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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL 
ragUIRY,  PROF.  PAUL  H.  HANUS  AND  DR.  FRANK  V.  THOMP- 
SON, RELATING  TO  THE  REPORT  OF  DR.  THOMPSON. 


Letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  to  Dr.  Frank 
V.  Thompson  proffering  questions. 


August  13,  1912. 

Dr.  Frank  V.  Thompson, 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: — The  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  after  reading  the 
galley  proof  of  your  report  rendered  to  it,  feels  that  the  report  might 
be  strengthened  in  certain  particulars,  as  to  which  it  desires  to  offer 
you  the  following  suggestions  with  the  request  that  you  supplement  the 
report  as  indicated.  If  you  are  able  to  amend  and  supplement  the  re- 
port as  desired,  the  Committee  requests  that  you  be  good  enough  to 
forward  to  it  typewritten  amendments  to  the  galley  proof  now  in  hand> 
which  the  Committee  will  then  transmit  to  the  printer  for  new  galley. 

1.  Kindly  give  a  statement  of  your  method  of  investigation. 

2.  Will  you  please  give  full  and  complete  data  for  commercial 
high  schools  and  commercial  courses  offered  in  New  York  City,  show- 
ing the  number  of  schools,  the  number  of  subjects  offered,  the  number 
of  teachers  by  schools  and  by  subjects,  and  the  number  of  pupils  by 
schools  and  by  subjects? 

3.  Will  you  please  state  what  schools  you  visited  and  the  number 
of  recitations  you  attended,  the  length  of  time  spent  by  you  in  each 
school  and  in  each  recitation,  the  number  of  principals  and  teachers  in- 
terviewed by  you  in  each  general  and  specialized  school? 

4.  Will  you  please  make  a  comparison  in  tabulated  form,  between 
the  curriculum  offered  by  the  High  School  of  Commerce  in  Manhattan, 
and  the  curriculum  recommended  by  you?  We  would  like  such  com- 
parison to  show  courses  required  in  one  curriculum  and  not  required 
in  the  other;  the  courses  elective  in  one  curriculxmi  and  not  elective  in 
the  other;  and  the  courses  offered  in  one  curriculum  and  not  offered  in 
the  other. 

5.  In  your  suggested  curriculum  will  you  please  indicate,  if  possible, 
the  new  content  you  would  give  to  old  subjects:  for  example,  history, 
civics,  etc? 
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6.  Will  you  please  state  how  the  Regents  are  to  maintain  super- 
vision over  commercial  courses  if  they  discard  examinations? 

7.  Will  you  please  indicate  how  many  of  the  quotations  from  state- 
ments by  New  York  High  School  principals  are  from  written  communi- 
cations and  how  many  from  verbal  communications,  and  whether  the 
written  statements  of  principals  are  filed  with  the  working  papers  left 
with  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry? 

8.  Is  the  statement  that  "commercial  students  get  but  little  related 
academic  work"  (galley  112)  based  upon  your  analysis  of  the  syllabus 
advertised,  or  upon  your  observation  of  class  room  instruction? 

9.  Please  state  in  how  many  schools  emplojrment  bureaus  and 
follow-up  systems  are  reported  (galley  113),  and  what  results  have 
been  reported  in  schools  other  than  the  Commercial  High  Schools  just 
mentioned. 

ID.  Please  re- word  the  headings  of  the  last  two  tables  (the  first  on 
galley  114  and  the  second  on  115)  to  indicate  just  what  is  meant  by  "15 
per  cent,  clerical." 

11.  Please  word  your  reference  to  the  constant  ratio  of  clerical 
work  (on  galley  115)  so  that  it  will  exactly  fit  the  illustrations  given 
above. 

12.  Is  the  criticism  that  "Commercial  law  suggests  a  degree  of 
maturity  which  cannot  be  assumed  in  the  second  period  in  education," 
based  upon  the  amount  of  commercial  law  offered  and  the  manner  of 
teaching  it  which  now  prevails  in  Brooklyn  schools,  or  is  the  subject 
necessarily  too  difficult  for  high  school  pupils? 

Please  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  by  return  mail  how  soon  I 
may  expect  from  you  the  material  requested. 

Respectfully, 

John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Chairman^  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
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Letter  from  Dr.  Frank  V.  Thonqison  answering  letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  School  Liqairy,  proffering  questions. 


Birch  Island,  Me.,  Aug.  22,  19 12. 

Mr.  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 

Pres.  Board  of  Aldermen, 

SI  Chambers  St,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  your  letter  of  Aug.  13.  In  reply  I  would  refer 
you  to  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  in  charge  of  the  educational  aspects  of  the 
inquiry.  I  should  be  pleased  through  Prof.  Hanus  to  improve  my 
report  in  any  way  possible. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  V.  Thompson. 
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Letter  from  Dr.  Frank  V.  Thompson  answering  questions  proffered  in  the 
letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 


THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents 

Mason  Street 


September  24,  1912. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus, 

Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Professor  Hanus: — In  accordance  with  my  understanding 
that  the  special  investigators  deal  directly  with  you  in  answering  queries 
arising  from  our  reports  I  send  you  my  answers  (with  comments)  to 
questions  sent  me  under  date  of  August  13  over  the  signature  of  John 
Purroy  Mitchel.  I  shall  answer  seriatim  the  questions  proposed,  and 
shall  summarize  and  classify  the  questions  themselves  in  accordance 
with  your  suggestion  contained  in  your  letter  of  September  i6th. 

Question  i.  "Kindly  give  statement  of  your  method  of  investiga- 
tion." 

Answer.  By  reading  written  reports,  such  as  the  annual  reports  of 
the  city  superintendent,  authorized  courses  of  study,  state  syllabi,  reports 
of  high  school  organizations ;  by  visits  to  the  schools  concerned ;  by  con- 
ference with  the  principals,  chairmen  of  commercial  departments  and 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects.  Questionnaires  addressed  to  the  prin- 
cipals were  employed.  An  important  part  of  the  investigation  was  made 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  chiefly  by  means  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  business  men,  and  further  by  means  of  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  devoted  in  full  to  the  consideration  of  the  topic 
of  commercial  education.  (See  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bulletin,  March, 
1912.) 

Each  school  maintaining  commercial  courses  was  visited  at  least 
once,  most  of  them  twice  and  two  schools  oftener ;  one  school  was  visited 
four  times. 
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Question  2.  "Will  you  please  give  full  and  complete  data  for  com- 
mercial high  schools  and  commercial  courses  offered  in  New  York 
City,  showing  the  number  of  schools,  the  number  of  subjects  offered, 
the  number  of  teachers  by  schools  and  by  subjects,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  by  schools  and  by  subjects?" 

Answer.  I  am  unable  to  furnish  data  upon  these  items  other  than 
those  already  contained  in  my  report.  My  report  contains  in  summar- 
ized form  all  the  significant  data  suggested  in  the  question.  The  minute 
data  asked  for  in  this  question  would  in  no  way  improve  the  report,  but 
would  tend  to  load  it  with  significant  statistics. 

Question  3.  "Will  you  please  state  what  schools  you  visited  and 
the  number  of  recitations  you  attended,  the  length  of  time  spent  by  you 
in  each  school,  and  in  each  recitation,  the  number  of  principals  and 
teachers  interviewed  by  you  in  each  general  and  specialized  school." 

Answer.  This  question  is  answered  in  part  under  question  one.  In 
my  diary  I  have  complete  accounts  of  each  day's  work.  If  a  specific 
answer  to  this  question  is  insisted  upon  I  feel  confident  that  I  can  show 
that  a  thorough  field  study  of  school  conditions  was  honestly  made. 

Question  4.  "Will  you  please  make  a  comparison,  in  tabulated  form, 
between  the  curriculum  offered  by  the  High  School  of  Commerce  in 
Manhattan  and  the  curriculum  offered  by  you?  We  would  like  such 
comparison  to  show  courses  required  in  one  curriculum  and  not  required 
in  the  other;  the  courses  elective  in  one  curriculum  and  not  elective  in 
the  other;  and  the  courses  offered  in  one  curriculum  and  not  offered  in 
the  other." 

Answer.  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  make  such  a  tabulation 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Committee  but  I  should  be  unwilling  that  it 
be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  report.  This  parallel  method  would  not 
strengthen  my  report  but  would  serve  to  cause  prejudice  against  it. 
Broad  comparisons  between  New  York  courses  of  study  and  a  recom- 
mended one  are  made  in  the  report.  I  believe  this  method  to  be  a  better 
one  than  that  suggested.  The  main  object  of  my  report  was  to  outline 
the  proper  conception,  spirit,  and  direction  of  commercial  education. 
The  matter  of  courses  of  study  is  important  but  not  the  dominant  issue 
involved. 

Question  5.  "In  your  suggested  curriculum  will  you  please  indicate, 
if  possible,  the  new  content  you  would  give  to  old  subjects :  for  example, 
history,  civics,  etc.  ?" 

Answer.  The  report  already  contains  such  indication.  Further 
indication  would  not  strengthen  the  report. 

Question  6.    "Will  you  please  state  how  the  Regents  are  to  maintain 

supervision  over  commercial  courses  if  they  discard   examinations?" 

Answer.    By  the  method  of  inspection  and  approval.    The  Regents  at 
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present  do  not  offer  written  examinations  in  certain  vocational  subjects, 
such  as  household  arts.  The  methods  now  used  by  State  Commissions 
in  approving  industrial  schools  and  courses  are  suggestive  of  the  proper 
procedure.     The  answer  to  this  question  is  indicated  in  my  report. 

Question  7.  "Will  you  please  indicate  how  many  quotations  from 
statements  by  New  York  High  School  principals  and  from  written  com- 
munications, and  whether  the  written  statements  of  principals  are  filed 
with  the  working  papers  left  with  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry?" 

Answer.  Practically  all  the  quoted  statements  of  principals  are 
signed  statements.  There  may  be  in  the  report  one  or  two  briefer 
quotations  which  were  taken  stenographically  by  me.  These  signed 
statements  are  now  in  my  possession. 

Question  8.  "Is  the  statement  that  'commercial  students  get  but  lit- 
tle related  academic  work'  (galley  112)  based  upon  your  analysis  of  the 
syllabus  advertised,  or  upon  vour  observation  of  class  room  instruc- 
tion?" 

Answer.  Upon  both,  also  upon  the  frank  admission  of  principals 
and  teachers.  This  statement  will  hardly  be  challenged  by  any  one  who 
knows  the  conditions. 

Question  9.  "Please  state  in  how  many  schools  employment  bu- 
reaus and  follow-up  systems  are  reported  (galley  113),  and  what  results 
have  been  reported  in  schools  other  than  the  Commercial  High  School 
just  mentioned." 

Answer.  All  high  schools  have  at  least  some  rudimentary  form  of 
employment  bureau  or  follow-up  system,  For  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
port the  treatment  given  to  these  topics  is  sufficiently  comprehensive. 
The  report  commends  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  work  and  warns 
against  some  dangers,  e.  g.,  cooperation  with  typewriter  companies. 

Question  10.  "Please  re-word  the  headings  of  the  last  two  tables 
(the  first  on  galley  114  and  the  second  on  115)  to  indicate  just  what  is 
meant  by  15  per  cent,  clerical." 

Answer.  The  term  "15  per  cent,  clerical"  is  explained  when  first 
used ;  afterwards,  to  avoid  needless  repetition,  the  expression  is  used  as  a 
working  term.  A  full  reading  of  the  report  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  expression. 

Question  11.  "Please  word  your  reference  to  the  constant  ratio  of 
clerical  work  (on  galley  115)  so  that  it  will  exactly  fit  the  illustration 
given  above." 

Answer.  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend  the  intent  of  the  question. 
The  term  "15  per  cent,  clerical"  does  not  mean  that  all  business  organiza- 
tions show  uniformly  the  same  ratio.  The  range  is  between  13  per  cent 
and  17  per  cent,  dependent  upon  the  business.    I  admit  that  the  term 
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"average  ratio"  is  better  than  "constant  ratio."     The  correction  was 
made  in  the  first  galley  proof. 

Question  12.  "Is  the  criticism  that  'Commercial  law  suggests  a 
degree  of  maturity  that  cannot  be  assumed  in  the  second  (secondary?) 
period  in  education/  based  upon  the  amount  of  commercial  law  offered 
and  the  manner  of  teaching  it  which  now  prevail  in  Brooklyn  schools, 
or  is  the  subject  necessarily  too  difficult  for  high  school  pupils?" 

Answer.  In  three  year  commercial  courses  the  time  devoted  to  so- 
called  commercial  law  can  better  be  devoted  to  some  other  vocational 
commercial  subject.  I  have  advised  a  brief  study  of  commercial  law 
for  a  part  of  the  fourth  year  work  in  the  recommended  course  of  study. 
The  term  is  too  pretentious  for  any  adequate  achievements  in  this  subject 
in  a  secondary  school.  In  correcting  first  galley  proof  a  change  was 
made  and  the  term  commercial  law  is  stated  as  a  commercial  procedure, 
with  an  explanation  in  a  footnote  calling  attention  to  the  necessary 
limits  of  the  subject  for  immature  students.  I  found  no  objection  to 
the  manner  of  teaching  the  subject  in  Brooklyn  schools  and  my  treat- 
ment in  no  ways  suggests  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  actual  teaching. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  V.  Thompson^ 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
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Classification  of  Questions  asked  by  John  Purroy  Mitchel  (according  to 
schedule  furnished  by  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  in  a  letter  to  &e  specidists 
dated  September  269  19x2). 


a — one — question  4. 

b — two — questions  i  and  3. 

c — six — questions  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

d — one — question  2. 

e — one — question  12. 

f — one — question  7. 

This  question  f  is  peculiar  and  cannot  be  classified  under  a,  b,  c,  d, 
or  e.  This  question  seems  to  challenge  my  capacity  as  an  investigator, 
which  aspect  I  do  not  choose  to  discuss. 

F.  V.  Thompson. 
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Si9pleinentai7  letter  of  Dr.  Frank  V.  Thompson  in  re  letter  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiiy  dated  August  13,  1912. 


Nov.  19,  1912. 
Mr.  Paul  H.  Hanus, 

Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass, 

Dear  Mr.  Hanus: — I  note  on  re-reading  the  galley  proof  that  the 
term  "constant  ratio"  is  not  my  conception  at  all,  but  is  a  term  used  by  the 
Committee.  On  my  questionnaire  sent  to  business  men  I  used  the  fol- 
lowing question: 

"The  relative  number  employed  in  each  class,  e.  g.,  15  per  cent, 
clerical,  etc." 

This  question  sent  to  business  men  was  merely  tentative  and  was 
suggestive  of  a  possible  and  probable  proportion  of  employees  engaged 
in  clerical  capacities.  In  order  to  clear  up  any  misunderstanding  of  the 
niatter  I  have  had  a  footnote  of  the  following  nature : 

"These  replies  reprinted  as  received  from  business  houses." 

Whenever  I  speak  of  the  ratio  of  clerical  employees  I  qualify  the 
expression  with  the  words  "about"  or  "approximately." 

If  there  yet  remains  an)rthing  further  to  do  regarding  the  nature 
of  material  furnished  by  me,  be  sure  to  let  me  know  so  that  I  may  make 
amendments  to  your  satisfaction. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  V.  Thompson, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
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Section  I 

Scope  and  Aims  of  the  Report 

The  scope  of  this  report  comprises  a  description  of  commercial  edu- 
cation in  the  City  High  Schools;  an  analysis  and  summary  of  existing 
conditions,  and  certain  constructive  recommendations.  In  the  third 
section,  devoted  chiefly  to  recommendations,  will  appear  most  promi- 
nently the  aim  of  this  particular  investigation,  namely,  a  suggestive  pro- 
gram of  procedure  toward  more  efficient  means  and  methods  of  com- 
mercial education. 

Hig^  Schools  Maintaining  Commercial  Courses 

Of  the  twenty  high  schools  (in  1911-1912)  maintained  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  thirteen  offer  commercial  courses.  Two  high  schools 
for  boys — ^the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Manhattan,  and  the  Commer- 
cial High  School,  Brooklyn — devote  exclusive  attention  to  commercial 
instruction. 

The  eleven  other  schools,  known  as  general  high  schools,  offer  elec- 
tive commercial  courses,  and  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  found 
in  these  courses.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  special  commercial 
schools  for  boys  and  none  for  girls,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  gen- 
eral high  schools  the  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  is  one  to  five.  In  the  City 
at  large  the  sexes  elect  the  work  in  practically  equal  proportions.^ 

The  geographical  distribution  of  schools  with  respect  to  residential 
needs  is  deserving  of  commendation.  Manhattan  has  a  High  School  of 
Commerce  for  boys  and  a  commercial  course  for  girls  in  the  Washing- 
ton Irving  High  School.  The  Bronx  has  a  general  high  school  with 
an  elective  commercial  course  for  boys  and  girls.  Richmond  has  a  gen- 
eral high  school  with  a  commercial  course  for  boys  and  girls.  Brooklyn 
has  a  special  school  for  boys  (Commercial  High  School),  and  a  com- 
mercial course  for  girls  in  the  Eastern  District  High  School,  and  in 
addition  Bushwick  High  School  offers  courses  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
In  Queens  there  are  six  general  high  schools  offering  commercial  courses 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  No  restriction  in  selecting  high  schools  is  placed 
on  pupils  who  may  attend  schools  outside  their  residential  districts. 
Of  the  whole  high  school  population  approximately  one-third  are  en- 
rolled as  commercial  pupils. 

*  Dr.  J.  J.  Shepard,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bulletin,  March,  1912. 
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Courses  of  Study 

A  general  survey  of  courses  offered  in  the  City  high-  schools,  both 
general  and  special,  reveals  the  following  facts: 

General  high  schools  usually  offer  three-year  commercial  courses, 
though  there  are  two  exceptions — Curtis,  which  has  a  four-year  course, 
and  Bryant,  which  differentiates  and  offers  a  four-year  course  for  boys 
and  a  three-year  course  for  girls.  The  High  School  of  Commerce  has 
a  four-year  course,  while  the  Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn 
maintains  a  dual  offering  of  a  three-year  course  and  a  four-year  course. 

The  courses  in  general  high  schools  are  largely  clerical  in  nature — 
bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic,  stenography  and  typewriting — courses 
whidi  have  traditionally  been  assumed  to  constitute  the  chief  elements 
of  commercial  training.  In  the  two  boys'  high  schools  (High  School 
of  Commerce,  Manhattan,  and  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn) 
these  same  subjects  appear  largely,  though  there  is  added  work  in  com- 
mercial sciences,  in  commercial  foreign  languages,  and  in  economic  sub- 
jects. In  all  the  schools  a  certain  measure  of  "liberal"  training  accom- 
panies specialized  work,  a  foreign,  language  being  a  general  requirement. 
Specialized  work  is  preponderant  in  the  three-year  courses  of  the  gen- 
eral schools,  and  "liberal"  subjects  are  found  in  greater  proportion  in 
the  special  schools. 

Character  of  Pupils 

The  character  of  pupils,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual,  may  prof- 
itably be  mentioned  in  this  general  survey  of  the  subject.  The  usual 
testimony  of  the  principals  of  general  high  schools  is  to  the  effect  that 
commercial  pupils  constitute  the  less  desirable  element  of  the  school. 
"Pupils  electing  the  commercial  course  are  of  inferior  intellectual  pow- 
er." "Doubtful  if  pupils  are  of  as  good  mental  ability  as  those  of  other 
courses."  "Less  serious  and  sturdy  character."  "Students  in  commer- 
cial course  inferior  in  ethical  standing,  inferior  intellectually  and  so- 
cially." "They  are  not  so  good  mentally.  Many  choose  the  commer- 
cial course  because  they  think  it  is  easy  and  because  they  had  trouble 
in  getting  through  the  grammar  school."  "Character  slightly  below." 
Conditions  seem  to  be  better  in  the  two  special  high  schools  for  boys, 
and  in  one  general  high  school  for  girls.  In  this  last  school  the  prin- 
cipal reports  that  commercial  girls  are  brighter  and  more  intelligent 
than  academic  girls. 

Persistence  of  Pupils 

The  persistence  in  membership  of  commercial  pupils  seems  to  be 
markedly  lower  than  the  average.  The  average  loss  of  membership  for 
the  City  for  the  past  five-year  period  is  31  per  cent,  annually.  The  High 
School  of  Commerce  in  the  last  seven  years  has  lost  an  average  of  36.7 
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per  cent.;  the  Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  41  per  cent  for 
the  years  1909-1910.  Every  school  reports  a  larger  percentage  of  loss 
of  commercial  pupils  than  the  city  average  or  the  school  average.  The 
Washington  Irving  High  School  reports  the  highest  percentage  of  mem- 
bership, where  46  per  cent,  of  commercial  girls  persisted  until  the  third 
year,  against  47  per  cent,  of  girls  pursuing  academic  work. 

One  apparent  reason  for  greater  loss  of  membership  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pupils  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  Principals 
assign  various  other  reasons:  "Attractive  openings  come  to  them  long 
before  the  course  is  completed  ;•  so  long  as  business  men  are  content  to 
employ  young  people  only  partly  prepared,  so  long  will  the  schools  have 
difficulty  in  holding  their  pupils  to  the  end  of  the  course."  "Many  elect 
commercial  courses  who  do  not  expect  to  remain  long."  "Pupils  who 
cannot  stay  in  school  long  take  the  commercial  course."  A  noticeable 
feature  is  the  fact  that  boys  are  less  persistent  in  all  schools  than  girls. 
A  suggestive  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  testimony  of  one  principal, 
who  says  that  a  boy  can  get  a  job  because  he  is  a  boy,  but  a  girl  must 
possess  training.  Frequently  a  family  close  to  the  economic  line  of  ne- 
cessity will  call  upon  the  boy  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  schooling.  In  all 
high  schools  the  total  number  of  boys  and  girls  ientering  is  nearly  equal ; 
the  number  graduating  in  191 1  shows  about  two  girls  for  every  boy.* 
The  "mortality"  among  boys  in  New  York  City  high  schools  is  ap- 
parently twice  that  of  girls,  and  the  "mortality"  of  boys  in  commer- 
cial courses  is  greater  than  that  in  other  courses. 

How  Pupils  Choose  Commercial  Courses 

Investigation  showed  that  boys  and  girls  select  the  commercial  course 
as  follows:  The  greater  proportion  of  pupils  make  the  selection  the 
final  term  of  the  elementary  school.  Circulars  describing  the  offerings 
of  high  schools  are  distributed.'  The  principals  and  graduating  class 
teachers  discuss  with  the  pupils  the  significance  of  the  printed  data,  and 
the  children  take  the  circular  home  for  the  signature  of  the  parents.  High 
school  principals  report  that  some  elementary  school  principals  call  meet- 
ings of  the  parents  for  discussion  and  conference.  High  school  prin- 
cipals feel  that  they  have  little  influence  on  or  control  over  the  selection 
of  courses.  In  one  high  school  (Washington  Irving  High)  the  course 
of  study  delays  for  one  year  the  beginning  of  specialized  subjects.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  child  is  subjected  to  a  trying-out  process;  study 
of  the  tastes  and  aptitudes  is  made  by  teachers,  and  the  kind  of  choice 
is  influenced  by  this  process.  Another  principal  of  a  mixed  high  school 
(Bushwick)  gives  particular  attention  to  the  question  of  a  proper  choice 
made  in  the  elementary  school. 

High  school  principals  in  the  main  believe  that  there  are  shortcom- 
ings in  the  character  of  the  guidance  given  to  pupils.  ^'Little  attention 
^Annual  Report  of  City  Superintendent,  191 1,  p.  98. 
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is  given  to  vocational  guidance.  Pupils  ought  to  select  after  one  or  two 
years  in  the  high  school.  Individual  tendencies  could  then  be  deter- 
mined." Principals  state  that  pupils  are  unconsciously  sorted  into  groups 
with  respect  to  mental  ability.  In  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  the  pupils 
of  best  mental  attainments  are  said  to  go  to  Townsend-Harris  Hall, 
connected  with  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Further,  the 
testimony  of  principals  is  that  the  brighter  pupils  take  academic  work, 
with  Latin  as  a  major;  that  the  next  in  mental  grade  take  general  work 
with  modem  languages,  and  that  those  remaining  take  commercial  sub- 
jects. There  is  discoverable  no  carefully  organized  effort,  such  as  is 
found  in  several  American  cities,^  to  give  vocational  guidance  in  the 
elementary  school,  so  that  pupils  are  directed  to  the  course  most  suited 
to  their  abilities  and  subsequent  needs.  One  principal  reports  improve- 
ment in  these  conditions:  "A  better  quality  of  students  are  selecting 
the  course.  Time  was  when  the  commercial  department  was  looked 
upon  as  a  suitable  place  for  students  unfitted  to  do  the  hard  work  of 
^  the  regular  course.  To-day  an  increasing  number  of  bright,  well-quali- 
fied young  people  are  definitely  choosing  the  commercial  course." 

Teachers  of  Conmiercial  Subjects 

Teachers  of  commercial  subjects  in  all  high  schools  come  into  the 
service  by  qualifying  by  examination  upon  one  of  two  merit  lists,  known 
respectively  as  the  Stenography  and  Typewriting  list,  and  the  Commer- 
cial Subjects  list.  By  commercial  subjects  are  understood  chiefly  those 
clerical  in  nature.  The  general  requirements  of  experience  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  other  candidates;  there  is,  however,  the  pro- 
vision that  business  experience  may  be  counted  year  for  year  (not  ex- 
ceeding five  years)  for  the  required  experience  of  all  teachers.  A  com- 
mercial teacher  is,  consequently,  one  who  instructs  in  some  clerical  art, 
such  as  bookkeeping,  stenography,  or  typewriting.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  here,  though  more  specifically  treated  in  the  third  section  of  this 
report,  that  the  present  system  makes  no  provision  for  securing  teachers 
to  instruct  in  commercial  English,  commercial  modern  languages,  or  in 
subjects  dealing  with  fundamental  commercial  sciences,  such  as  eco- 
nomics or  business  organization.  The  requirements  for  commercial 
teachers,  under  the  limitations  noted,  are  well  suited  to  secure  efficient 
and  trained  teachers. 

Inspection  of  the  work  of  commercial  teachers  showed  a  general 
good  level  of  achievement.  Some  complaint  was  made  that  under  the 
requirements  elementary  school  teachers  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
a  system  of  stenography,  secure  a  license  in  stenography  and  typewrit- 
ing, and  become  a  commercial  teacher  without  adequate  practical  ex- 
perience. In  such  a  special  school  as  the  Commercial  High  School  of 
Brooklyn  the  large  majority  of  the  teachers  have  had  no  training  in 
*  Boston  has  a  well-developed  plan  of  vocational  guidance. 
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High  School  of  Commerce,  Manhattan. 
This  school  oflFers  a  four  year  commercial  course  for  boys. 
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business  nor  in  business  methods.  They  have  come  from  the  general 
lists,  and  have  been  assigned  to  their  present  position  because  of  the 
system  which  demands  that  eligible  candidates  shall  be  chosen  in  the 
order  of  their  rating,  and  from  requirements  which  seek  to  secure 
teachers  for  other  types  of  high  schools.  It  is  consequently  not  sur- 
prising to  find  in  special  schools  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  who 
have  no  other  sympathies  and  use  no  other  methods  except  those  char- 
acteristic of  a  classical  or  academic  high  school.  The  vocational  stim- 
ulus cannot  fail  to  lose  force  in  a  special  school  where  the  largest  in- 
fluence comes  from  teachers  who  are  not  themselves  imbued  with  the 
aims  for  which  the  school  really  stands. 

A  study  of  the  teaching  assignments  of  commercial  teachers  shows 
a  proportionately  larger  number  of  teaching  periods  than  the  average. 


Regents'  Examinations 

Commercial  as  well  as  academic  work  is  standardized  by  State 
syllabi  and  tested  by  the  regents'  examinations.  This  system  tends  to 
produce  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  of  subject  matter  and  achieve- 
ment. All  the  high  schools  except  the  High  School  of  Commerce  re- 
port adherence  to  the  State  syllabi  and  regents'  examinations.  The 
High  School  of  Commerce  takes  the  regents'  tests  in  stenography  and 
t3rpewriting ;  for  all  other  subjects  local  examinations,  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  are  employed. 

The  regents'  examinations  make  no  provision  for  "academic"  sub- 
jects related  to  commercial  training,  except  one  course  called  Commer- 
cial English  and  Correspondence.  This  course  is  designed  to  be  given 
"in  the  last  year  of  the  course,  when  the  pupil  has  had  training  in  Eng- 
lish composition  and  literature."  ^  It  forms  hardly  a  complete  course  in 
itself,  but  constitutes  a  supplementary  part  of  a  separate  English  course 
pursued  simultaneously.  Sometimes  an  additional  two  periods  a  week 
are  assigned  and  a  teacher  in  the  commercial  department  gives  the  in- 
struction. Commercial  pupils  are  not  usually  required  to  take  this  spe- 
cial English  course  to  secure  diplomas.  The  majority  of  general  high 
schools  maintaining  commercial  courses  do  not  even  offer  it 


Relation  of  Academic  to  Vocational  Work 

It  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  commercial  students  get  but  little 
related  academic  work.  The  English  courses  of  three-year  commercial 
pupils  are  uniformly  those  of  academic  or  college  preparatory  charac- 
ter, and,  seemingly  without  any  reason,  these  courses  are  incomplete  in 
themselves,  since  they  constitute  but  three-quarters  of  a  course  designed 
for  four-year  pupils.    The  mathematics,  modern  languages,  and  science 

*  State  syllabus,  1910,  p.  359. 
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are  those  designed  to  meet  regent  requirements,  which  in  turn  are  planned 
to  meet  the  traditional  academic  or  college  witrance  requirements. 

The  individual  jdan  of  the  High  School  of  CcMaimerce  and,  to  a  less 
degree,  of  the  Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn  (which  reports 
using  regents'  examinations  wherever  possible)  show  a  praiseworthy- 
effort  to  make  all  the  school  subjects  reflect  the  vocational  purpose  of 
the  school.  Several  other  schools  are  attempting  to  better  adapt  the 
general  ("academic")  subjects  to  the  needs  of  commercial  pupils,  but 
the  State  system  of  requirements^  makes  such  attempts  difficult  and 
usually  ineffective.  The  significance  of  this  state  of  affairs  will  be 
more  fully  discussed  in  a  later  section  of  this  report. 

Commercial  Laboratories  and  Office  Equipment 

A  commercial  school  necessarily  has  a  laboratory  with  devices  and 
equipment  where  the  practice  of  clerical  arts  is  carried  on.  This  usu- 
ally consists  of  rooms  with  typewriters,  rooms  fitted  with  bookkeeping 
desks,  and  places  where  model  banks  and  filing  cases  are  found.  In 
most  instances  these  appurtenances  are  adequate,  though  often  used  by 
noticeably  large  divisions  of  pupils.  No  shortage  of  commercial  ma- 
terial is  reported.  There  are  often  found  too  many  pupils  for  the  type- 
writers, though  here  the  difficulty  is  lack  of  class  room,  not  the  disin- 
clination of  the  authorities  to  furnish  machines.  The  practice  of  hav- 
ing a  commercial  museum  showing  commercial  processes  and  prod- 
ucts has  hardly  begun.  The  High  School  of  Commerce  has  the  begin- 
ning of  a  museum  which  promises  in  time  to  develop  in  extent  and 
adequacy.  There  is,  with  the  present  accommodations,  little  room  for 
the  expansion  of  the  project. 

Practice  work  connected  with  clerical  subjects  is  noticeably  intel- 
ligent and  effective.  Practical  work  of  the  standard  required  in  busi- 
ness offices  is  approximated  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  limita- 
tions of  the  number  of  pupils,  space,  and  equipment.  Most  teachers 
showed  that  they  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge  which  they  are  able 
to  impart  concerning  matters  of  business  (clerical)  technique.  An  ex- 
ception in  some  schools  to  this  statement  was  noted  in  the  matter  of  pen- 
manship. In  the  three-year  courses  penmanship  seems  to  be  slighted  in 
order  to  secure  more  time  for  bookkeeping.  One  period  per  week  for 
one  term  is  insufficient  in  the  case  of  the  average  pupil  to  assure  the 
acquisition  of  a  clear,  legible,  and  rapid  style  of  handwriting. 

Placement  of  Giadttates 

Employment  bureaus  and  follow-up  systems  are  reported  in  prac- 
tically all  schools.  Some  of  these  are  reasonably  effective.  All  schools 
would  like  to  expand  these  agencies ;  but  lack  of  clerical  assistance  and 

^Regents'  ExzminaticQs. 
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lack  of  other  opportunities  render  expansion  difficult.  As  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  two  special  schools  lead  in  these  important  matters.  The 
High  School  of  Commerce  has  a  valuable  scheme  of  following  up  grad- 
uates, but  reports  difficulty  in  keeping  track  of  many  boys  who  move 
away,  leaving  no  addresses.  The  Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn 
presents  certain  facts  concerning  its  employment  bureau,  the  purport 
of  which  is  that  business  houses  are  circularized  at  the  time  of  gradua- 
tion, and  that  last  year  250  boys  in  response  to  412  requests  for  help 
were  placed  in  employment.  Suggestive  data  from  other  schools  may 
be  added  to  give  a  notion  of  the  general  condition.  "We  have  a  card 
index  showing  data  regarding  all  graduates.  Every  graduate  is  now 
profitably  employed  as  far  as  he  cares  to  be."  "The  typewriter  com- 
pany places  all  our  pupils."  "Yes,  being  organized  to  operate  with  the 
work  in  typewriting."  "Employment  bureau  practically  abandoned  for 
lack  of  help.    No  follow-up  system  for  same  reason." 

Several  schools  report  cooperation  with  typewriter  companies  in 
{facing  graduates.  Placement  is  recognizably  better  in  the  control  of 
the  school,  because  copperation  with  private  commercial  companies  in- 
volves the  obvious  danger  of  subordination  of  social  interest  to  private 
gain.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  a  typewriter  company  is  always  wholly 
disinterested  in  its  efforts  to  find  positions  for  commercial  pupils. 


Apparent  Aim  of  Conunerdal  Education 

What  is  the  current  conception  of  commercial  education?  Some 
passing  reference  has  been  made  to  this  matter,  but  a  more  specific  ac- 
count is  desirable  in  order  to  complete  the  general  description  of  exist- 
ing conditions.  The  State  syllabus  (1910)*  lists  commercial  subjects  as 
follows:  elementary  and  advanced  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic, 
business  writing,  commercial  law,  history  of  commerce,  commercial 
English,  and  correspondence,  shorthand,  and  typewriting.  Not  all  of 
these  subjects  are  required.  The  State  diploma  in  commercial  subjects 
is  given  to  pupils  who  meet  the  general  requirements  in  English,  science, 
mathematics,  and  history,  and  pass  department  examinations  with  a 
grade  of  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  in  the  following  subjects:  advanced 
bookkeeping  and  office  practice,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law, 
commercial  geography,  commercial  English  and  correspondence,  and 
business  writing.  These  requirements  are  only  for  pupils  pursuing  a 
four-year  course.  History  of  commerce  is  not  found  in  the  offerings 
of  the  three-year  course  of  the  general  high  schools.  In  both  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  and  in  the  Commerdal  High  School  is  found  the 
subject  of  economics,  and  in  the  former  school  the  history  of  commerce. 
In  the  main,  in  all  schools  the  majority  of  the  commercial  work  is  cleri- 
cal.    Facility  in  business  (clerical)  technique  is  the  major  aim.     The 

^  State  syllabus,  1910^  pp.  334,  335. 
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•courses  of  study  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  efficiency  in  cleri- 
cal arts  is  the  major  desideratum  in  business  preparation* 

Section  I  has  dealt  with  day  school  conditions  exclusively.  A  de- 
scription of  evening  school  conditions  and  other  forms  of  supplementary 
education  affecting  commercial  training  will  appear  in  Section  III  in 
connection  with  the  general  body  of  recommendations. 


Section  n 

Testimony  of  New  York  City  Principals  Concerning  the  Aim  of 
Commercial  Education 

In  the  preceding  section  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  in 
•general  terms  the  most  important  facts  affecting  the  problem  of  com- 
mercial education.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  pass  final  judgment  as 
to  the  merits  or  shortcomings  of  the  system.  In  this  second  section  a 
more  critical  study  will  be  made  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the 
problem ;  but  final  constructive  recommendations  will  be  reserved  for  the 
third  section  of  the  report. 

We  may  appropriately  begin  this  section  with  a  closer  examination 
of  the  aim  of  commercial  education  as  stated  in  the  preceding  section, 
namely,  the  assumption  that  efficiency  in  clerical  arts  is  the  major  desid- 
eratum in  business  preparation.  We  shall  first  present  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  schools  do  make  that  assumption,  and  as  evidence  shall 
•quote  from  statements  of  principals :  "In  our  brief  three-year  course  we 
are  attempting  to  train  students  immediately  for  clerical  positions." 
"The  burden  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  preparation  for  clerical  work." 
^'We  plan  to  have  our  students  (boys)  equipped  for  what  is  usually  the 
first  step  in  business — a  clerical  job— but  we  feel  that  a  commercial 
school  of  this  type  (four  years)  which  did  not  have  a  higher  aim  than 
that  would  fall  woefully  short  of  its  great  opportunities."  "In  the  past 
I  fear  that  the  conception  of  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  somewhat 
that  of  a  'clerk  factory'  "  (boys'  school,  four-year  course).  Particularly 
with  respect  to  boys,  the  principals  do  not  agree  that  the  clerical  aim 
is  the  proper  one.  Subsequently  in  this  section  of  the  report  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  courses  of  study  exalt  this  aim  even  in  the  special  boys' 
schools.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  respecting  the  aim  of  the  three- 
year  courses. 

Testimony  of  Business  Men 

The  evidence  of  the  business  world  is  against  the  assumption  that 
clerical  training  is  the  main  objective  of  commercial  education.  Busi- 
ness men  in  particular  do  not  assert  that  this  conception  is  soimd. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  some 
evidence  bearing  upon  this  point  was  secured  during  February  and 
March  of  the  current  year  (1912).    The  following  circular  letter  was 
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sent  to  about  a  hundred  of  the  largest  commercial  houses  of  New  York 
City: 

1.  In  the  selection  or  promotion  of  your  employees  in  any  depart- 
ment of  your  business,  do  you  set  any  educational  standards,  such  as 
graduation  from  grammar  school,  high  school,  or  college,  !as  a  requisite 
for  employment? 

To  what  extent? 

2.  Do  you  encourage  employees  to  continue  their  education,  either 
by  attendance  upon  night  schools  or  by  any  other  means? 

By  what  methods? 

3.  Do  you  perceive  any  defects  in  the  present  business  training 
given  in  our  high  schools? 

If  so,  what  defects  are  most  striking? 

4.  Do  you  advise  the  study  of  foreign  commercial  languages?  If 
so,  please  check  in  the  order  of  importance  the  following:  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese. 

5.  For  a  young  man  entering  your  employ  which  of  the  enumerated 
clerical  subjects  is  it  necessary  to  know — stenography,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping?  Would  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  business, 
such  as  merchandising,  advertising,  salesmanship,  business  organization, 
be  more  valuable  to  young  men  than  specialization  in  clerical  subjects? 

6.  Should  schools  of  commerce  attempt  to  train  for  particular  types 
of  business,  e.  g.,  merchandise,  transportation,  banking,  etc.? 

7.  It  is  manifest  that  to  fulfill  its  best  purposes  commercial  edu- 
cation should  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  business  world  and  ad- 
vance with  the  evolution  of  mercantile  development.  What  methods 
can  you  suggest  of  promoting  such  a  relation  between  the  public  com- 
mercial schools  and  the  business  interests  of  the  city? 

(Comments  at  length  or  suggestions  of  any  nature  will  be  wel- 
comed.) 


The  answers  to  Question  5  have  a  particular  bearing  on  the  point 
we  are  now  considering.  On  the  basis  of  fifty  replies  received  up  to 
the  time  of  tabulation,  "fundamental  principles  of  business"  is  chosen 
over  clerical  arts  in  the  ratio  of  nine  to  one.  This  same  study  was 
made  in  Boston  in  1906,  and  in  Pittsburgh  in  1909,  and  with  somewhat 
similar  results  respecting  the  relative  importance  of  fundamental  and  of 
clerical  subjects. 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Edward  Rynear- 
son,  Director  of  High  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  contained  in  the 
May  number  (1910)  of  the  School  Review.  The  second  part  of  Ques- 
tion 5  differs  from  the  New  York  City  question  as  follows:  "What 
other  lines  of  training  will  be  more  valuable  as  a  preparation  for  a  busi- 
ness career  in  your  house?" 
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"Of  those  replying  32  per  cent,  think  that  bookkeeping 
alone  is  essential;  28  per  cent,  state  that  all  three  are  nec- 
essary; 19  per  cent,  think  that  none  of  the  three  subjects 
is  essential;  15  per  cent,  think  that  penmanship  is  essen- 
tial ;  1 1  per  cent,  think  that  mathematics  is  necessary ;  1 1 
per  cent,  consider  a  knowledge  of  good  English  indispen- 
sable; 8  per  cent,  think  that  arithmetic  is  valuable;  4  per- 
cent, state  that  typewriting  and  bookkeeping  are  neces- 
sary; 3  per  cent,  think  that  desig^ing^and  advertising  are 
valuable."  ^ 

A  few  quotations  from  typical  replies  from  New  York  business  men 
may  be  added  here:  "We  employ  no  male  stenographers.  Occasion- 
ally we  can  use  a  business  school  graduate  in  our  bookkeeping  depart- 
ment. The  study  of  business  principles  ought  to  be  of  value."  "For 
the  majority  of  positions  in  our  employ  we  should  prefer  that  he  had 
a  knowledge  of  the  other  subjects  named  by  you.'-'  "A  knowledge  of 
stenography  and  typewriting  would  be  necessary  in.  filling  certain  po- 
sitions where  a  male  stenographer  was  desired.  In  our  particular  busi- 
ness a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  as  it  is  generally  taught  in  high 
schools  might  in  some  cases  be  helpful,  but  hardly  ever  absolutely  nec- 
essary. A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  business,  such  as 
merchandising,  advertising,  salesmanship,  and  business  organization, 
would  in  general  seem  to  be  more  valuable  to  young  men  than  special- 
ization upon  clerical  subjects." 

Figures  from  the  Permanent  Census  Board 

As  a  second  and  different  kind  of  evidence,  we  present  the  follow- 
ing: 

At  the  time  of  preparing  this  report  (April,  1912)  Mr.  George  H. 
Chatfield,  Secretary  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board,  had  prepared  a 
report  covering  the  occupations  of  66,617  boys  and  65,191  girls  in  New 
York  City  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen.  As  stenographers 
and  typewriters  were  found  586  boys  and  3,244  girls;  as  bookkeepers 
824  boys  and  1,364  girls;  errand  boys  and  girls  fall  into  the  proportion 
of  12,529  boys  and  1,204  girls.  Here  is  seen  the  specialization  of  oc- 
cupation by  sex  and  the  preponderant  number  of  girls  in  clerical  posi- 
tions. 

Evidence  Drawn  from  Business  Organization 

Additional  evidence,  differing  in  character  from  that  g^ven  above, 
may  be  seen  in  the  analysis  of  the  organization  of  a  New  York  business 
house  having  an  average  of  5,100  employees: 

^  This  evidence  shows  that  business  men  in  Pittsburgh  do  not  consider  that  clerical 
subjects  are  of  chief  importance  in  commercial  preparation. 
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Organization  of  a  Retail  Dry  Goods  House  ^ 

Number  Per  cent. 
Employed,      of  Total  Force. 

Managerial    120  2.3 

Buyers   130  2.5 

Salespeople    1,900  37.0    • 

Stenographers    70  1.3 

Clerical    360  7.1 

Inspectors    250  4.9 

Stockkeepers    120  2.3 

Bookkeepers    190  3.7 

Auditors    90  1.7 

Delivery    550  11. o 

Porters  and  Cleaners  180  3.5 

Messengers   (Junior)    160  3.2 

Cadets    (Junior)    260  5.1 

Factory  hands   500  9.8 

Elevator  Operators  60  1.2 

Mechanics    160  3.1 

5,100  99.7 

A  grouping  from  the  above  figures  of  positions  which  may  be  con- 
sidered clerical  (stenographers,  clerical,  bookkeepers,  auditors)  shows 
13.8  per  cent.  Compare  this  figure  with  the  combined  items,  buyers  and 
sellers,  39.5  per  cent.,  and  the  result  is  significant.  Certainly  clerical 
training  does  not  prepare  immediately  for  the  largest  section  of  com- 
mercial employment,  namely,  selling. 

Below  are  added  organization  figures  of  three  other  business  houses. 

Organization  of  a  Retail  Dry  Goods  House  (Boston)^ 

1.  Approximate  number  of  employees,  967. 

2.  Classification  of  employees,  e.  g.,  managerial,  buyers,  salesmen, 
clerical,  etc. 

Buyers  and  Assistants   54      Alteration  ^ 

Managerial    77      Piece  Workers  I      - 

Sales    311      Manufacturing   T     ^ 

Stodc   90      Repairers    J 

Floor  Assistants   28  General  Receiving  and  Delivery  De- 
Cashiers    56         partments    42 

Qerical    ; 116  Shoppers  and  Foreign  Representatives    16 

Decorators   7      Maintenance   53 

3.  The  relative  number  employed  in  each  class,  e.  g.,  15  per  cent. 
clerical,  etc: 

Buyers  and  Assistants  5.6      Alteration  ^ 

Managerial    7.9      Piece  Workers  

Sales   32.2      Manufacturing   

Stock 9.3      Repairers  ^ 

Floor  Assistants   2.9      General  Receiving  and  Delivery  De- 
Cashiers  5.8         partments    

Clerical    12.0      Shoppers  and   Foreign   Representa- 

Decorators    7        tives   

Maintenance   

^  These  replies  reprinted  as  received  from  business  houses. 


12. 
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Insurance  Businessi  New  Yorki  with  151488  Employees  ^ 

What  percentage  of  the  whole  organization  does  each  class  of  em- 
ployees represent — e.  g.,  15  per  cent,  clerical? 

Per  Cent 

Superintendents   2. 10 

Assistants  9.38 

Agents    57.86 

Inspectors   16 

Managers   04 

.Heads    59 

Assistants    61 

Bookkeepers    4.53 

Clerks    12.44 

Stenographers    2.95 

Typewriters    5.22 

Telephone  Operators  03 

Electricians    16 

Engineers    31 

Porters  and  Cleaners   i  .98 

Commissariat  help 79 

Printers    78 


Wholesale  Dry  Goods  House,  Boston,  365  Employees 


1 


The  relative  number  employed  in  each  class,  e.  g.,  15  per  cent, 
clerical,  etc. : 

Per  Cent. 

Managerial    2 

Buyers    6 

Salesmen 24 

Clerical    19 

Stock  hands   25 

Packers    4 

Sorters  and  callers  7 

Entry   Clerks    4 

Watchmen,  loft  men,  elevator  men,  etc 6 

Carpenters  and  Repairs    2 

Engine    i 

Figures  from  other  business  organizations  show  approximately  the 
same  ratios  with  a  single  exception,  that  of  a  bank,  where  the  greatest 
proportion  of  employees  serve  in  clerical  capacities. 

Transfers  in  Business 

Do  commercial  employees  begin  in  the  clerical  position  and  transfer 
into  other  departments?  Evidence  is  strong  that  such  a  transfer  is 
not  the  usual  procedure.  From  the  replies  of  business  men  the  follow- 
ing are  offered  as  typical  answers :  "If  he  enters  the  office  it  would  be 
most  desirable  to  know  bookkeeping.  If  in  the  store,  merchandising. 
We  employ  women  stenographers."  "We  employ  experts  in  the  three 
subjects  mentioned,  but  a  knowledge  of  stenography  and  typewriting  is 
necessary  only  to  those  employed  in  that  department."  "We  do  not 
make  it  a  condition,  in  the  case  of  young  men  entering  our  employ,  to 

*  These  replies  reprinted  as  received  from  business  houses. 
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be  familiar  with  stenography,  typewriting,  or  bookkeeping,  unless  they 
are  specifically  employed  to  do  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  work." 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  the  statistics  presented  above  deal 
only  with  large  business  organizations,  and  that  facts  relating  to  small 
businesses  are  not  considered.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  same  ratio 
of  clerical  work  is  fairly  constant  whatever  the  size  of  the  business 
may  be.  It  is  admitted  that  a  boy  entering  a  small  business  where  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  perform  varied  duties  will  need  to  have  some 
facility  in  clerical  arts;  but  he  will  need  more  to  have  in  addition  other 
training  if  he  is  to  be  as  generally  useful  as  possible.  If  an  individual, 
unaided,  could  carry  on  one  complete  business,  the  percentage  of  his 
time  devoted  to  the  different  activities  of  commerce  would  approximate 
the  proportions  indicated  in  the  examples  above.  The  major  efforts  of 
this  individual  would  be  in  the  competitive  department  of  the  business; 
and,  if  he  could  acquire  by  training  facility  in  but  one  business  opera- 
tion, the  essential  art  would  be  buying  and  selling,  not  keeping  books. 

Evidence  from  the  Vocatioii  Bureau  of  Boston 

The  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston,  in  a  recent  bulletin  (1912)  deal- 
ing with  the  subject,  "The  Department  Store  and  Its  Opportunities  for 
Boys  and  Young  Men,"  presents  a  suggestive  body  of  confirmatory  evi- 
dence.   Extract  from  pages  81  and  82 : 

"The  most  usual  lines  of  promotion  and  transfer  for 
boys  may  be  best  shown  by  actual  examples  in  one  of  the 
large  stores,  among  those  investigated,  for  the  month  of 
July,  191 1,  there  being  from  one  to  six  cases  of  each  of 
the  following:  Floor  boy  to  retail  office;  floor  boy  to 
shipping  room;  office  boy  to  stock  boy;  office  boy  to  time 
desk;  errand  boy  to  inspector;  errand  boy  to  truckman; 
stock  boy  to  teller;  inspector  to  retail  office;  inspector  to 
mail  order  department;  inspector  to  receiving  room;  in- 
spector to  stock  boy;  inspector  to  examiner;  inspector  to 
busheling  room;  inspector  to  adjustment  office;  truck  to 
salesman;  truck  to  inspector;  truck  to  office;  stock  boy 
to  salesman;  elevator  boy  to  salesman;  elevator  boy  to 
salesman  in  the  bedding  section.  To  this  may  be  added 
a  few  cases  of  young  men  during  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  store:  Salesman  to  floor  superintendent;  cash- 
ier to  retail  office;  assistant  buyer  to  buyer  in  the  hosiery 
department;  salesman  to  overseer  of  juvenile  help;  assis- 
tant buyer  of  silks  to  be  manager  of  a  millinery  house  of 
an  outside  firm;  from  the  stodk  office  of  the  store  to  the 
Department  of  School  Supplies  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
through  a  civil  service  examination." 
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There  are  several  instances  of  transfer  here  from  the  clerical  side 
of  the  business  to  other  functions,  but  these  illustrations  do  not  show 
that  initial  entrance  into  the  clerical  side  of  the  business  is  the  essential 
or  usual  prerequisite  step  to  liberal  business  opportunities,  which  is  the 
present  mistaken  assumption  of  most  commercial  teachers. 


Commercial  Education  for  Girls 

The  burden  of  the  evidence  above  deals  with  the  boy  situation,  but 
there  is  solid  ground  for  the  inference  that  a  similar  condition  exists 
with  respect  to  girls.  The  deduction  is  proper  that  familiarity  with 
clerical  processes  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  general  commercial  employ- 
ment. Clerical  training  for  the  girl  is  more  appropriate  because  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  girls  find  employment  in  clerical  positions,  but  cleri- 
cal training  for  girls  is  not  a  preparation  for  the  larger  proportion  of 
opportunities  in  business  houses. 


The  School  Trains  Clerical  Employees  Chiefly 

The  reason  why  school  principals  conclude  that  clerical  training  is 
most  desirable  from  the  character  of  the  requests  of  business  men  is 
because  commercial  schools  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  training 
clerical  help.  When  the  business  man  wishes  a  clerk  he  applies  to  the 
"business"  school;  when  he  wishes  a  boy  or  girl  for  other  departments 
of  his  business  he  does  not  so  apply.  One  of  the  New  York  City  prin- 
cipals makes  a  proper  inference  in  the  following:  "In  placing  boys  in 
positions  after  they  are  graduates,  our  experience  has  been  that  the  lar- 
gest demand  is  for  boys  equipped  with  stenography  and  typewriting; 
the  next  largest  for  those  who  are  accurate  in  figures;  the  third  for 
those  with  general  horse  sense ;  and,  lastly,  for  bookkeepers.  Such  facts 
seem  to  justify  the  theory  that  typewriters  are  mainly  in  demand,  but 
this  might  be  met  by  the  statement  that,  if  business  men  knew  they 
•could  get  from  us  graduates  who,  without  stenography  and  typewriting, 
are  fitted  for  more  important  things,  they  would  seek  from  us  such  young 
men." 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  every  boy  graduate  of  New  York  com- 
mercial schools  might  enter  business  in  a  clerical  capacity,  and  that 
subsequently  the  majority  might  transfer  to  other  and  more  promising 
departments;  and  yet  the  position  maintained  in  this  report  remains  true; 
because  the  schools  as  yet  train  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  who 
go  into  business.  The  historic  example  of  a  Cortelyou  who  became  a 
cabinet  member  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  stenography  has  led  too 
many  educators  to  conclude  that  the  royal  road  to  success  lies  through 
the  same  path. 
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Studies  in  business  organization  made  in  connection  with  this  report  ^ 
show  a  range  of  13  per  cent,  to  19  per  cent,  engaged  in  clerical  work, 
and  that  transfer  from  clerical  departments  to  other  departments  is  un- 
usual. The  evolution  of  success  is  usually  within  the  department  of  orig- 
inal entrance;  that  is,  the  boy  who  enters  the  bookkeeping  department 
advances  in  that  department,  and  the  boy  who  enters  on  stock  usually 
becomes  a  salesman.  The  chances  of  a  high  grade  of  remuneration  in 
the  clerical  department,  except  at  the  head,  are  relatively  less  than  in 
the  competitive  side  of  business,  and  the  likelihood  of  upward  growth  is 
relatively  less.  If  we  should  adopt  Dean  Schneider's  classification  of 
occupations  as  energizing  and  enervating,*  clerical  training  will  certainly 
come  closer  to  the  second,  though  probably  not  at  all  to  the  degree  whiclT 
is  found  in  industry. 

The  Narrow  Aim  of  Present  Day  Commercial  Bducation 

It  is  a  fair  inference  that  commercial  education  with  its  present 
limited  objective  is  aiming  at  the  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  ap- 
proximately 15  per  cent  of  the  demand  for  commercial  employees.  This 
fraction  represents  an  important  and  integral  part  of  business  needs. 
Because  it  is  the  lesser  part,  it  should  not  be  neglected.  As  indicated  in 
Section  I,  this  part  is  done  well,  and  we  can  suggest  little  in  the  way 
of  improvement 

Where  the  Majority  of  the  Business  Recruits  Come  From 

What  about  the  other  85  per  cent,  of  commercial  employees?  From 
what  sort  of  training  do  beginners  in  the  other  departments  of  business 
come?  We  do  not  know  definitely.  The  answer  to  this  question  could 
not  be  undertaken  within  the  limits  of  this  investigation.  We  shall 
suggest  in  Section  III  of  this  report  (p.  57)  how  furtiier  evidence  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  may  be  secured,  but  we  have  some  facts  and  sur- 
mises that  are  suggestive.  First,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  many 
businesses  a  certain  proportion  of  positions  cannot  have  appropriate 
training  in  a  secondary  school  because  of  the  immaturity  of  high  school 
pupils.  The  large  percentage  of  college  graduates  who  enter  business 
each  year  shows  how  certain  positions  are  filled.  Again,  the  number 
of  commercial  schools  of  collegiate  grade  is  becoming  considerable,  and 
the  graduates  of  these  institutions  enter  business  very  rarely  in  clerical 
capacities. 

The  Standards  Set  by  Business  Men 

Question  i  of  the  letter  of  inquiry  sent  to  business  men  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  now  under  consideration.  Business  men,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  set  educational  standards  even  for  clerical  employees,  al- 
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though  for  a  clerical  position  specific  clerical  ability  is  often  sought.  For 
all  other  positions,  which  constitute  about  85  per  cent,  in  the  averag^e 
business  house,^  only  general  qualifications  are  indicated,  such  as  good 
appearance,  good  family,  good  credentials.  The  following  are  some 
typical  answers  to  Question  i :  "No.  Each  applicant  stands  on  his  own 
merits,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  well  educated  young  man  always 
has  the  preference."  "We  have  no  exact  educational  standards.  We 
examine  applicants  in  elementary  arithmetic  and  spelling.  Naturally  "we 
give  preference  to  applicants  with  the  best  educational  equipment,  but 
very  often  our  beginners  (boys  of  16  and  17,  girls  of  17  and  18  years 
of  age)  have  only  a  grammar  school  training."  "Juniors  are  engaged 
•by  reason  of  personal  appearance,  aptness,  and  general  intelligence.  It 
often  happens  that  graduates  are  not  as  bright  nor  as  intelligent  nor  as 
adaptable  as  those  who  have  not  graduated." 

Again  we  present  results  from  Pittsburgh  as  corroboratory  evi- 
dence : 

"Of  those  replying,  28  per  cent,  set  no  educational 
standards;  40  per  cent,  prefer  high  school  graduates  (3 
per  cent,  of  these  preferred  high  school  graduates  to  col- 
lege graduates)  ;  14  per  cent,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
more  education  the  better;  8  per  cent,  require  only  com- 
mon school  education ;  6  per  cent,  prefer  commercial  edu- 
cation; I  per  cent,  prefer  technical  school  education;  i 
per  cent,  require  'brains,'  not  'diplomas';  i  per  cent,  con- 
sider prime  requisite  'congeniality.'  'I  would  not  over- 
look the  most  essential  of  all  requisites,  and  those  are 
good  deportment  and  personal  tidiness,  which  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  carry  great  weight.' " 

We  infer  from  the  opinions  of  business  men  two  things : 

(i)  That  clerical  training  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  emplo)mient, 
except  for  clerical  positions,  nor  at  present  is  any  other  kind  of  specific 
commercial  training  sought  as  an  alternative. 

(2)  As  far  as  the  testimony  of  business  men  goes,  the  results  are 
mainly  negative;  there  has  been  no  clear  formulation  of  principles  to 
guide  commercial  schools. 

It  is  likely  that,  even  in  the  case  of  clerical  positions,  the  majority 
of  beginners  enter  without  preparation  and  are  trained  in  the  business 
houses.  For,  while  clerical  training  aims  at  about  15  per  cent,  of  the 
openings,  by  no  means  do  the  special  schools  fill  this  proportion  of  the 
places.  So  of  necessity  the  great  majority  of  business  positions  are 
filled  by  boys  and  girls  who  come  from  elementary  schools,  the  gen- 
eral, manual  training,  and  classical  high  schools,  private  schools,  and 
colleges.  It  is  significant  that  business  men  do  not  point  out  any  su- 
periority of  the  commercial  school  product  over  the  general  school  prod- 
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uct  We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  non-commercial  schools 
have  a  larger  influence  in  the  sum  total  upon  business  than  do  the  spe- 
cial schools,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  or  not  the  general  school 
is  not  giving  at  present  more  appropriate  training  for  the  major  busi- 
ness needs.  The  pupil  in  the  general  high  school  does  not  get  false  im- 
pressions concerning  business  demands;  he  is  not  led  to  believe  that 
clerical  ability  is  the  one  essential,  and  in  applying  for  a  position  he  does 
not  seek  office  work  as  the  only  business  opportunity.  The  issue  raised 
here  will  be  constructively  dealt  with  in  the  third  section  of  this  report. 
It  is  evident  that  business  men  have  had  no  choice  of  an  alternative, 
for  commercial  schools  have  not  offered  anything  but  clerical  work. 
During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  marked  development  of 
schools  of  salesmanship  conducted  within  stores,  and  correspondence 
schools  of  the  same  nature.  Both  illustrate,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  grow- 
ing conviction  that  other  and  more  important  functions  of  business  must 
have  appropriate  training. 

Coeducation  in  Commercial  Edttcation 

The  principle  of  coeducation  in  business  education  as  carried  on  at 
present  in  general  high  schools  deserves  some  comment  in  passing.  The 
significant  fact  observable  in  Mr.  Chatfield's  figures  is  the  specialization 
of  occupation  by  sex.  Business  men  confirm  this  fact  by  the  frequent 
statement,  "We  employ  women  stenographers."  Clerical  training  is 
more  appropriate  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  girls.  They  succeed 
better  in  it,  and  find  employment  with  this  equipment  more  readily.  Co- 
educational commercial  schools,  as  stated  above,  testify  that  boys  drop 
out  faster  than  girls.  Here  is  a  typical  answer  from  school  principals: 
"Initial  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  is  2  to  3 ;  at  the  end  of  the  course  the  ratio 
is  I  to  4  or  5."  The  boys  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  of  Boston, 
which  has  the  double  advantage  of  being  a  separate  school  (no  girls), 
and  having  a  course  of  study  of  a  non-clerical  character,  persist  in  at- 
tendance on  the  average  better  than  boys  in  general  schools,  e.  g.,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Boston,  annual  loss  of  membership,  13.46  per 
cent.  (1906-10);  English  High  School,  Boston,  16.7  per  cent.  (1907- 
10) ;  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  17.6  per  cent.  (1905-10)  ;  East  High 
School,  Cleveland,  17.4  per  cent.  (1905-10). 


An  Experiment  in  Segregation  of  the  Sexes 

In  one  general  high  school  in  New  York  City  (Bryant),  an  ex- 
periment has  been  made  during  the  current  school  year  in  segregating 
the  sexes  in  commercial  courses.  Following  is  the  reply  of  the  principal 
under  date  of  March  19,  1912: 
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"Referring  to  yours  of  the  13th  instant,  I  beg  to  say 
that  before  the  segregation  of  the  sexes  in  our  commer- 
cial department  41  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  entered  would 
leave  before  the  end  of  the  first  term.  Since  we  have 
made  a  commercial  course  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  boys,  only  8  per  cent,  leave  during  the  term,  and  of  this 
8  per  cent,  seven-eighths  leave  the  commercial  course  to 
enter  the  regular  four-year  course." 

While  this  experience  seems  to  be  a  strong  endorsement,  the  experi- 
ment has  been  carried  on  for  too  short  a  time  to  base  positive  conclu- 
sions upon  it. 

Economic,  social,  and  sentimental  reasons  still  tend  to  keep  many 
high  schools  coeducational,  but  it  is  well  worth  while  in  New  York  City 
to  inquire  further  into  the  principle  of  segregation.  For  the  purpose 
of  effective  commercial  education,  we  maintain  that  the  segregation  of 
the  sexes  is  of  vital  importance. 


Courses  of  Study  in  New  York  City 

Commercial  High  Schooli  Brooklyii 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  with  some  detail  several  courses  of 
study  in  operation  in  New  York  City  commercial  schools.  Courses  of 
study  can  only  be  judged  in  the  relation  of  principle  to  practice.  If  the 
aims  are  challenged  then  the  course  of  study  exalting  those  aims  can- 
not be  approved.  Let  us  examine  several  courses  of  study  in  the  light 
of  desirable  and  of  mistaken  aims. 


Courses  of  Study  of  the  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn 

FIRST  YEAR 

THREE- YEAR  COURSE  FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 

Hours  Hours 

English    S  English    5 

Business     Practice     (Arithmetic    and  Business     Practice     (Arithmetic    and 

Penmanship)    5  Penmanship)     5 

Commercial  (Geography    2  Commercial   (Geography    2 

Biology 3  Biology 3 

Bookkeeping  and  Correspondence  4  German  or  Spanish  5 

Music    I  Music    I 

Drawing    2  Drawing    2 

Gjrnmasium    2  Gymnasium    2 

Aiscmbly  i  Assembly   1 
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SECOND  YEAR 
Hours  Hoars 

English    • 3  English  

History   3  History   

Stenography   5  Stenography   

Physics  or  Chemistry  4  Physics,  Chemistry  or  Algebra 

Accomits    5  Language  ^ 

Music   I  Bookkeeping  and  Correspondence  . . ., 

Gymnasium    2  Music   

Drawing   2  Gymnasium    

Assembly    i  Assembly    


THIRD  YEAR 

English    3  English    

American  History  4  American  History 

Stenography   5  Stenography   

Law,  Shop  or  Drawing 3  Language  

Accounts    2  Accounts    

lypewrittng    5  Music    

Music I  Gymnasium    \ 

Gymnasium    2  Assembly    

Assembly    i 


FOURTH  YEAR 


English    

Langua^    

Typewnting    

Law,  Drawing  or  Shop 

Economics    

Chemistry,  Physics  or  Geometry 

Music   

Gymnasium    

Assembly    


The  Four-Year  Course  gives  a  thorough  preparation  for  business  and  for  life» 
and  leads  regularly  to  the  DIPLOMA  of  the  school.  It  also  fits  those  who  desire  it 
for  higher  study. 

The  Three-Year  Course  is  designed  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
longer  time.    It  omits  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  and  leads  to  a  CERTIFICATE. 

The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  pupil  may  change 
from  the  three-^ear  course  to  four,  or  from  the  four-year  to  the  three. 

Parents  will  be  kind  enough  to  indicate  in  the  space  below  the  course  they  wish 
their  sons  to  take  by  crossing  out  the  course  or  language  which  is  NOT  to  be  takoL 

The  aims  of  the  four-year  course  are  set  forth  in  the  first  expIanatcMy 
paragraph,  and  they  are  apparently  twofold,  namely,  a  preparation  for 
business  and  for  life,  and  for  higher  institutions.  The  advantages  of 
specialization  are  lessened  in  this  double  objective.  The  whole  theory 
of  special  schools  is  to  devote  the  major  effort  to  some  one  aim.  The 
attempt  to  include  preparation  for  higher  institutions  is  tmfortunatc. 
It  was  explained  to  the  investigator  that  fitting  for  life  was  not  an  op- 
tional and  distinct  aim,  but  a  concomitant  of  the  purpose  of  this  school 
which,  while  fitting  boys  for  business,  gave  general  culture  and  equip- 
ment for  citizenship.    This  is  entirely  praiseworthy,  but  it  ought  not  to 
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be  necessary  to  assume  that  a  proper  vocational  education  does  not  con- 
tain within  its  own  meaning  these  general  assumptions.  Fitting  for 
life  has  long  been  stated  to  be  the  aim  of  general  education;  but  the 
definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression  has  too  often  not  been  clear 
or  satisfactory. 

The  choice  of  subjects  found  in  the  course  of  study  of  a  special  school 
intended  to  provide  vocational  (commercial)  training  for  business  is 
justified  by  New  York  City  principals,  as  follows :  the  subjects  must  be, 
first,  of  a  general  character,  giving  the  material  necessary  for  any  well 
informed  person — such  subjects  are  English,  history,  arithmetic;  second, 
the  methods  involved  in  acquiring  certain  subjects  are  useful  as  a  part 
of  a  general  equipment — such  subjects  as  mathematics,  science,  com- 
position; third,  they  must  constitute  a  body  of  special  vocational  equip- 
ment— such  subjects  as  bookkeeping,  office  practice. 

The  course  of  study  under  consideration  shows,  to  a  degree,  a  com- 
prehension of  and  adherence  to  these  principles.  Such  a  subject  as  Eng- 
lish can  and  should,  while  constituting  a  subject  involving  general  val- 
ues, still  be  in  a  commercial  school  a  specific  kind  of  English  for  pupils 
selecting  the  vocation  of  commerce  as  an  objective;  for  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  one  subject  may  possess  a  twofold  value,  namely,  culture 
and  vocational  training.  A  similar  statement  will  apply  to  other  subjects, 
such  as  history,  chemistry,  and  physics.  The  assertion  that  the  course  of 
study  fits  for  higher  institutions  shows,  in  a  large  measure,  that  the 
vocational  motive  shares  attention  with  another,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  is  difficult  and  engrossing.  An  examination  of  college  entrance 
requirements  and  State  syllabi  will  bear  out  this  contention. 

In  the  above  course  of  study  are  found  subjects  which  cannot  be 
justified  as  requirements  for  any  adequate  reason,  e.  g.,  music  for  four 
years,  drawing,  and  geometry.  We  can  find  no  adequate  evidence  to 
show  that  stenography  should  be  a  requirement  for  boys  in  a  commer- 
cial high  school.  Shop  work  with  no  bearing  on  the  problems  of  com- 
merce as  an  elective  in  a  commercial  school  is  out  of  place.  Biology  may 
be  justified  on  the  ground  of  its  general  value;  but  as  fundamental  com- 
mercial sciences  physics  and  chemistry  with  special  applications  should 
be  preferred.  Biology  is  more  aptly  the  science  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

The  course  of  study  is  too  choppy ;  that  is,  there  are  too  many  sub- 
jects, and  too  few  periods  are  assigned  to  each  subject.  This  probably 
comes  from  the  attempt  to  divide  the  aim  of  the  school.  We  agree  with 
the  following  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  Sixty  (High  School  Teach- 
ers' Association)  contained  in  the  official  bulletin  of  March  i6,  1912: 
"We  concur  in  general  with  the  present  tendency  in  educational  theory 
favoring  greater  concentration  upon  fewer  high  school  subjects.  At 
present  many  of  our  students  are  required  to  carry  six  or  more  subjects 
at  once.  This  leads  to  distraction,  superficiality,  and  the  violation  of 
many  principles  of  efficiency." 
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In  justice  to  the  school  under  consideration,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  a  number  of  subjects,  e.  g.,  chemistry,  are  made  to  conform  to  the 
vocational  purpose  of  the  school.  One  English  teacher  expressed  him- 
self as  dissatisfied  with  the  English  course  as  tested  by  regents'  require- 
ments, and  favored  a  different  kind  of  English  to  better  suit  the  needs 
of  commercial  pupils.  The  head  of  the  department,  however,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  academic  English  was  of  superior  advantage.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  was  entirely  favorable  to  the  opinion  voiced  in  the  criti- 
cisms given  above.  He  says :  "Our  syllabi  follow  in  English  the  regular 
State  and  city  syllabus;  in  other  departments  we  follow  plans  of  our 
own,  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  a  commercial  school.  Our 
history  is  made  largely  social,  industrial,  and  economic.  Our  physics 
and  chemistry  are  given  but  four  periods  a  week,  where  the  college  en- 
trance requirements  call  for  five  periods,  and  the  work  is  made  to  turn 
largely  upon  industrial  applications.  Our  mathematics  is  also  necessarily 
below  college  entrance  requirements,  being  given  only  four  periods  a 
week." 


The  Conunerdal  Course  in  Jamaica^  Flushing,  Newtown,  Richmond 
BSH^  Far  Rockaway,  and  Bushwick  High  Schools 

FIRST  YEAR 

English   5 

Gennan,  or  French,  or  Si>anish  5 

Commercial  arithmetic,  i  and  2  Physiology  and  Hygiene 5 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  and  Business  Forms,  i  and  2 5 

Drawing 2 

Voice  Training  and  Declamation  i 

Music    I 

Physical  Training  2 

Pupils  wishing  to  defer  the  study  of  Bookkeeping  until  the  second  year  may  take 
in  its  place  either  Biology  or  Algebra. 

SECOND  YEAR 

English 3 

German,  or  French,  or  Spanish  5 

BookJceeping,  3  and  4 5 

Stenography,  3  and  4  5 

Typewriting    4 

Business   Correspondence   3 

Physical  Training  2 

Music    I 

28 

Pupils  not  wishing  \o  take  both  Stenography  and  Bookkeeping  may  substitute  for 
either  of  these  Algebra  or  Chemistry. 
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THIRD  YEAR 

English    3 

German,  or  French,  or  Spanish  5 

Bookkeeping  and  Office  Practice,  5  and  6  5 

Stenography,  3  and  4  5 

Typewriting   • 4 

Commercial   Law    3 

as 

Pm>il8  not  wishing  to  take  both  Stenography  and  Bookkeeping  may  substitute  for 
either  of  these  Geometry  or  American  History  and  Civics. 

This  course  is  followed  in  the  schools  noted  above  and  is  closely 
similar  to  the  courses  used  in  the  other  general  high  schools  offering 
three-year  courses.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pupils  not  wishing  to 
take  the  vocational  subjects  of  the  course  may  substitute  other  subjects 
not  vocational.  If  pupils  take  advantage  of  this  option,  how  may  it  be 
claimed  that  they  are  pursuing  a  commercial  course?  One  principal 
asserts  that  pupils  practically  never  do  take  advantage  of  it  in  his  school. 
The  course  is  frankly  clerical;  it  is  pursued  mainly  by  girls  who  can 
best  profit  by  it  and  who  find  the  readiest  market  for  clerical  accomplish- 
ment, and  it  is  defensible  for  them.  It  is  not  suitable  for  boys,  a  les- 
ser number  of  bojrs  are  attracted  by  it;  the  failure  of  boys  to  persist  in 
it  has  already  been  noted.  The  general  subjects,  such  as  English  and 
modern  languages,  are  not  related  to  the  vocation,  and  very  frequently 
no  separate  sections  are  maintained  for  commercial  pupils.  The  course, 
on  the  whole,  is  better  for  girls  than  the  course  in  the  Commercial  High 
School  of  Brooklyn  is  for  boys.  The  requirement  of  commercial  law 
may  be  questioned.  The  term  is  pretentious  and  suggests  a  degree  of 
maturity  which  cannot  be  assumed  in  the  third  year  of  the  secondary 
school  period. 

Course  of  Study  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Manhattan 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  High  School  of  Commerce,  Manhattan 

HRST  YEAR 
Required  Periods 

English 4 

German,  French,  or  Spanish  4 

Algebra    ., 4 


Biology*  (with  especial  reference  to  materials  of  commerce)   4 

Business  Knowledge  and  Practice**  1 6 

Drawing  (second  half  year)    2 


Physical  Training  *   2 

Music    X 

*  Including  Physiology. 

♦♦  Including  Local  Industries  and  Government  of  The  City  of  New  York  2 

Busmess   Writing    2 

Business  Arithmetic,  Business  Forms  and  Methods  2 
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SECOND  YEAR 
Required  Periods 

English    3 

German,  French,  or  Spanish  4 

Plane  Geometry 3 

Chemistry  (with  especial  reference  to  materials  of  commerce)    4 

History  *  (with  especial  reference  to  economic  history  and  geography) 3 

Steno^phy    3 

Drawmg  and  Art  Study  2 

Physical  Training  2 

24 
*  First  half  Tear,  Beginning  of  Nations  to  1300  A.  D. 
Second  half  year.  Modem  History  to  1750. 

Electives  Periods 

German,  French,  or  Spanish  4 

Bookkeeping  and  Business  Forms  3 

Business  Arithmetic    i 

Commercial   Greography    z 

THIRD  YEAR 
Required  Periods 

English    3 

German,  French,  or  Spanish  4 

Geometry  and  Algebra  *   3 

Physics    5 

History  **  (with  especial  reference  to  materials  of  commerce)  3 

Drawing  and  Art  Study  i 

Physical  Training 2 

21 

Electives  Periods 

German,  French,  or  Spanish  4 

Bookkeeping  and  Business  Arithmetic 3 

Steno^aphy  and  Typewriting  3 

Drawmg  and  Art  Study   2 

Commercial  Geography  i 

*  In  the  second  half  year,  students  may  elect  additional  Stenography  and  Type- 
writixig  or  Bookkeeping  in  place  of  the  second  course  in  Mathematics,  or  may  give 
double  time  to  Mathematics  by  omitting  either  Stenography  or  Bookkeeping. 

*^  First  half  year,  English  and  Colonial  History,  i^  to  1750.  Second  half  year. 
Modem  History  (England  and  the  Continent),  1750  to  present  time. 


FOURTH  YEAR 
Required  Periods 

English 3 

German,  French,  or  Spanish  4 

Economics  and  Economic  Geography  4 

History  of  the  United  States  (with  especial  reference  to  industrial  and  con- 
stitutional aspects)    ; 4 

Physical  Training  2 

17 
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Electives  Periods 

A  Foreign  Language  4 

Advanced  Chemistry  4 

Economic   Biology   4 

Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geometry  4 

Elementary  Law  and  Commercial  Law  * 4 

Advanced  Bookkeeping,  Business  Correspondence,  and  Office  Practice 4 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  4 

Drawing  and  Art  Study 4 

Modem  Industrialism  i 

^  Students  who  do  not  elect  law  in  the  fourth  year  may  receive  iifstructions  in 

Commercial  Law  in  connection  with  Advanced  Booldceeping. 

The  course  shows  a  broad  scope  intended  to  cover  both  "general 
<:ulture"  and  training  for  business.  It  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  con- 
taining too  many  subjects  with  too  few  recitations  per  subject.  Again, 
we  do  not  approve  stenography  as  a  compulsory  study  for  boys  in  any 
year.  We  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of  compulsory  music,  drawing, 
and  art.  Plane  geometry  as  a  compulsory  study  in  commercial  schools 
cannot  be  defended,  and  the  geometry  and  algebra  of  the  third  year  arc 
of  more  than  doubtful  value  in  such  a  school.  The  amount  of  compul- 
sory algebra  and  geometry  throughout  the  course  is  practically  that  of 
a  college  preparatory  school,  and  this  school  is  not  frankly  college  pre- 
paratory. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce  is  the  only  school  not  fettered  by 
regents'  examinations,  and  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  course  of 
study  more  suitable  to  the  special  needs  of  commerce  is  consequently 
large.  The  course  of  study  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  CommercisJ 
High  School  of  Brooklyn;  but  the  school  has  not  taken  full  advantage 
of  its  opportunities.  In  addition  to  the  defects  pointed  out  above,  it 
should  be  noted  that  commercial  geography  as  an  elective  one  period 
per  week  in  the  third  year  could  well  be  offered  with  more  periods  as  a 
required  study  in  the  same  year  instead  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Com- 
mercial law  in  the  fourth  year  (elective)  should  replace  history  (re- 
quired).^ 

The  school  syllabi  show  a  commendable  effort  to  embody  the  vocational 
purposes  of  the  school.  The  general  subjects,  when  possible,  are  made 
to  possess  a  commercial  value.  For  example,  the  aim  of  the  instruction 
in  modern  languages  is  said  to  be  "thorough  grounding  in  the  essen- 
tials of  grammar,  reading,  of  representative  German,  French,  and  Span- 
ish prose ;  the  acquiring  of  an  active  vocabulary ;  mastery  of  simple  com- 
mercial correspondence.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  pupil  a 
fair  speaking  knowledge,  a  good  reading  knowledge,  and  a  familiarity 
with  commercial  German,  French,  or  Spanish."  Testimony  from  the 
principal  is  as  follows:  "The  general  work  is  intimately  related  to  the 
fundamental  work  of  the  school,  and  for  that  reason  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  general  work  of  the  academic  high  school.  Every  depart- 
ment has  its  particular  problem,  the  task  of  making  its  work  function 
in  a  genuine  training  for  business."    We  conclude  that  the  ideal  set  up 

*  See  footnote  2,  p.  50. 
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in  this  testimony  would  be  far  more  productive  of  results  in  a  course 
of  study  more  definitely  vocational. 

Teachers  in  Commercial  Schools  without  Experience  and  Training 

As  noted  in  Section  I,  the  lack  of  teachers  with  commercial  experi- 
ence and  sympathy  is  a  serious  matter.  In  the  Commercial  High  School 
of  Brooklyn,  eighteen  out  of  ninety-six  are  so-called  commercial  teach- 
ers— ^meaning  teachers  who  instruct  in  clerical  arts.  The  remaining 
teachers — ^seventy-eight  in  number — came  from  general  lists  designed  to 
furnish  teachers  for  academic  high  schools.  It  cannot  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  majority  of  these  teachers  will  acquire  the  vocational  point  of 
view  after  being  assigned  to  the  special  school.  Higher  schools  of  com- 
merce (college  and  university)  have  attained  some  prominence  in  this 
country,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  such  schools  could  train  sufl&- 
dent  teachers  for  secondary  schools  of  commerce.  The  requirements 
of  Germany  are  suggestive  as  proper  models.  In  that  country  teachers 
for  secondary  commercial  schools  are  required  to  be  either  graduates 
of  higher  commercial  schools  or  else  to  have  actual  commercial  ex- 
perience. 

Seasons  for  Poorer  Quality  of  Commercial  Pupils 

Attention  was  called  in  Section  I  to  the  relatively  poor  quality  of 
commercial  pupils  (particularly  in  general  high  schools),  poorer  in 
mental  power,  social  grade,  and  in  personal  character.  A  law  of  human 
gravitation  probably  explains  this  phenomenon.  Our  commercial  educa- 
tion at  present  trains  only  for  the  "enervating"  occupations  of  com- 
merce, corresponding  in  a  rough  way  to  the  automatic  work  of  industry. 
Commerce  has  its  full  amount  of  energizing  occupations — more  perhaps 
relatively  than  has  industry.  But  commercial  education  does  not  take 
cognizance  of  these  opportunities;  and  as  a  consequence  the  higher  type 
of  individual,  the  energetic,  forceful,  and  ambitious  boy  or  girl,  does 
not  pursue  commercial  education. 

There  are  other  contributory  reasons  to  the  failure  of  the  best  pu- 
pils to  select  commercial  education.  Social  prejudice  is  still  strong 
against  many  forms  of  applied  education.  Teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  influence  the  brightest  pupils 
toward  what  is  considered  more  liberal  education.  Ambitious  parents 
still  see  in  the  professions  a  better  prospect  than  in  business.  Changes 
in  this  attitude  are  banning.  The  overcrowding  of  the  professions  and 
the  growing  opportunities  of  business  are  counteracting  influences;  the 
preponderance  of  college  men  entering  business  is  another  significant 
sign. 

Commercial  education  can  be  made  to  appeal  to  all  classes  of  pupils, 
but  several  specific  things  are  immediately  necessary  to  remedy  present 
conditions.    Commercial  education  must  greatly  expand  its  scope  to  em- 
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brace  the  larger  opportunities  of  business;  business  men  must  cooperate 
in  many  ways ;  they  must  set  standards  and  point  their  needs  more  spe- 
cifically. It  is  also  important  that  a  large  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning business  opportunities  must  be  made  available  for  pupils,  parents, 
and  teachers. 

Objections  to  Regents'  Bramfaiations 

Finally,  a  word  must  be  said  here  as  to  the  effect  of  regents'  exam- 
inations on  commercial  education.  The  foremost  objection  to  the  re- 
gents' examinations  in  this  field  is  the  fact  that  these  examinations  en- 
force and  perpetuate  a  set  of  standards  which  are  artificial,  not  real 
The  limitations  of  the  present  purpose  of  these  examinations,  and  the 
desirability  of  adding  other  and  more  important  aims,  have  already 
been  pointed  out.  Further,  a  set  of  written  tests,  such  as  constitute  the 
regents'  examinations,  do  not  test  vocational  efficiency,  for  the  true  test 
of  vocational  efficiency  is  the  success  of  the  individual  in  business;  and 
a  thorough  system  of  following  up  pupils  in  business  is  a  more  appro- 
priate test  of  vocational  efficiency  than  any  written  test  can  be.  But 
the  teacher  is  held  responsible  for  the  success  of  boys  and  girls  on  writ- 
ten papers.  The  teacher's  promotion  to  the  highest  grade  of  rank  is 
judged  in  part  by  this  standard.  The  natural  inclination  of  the  teachers 
is  to  disregard  the  real  test  in  the  business  world  and  to  exalt  the  arti- 
ficially imposed  standard.  The  investigator  found  evidence  that  the 
temptation  is  strong  for  teachers  to  drill  pupils  on  past  examination  pa- 
pers, to  emphasize  topics  which  are  liable  to  be  asked  in  the  State  tests. 
The  danger  is  constant  that  coaching  and  cramming  may  take  the  place 
of  instruction  and  the  development  of  real  power.  Again,  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  written  examinations  really  test  educational  achieve- 
ments.    Educators  have  never  agreed  that  they  do.^ 

The  apparent  reason  why  commercial  education  has  been  subjected 
to  the  regents'  examinations  is  due  to  the  fact  that  commercial  subjects 
have  been  classified  as  academic  subjects,  instead  of  vocational  subjects. 
The  State  department  does  not  demand  examinations  in  agriculture, 
home  science,  and  shop  work,  presumably  because  these  subjects  are 
classified  a$  vocational.  The  failure  of  educators  to  conceive  commer- 
cial education  as  vocational  in  nature  is  the  cardinal  error  in  the  whole 
matter.  The  further  treatment  of  this  matter  will  be  reserved  for  Sec- 
tion III. 

*In  a  paper  before  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association,  March  gth,  1912,  Oydt 
Furst,  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  made  the  statement  that  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  results  of  college  entrance  examinations  showed  that  achievements  in 
these  tests  have  little  relation  to  the  records  made  in  the  preparatory  schools  and  small 
relation  to  the  grades  attained  in  college. — The  School  Review,  p.  324,  May,  1912. 
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Section  m 

Vocational  Education  Defined 

We  asserted  in  the  concluding  statement  of  Section  II  that  the  crux 
of  the  shortcomings  pointed  out  lay  in  the  failure  to  conceive  commer- 
cial education  as  vocational  education.  What,  then,  is  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  why  is  commercial  education  not  vocational  ?  We  have  adopted 
the  following  definition  of  vocational  education :  ^  "  'Vocational  educa- 
tion' shall  mean  any  education  the  controlling  purpose  of  which  is  to  fit 
for  profitable  employment."  The  definition,  however,  is  not  so  signifi- 
cant as  the  interpretation  of  it.  Certain  forms  of  vocational  education 
in  several  states  are  aided  by  state  money.  The  definitions  of  vocational 
education  in  these  cases  are  very  specific,  and  approved  schools  must  ful- 
fill the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  state  authorities. 

In  general,  state-approved  vocational  schools  must  have  a  direct 
connection  with  the  vocation  taught.  Teachers  in  the  schools  must  have 
had  actual  experience  in  the  vocations;  there  must  be  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  members  representing  the  industries  tdught ;  the  equip- 
ment must  be  suitable,  and  the  selection  of  pupils  must  be  made  some- 
what upon  the  matter  of  fitness  and  adaptability.  Courses  of  study  must 
be  formulated  in  harmony  with  the  aim  as  defined;  provision  for  co- 
operative and  part-time  work  must  be  made.  There  is  no  admission  of 
the  principle  of  divided  motives  such  as  have  been  pointed  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  New  York  City  commercial  schools.  The  vocational 
schools  under  the  interpretation  of  the  Massachusetts  law  must  meet 
the  needs  actually  discoverable  in  the  industries  aimed  at. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  discrepancy  between  commercial  needs  and 
commercial  education.  In  a  word,  education  is  vocational  in  proportion 
as  it  meets  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  vocation.  New  York  City 
commercial  schools  lark  the  vocational  characteristics  just  so  far  as  they 
fail  to  see  and  meet  those  needs.  In  a  broad  sense,  all  schools  are  voca- 
tional in  that  they  aim  at  general  preparation  for  participation  in  life's 
activities;  but  preparation  for  vocational  life  in  a  specific  and  compre- 
hensive way  is  the  essential  aim  of  vocational  schools. 

New  York  City  Commercial  Ccurses  are  not  Vocational 

New  York  City's  commercial  courses  are  academic  rather  than  voca- 
tional. The  general  subjects  in  the  course  are  in  most  cases  not  related 
to  the  vocation ;  the  specific  vocational  subjects  cover  only  a  part  of  the 
vocation,  and  the  lesser  part  at  that.  Compared  with  the  vocational  in- 
dustrial courses  taken  as  a  type,  the  commercial  courses  under  consid- 
eration have  so  small  a  connection  with  commerce  that  they  cannot  be 
strictly  classified  as  vocational.    It  is  true  that  the  pupils  who  have  pur- 

'  MassachusetU  State  Laws,  Acts   191 1,  Chapter  471. 
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sued  these  courses  go  into  commerce,  but  that  fact  does  not  make  the 
courses  vocational.  The  product  of  all  the  schools  in  any  large  com- 
mercial center  go  into  commercial  pursuits,  but  this  fact  does  not  make 
the  schools  vocational.  Approximately  60  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of 
one  of  our  large  Eastern  collies  go  into  commerce,^  but  this  Institution 
cannot  be  called  a  vocational  school.  The  failure  of  the  teachers  to  con- 
ceive commercial  work  as  vocational  is  welt  illustrated  in  the  official 
bulletin  of  the  High  School  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York  City, 
March  16,  1912.  Here,  under  an  excellent  suggestion  for  a  five-subject 
program,  is  found  the  designation  of  commercial  subjects  as  optional 
with  algebra,  Latin,  household  economics,  mechanic  arts;  that  is,  com- 
mercial work  is  just  like  an  academic  subject,  to  be  pursued  four  or  five 
periods  a  week  in  connection  with  other  subjects  having  general  or  in- 
definite aims.  One  would  not  for  a  moment  expect  to  train  industrial 
workers  by  any  such  plan,  and  the  attempt  to  train  commercial  workers 
is  equally  futile. 

^The  Countrywide  Misconception  of  Commercial  Education 

New  York  City  is  not  the  only  city  with  a  false  or  inadequate  con- 
ception of  commercial  education.  Such  a  conception  is  countrywide. 
The  prevailing  notion  concerning  commercial  education  may  be  seen  in 
the  printed  proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  191 1 
(pp.  827-86S).  The  important  papers  in  the  proceedings  have  the  fol- 
lowing titles:  "Bookkeeping  Fundamentals,"  "Teaching  Typewriting 
for  the  Sest  Results,"  "Business  English,"  "Commercial-Economic  Ge- 
ography," "Shorthand,  Its  Educational  and  Practical'Value."  Nowhere 
in  the  discussions  does  there  appear  the  realization  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. None  of  the  speakers  seemed  interested  in  the  matter  of  whether 
or  not  commercial  education  is  pointing  in  the  right  direction,  to  say 
nothing  of  whether  or  not  it  is  hitting  the  mark. 

Inadequate  Foundation  of  Commercial  Education 

There  are  reasons  for  the  widespread  ineffective  type  of  commercial 
education.  Commercial  education  came  into  the  public  school  systems 
of  the  country  at  an  unfortunate  time,  at  a  time  when  it  was  pedagogi- 
cally  unfashionable  for  schools  to  have  a  vocational  purpose.  All  sub- 
jects at  this  epoch  were  idealized  in  order  to  make  them  yield  what  were 
considered  cultural  values.  When  manual  training  came  into  the  schools 
many  people  thought  it  would  benefit  industry.  We  now  find  it  neces- 
sary to  industrialize  manual  training  if  it  is  to  serve  vocational  ends.  It 
will  be  equally  necessary  to  vocationalize  commercial  education,  for  com- 
mercial education  has  been  conventionalized  into  a  high  school  subject 
which  gives  "points"  toward  a  high  school  "academic"  diploma.  The 
^  Studies  made  of  the  classes  of  1901,  1904,  1905  of  Harvard  College. 
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aims,  means,  and  methods  of  commercial  education  have  been  subjected 
to  no  investigations  preliminary  to  adoption,  nor  to  real  tests  as  to  its 
present  effectiveness  in  practice.  Commercial  education  was  originally 
conceived  to  be  merely  clerical  training,  like  that  carried  on  in  business 
colleges,  and  that  notion,  largely  unchanged,  still  persists. 


A  Better  Plan 

Let  us  suppose  that  commercial  education,  like  industrial  education, 
bad  been  delayed  until  the  present  time.  Let  us  assume  that  state  au- 
thorities in  order  to  establish  commercial  education  should  appoint  com- 
missions to  study  the  problem  and  to  report  an  appropriate  plan  of  pro- 
cedure. What  would  they  most  likely  do,  and  what  plans  would  prob- 
ably be  proposed?  Without  doubt  the  program  of  procedure  adopted 
would  be  quite  similar  to  that  for  industrial  education. 

The  plan  adopted  for  state-aided  schools  in  a  neighboring  state  are 
suggestive.  In  Massachusetts  an  investigation  of  the  need  of  an  indus- 
trial school  in  a  community  is  made  through  a  temporary  commission, 
which  consists  of  ^  "manufacturers  and  workingmen  representing  dom- 
inant industries  of  the  vicinity,  of  ladies  of  experience  in  social  and  in- 
dustrial questions,  and  of  members  of  the  local  school  committee,  to- 
gether with  the  superintendent  of  schools."  The  problems  to  solve  are 
in  part  these :  "What  is  the  need  of  industrial  education  in  the  commu- 
nity? What  are  the  dominant  industries  to  be  served  by  the  proposed 
school?  What  becomes  of  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  at  fourteen? 
Which  groups  are  to  be  reached  by  different  forms  of  industrial,  house- 
hold arts,  or  agricultural  training?  What  part  is  the  all-day  school  to 
play?  the  part-time  (cooperative)  school?  the  evening  school?" 

The  above  method  is  recommended.  Why  should  not  such  a  proce- 
dure be  advantageous  in  establishing  commercial  schools  and  in  testing 
commercial  schools  now  in  operation?  The  problem  of  industrial  edu- 
cation is  closely  similar  to  the  problem  of  commercial  education.  Each 
leads  to  useful  occupation  in  the  community.  Training  for  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  training  for  the  marketing  of  goods  should  be  based 
on  similar  principles.  An  increasing  number  of  industrial  corporations 
combine  in  one  management  both  economic  operations.  There  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  be  practical  and  the  other  academic. 

Adjustments  that  Commercial  Education  Must  Make 

Commercial  education  to  fulfill  its  function  must  make  several  im- 
portant adjustments.  Courses  of  study  must  be  so  planned  that  the  gen- 
eral subjects  shall  be  related  to  commerce ;  teachers  of  general  subjects 
m  commercial  schools  should  have  had  either  practical  business  experi- 

'  Bulletin  No.  3,  191 1,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 
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ence  or  training  in  higher  commercial  institutions ;  and  the  more  import 
tant  departments  of  business  should  receive  appropriate  recognition. 

In  the  studies  of  business  organization,  referred  to  above,*  we  saw 
that  a  large  portion  of  business  may  be  called  competitive,  i.  e.,  buying 
and  selling.  In  the  study  of  the  department  store  organization  we  saw 
that  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force  are  employed  in  the  active,  creative 
function  of  business.  Commercial  schools  must  train  for  this  need. 
Clerical  training  does  not  train  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods. 


Business  Men  Have  Not  Seen  Their  Responsibilities 

Again,  commercial  education  must  establish  working  relations  with 
business  houses— a  partnership  in  which  each  does  its  share — ^the  school 
in  giving  proper  theory,  and  the  business  house  in  oflfering  opportunities 
for  practice.  The  problem  of  proper  commercial  education  will  not  be 
solved  until  the  business  man  admits  and  assumes  his  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  Cooperative  arrangements  are  no  more  impossible  in  con- 
nection with  business  houses  than  in  connection  with  factories,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  manufacturer  should  show  altruism  to  the 
extent  of  shouldering  part  of  the  burden  of  education  and  the  business 
man  expect  the  state  to  assiune  the  whole  function ;  in  fact,  there  is  but 
one  philosophy  of  vocational  education;  differences  should  be  found 
only  in  details. 

Because  the  public  school  has  hitherto  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
commercial  education,  commerce  has  felt  no  responsibility  for  it.  But 
the  experience  in  vocational  (industrial)  education  points  strongly  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  the  school  unaided  cannot  deal  effectively  with 
the  problem  (see  Dr.  Schneider's  report).  Business  men  will  need  to  go 
through  the  evolution  of  thought  which  is  leading  the  manufacturer  to 
assume  his  share  in  industrial  education.  For  reasons  of  efficiency,  ex- 
pense, and  expediency,  commercial  training  will  need  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  business  house.  Business,  like  industry,  for- 
merly had  a  system  of  apprenticeship  which  will  need  to  be  reestablished 
in  some  form  of  cooperation  with  the  schools.  In  the  meantime  the 
schools  must  not  wait;  a  plan  which  is  immediately  possible  must  be 
undertaken;  and  practical  cooperation  between  the  school  and  business 
must  be  constantly  aimed  at. 

Difficulties  in  the  Way  of  Better  Commercial  Courses 

It  is  true  that  trained  teachers  and  suitable  textbooks  are  not  now 
available,  that  we  have  no  satisfactory  standards  of  work.  There  never 
will  be  these  teachers  nor  the  essential  means  of  instruction  unless  we 

*  Pages  30,  31. 
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make  a  beginning,  and  we  have  too  long  delayed  the  attempt.  Five  years 
ago  the  materials  of  industrial  education  were  unorganized,  and  no  teach- 
ers were  available.  The  energy  of  states  and  individuals  has  done  much 
in  the  short  intervening  time ;  a  markedly  successful  beginning  has  been 
made,  and  the  essential  materials  for  effective  industrial  education  are 
beginning  to  appear.  A  vigorous  beginning  of  improved  commercial 
education  is  equally  possible  in  the  next  five  years.  The  important  thing 
is  the  conviction  that  the  commercial  education  we  now  have  must  be 
thoroughly  reorganized  and  improved. 

Newer  Types  of  Commercial  SGhools— Hi£;h  Schools  of  Commerce 

The  creation  of  high  schools  of  commerce  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
cotmtry  shows  a  beginning  of  the  realization  of  the  principles  maintained 
in  this  report.  Unfortunately,  these  schools,  as  a  rule,  have  not  broken 
away  from  the  clerical  traditions  which  have  obsessed  commercial  edu- 
cation. In  the  following  pages  we  present  several  courses  of  study 
which  are  suggestive  of  what  is  needed: 

Course  of  Study  for  a  Boys'  Commercial  School 

(4  years) 


FIRST  YEAR 

Periods  per 

Week  of  Home 

Preparation 

English    (related)*    4 

Commercial  German,  or  Spanish,  or  French   (to  be  pursued 

for  four  years;  to  be  selected  after  one  month  in  school)  4 
Penmanship,    ist    half;    Business    Knowledge    and    Practice, 

2d  half   4 

Physical  Geography,*  ^  of  year ;  Physics,*  H  of  year 4 

Mathematics    (Commercial)    — 4 

Assembly  (talks  by  business  men)    

20 
No  electives. 

SECOND  YEAR 


Periods  per 
Week  of 
Recitation 


26 


English    (related)*   4  5 

A  Modem  Language.     (See  ist  year)  4  5 

Bookkeeping    4  5 

General  Histoiy,*  }i  year;  Commercial  Geography,  H  year...      4  5 

Mathematics    (Commercial)    4  5 

Assembly  (talks  by  business  men)   i 

20  26 
No  electives. 
*  These  general  subjects  are  understood  in  each  case  to  be  treated  in  relation  to 
commerce. 
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TraRD  YEAR 

Periods  per     Periods  per 
Week  of  Home       Week  of 
Preparation        Recitation 

English   (related)*   4  5 

A  Modem  Language.    (See  ist  year)   4  5 

Chemistry    (Commercial)    4  5 

Typewriting    i 

Assembly  (talks  by  business  men)   i 

Economic  History  4  5 

Local  Industries  2 

16  23 
Elective — One  of  the  following  subjects  required: 

Bookkeeping   4  5 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  (to  be  pursued  2  years) 5  6 

Plane  (Jeometry 4  5 

Advanced     Commercial     Arithmetic     (Special     Commercial 

Problems)    4  5 

Drawing— Commercial  Design   ..  3 


FOURTH  YEAR 

English,   1st  half   (related);   Civil   Government,  3d  quarter; 

Commercial  Procedure,*  last  quarter  4  5 

A  Modem  Language.     (See  ist  year)  4  5 

Economics    4  5 

Bookkeeping,    unless    taken    3d   year    as    elective    (including 

arithmetic  and  penmanship  review)  4  5 

Assembly    i 

Lectures,  by  business  men.  Advertising,  Salesmanship,  South 

America,  Business  Procedure,  Economic  Resources  of  the 

United  States  2 

16  23 
Elective — One  of  the  following  subjects  required: 

Merchandise,  Salesmanship,  Business  Organization   4  5 

Bookkeeping,  Accounting  4  5 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  (continuous  elective)   5  6 

Chemistry,  Applications  to  commerce 4  5 

Drawing   (Commercial  Design)    3 

The  above  course  of  study  is  not  offered  as  a  finality,  but  as  one  that 
is  practicable  under  present  conditions,  and  promising  a  possibility  of 
development  away  from  the  clerical  training  of  the  past  toward  train- 
ing for  the  larger  aspects  of  business  activity.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
group  (fourth  year)  named  ^'lectures,  etc.,"  should  grow  to  a  subject 
given  the  full  time  during  the  fourth  year.  This  course  of  study  does 
not  compel  exclusive  attention  to  clerical  subjects,  though  there  is  oppor- 
tunity by  means  of  electives  for  boys  to  get  as  good  clerical  training  as 
has  been  offered  in  the  past.  The  general  tendency  of  the  course  is  to 
direct  the  boys'  attention  toward  the  active,  competitive  side  of  business. 

^  These  general  subjects  are  understood  in  each  case  to  be  treated  in  relation  to 
commerce. 

'Such  aspects  of  commercial  law  as  may  be  valuable  and  comprehensible  to  stu- 
dents of  high  school  age. 
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By  means  of  electives  in  the  fourth  year,  opportunity  is  given  to  specialize 
in  one  of  the  three  major  functions  of  business,  namely,  merchandising, 
accounting,  secretarial  work.  Along  with  the  pursuit  of  the  above  out- 
lined course  all  students  should  pursue  apprenticeship  work  in  stores; 
they  should  be  employed  on  Saturdays,  Mondays,  during  holidays,  or 
by  means  of  some  other  part  time  arrangement.  Theory  without  prac- 
tice is  unprofitable. 


Co-operatiye  Arrangements  Between  Schools  and  Business  Houses 

We  recommend  the  beginning  of  cooperative  plans  between  commer- 
cial schools  and  business  houses.  We  present  no  argument  for  the  de- 
sirability of  such  cooperation  because  objections  are  not  so  apt  to  arise 
over  its  desirability  as  over  its  practicability.  Successful  experiments 
are  now  carried  on,  e.  g.,  in  Boston,  where  boys  work  during  the  long 
vacation  period  on  Saturdays,  and  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
holidays.  The  definite  week  and  week  plan  characterizing  industrial 
education  has  not  been  widely  attempted.  It  is  probable  that  commer- 
cial education  will  find  some  other  arrangement  more  profitable.  The 
best  plan  can  be  discovered  only  by  experiment,  and  experiment  should 
begin.  No  one  has  attempted  yet  apparently  a  part-time  plan  for  girls ; 
the  difficulties  here  are  probably  not  greater  than  for  boys,  and  the  need 
of  such  a  plan  will  become  increasingly  apparent. 

For  a  girls'  clerical  course  we  commend  the  one  found  in  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School  as  most  effective.  This  course  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  concentration  upon  vocational  subjects  in  the  second  and 
third  years.  The  course  can  be  improved  by  requiring  general  subjects 
to  be  related  to  the  vocation.  Exemption  from  regents'  examinations 
would  make  this  easily  possible. 


Washington  Irving  High  School 

Course  of  Study  of  Three  Years 

FIRST  YEAR 
Required  Periods 

English    5 

Commercial   Arithmetic    5 

German,  or  French,  or  Spanish,  or  Group  II.,  or  Group  III.,  of  second  year, 

and  additional   drawing  5 

Drawing    2 

Domestic  Science  and  Art  5 

Physical  Training,  including  Physiology  and  Hygiene  2 

Music    I 

Dechunation  and  Voice  Training  i 

a6 
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SECOND  YEAR 
Raqaired  Periods 

English    5 

Physical  Training  • 2 

Music    I 

Dcdamation  and  Voice  Training i 

Drawing •.•...•.,.• • ....•••••  2 

IX 

The  modem  language  chosen  in  the  first  year  may  be  continued  during  the  second 
and  third  years  as  an  alternative  for  music,  declamation  and  drawing  in  the  case  of 
those  who  select  Group  I,  Group  IV,  Group  V,  and  Group  VI. 

2d  and  3d  years 
(Stenographers  and  Typewriters) 
Steoography,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping;  Penmanship,  Spelling,  Office  Practice.    19 

THIRD  YEAR 
Same  as  Second 


Merchandise  and  Salesmanship  for  Girls 

We  reconunend  that  a  course  of  study  similar  to  the  above  with  the 
subjects  merchandise  and  salesmanship  as  a  vocational  group  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Washington  Irving  High  School.  The 
school,  by  reason  of  its  location  in  the  business  district,  seems  to  offer  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  such  an  experiment.  A  large  number  of  girls 
find  employment  as  salesgirls;  this  employment  promises  opportunities  of 
comparative  attractiveness.^  The  failure  of  the  school  system  to  supply 
education  for  the  training  of  salespeople  has  compelled  large  retail  stores 
to  institute  schools  of  their  own,  e.  g.,  John  Wanamaker.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  stores  would  enter  into  a  cooperative  plan  with  the 
schools,  whereby  this  training  could  be  more  effectively  carried  on. 


Separation  of  the  Sexes  in  Commercial  Education 

We  recommend,  in  general  high  schools,  the  segregation  of  the  com- 
mercial pupils  into  a  commercial  department.  This  department  should 
reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  separate  special  commercial  schools, 
and  the  sexes  should  be  separated  for  efficiency  and  for  vocational  rea- 
sons. The  boys  should  pursue  a  course  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that 
of  the  best  special  commercial  schools  for  boys,  and  the  girls  should  be 
given  a  course  founded  upon  the  best  models  for  girls.  The  city  of 
Qeveland  has  a  high  school  of  commerce  for  boys  and  girls;  but  the 
sexes  pursue  different  courses,  each  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  sex.  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  the  same  courses  for  boys  and  girls  in  commerce 
than  there  is  for  the  same  courses  for  boys  and  girls  in  industry.     One 

^Bulletin  No.  10,  Girls'  Trade  Education  League,  6  Beacon  St,  Boston. 
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of  the  city  high  schools  (Bryant)  is  following  a  plan  of  segregation 
like  the  plan  recommended  above.^ 

Elective  Commercial  Courses 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  pupils  taking  gen- 
eral coiu-ses  without  a  particular  objective  should  be  allowed  to  take  in- 
cidental commercial  courses — ^such  as  a  year  in  bookkeeping.  As  long 
as  the  principle  of  election  in  high  schools  is  maintained,  it  will  be  il- 
logical to  deny  such  privilege.  An  incidental  commercial  course  taken 
in  high  school  does  not  mean  commercial  training;  a  pupil  with  this 
equipment  offering  himself  to  a  business  house  as  a  product  of  special- 
ized training  will  damage  the  cause  of  commercial  education.  Undoubt- 
edly much  of  the  criticism  of  business  men  on  commercial  schools  has 
been  due  to  experience  with  such  inadequately  trained  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  evident  that  a  boy  who  has  pursued  a  subject  or  two  in  manual 
training  is  not  fitted  for  industry,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  a  com- 
mercial subject  or  two  does  not  fit  for  commerce.  Our  general  reoom- 
mendation  for  specialization,  for  segregation,  and  for  concentration  sug- 
gests a  general  modification  of  the  elective  system  in  high  schools;  but 
we  will  not  press  this  point  further  than  to  state  that  vocational  educa- 
tion cannot  be  effectively  undertaken  under  the  principle  of  election  of 
studies  as  generally  applied  to-day. 

Evening  and  Continuation  Schools 

A  report  on  the  efficiency  of  commercial  education  would  be  incom- 
plete if  it  did  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  evening  and  continuation 
commercial  instruction.  An  excellent  exposition  and  summary  of  this 
subject  was  made  by  Dr.  John  L.  Tildsley,  principal  of  the  DeWitt  Oin- 
ton  High  School,  in  an  address  before  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.* Mr.  Tildsley  quotes  Mr.  Chatfield's  figures,  showing  that  there 
are  400,000  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen 
in  New  York,  of  whom  less  than  150,000  are  enrolled  in  schools,  public 
and  private.  Approximately  250,000  boys  and  girls  are  not  under  day- 
school  influence,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  major  portion  of  the  number 
do  not  attend  evening  schools.  A  very  large  part  of  this  total  of  250,000 
could  profit  by  commercial  instruction.  The  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  advised  ^  the  substitution  of  day  continuation  schools  for  tiie 
present  evening  schools  affecting  children  coming  under  the  compulsory 
attendance  law.  This  suggestion  is  in  entire  accord  with  our  recom- 
mendations, but  we  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  day  continuation 
schools  should  be  planned  to  include  those  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  eighteen,  and  that  evening  schools  be  made  available  ior  all 


*Sec  Mr.  Dcmarcst's  letter  (p.  36). 
'Monthly  Bulletin,  Chamber  of  Coi 


omnxerce,  March,  1912. 
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over  eighteen.  This  plan  has  proved  practicable  in  Germany  and  seems 
easier  of  control  and  organization  than  any  other  plan. 

Mr.  Tildsley  recommended  that  commercial  continuation  schools 
should  be  conducted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Here  we  differ. 
Education  has  grown  to  be  a  function  of  the  state — ^not  only  traditional 
education,  but  all  education  which  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  bene- 
fit of  the  state.  Continuation  schools  of  all  kinds  promise  to  be  effec- 
tive and  integral  parts  of  the  general  educational  machinery.  Public 
opinion  has  not  in  the  past  recognized  the  now  evidently  enlarged  scope 
of  public  education.  Conviction  of  the  need  of  continuation  schools  is 
growing,  and  support  and  expansion  will  necessarily  follow.  Cities  of 
Siis  country  are  undertaking  the  problem  of  continuation  schools  with 
success  and  promise— witness  Boston  and  Cincinnati. 

Commercial  education  in  the  evening  schools  of  New  York  has  long 
been  carried  on.  Large  numbers  of  pupils*  are  enrolled,  and  the  suc- 
cess attained  has  been  such  as  to  justify,  with  our  recommendations  as 
to  continuation  schools,  the  retention  and  expansion  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Tildsley  *  mentions  some  of  the  obstacles  of  evening  schools  as  follows : 
"The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  evening  school  work  in  this  city 
is  the  great  fluctuation  in  the  attendance  of  the  pupils.  Our  business 
hours  are  long;  the  distances  to  be  traveled  great.  The  will  power  nec- 
essary to  induce  pupils  to  attend  evening  courses  on  four  nights  a  week 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  nights,  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock,  is  found 
only  in  the  exceptional  boy.  Business  education  cannot  thrive  on  a  40 
per  cent,  basis  of  attendance  of  those  registered." 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  evening  schools  could  not  be  under- 
taken by  us,  but  a  brief  discussion  of  evening  commercial  instruction  is 
appropriate  in  this  report. 

Commercial  work  in  evening  schools  in  New  York  City  is  quite  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  other  large  American  cities.  The  work  is  almost  wholly 
clerical  and  without  most  of  the  liberal  features  found  in  day-school 
courses.  There  is  a  lack  of  gradation  of  students  with  respect  to  age, 
previous  attainment,  and  capacity,  a  condition  which  makes  for  ineffec- 
tiveness and  loss  of  membership.  As  is  usual  in  evening  schools  through- 
out the  country,  there  is  found  a  considerable  proportion  of  pupils  who 
come  with  serious  purpose,  with  a  realization  of  their  needs,  and  with 
an  ambition  for  improvement;  but  this  class  forms  the  winnowing  from 
the  chaff,  for  the  major  portion  of  evening  school  pupils  do  not  remain 
and  do  not  profit  in  considerable  measure  by  the  instruction  offered. 

Improvement  can  come  by  a  closer  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the 
needs  of  pupils.  The  establishment  of  continuation  schools,  recommend- 
ed above,  would  be  of  substantial  advantage  toward  better  gradation. 
The  principles  of  the  specialization  of  work  for  closer  adaptation  of 
courses  to  commercial  needs  is  no  less  essential  in  evening  commercial 

*■  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1911,  pp.  140-142. 
'Chamber  of  Commerce  Bulletin,  March,  1912. 
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schools  than  in  day  commercial  schools.  Again,  the  analogy  of  indus- 
trial evening  schools  is  suggestive.  One  state  *  restricts  attendance  upon 
evening  classes  to  those  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  are  employed 
during  the  day  in  industries  to  which  evening  courses  are  closely  re- 
lated. The  strongest  features  of  the  plan  are  the  subdivisions  of  the 
courses  which  meet  specifically  the  needs  of  the  varied  groups  of  indus- 
trial workers. 

The  present  undifferentiated  and  wholesale  method  of  commercial 
instruction  carried  on  in  evening  schools  forms  an  example  of  ineffec- 
tiveness in  marked  contrast  to  the  plan  above  suggested,  which  empha- 
sizes individual  needs. 

Proposed  Evening  Commeicial  Course  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce 

A  course  which  promises  substantial  improvement  for  one  class  of 
commercial  workers  has  been  proposed  by  Principal  Sheppard  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce.  The  aim  of  the  proposed  course  is  to  sup- 
plement the  work  done  in  day  commercial  courses  by  offering  advanced 
work  similar  to  that  of  higher  schools  of  commerce,  such  as  the  Wharton 
School  of  Philadelphia,  or  the  New  York  School  of  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts, and  Finance.  The  course  promises  opportunity  for  training  for 
fundamental  business  needs  and  does  not  restrict  work  to  the  clerical 
arts.  This  course  should  be  offered  without  delay.  The  needs  for 
adequate  commercial  instruction  will  be  met,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
by  differentiation  of  effort;  and  the  course  recommended  promises  to 
meet  effectively  the  needs  of  several  large  and  important  classes  of  com- 
mercial workers. 

Failure  of  the  Public  to  See  the  Need  of  the  Extension  of  Evening  and 

Continuation  Schools 

Any  comprehensive  conception  of  the  larger  problem  of  supplemen- 
tary education,  whether  in  evening  or  in  continuation  schools,  whether 
for  industrial  workers  or  for  commercial  workers,  does  not  at  present 
exist  in  this  cotmtry.* 

In  New  York  there  are  10,000  commercial  pupils  ii>  day  schools,  a 
somewhat  smaller  number  in  evening  schools  ' — a  total  which  forms  an 

^Bulletin  No.  3,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  191 1. 

•Principal  Tildsley  has  pointed  out  this  fact  in  the  following  terms:  "In  this 
coontry  we  have  not  begun  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  work.  We  have  nothing 
to  offer  in  comparison  with  the  work  done  abroad.  The  Board  of  Estimate  of  this  city 
groans  over  the  sums  spent  for  evening  schools.  This  year  it  has  refused  to  increase 
the  appropriations  for  the  growth  of  these  schools,  and  it  has  cut  out  an  appropriation 
of  $i&ooo  for  opening  evenmg  sessions  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce.  Munich,  in 
1906,  with  a  population  of  half  a  million,  spent  $:^5,ooo  for  continuation  schools  of  all 
kinds.  New  York  spent  last  year  $7oaooo.  If  it  had  appreciated  the  importance  of 
this  field  of  civic  activihr  as  did  Munich  it  would  have  spent  over  two  and  a  half 
nullions."— Chamber  of  Commerce  Bulletin,  March,  1912. 

'City  Superintendent's  Report,  X9iif  V^  X40-X4S. 
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insignificant  figure  when  compared  with  the  possible  number  of  persons 
who  enter  commerce  each  year,  and  who  could  profit  by  commercial  in- 
struction of  some  kind.  In  the  country  at  large,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  spend  large  sums  for  education,  we  have  scarcely  progressed  beyond 
the  ideal  of  literacy  in  education ;  that  is,  a  conviction  that  each  indi- 
vidual should  know  how  to  read  and  write  and  perform  simple  numerical 
operations.  We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  efficiency  ideal  of  education, 
i.  e.,  the  ideal  that  each  individual  should  be  rendered  as  competent  as 
possible  through  training.  Our  compulsory  education  law  shows  this, 
for  we  compel  none  to  attend  school  after  fourteen ;  ^  we  have  no  com- 
pulsory continuation  schools  except  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  for  those 
who  have  entered  business  or  industry.  A  large  expansion  of  many 
forms  of  applied  education,  involving  day,  continuation,  and  evening 
schools,  will  be  necessary  before  it  can  be  said  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  issue  in  a  way  at  all  commensurate  with  its  importance.  When  we 
really  begin  a  comprehensive  program  of  procedure,  we  must  deal  with 
both  industrial  and  commercial  education  by  the  same  methods,  because 
there  is  fundamentally  but  one  problem  to  be  solved. 


One-Year  and  Two- Year  Commercial  Courses 

Returning  to  the  day  school  problem,  we  recommend  as  instances 
of  proper  differentiation  commercial  courses  of  one  year  and  of  two 
years,  in  addition  to  the  three-year  and  four-year  courses  now  offered. 
Those  who  cannot  attend  for  the  longer  period  should  have  the  best 
possible  opportunities  accessible  to  them.  The  need  of  shorter  courses 
has  been  appreciated  by  the  New  York  High  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  set  forth  specifically  in  the  report  of  the  association  (1910- 
191 1 )  :  2  "Many  of  the  boys  must  necessarily  leave  a  school  of  this  sort 
before  the  end  of  the  course.  It  should  then  be  planned  so  that  certain 
results  should  be  accomplished  at  definite  stages.  This  need  not  be 
placed  before  the  boy  in  a  way  that  will  tend  to  encourage  him  to  leave 
before  the  necessity  really  arises.  The  particular  aim  of  the  first  year 
should  be  to  make  good  office  boys ;  of  the  second,  to  make  capable  cleri- 
cal assistants;  of  the  third  year,  to  make  efficient  stenographers.  The 
object  of  the  fourth  year  is  to  help  the  boy  locate  himself  in  the  special 
field  of  commerce  and  industry  that  he  has  selected."  Courses  with 
specific  objectives  are  to  be  commended,  but  we  cannot  agree  that  the 
proper  aims  have  been  stated  in  the  above  recommendations,  especially 
for  the  second  and  third  years.  Facts  have  been  presented  in  this  re- 
port showing  that  other  aims  for  boys  are  more  appropriate  (pp.  15-20). 

^Persons  in  New  York  State  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  not  employed  are  re- 
quired to  attend  day  school. 

"High  School  Teachers*  Association,  1910-1911.  Sub-committee  on  a  Preparatory 
Course  for  boys  entering  commercial  life,  pp.  85-86. 
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Inteniijediflie  Schools  and  Comnierciai  Courses 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  a  report  on  the  intermediate  school  (Dr. 
Bachman's  report).  Many  pupils  entering  intermediate  schools  will  pur- 
sue studies  which  will  lead  to  commercial  occupations  as  an  outlet 
Some  pupils  will  not  continue  their  education  longer  than  the  period 
comprised  in  this  type  of  school,  and  others  will  continue  one  or  more 
years  in  the  high  school  commercial  courses.  It  will  be  highly  impor- 
tant, in  case  intermediate  schools  with  commercial  courses  are  estab- 
lished, that  commercial  instruction  appropriate  to  the  age,  capacity,  and 
vocational  needs  of  the  pupils  be  determined.  What  this  will  prove  to 
be  we  are  not  prepared  to  state.  Subsequent  investigations  must  deal 
with  this  important  question ;  but  we  do  recommend  that  special  "field" 
studies  into  actual  business  conditions  be  an  important  element  of  any 
plans  that  may  be  adopted. 

Need  of  a  Spectai  Commercial  School  in  Jamaica 

While  investigating  commercial  courses  in  the  Jamaica  and  Rich- 
mond Hill  high  schools,  the  attention  of  the  investigator  was  directed 
to  a  recommendation  of  one  of  the  principals  that  a  special  commercial 
high  school  should  be  located  at  some  point  convenient  to  both  districts, 
into  which  the  commercial  pupils  of  each  school  could  be  collected.  We 
approve  this  recommendation,  believing,  as  the  general  tenor  of  our 
report  indicates,  that  specialization,  segregation,  and  concentration  make 
for  increased  efficiency  in  all  lines  of  vocational  work. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

1.  The  contemporary  conception  of  commercial  education  in  New 
York  City  should  be  largely  expanded,  and  should  emphasize  the  larger 
and  more  important  aspects  of  commercial  activities,  such  as  merchan- 
dising, salesmanship,  business  organization,  and  advertising  (see  pp.  29-* 

34). 

2.  A  temporary  special  commission  should  be  created  to  consist  of 
commercial  teachers  temporarily  detached  from  teaching  service,  who 
should  cooperate  with  business  experts,  and  examine  into  business  con- 
ditions in  relation  to  commercial  education.  A  commission  of  this  kind 
will  discover  a  more  adequate  basis  for  commercial  instruction,  whether 
in  day,  evening,  or  in  continuation  schools,  than  the  city  now  has.  The 
partial  studies  presented  in  this  report  regarding  business  conditions  af- 
fecting commercial  education  can  with  profit  be  carried  on  until  clearer 
and  more  positive  conclusions  can  be  reached. 

3.  There  should  be  a  council  of  chairmen  of  commercial  depart- 
ments in  high  schools  to  study,  weigh,  and  recommend  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Education^  improvements  in  courses  and  methods  pertaining 
to  commercial  education;  in  other  words,  there  should  be  a  definite 
agency,  officially  recognized,  for  the  organization  and  unification  of  edu- 
cational experience  in  the  field  of  commercial  education. 

4.  The  sexes  in  commercial  courses  should,  wherever  possible,  be 
-separated.  The  training  for  each  sex  should  be  differentiated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  differing  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
<lifferent  vocational  demands  which  each  will  meet. 

5.  The  regents'  tests  for  commercial  subjects  and  related  academic 
-subjects  should  be  abandoned  to  give  larger  scope  for  objective  stand- 
ards drawn  from  the  business  world  (see  p.  44). 

6.  Teachers  of  academic  subjects  in  commercial  courses  and  in  spe- 
cial commercial  schools  should  possess,  either  through  actual  business 
experience  or  through  theoretical  study,  or  both,  a  knowledge  of  and  a 
-sympathy  with  the  proper  ideals  of  commercial  education.  To  this  end 
there  should  be  separate  eligible  lists  for  all  teachers  giving  instruction 
in  commercial  schools  and  courses  (see  p.  43). 

7.  There  should  be  a  supervisor  of  commercial  work  for  all  grades, 
whether  in  intermediate  schools,  evening  and  continuation  schools,  or 
in  day  schools.  There  should  be  a  unified  policy  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  the  work.  The  divided  attention  of  a  number  of  general  super- 
visors, some  concerned  with  day  schools  and  others  concerned  with  eve- 
ning schools,  can  yield  neither  unified  policy  nor  comprehensive  treat- 
ment. 

8.  Special  teachers  should  be  appointed  to  act  as  field  agents  for 
-commercial  schools  and  courses.  These  teachers  may  be  called  voca- 
tional assistants  and  should  perform  duties  in  connection  with  commer- 
•cial  education  similar  to  those  of  "coordinators'*  in  connection  with  in- 
dustrial education.    See  Dean  Schneider's  report. 

9.  Cooperative  relations  between  commercial  schools  and  commer- 
cial houses  should  be  sought  and  established.  Teachers  and  business 
men  must  unite  upon  a  common  plan.  That  New  York  City  business 
men  realize  the  importance  of  such  cooperation  is  shown  by  the  Chamber 
•of  Commerce  in  appointing  a  special  committee  on  commercial  educa- 
tion. Other  commercial  bodies  should  adopt  a  similar  policy.  Business 
men  must  share  the  burden  of  education  with  the  state,  and  must  share 
this  burden  in  a  direct  way  by  giving  opportunity  for  participation  in 
practice  during  the  period  of  school  training.  Advisory  committees  of 
business  men  (with  advisory  functions  only)  should  be  established  to 
guide  and  counsel  commercial  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  awaken  business  men  generally  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  commercial  education.  It  is  only  by  an  equal  partnership 
•of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  business  man  that  the  problem  can  be  solved 
in  a  comprehensive  and  effective  way.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
schoolmaster  has  borne  more  than  his  share  in  the  attempted  solution 
of  the  problem. 

^  Board  of  Superintendents  and  Board  of  Education. 
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COKSBSPOIfDBNCB  BETWEEN  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL 
nVQUIRT  AND  DR.  FRANK  W.  BALLOU  CONCERNING  DR. 
BALLOXrS  REPORT. 


Letter  from  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  to  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Ballon  proffering  questions. 


August  23,  1912. 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Ballou, 
Pottsdam,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir: — ^The  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  after  reading  the 
galley  proof  of  your  report  .rendered  to  it,  feels  that  the  report  might 
be  strengthened  in  certain  particulars  as  to  which  it  desires  to  offer  you 
the  following  suggestions  with  the  request  that  you  supplement  your 
report  as  indicated.  If  you  are  able  to  amend  and  supplement  the  report 
as  desired,  the  Committee  requests  that  you  be  good  enough  to  forward 
to  it  typewritten  amendments  to  the  galley  proof  now  in  hand,  which 
the  Committee  will  then  transmit  to  the  printer  for  new  galley. 

1.  Please  furnish  a  statement  showing  at  the  end  of  each  term  the 
actual  progress  made  by  pupils  in  the  same  grade  and  subject  who  were 
members  of  large  sections,  and  the  same  data  for  pupils  who  were  mem- 
bers of  small  sections  (galley  321), 

2.  Please  state  to  what  extent  the  size  of  school  rooms  is  a  factor  in 
determining  the  size  of  sections  (galley  321). 

3.  Please  give  the  actual  figures  which  prove  that  the  small  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  upper  grades  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  small  sections 
(galley  321). 

4.  Please  give  the  facts  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  time  required 
for  the  several  activities  listed  on  galley  326  (i),  and  state  with  respect 
to  each  activity  how  far  functional  organization  of  work  may  be  de- 
veloped. 

5.  How  much  time  is  spent  on  supervisory  work  by  heads  of  de- 
partments in  the  other  cities  to  which  attention  is  called?  Is  there  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  supervisory  work  and  to  decrease  the  clerical 
work  in  those  cities?  How  do  the  other  cities  compare  with  the  City 
of  New  York  in  this  respect? 

61 
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6.  Please  state  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the  daily  writ- 
ten work  of  pupils  examined  by  members  of  the  staff  who  have  had 
less  teaching  experience  than  regular  class  teachers. 

7.  If  the  daily  written  work  of  pupils  is  examined  by  less  experi- 
enced members  of  the  staff,  how  many  periods  per  week  could  each 
teacher  give  to  teaching  work  and  to  better  preparation  for  teaching 
the  daily  lessons? 

8.  What,  if  any,  financial  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  City  if  the 
less  experienced  members  of  the  staff  examined  the  daily  written  work 
of  pupils? 

9.  Prof.  Davis  recommends  the  increase  of  elective  subjects  offered 
in  high  schools.  You  recommend  small  high  schools.  How  can  we  in- 
crease the  offering  of  electives  and  at  the  same  time  develop  small  high 
schools  without  creating  small  sections  which  would  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  instruction?  On  the  other  hand,  if  large  high  schools  were 
continued,  would  not  more  large  sections,  in  which  more  elective  subjects 
might  be  taught  be  possible?  And  would  not  the  relative  cost  of  the 
increase  of  electives  be  less  than  if  small  high  schools  were  developed 
and  Prof.  Davis'  recommendation  carried  out? 

10.  Why  cannot  high  school  annexes  be  organized  practically  as 
separate  schools? 

11.  Is  there  any  inherent  reason  why  teaching  work  in  annexes 
should  be  inferior  to  teaching  work  in  main  buildings  ?  Is  this  not  due 
to  present  defective  organization? 

12.  You  state  that  the  principal  should  be  in  a  position  to  know 
his  pupils  personally.  Is  it  not  impossible  for  a  principal  to  actually 
know  the  1,500  pupils  who  might  attend  small  high  schools?  Instead 
of  attempting  to  meet  and  advise  personally  with  1,500  pupils,  ought 
not  the  principal  to  give  his  attention  to  the  results  of  neighborhood 
surveys  placed  before  him  showing,  under  proper  classification,  family 
incomes,  nationality,  and  home  conditions  of  his  pupils?  Would  not 
this  bring  the  principal  into  more  vital  relation  with  his  pupils  than  for 
him  to  attempt  to  know  them  all  personally?  Should  not  the  teacher 
do  the  personal  work  and  leave  the  principal  free  for  administrative 
work?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  not  an  imperative  need  at  the 
present  time  for  the  standardization  of  the  work  of  high  school  princi- 
pals so  that  they  may  give  more  time  to  actual  supervision? 

13.  Your  colleagues  recommend  that  supervision  should  be  de- 
centralized more  than  at  present,  and  that  the  principal  should  be  given 
considerable  power  in  modifying  the  course  of  study  to  meet  local  con- 
ditions. Would  not  this  new  work  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  the 
principal  to  give  his  attention  to  the  personal  equation?  Are  not  the 
teachers  the  proper  persons  to  deal  with  purely  personal  relations,  since 
they  come  in  direct  contact  with  only  a  few  pupils? 
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14,  If  proper  administrative  organization  is  built  up,  and  the  work. 
of  the  high  school  principal  is  properly  standardized,  why  could  not 
large  high  schools  be  built  in  a  congested  city  like  New  York,  where 
there  cannot  be  the  same  demand  for  the  small  high  school  as  there  can 
be  in  a  small  city  where  pupils  must  travel  miles  in  order  to  reach 
the  various  schools? 

Please  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  by  return  mail  when  I  majr 
expect  from  you  the  material  requested. 

Respectfully, 

John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
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Memoranda  on  queationa  contained  in  Preaident  lOtchell'a  Letter  of  August 
a3i  Z9I3  (fundahed  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Ballou). 


The  questions  have  been  considered  in  order,  and  classified  as,  a.  Im- 
material; b.  Confusing;  c.  Already  answered;  d.  Requiring  further  in- 
vestigation ;  e.  Unanswerable. 

No.  I.  Requires  further  investigation,  which  we  could  not  have 
made  had  we  had  the  time,  because  such  an  investigation  must  extend 
over  a  period  of  years.  Hence  we  recommend  in  the  report  that  the 
proper  educational  authorities  carry  on  such  an  investigation  as  would 
anwer  this  question. 

No.  2.  Immaterial,  because  the  "extent  to  which  the  size  of  school 
rooms  is  a  factor  in  determining  the  size  of  sections"  varies  from  term 
to  term,  as  the  attendance  fluctuates,  and  as  additional  school  rooms 
are  made  available.  The  material  fact  is  that  the  size  of  available 
class  rooms  is  at  present  determining  the  size  of  sections. 

No.  3.  Answered  in  the  report  for  certain  subjects  in  all  schools. 
Continuation  of  such  a  study  recommended. 

No.  4.  Immaterial  and  confusing:  immaterial  because  "the  actual 
amount  of  time  required"  varies  from  term  to  term,  hence  a  statement^ 
of  the  exact  amount  of  time  would  be  at  best  merely  suggestive,  and  not' 
more  conclusive  than  a  general  statement.  Confusing  because  it  would 
cloud  the  minds  of  most  readers  of  the  report  to  discuss  "functional 
organization  of  work." 

No.  5.  Requires  further  investigation,  which  could  not  then  and 
cannot  now  be  carried  on ;  and  immaterial  because  the  results  would  be 
no  more  suggestive  of  a  solution  of  the  problems  in  New  York  City 
than  the  common  observations  and  experiences  of  the  specialists  which 
have  been  given  in  the  report. 

Nos.  6,  7,  8.  Unanswerable.  Only  experimentation  could  answer 
these  questions.  We  have  established  the  fact  that  there  is  not  at  pres- 
ent a  proper  differentiation  of  functions,  and  hence  there  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  a  proper  assignment  of  them.  We  have  recommended  that 
the  school  authorities  classify  the  various  functions  to  be  performed, 
after  which  their  assignment  would  be  comparatively  a  simple  matter. 
The  suggested  assignment  of  work  in  this  question  could  properly  be 
considered  by  the  educational  authorities  as  one  to  be  experimented 
with :  the  question  cannot  be  answered  at  present  because  there  are  no 
facts. 

No.  9.  We  do  not  "recommed  small  high  schools"  as  you  state. 
We  do  recommend  smaller  high  schools  than  are  at  present  found  in 
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New  York  City.  Even  the  adoption  of  our  recommendation  that  high 
schools  be  limited  to  1,500  pupils  would  still  leave  New  York  City  with 
high  schools  much  larger  than  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Nos.  9,  10,  II,  12,  13,  14.  Answered  as  fully  in  the  report  as  educa- 
tional practice  and  experience  can  answer  them.  The  statements  in  the 
report,  on  the  size  of  high  schools,  are  based  on  established  facts  wher- 
ever such  facts  are  available,  otherwise  on  the  best  available  educational 
opinion.  To  attempt  to  answer  in  the  report  all  of  the  questions  raised 
in  President  Mitchells  letter  (Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14)  would  involve 
us  in  an  endless  theoretical  discussion  which  would  impair  rather  than 
increase  the   efficiency  of  the  report. 

To  summarize:  I  find  no  questions  the  answers  to  which  would 
strengthen  our  report.  On  the  contrary,  the  answers  to  several  of  them 
would  tend  to  cloud  rather  than  clear  the  issue.  I  have  classified  the 
questions  as  follows: 

a.  Immaterial   3 

b.  Confusing I 

c.  Already  answered   7 

d.  Require  further  investigation 2 

e.  Unanswerable 3 
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course  of  study  and  syllabi  are  prepared,  and  time  allotments  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  with  such  assistance  as  the  board  sees  fit 
to  invite,  there  being  no  regular  channel  through  which  views  of  the 
teachers  and  principals  reach  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Supplies 
and  text  books  are  ordered  by  the  principal,  but  from  a  list  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  principal  is  expected  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  facilities  at  his  disposal,  to  carry  out  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  and,  in  general,  to  organize  his  school  in  accord- 
ance with-  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  as  nearly  as 
conditions  will  permit. 


3.    The  First  Assistants 

The  principals  of  the  high  schools  may  be  assisted  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  respective  schools  by  teachers  having  the  rank  of  first  as- 
sistants.* A  first  assistant  is  made  chairman  of  a  department  of  study 
wherever  possible,  and,  as  such,  is  charged  with  the  general  direction  of 
the  work  of  the  department.  In  addition,  the  first  assistant  is  a  general 
administrative  officer  under  the  direction  of  the  principal.  According  to 
the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  principals  may  also,  with  the 
approval  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  assign  administrative 
work  to  teachers. 


(I)    The  Size  of  Sections^  (Classes) 

Among  the  topics  pertaining  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  high 
schools,  the  size  of  sections  and  the  work  of  teachers  are  of  fundamental 
importance.  The  size  of  sections  is  important  educationally,  because  the 
size  of  section  affects  the  character  of  the  instruction.  If  the  section  is 
too  large,  the  teacher  cannot  give  the  essential  individual  attention  to 
each  member  of  the  class.  If  the  section  is  too  small,  the  pupils  lose  the 
important  results  accruing  from  an  association  with  other  pupils  solving 
common  problems.  The  size  of  sections  is  important  economically,  be- 
cause fewer  teachers  will  be  required  if  pupils  are  distributed  in  sections 
of  forty  pupils  than  if  distributed  in  sections  of  thirty  pupils.  If  the  sec- 
tions are  large,  the  number  of  sections  to  be  taught  will  be  smaller ;  hence^ 
fewer  teachers  would  apparently  be  needed.  If  the  sections  are  small, 
the  number  of  sections  to  be  taught  will  be  larger,  resulting  in  the  ap- 
parent need  of  a  larger  number  of  teachers.  It  is  obvious  that  the  size  of 
sections  and  the  amount  of  teaching  to  be  done  are  not  only  of  funda- 
mental importance,  but  are  inseparably  connected. 

^This  study  of  the  size  of  sections  was  undertaken  as  the  result  of  a  question  in 
President  Mitchel's  letter  of  June  14,  191 1,  as  follows:  "What  is  the  largest  practical 
size  for  a  class  in  high  schools?  a.  Are  there  classes  where  twenty  should  be  the 
maximum?    b.  Are  there  others  where  thirty  is  the  maximum?" 


; 
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I.    What  Constitutes  Effective  High  School  Organization? 

If  the  high  schools  were  most  effectively  organized  as  to  sections,  all 
sections  would  be  approximately  of  satisfactory  size  for  doing  effective 
work.  If  the  sections  in  the  various  high  schools  were  organized  accord- 
ing to  a  given  standard,  a  typical  study  of  that  organization  ought  to 
show  that  the  sections  in  a  school  or  in  a  given  term  group  themselves 
around  that  standard.  For  example :  If  the  standard  size  of  section  is 
thirty  pupils,^  and  if  there  are  pupils  enough  for  two  or  more  sections, 
the  actual  size  of  the  sections  in  a  given  term  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  vary,  in  practice,  from  possibly  twenty-eight  to  thirty-three 
or  thirty-five  pupils.  German  and  mathematics  have  been  selected  as 
typical  subjects  for  our  study  because  they  are  found  in  all  of  the  high 
schools,  and  are  offered  under  as  uniform  conditions  as  to  time  allotments, 
as  are  any  subjects., 

2.    The  Size  of  Sections  in  German  and  Mathematics  in  the  City  as  a 

Whole— Typical  Study* 

Table  I  shows  the  size  of  sections  in  German  in  the  high  schools  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  number  of  sections  of  each  size,  in  the  Febru- 
ary-June term,  191 1.     (See  insert  opposite.) 

Table  II  shows  the  size  of  sections  in  mathematics'  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  City,  and  the  number  of  sections  of  each  size,  in 
the  February- June  term,  191 1.     (See  insert  opposite  page  22.) 

The  number  of  sections  in  German  in  each  school  is  given  in  the 
first  column  after  the  name  of  the  school.  At  the  top  of  the  table  is  a 
scale  from  "10"  to  "65,"  representing  the  size  of  sections.  In  the  verti- 
cal column,  under  each  number  in  the  scale,  is  given  the  number  of  sec- 
tions of  that  size  in  the  various  high  schools.  At  the  foot  of  the  table 
are  the  totals  for  the  city. 

The  heavy  line  drawn  through  the  table  from  top  to  bottom  divides 
the  number  of  sections  in  each  school,  and  the  total  for  the  city  into  two 
approximately  *  equal  parts.     For  example :    The  line  drawn  so  as  to 

*We  shall  here  accept  the  standard  of  thirty  pupils  per  section,  and  leave  the 
discussion  and  defense  of  this  standard  to  a  later  part  of  this  report. 

'Typical  as  to  method  of  treatment  and  kind  of  study  which  should  regularly  be 
made. 

*The  discussion  of  the  size  of  sections  will  be  confined  to  German;  the  mathe- 
matics table,  which  is  here  introduced,  shows  the  same  facts  and  points  to  the  same 
general  conclusions. 

*  "Approximately,"  because  it  is  exact  only  in  case  it  happens  to  be  possible  to 
divide  the  number  of  sections  in  each  school  into  two  equal  parts  and  also  in  case 
the  number  of  sections  either  side  of  the  point  where  the  line  will  cross  is  "i."  For 
example:  There  are  thirty-five  sections  in  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  one-half  of 
which  is  seventeen  and  one-half.  To  divide  the  series  of  numbers  referring  to  DeWitt 
Qinton  into  two  equal  parts  would  necessitate  dividing  the  one  section  in  column 
"34"  into  two  halves.  Further,  in  the  case  of  Morris  High  School,  there  are  fifty-four 
sections  in  German,  of  which  twenty-seven  is  one-half.      To  divide  the  series  of 
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divide  the  total  number  of  sections  in  German  in  the  New  York  City 
high  schools  into  two  approximately  equal  parts,  if  extended,  would 
<:ross  the  scale  at  the  top  of  the  table  between  "31"  and  "32."  This 
shows,  therefore,  that  there  are  in  New  York  City  as  many  sections  'with 
thirty-two  or  more  pupils  as  there  are  with  less  than  thirty-two  pupils. 
The  line  is  so  drawn  through  the  table  as  ta  show  the  same  facts  for  each 
school  as  are  shown  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  table  shows  ( i )  that  there  are  small  sections  in  every  hig^h 
school;  (2)  that  there  are  large  sections  in  every  high  school;  (3)  that 
there  is  great  variation  in  the  size  of  sections  among  the  different  hig-h 
schools;  (4)  that  the  size  of  sections  for  the  city  as  a  whole  does  not 
sufficiently  approximate  a  standard;  and  (5)  that  the  size  of  sections  in 
individual  schools  does  not  sufficiently  approximate  the  established  stand- 
ards. 

(i)    Small  Sections  in  Every  High  Sdiool 

All  high  schools  have  sections  with  twenty-five  pupils  or  less ;  all  high 
schools,  except  Newtown,  have  sections  with  twenty  pupils  or  less;  all 
high  schools,  except  Newtown  and  Erasmus  Hall,  have  sections  with 
eighteen  pupils  or  less ;  all  high  schools,  except  Newtown,  Erasmus  Hall, 
Commercial,  and  Bushwick,  have  sections  with  seventeen  pupils  or  less. 
There  are  also  sections  with  five,  six,  and  seven  pupils. 


(2)    Large  Sections  in  Every  High  School 

All  high  schools  have  sections  with  thirty-eight  pupils  or  more;  all 
high  schools,  except  Curtis,  have  sections  with  thirty-nine  pupils  or 
more ;  all  high  schools,  except  Curtis,  Boys',  and  Flushing,  have  sections 
v^rith  iEorty-four  pupils  or  more.  There  are  also  sections  with  fifty,  fifty- 
five,  sixty,  and  sixty-five  pupils. 


(3)    Great  Variation  in  Size  of  Sections  Among  High  Schools 

In  Table  I,  the  heavy  line  divides  the  number  of  sections  in  German  in 
-each  high  school  into  two  approximately  equal  parts.  The  following 
chart  (which  is  a  copy  of  Table  I,  with  the  figures  omitted)  shows  that 
the  heavy  line  crosses  the  numerical  series  for  the  various  schools  at 
many  different  points : 


numbers  into  two  equal  parts  would  mean  that  the  number  "4"  under  the  size  of 
section  "35"  would  have  to  be  divided  into  "i"  and  "3/*  the  "i"  of  which  would  be 
counted  with  the  numbers  at  the  left,  and  the  ''3"  of  which  would  be  counted  with  the 
numbers  at  the  ri^ht  To  obviate  these  two  difficulties,  the  line  has  been  drawn  in 
evety  case  where  it  exactly  divided  the  number  of  sections  into  two  equal  parts  or  at 
the  left  of  the  number  which  would  have  to  be  divided  to  make  an  equal  division. 
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The  extremes  of  the  variation  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  line 
passes  between  twenty  and  twenty-one  in  the  case  of  Richmond  Hill 
High  School  and  between  thirty-six  and  thirty-seven  in  the  cases  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  and  Washington  Irving  High  School. 

Not  only  are  there  differences  among  the  schools  in  the  point  at 
which  the  heavy  line  divides  the  number  of  sectiops  in  each  school,  but 
there  is  also  no  considerable  number  of  schools  which  are  divided  between 
the  same  sizes  of  sections.  Table  HI  shows  that  the  number  of  sections 
in  each  school  is  divided  between  the  same  numbers  in  only  four  of  the 
twenty  high  schools : 

Table  m 

Size  of  Section   (At  Right  of  Heavy  Line) 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32  33  34  35  3^  37 
Number  of  schools 
divided  at  that  point  i    o    i    o    i    o    o    2    o    2    o    4    2    2    2    i    2 


(4)    The  Size  of  Sections  for  the  City  as  a  Whole  Does  Not  Sufficiently 

Approximate  a  Standard 

The  size  of  sections  in  both  the  small  and  the  large  high  schools 
ranges  from  a  very  small  number  of  pupils  to  a  very  large  number  of 
pupils.  For  the  city  as  a  whole,  the  smallest  section  is  five  pupils,  and 
the  largest  section  is  sixty-five  pupils.  Hence,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  range  of  size  of  sections  for  the  city  as  a  whole  is  very  great.  Tak- 
ing the  totals  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  as  shown  in  Table  I,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  beginning  with  the  size  of  section  "25,"  the  number  of  such  sections 
is  conspicuously  larger  and  continues  so  to  size  of  section  "40."  In  other 
words,  the  most  conspicuous  sizes  of  section  for  the  city  as  a  whole  are 
from  twenty-seven  sections  with  twenty-five  pupils  each,  to  twenty- 
three  sections  with  forty  pupils  each,  without  any  one  size  between  these 
extremes  being  conspicuously  common.  Between  these  limits  of  twenty- 
five  and  forty  in  the  scale  are  found  71.34  per  cent,  of  the  sections  in 
German.  If  we  apply  the  standard  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintend- 
ent Stevens  (viz.,  thirty  to  forty  pupils  per  section)  to  the  city  as  a 
whole,  we  find  that  only  51.68  per  cent. — a  bare  majority — of  the  sec- 
tions in  German  are  within  the  limits  of  that  standard. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  range  of  size  of  sections  which  is  most 
conspicuous  for  the  city  as  a  whole  (twenty-eight  to  forty  pupils),  as 
well  as  the  range  of  size  of  sections  which  is  fixed  by  Associate  City 
Superintendent  Stevens  for  the  combined  terms  (thirty  to  forty  pupils), 
is  too  great.  With  the  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  Department  of  Ger- 
man in  most  high  schools,  sections  ought  to  be  so  organized  that  a 
larger  number  of  sections  will  come  within  the  limits  of  a  narrower 
standard. 
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Xs)      The  Size  of  Sections  in  Individual  Schools  Does  Not  Sufficiently 
Approximate  the  Established  Standards 

Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens  ^  directs  principals  to  organize 
first  term  sections  with  as  many  as  forty  pupils  each,  and  all  other  sec- 
tions with  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils  each.  In  order  to  measure 
the  practice  in  the  schools  by  these  standards,  it  is  necessary  to  separate 
first  term  sections  from  sections  in  other  terms.  Therefore,  our  discus- 
sion will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  (a)  sections  in  first  term,  and  (b) 
sections  in  the  second  to  eighth  terms,  inclusive. 

a.    Sections  in  First  Term^ 

Table  IV  shows  for  each  school  the  per  cent,  of  sections  containing 
less  than  thirty  pupils,*  from  thirty  to  forty  pupils,  and  over  forty  pupils : 

Table  IV 


HiCB  Schools 


Below  30 
Pupib 


30-40 
Pupila 


!         Over  40 
I  Pupils 


DeWitt  Clinton... 
H.  S.  of  Commeroe 

StoSTTesant 

Wadleigh 

Washington  Irvixig, 

Af  OIT18 , 

Girls' 

Boys' 

Erasmus  Hall 

Manual  Training. . 

Oommercial 

Eastern  District.. . 

Bushwick 

Bryant. 

Newtown 

Flushing 

Far  Rockaway. ... 

Jamaica , 

Richmond  Hill. 

Curtis 

City 


15.38 
20.00 
25.00 
4.76 
6.25 
30.00 
50.00 
83.33 
11.11 
16.67 


50.00 
20.00 
66.67 


66.67 
53.85 
73.33 
75.00 
52.38 
56.25 
40.00 
50.00 
16.67 
77.78 
83.33 
57.14 
60.00 
83.33 
75.00 
100.00 


33.33 
80.00 
33.33 


33.33 

30.77 

6.67 

42!86 
37.50 
30.00 


11.11 

42  [86 
40.00 
16.67 
25.00 


100.00 
16.67 


17.49 


61.75 


20.76 


*  Statement  made  at  a  conference  with  Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens  in  his 
office,  November  15,  191 1. 

*The  tables  on  which  Tables  IV  and  V  are  based  have  been  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Inquiry. 

'Inasmuch  as  Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens  set  no  minimum  size  for 
first  term  sections,  we  have  adopted  the  minimum  fixed  for  other  terms,  even  though 
this  sets  up  a  standard  with  wide  limits.  These  wide  limits  will  partially  account 
for  the  fact  that  schools  more  nearly  approximate  this  standard  than  they  do  the 
standard  in  the  upper  terms. 
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This  table  shows  that  some  schools  are  approximating  the  established 
standard — ^thirty  to  forty  pupils — rather  closely  in  first  term  sections. 
For  example :  75  per  cent,  of  first  term  sections  in  German  in  Wadleigh 
High  School  range  from  thirty  to  forty  pupils  per  section.  In  Manual 
Training  High  School,  the  percentage  of  sections  between  thirty  and 
forty  pupils  is  77.78  per  cent.  In  Commercial  High  School,  the  per- 
centage of  sections  conforming  to  the  standard  is  83.33  P^^  cent.  In  the 
smaller  schools,  we  would  expect  to  find  a  somewhat  greater  variation 
from  the  standard  than  in  the  larger  schools,  where  the  principals  can 
control  more  directly  the  size  of  section,  owing  to  the  larger  number  of 
pupils  in  first  term.  Nevertheless,  in  Flushing  High  School,  where  there 
are  only  four  sections  of  first  term  German,  all  of  them  come  within  the 
limits  of  the  standard.  In  Richmond  Hill  High  School,  80  per  cent,  or 
four  out  of  five  of  the  first  term  sections,  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
standard. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  83.33  per  cent,  of 
the  sections  in  first  term  German  contain  less  than  thirty  pupils ;  in  Curtis 
High  School,  two-thirds  of  the  sections,  or  66.67  per  cent.,  contain  less 
than  thirty  pupils.  Further,  in  Eastern  District  High  School,  42.86  per 
cent  of  the  sections  in  first  term  work  contain  over  forty  pupils. 

For  the  city  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  observed  that  61.75  per  cent,  of 
first  term  sections  in  German  are  organized  within  the  limits  of  the 
standard;  17.49  per  cent,  of  the  sections  contain  less  than  thirty  pupils, 
and  20.76  per  cent,  contain  over  forty  pupils.  There  are  seven  high 
schools  with  no  sections  below  thirty  pupils  in  first  term  work;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  seven  high  schools  with  no  sections  with  over 
forty  pupils.  In  general,  therefore,  it  is  seen  that  a  fair  majority  of  the 
sections  in  first  term  German  are  organized  within  the  limits  of  the 
standard  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens  for  first  term 
sections,  and  that  there  are  more  sections  with  over  forty  pupils  than 
there  are  with  less  than  thirty  pupils. 

We  have  been  measuring  the  practice  in  the  schools  by  the  established 
standard.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  practice  of  organizing 
first  term  pupils  into  sections  of  forty  or  more  pupils  must  be  emphatic- 
ally condemned.  The  establishment  of  this  rule  that  first  term  pupils  be 
organized  into  sections  larger  than  sections  in  other  terms  has  grown 
out  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  maintain 
a  imiform  "average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher"  in  the  various  schools 
of  the  city.  As  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,^  sections  in  the  upper 
terms  are  likely  to  be  unavoidably  small.  In  order  to  offset  this  in- 
evitable condition,  and  produce  a  fair  "average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher,"  the  sections  of  first  term  pupils  are  now  made  exceptionally 
large.  Further,  the  number  of  pupils  in  first  term  classes,  compared  with 
the  number  of  pupils  in  upper  classes,  seems  to  make  it  economically  nec- 
essary to  make  sections  in  first  term  comparatively  large.    From  an  cdu- 

*  Sec  p.  81. 
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cational  point  of  view,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sections  in  first  term 
should  be  larger  than  sections  in  other  terms,  and  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  they  should  not  be.  For  example :  The  pupils  need  more  in- 
dividual attention  when  they  first  enter  high  school  than  at  any  subse- 
quent time;  their  work  is  all  new;  they  have  more  teachers  to  become 
accustomed  to;  and  they  are  soon  lost  if  thrown  too  much  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

Some  of  the  first  term  sections  with  less  than  thirty  pupils,  shown 
in  Table  IV,  are  unavoidable,^  because  there  was  only  one  section  which 
contained  all  of  the  pupils  in  that  term.  Some  of  these  small  sections 
are  due  to  a  division  of  one  large  section  into  two  comparatively  small 
ones,  the  two  small  ones  containing  all  of  the  pupils  doing  that  term  of 
work.  These  sections  should  be  considered  unavoidable  and  hence  de- 
fensible. There  are,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  city,  only  two  such  sections  in  first  term.  In  other  words,  6.25  per 
cent,  of  the  sections  with  less  than  thirty  pupils  are  unavoidable,  leaving 
93-75  per  cent  of  the  small  sections  avoidable  ^  through  a  redistribution 
of  pupils. 

Considering  the  first  term  sections  with  over  forty  pupils  in  the  same 
manner,  we  find  that,  of  the  20.76  per  cent,  of  the  sections  with  over 
forty  pupils,  5.26  per  cent,  of  those  sections  were  unavoidable,  and  94.74 
per  cent,  of  them  were  in  schools  where  a  redistribution  of  pupils  would 
have  made  it  possible  to  reduce  their  size.  Although  we  are  not  here 
fundamentally  concerned  with  the  financial  consequences  of  reducing 
these  large  sections,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  some  of  these  large  sec- 
tions can  be  reduced  by  a  redistribution  of  pupils,  but  most  of  them  can 
be  avoided  only  by  the  employment  of  additional  teachers. 

b.    Sections  in  the  Second  to  Eighth  TermSy  Inclusive 

Table  V  shows  for  each  school  the  per  cent,  of  sections  containing  less 
than  thirty  pupils,  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils,  and  over  thirty-five 
pupils.    ( Table  V  is  on  page  80. ) 

This  table  shows  that  most  of  the  schools  are  not  approximating  the 
standard  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils  per  section  in  German  above 
the  first  term.  For  example :  In  Stuyvesant  High  School,  51.61  per  cent, 
of  the  sections  contain  less  than  thirty  pupils;  in  Wadleigh  High  School,. 
40  per  cent. ;  in  Boys'  High  School,  60  per  cent. ;  in  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School,  66.67  per  cent.,  and  in  Richmond  Hill  High  School,  70.59  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  42.85  per 
cent,  of  the  sections  in  German  above  the  first  term  contain  more  than 
thirty-five  pupils ;  in  Commercial  High  School,  35.48  per  cent. ;  in  Bryant 

^This  discassion  of  avoidable  and  unavoidable  sections  is  based  on  tables  filed 
vidi  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  and  not  on  tables  included  here.  These  tables^ 
were  similar  to  those  of  selected  schoolfl  on  pp.  92,  ^^  102. 

'Provided  the  conditions  in  the  school  determinmg  the  size  of  section  are  within 
the  principal's  control,  see  p.  16  and  note. 
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Table  V 

•   High  Schoozjb 

Below  30 
Pupils 

30-35 
Pupila 

Over  35 

Pupila 

DeWitt  Clinton 

46.15 
38.10 
51.61 
40.00 
29.41 
39.47 
43.33 
60.00 
66.67 
41.82 
38.71 
32.50 
60.00 
33.33 
45.46 
100.00 
80.00 
33.33 
70.59 
46.67 

23.08 
19.05 
19  36 
30.00 
31.37 
34.21 
33.34 
30.00 
23.81 
40.00 
25.81 
40.00 
10.00 
33.34 
27.27 

26.66 
33.34 
17.66 
46.67 

30.77 

H.  S.  of  Commerce 

42.85 

Stuyvesant 

29.03 

Wadleigh 

30.00 

Washington  Irving 

39.22 

Morris 

26.32 

GirLs' 

23.33 

Boys' 

10.00 

"Rp|V?mnfl  Hftll 1  .  X 

9.52 

Mn.ni|Al  Tpftifiipg, 

18.18 

Commercial . . .  T. 

35.48 

Eastern  District 

27.60 

Bushwick 

30.00 

Bryant 

33.33 

Newtown 

27.27 

Flushing 

Far  Rockaway 

Jamaica 

33.33 

Ricbmond  Hill 

11.76 

Curtis 

6.66 

City 

44.82 

29.60 

26.68 

High  School,  and  Jamaica  High  School,  33.33  per  cent,  of  the  sections 
in  each  contain  over  thirty-five  pupils. 

The  figures  for  the  city  as  a  whole  indicate  fairly  well  the  conditions 
in  each  school.  In  the  city  as  a  whole,  44.82  per  cent,  of  the  sections  in 
German  contain  less  than  thirty  pupils;  29.60  per  cent,  contain  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils,  and  25.58  per  cent,  contain  more  than  thirty- 
five  pupils.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  sections  in  German  above 
the  first  term  are  not  now  organized  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of 
thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils.  This  is  true  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  is  true 
of  every  individual  high  school.  Further,  there  is  no  high  school  in  the 
city  where  a  majority  of  the  sections  in  German  above  the  first  term  are 
organized  in  accordance  with  the  standard.  The  largest  per  cent,  of 
sections  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  pupils  in  any  one  school  is  in 
Curtis  High  School,  where  46.67  per  cent,  of  the  sections  range  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils. 

Of  sections  with  less  than  thirty  pupils,  we  find  that,  of  the  44.82  per 
cent.,  24.53  per  cent,  were  unavoidable,  because  they  contained  all  of 
the  pupils  in  the  given  term.  This  leaves  75.47  per  cent,  of  these  sec- 
tions with  less  than  thirty  pupils  in  terms  where  a  different  distribution 
of  pupils  would  have  made  it  possible  to  avoid  them. 

Of  the  sections  with  over  thirty-five  pupils,  4.13  per  cent  were  un- 
avoidable, and  95.87  per  cent,  were  in  terms  where  a  diflFerent  distribu- 
tion of  pupils  or  the  employment  of  additional  teachers  would  have  made 
it  possible  to  reduce  their  size. 
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3.    Size  <tf  Sections  in  Gennan  la  Selected  Schools 

(x)    Importaixt  Facts  Which  Table  I  Does  Not  Show,  and  Which  Can  Be 
Shown  Only  by  Further  Detailed  Study 

However,  Table  I  does  not  show  whether  the  small  or  the  large  sec- 
tions are  inevitable,  and  hence  defensible  and  justifiable,  or  whether  they 
could  be  avoided  by  a  different  distribution  of  pupils.  If  the  large  sec- 
tion is  the  only  section  in  a  given  term,  and  to  divide  it  would  mean  two 
very  small  sections,  such  a  section  is  justifiable.  If  a  small  section  con- 
tains all  of  the  pupils  doing  that  term's  work,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 
section  is  inevitably  and  justifiable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  very  small 
sections  and  very  large  sections  are  found  in  any  given  term,  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  the  reason.  The  reason  may  be  found  in  the  way 
the  daily  program  is  made,  responsibility  for  which  rests  on  the  prin- 
cipal ;  or  it  may  be  found  in  other  factors  ^  over  which,  the  Department 
of  Education  has  exclusive  control.  To  see  to  what  extent  the  excep- 
tionally large  or  exceptionally  small  sections  are  unavoidable,  or  whether 
they  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  better  distribution  of  pupils,  assuming 
that  the  factors  outside  the  principal's  control  are  favorable,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  size  of  sections  by  terms  for  each  school  and  annex.  To 
include  in  this  report  all  the  tables  giving  these  data  would  extend  it  un- 
reasonably. Such  tables  have  been  filed  with  the  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry.  Our  discussion  will  be  limited  to  a  few  types,  to  illustrate  the 
kind  of  material  which  such  tables  contain,  and  also  to  show  the  worth  of 
it  for  administrative,  as  well  as  supervisory,  purposes. 

In  the  following  study,  the  sections  in  each  school  will  be  measured 
by  the  established  standard  size  of  section,  after  which  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  following  points  concerning  the  sections  in  each  term :  The 
range  of  size  of  section ;  the  average  size  of  section  as  organized ;  the  de- 
sirability of  increasing  the  number  of  sections  to  reduce  the  number  of 
large  sections;  and  the  possible  combination  of  sections  to  reduce  the 
number  of  small  sections. 

(2)    Detailed  Study  of  Sections  in  Selected  Schools 

Table  VI  shows  the  size  of  sections  in  German  in  Morris  High  School 
by  terms,  and  the  number  of  sections  of  each  size,  in  the  February-June 
term,  191 1.    (Table  VI  is  on  page  82. ) 

Morris  High  School  is  selected  for  study  because  it  is  typical  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  high  schools  in  New  York  City  as  to  courses  of 
study  offered,  size  of  school,  and  size  and  number  of  classrooms.  The 
organization  of  sections  in  the  school  in  this,  and  the  following  cases, 

*  These  factors  arc  the  program  of  studies,  the  size  of  the  school,  the  size  and 
number  of  classrooms,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 
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Table  VI 


Termfl 

No.  of 
8eo- 
tioiiB 

SisB  ov  SxcnoKB 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34;35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 

1 
2 

*i 

i 

i 

i 

*i 

2 

1 

i 

*i 

i 

1 
1 

*i 

'i 

.. 

2 

•• 

4 
1 

*i 

i 

2 

1 
1 
1 

'i 

'i 

Totals. 

86 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

'1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 

3 

"1 

1 

8 

1 

•• 

3i  4 

6 

1 

5 

•• 

1 

•• 

-• 

•• 

1 

will  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  (a)  the  school  as  a  whole, 
and  (b)  each  term  within  the  school. 


(a)    The  School  as  a  Whole 

Comparing  the  size  of  sections  in  Morris  High  School  with  the  estab- 
lished standards,  we  find : 

1.  That  IOC  per  cent,  of  the  first  term  sections  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  established  standard — thirty  to  forty  pupils. 

2.  That  41.38  per  cent,  of  the  sections  in  other  terms  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  established  standard — thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils. 

3.  That  31.03  per  cent,  of  the  sections  contain  less  than  thirty  pu- 
pils, of  which  33.33  per  cent,  are  unavoidable,  and  66.67  per  cent,  are 
avoidable  through  a  different  distribution  of  pupils.^ 

4.  That  27.59  P^r  c^^^-  contain  more  than  thirty-five  pupils,  all  of 
which  are  avoidable. 

If  we  measure  the  sections  in  Morris  High  School  by  the  proposed 
standard  of  thirty  pupils  per  section,  and  take  twenty-eight  and  thirty- 
five  as  the  minimum  and  maximum  limits  of  that  standard,  we  find : 

1.  That  44.44  per  cent,  of  the  sections  in  all  terms  are  within  the 
limits  of  this  standard. 

2.  That  13.89  per  cent,  of  the  sections  contain  less  than  twenty-eight 
pupils,  of  which  60  per  cent,  are  unavoidable,  and  40  per  cent,  are  avoid- 
able through  a  different  distribution  of  pupils. 

3.  That  41.67  per  cent,  contain  more  than  thirty-five  pupils,  all  of 
which  are  avoidable  through  a  different  distribution  of  pupils. 

If  the  sections  in  German  in  Morris  High  School  did  approximate 
the  established  standard,  we  would  expect  to  find  a  considerable  majority 

'Provided  conditions  in  the  school  determining  the  size  of  sections  are  within 
the  principal's  control.  This  provision  not  only  applies  in  this  case,  but  also  to  similar 
statements  made  in  the  following  pages. 
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of  the  sections  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-five  pupils ;  a  very  small 
number  of  sections  with  more  than  thirty-five  pupils  per  section,  and  a 
very  small  number  of  sections  with  less  than  twenty-eight  pupils.  Hence, 
except  in  first  term,  sections  do  not  approximate  closely  the  established 
standard  size. 

(b)    Each  Term  Within  the  School 

First  Term.  There  are  seven  sections  of  first  term  German,  ranging 
in  size  from  thirty-six  to  thirty-nine  pupils,  with  an  average  of  37.0  pupils 
per  section.  The  range  of  the  size  of  sections  is  satisfactory,  because 
they  do  not  differ  materially  in  size.  The  average  size  of  section  is  too 
large;  there  should  have  been  one  more  section  formed,  thereby  reducing 
the  average  number  of  pupils  per  section  to  32.3,  and  correspondingly  re- 
ducing the  actual  size  of  each  section. 

Second  Term.  There  are  nine  sections,  ranging  in  size  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-eight  pupils,  with  an  average  of  31.9  pupils  per  section. 
The  range  of  the  size  of  sections  is  too  great,  and  the  question  is  raised 
why  these  sections  were  not  made  more  uniform  in  size.  The  average 
size  of  section  is  reasonable,  but  there  are  some  sections  too  large  and 
some  sections  smaller  than  they  need  be  for  effective  work. 

Third  Term.  There  are  five  sections^  ranging  in  size  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-six  pupils,  with  an  average  of  36.6  pupils  per  section. 
The  range  of  the  size  of  sections  is  too  great.  Also,  the  average  size  of 
section  is  too  large.  One  more  section  should  have  been  formed,  thereby 
reducing  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  section  to  30.5. 

Fourth  Term.  There  are  five  sections,  ranging  in  size  from  thirty- 
one  to  thirty-eight  pupils,  with  an  average  of  34.6  pupils  per  section. 
This  is  probably  as  effective  an  organization  as  could  be  made,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  range  of  size  of  sections  and  the  average  number  of 
pupils  per  section.  Another  section  would  have  reduced  the  average  too 
much,  and  the  range  of  the  size  of  section  is  not  bad. 

Fifth  Term.  There  are  four  sections,  ranging  in  size  from  twenty- 
one  to  thirty-six  pupils,  with  an  average  of  29.2  pupils  per  section. 
The  range  of  the  size  of  sections  is  too  great,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
average  size  of  section  is  the  best  that  could  be  provided  in  view  of  the 
fact  Aat  fewer  sections  than  four  would  have  made  each  section  alto- 
gether too  large. 

Sixth  Term.  There  are  four  sections,  ranging  in  size  from  thirty- 
one  to  thirty-five  pupils,  with  an  average  of  33.0  pupils  per  section.  This 
oiganization  is  satisfactory,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  range  and  the 
average  size  of  sections. 

Seventh  Term.  There  is  one  section  of  fifteen  pupils,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  best  that  could  be  arranged,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  all  of 
Ae  pupils  in  this  term. 

Eighth  Term.  There  is  one  section  of  sixteen  pupils,  which,  of 
course,  could  not  be  improved  upon,  because  all  of  the  pupils  in  eighth 
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temi  are  in  this  section.  There  is  a  possibility  of  a  combination  of 
seventh  and  eighth  tenn  sections,  but  such  a  combination  might  be  un- 
satisfactory because  of  the  size  of  the  resulting  section,  or  impossible  for 
administrative  reasons. 

The  important  points  in  this  discussion  of  the  sections  in  Morris  High 
School  are : 

1.  The  number  of  sections  in  the  first  six  terms  of  German  is  four 

or  more.  The  size  of  section,  therefore,  depends,  to  some  ex- 
tent, upon  how  the  principal  distributes  the  pupils.  In  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  terms  there  is  only  one  section  in  each  term. 

2.  The  average  size  of  section  is : 

a.  Altogether  too  large  in  the 

first  term  (37.0) 
third  term  (36.6) 

b.  Nearly  the  maximum  size  in 

fourth  term  (34.6) 
sixth  term  (33.0) 

c.  Satisfactory  in  the 

second  term  (31.9) 
fifth  term  (-29.2) 

d.  Unavoidably  small  in  the 

seventh  term  (15.0) 
eighth  term  (16.0) 

3.  The  range  of  the  size  of  sections  is : 

a.  Satisfactory  in  the 

first  term  (36  to  39) 
fourth  term  (31  to  38) 
sixth  term  (31  to  35) 

b.  Unsatisfactory  in 

second  term  (25  to  38) 
third  term  (28  to  46) 
fifth  term  (21  to  36) 

4.  As  a  result  of  the  facts  revealed,  additional  sections  would  be 

recommended  in  the  first  and  third  terms  to  reduce  the  size  of 
sections.  It  is  also  worth  pointing  out  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  combining  the  two  sections  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
terms  of  work.  In  this  reorganization,  therefore,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  make  only  one  additional  section,  or 
two  in  case  it  was  impossible,  for  administrative  reasons,  to 
unite  the  sections  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  terms.  No  addi- 
tional teachers  would  have  been  needed,  provided  the  programs 
of  teachers  already  employed  were  not  already  heavy. 
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Table  VII  shows  the  size  of  sections  in  German  in  the  Boys'  High 
School  by  terms,  and  the  number  of  sections  of  each  size,  in  the  Febru- 
ary-June term,  191 1 : 

Table  Vn 


N<KOf 

SeetioiM 

Sub  ov  Bbctioks 

Tvas 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2S 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

36 

86 

37  88  In 

1 
2 

10 
0 

*i 

:; 

1 

'i 

1 

2 
1 

'2 

'i 

2 

1 
1 

1 

i 

*i 

1 

*i 

1 

'2 

8 

2 

1 

'i 

•  • 

•• 
•• 

Totab. 

80 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

i 

•• 

•• 

•• 

■'6 

3 

■3 
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Boys'  High  School  is  selected  for  study,  because  it  has  been  shown  in 
Table  I  that  the  size  of  sections  in  this  school  is  relatively  small. 


(a)    The  School  as  a  Whole 

Comparing  the  size  of  sections  in  Boys'  High  School  with  the  estab- 
lished standards,  we  find : 

1.  That  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  first  term  sections  are  within  the 
limits  of  the  established  standard — thirty  to  forty  pupils. 

2.  That  50  per  cent,  of  the  sections  contain  less  than  thirty  pupils* 
all  of  which  are  avoidable. 

3.  That  there  are  no  sections  containing  more  than  forty  pupils. 

4.  That  30  per  cent,  of  the  sections  in  other  terms  are  within  the 
limits  of  the  established  standard — thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils. 

5.  That  60  per  cent,  of  the  sections  contain  less  than  thirty  pupils, 
of  which  50  per  cent,  are  unavoidable,  and  50  per  cent,  are  avoidable 
through  a  different  distribution  of  pupils. 

6.  That  10  per  cent,  of  the  sections  contain  more  than  thirty-five 
pupils,  all  of  which  are  avoidable. 

If  we  measure  the  sections  in  Boys'  High  School  by  the  proposed 
standard  of  thirty  pupils,  and  take  twenty-eight  and  thirty-five  as  the 
minimum  and  maximum  limits  of  that  standard,  we  find : 

1.  That  40  per  cent,  of  the  sections  in  all  terms  are  within  the  limits 
of  this  standard. 

2.  That  50  per  cent,  of  the  sections  contain  less  than  twenty-eight 
pupils,  of  which  33.33  per  cent,  are  unavoidable,  and  66.67  P^r  cent,  arc 
avoidable  through  a  different  distribution  of  pupils. 
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3.  That  10  per  cent,  of  the  sections  contain  more  than  thirty-five 
pupUs,  all  of  which  are  avoidable  through  a  different  distribution  of 
pupils. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  twenty-three  out  of  thirty,  or  76.67  per 
cent,  of  the  sections  in  German  in  Boys'  High  School  are  organized  ac- 
cording to  a  standard,  of  which  twenty-five  is  the  minimum  and  thirty- 
three  is  the  maximum  number  of  pupils.  This  shows  that  a  school  can 
be  organized  approximately  within  the  limits  of  such  a  standard.  The 
criticism  of  this  organization  is,  first,  that  the  standard,  as  here  shown, 
does  not  approximate  the  established  standards  for  the  city,  and,  second, 
that  the  standard  here  shown  is  unnecessarily  low. 

(b)    Each  Term  Within  the  School 

A  study  of  the  size  of  sections  by  terms  in  Boys'  High  School,  simi- 
lar to  the  study  made  of  Morris  High  School,^  leads  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1.  The  number  of  sections  in  each  of  five  terms  is  three  or  more.  In 

one  term,  the  fifth,  there  are  two  sections ;  in  the  seventh,  there 
is  one  section,  and  in  the  eighth,  there  are  no  pupils.  Hence, 
in  most  terms  the  size  of  section  depends  on  how  the  principal 
distributes  the  pupils. 

2.  The  average  size  of  section  is : 

a.  Not  too  large  in  any  term. 

b.  Not  up  to  the  maximum  in  any  term. 

c.  Satisfactory  in  the 

second  term  (30.4) 
third  term  (30.2) 
fourth  term  (29.7) 
sixth  term  (27.0) 

d.  Unavoidably  small  in  the 

fifth  term  (22.0) 
seventh  term  (lo.o) 

e.  Unnecessarily  small  in  the 

first  term  (27.6) 

That  the  average  of  27.0  pupils  in  the  sixth  term  is  considered  satis- 
factory, and  an  average  of  27.6  pupils  in  the  first  term  unsatis- 
factory, should  be  explained.  This  is  because,  in  the  sixth  term 
there  were  only  three  sections  and  the  average  could  not  be 
raised,  whereas,  in  the  first  term,  there  were  ten  sections  and 
that  number  of  sections  could  be  reduced  by  one  without  mak- 
ing sections  too  large. 

*  Sec  pp.  81,  82,  83. 
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3.  The  rang-e  of  size  of  section  is : 

a.  Satisfactory  in  the 

third  term  (27  to  33) 
sixth  term  (26  to  29) 

b.  Unsatisfactory  in  the 

first  term  (18  to  36) 
second  term  (25  to  38) 
fourth  term  (25  to  39) 

4.  The   organization  shows  that  the  pupils  in  the  first  term  could 

have  been  organized  into  one  less  section,  and  that  in  no  term 
is  an  additional  section  needed.  The  reorganization  proposed 
would  have  made  less  work  for  the  teachers  of  German. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  size  of  sections  in  German  in  the  Richmond 
Hill  High  School  by  terms,  and  the  number  of  sections  of  each  size,  in 
the  February- June  term,  191 1 : 
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Richmond  Hill  High  School  is  selected  for  study  because  it  was 
shown  in  Table  I  that  the  sections  in  German  in  this  school  were  the 
smallest  in  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pupils  taking 
German  in  this  school  compares  favorably  with  the  number  in  other 
sdiools. 

(a)    The  School  as  a  Whole 

Comparing  the  size  of  sections  in  Richmond  Hill  High  School  with 
the  established  standards,  we  find : 

1.  That  80  per  cent,  of  the  first  term  sections  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  standard — thirty  to  forty  pupils. 

2.  That  20  per  cent,  of  the  sections  contain  less  than  thirty  pupils, 
all  of  which  are  avoidable. 
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3.  That  there  are  no  sections  containing  more  than  forty  pupils. 

4.  That  17.65  per  cent,  of  the  sections  in  other  terms  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  established  standard — ^thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils. 

5.  That  70.59  per  cent,  of  the  sections  contain  less  than  thirty 
pupils,  of  which  30.77  per  cent,  are  unavoidable,  and  69.23  per  cent,  arc 
avoidable  through  a  different  distribution  of  pupils. 

6.  That  11.76  per  cent,  of  the  sections  contain  more  than  thirty- 
five  pupils,  all  of  which  are  avoidable. 

If  we  measure  the  sections  in  Richmond  Hill  High  School  by  the  pro- 
posed standard  of  thirty  pupils  per  section,  and  take  twenty-eight  and 
thirty-five  as  the  minimum  and  maximum  limits  of  that  standard,  we 
find: 

1.  That  only  31.82  per  cent,  of  the  sections  in  all  terms  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  standard. 

2.  That  54.54  per  cent,  of  the  sections  contain  less  than  twenty- 
eight  pupils,  of  which  33.33  per  cent,  are  unavoidable,  and  66.67  per 
cent,  avoidable  through  a  different  distribution  of  pupils. 

3.  That  13.64  per  cent,  of  the  sections  contain  more  than  thirty- 
five  pupils,  all  of  which  are  avoidable  through  a  different  distribution  of 
pupils. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  Richmond  Hill  High  School,  over  70 
per  cent,  of  the  sections  other  than  first  term  sections  contain  less  than 
thirty  pupils,  and,  further,  that  even  with  the  minimum  of  the  standard 
reduced  from  thirty  to  twenty-eight  pupils,  the  per  cent  below  the  stand- 
ard is  over  64  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  sections  in  German  in 
Richmond  Hill  High  School  are  too  small,  whether  measured  by  the 
established  standards  or  by  the  proposed  standard. 


(b)    Each  Term  Within  the  School 

A  study  of  the  size  of  sections  by  terms  in  Richmond  Hill  High 
School,  similar  to  the  study  made  of  Morris  High  School,*  leads  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  The  number  of  sections  in  each  of  six  terms  is  two  or  more.    In 

two  terms,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  there  is  one  section  in  each. 
Hence,  in  most  cases,  the  size  of  sections  depends  on  how  the 
principal  distributes  the  pupils. 

2.  The  average  size  of  section  is : 

a.  Not  too  large  in  any  term. 

b.  Approaching  the  maximum  in  only  the 

second  term  (33.2) 

*  See  pp.  81,  82,  83. 
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c:     Satisfactory  in  the 

first  term  (32.0) 
<L     Unavoidably  small  in 

fifth  term  (26.0) 

seventh  term  (7.0)  (14) 

eighth  term  (7.0) 
c.     Unnecessarily  small  in  the 

third  term  (22.2) 

fourth  term  (21.3) 

sixth  term  (13.5) 

3.  The  range  of  size  of  section  is : 

a.  Satisfactory  in  the 

fifth  term  (21  to  31) 
(Only  two  sections.) 

b.  Unsatisfactory  in  the 

first  term  (19  to  36) 
second  term  (24  to  45) 
third  term  ( 14  to  38) 
fourth  term  (15  to  32) 
sixth  term  (11  to  16) 

4.  By  a  reorganization,  the  work  of  one  teacher  could  be  saved,  be- 

cause the  number  of  sections  could  be  reduced  by  four  without 
making  sections  too  large  for  effective  work ;  the  large  sections 
could  be  abandoned  and  the  small  sections  made  to  approximate 
the  standard  size  of  section. 

(3)    Summary 

I.     To  summarize  our  study  of  the  organization  of  sections  in  Morris, 
Boys',  and  Richmond  Hill  High  Schools,  we  may  say : 

(i)  That  a  majority  of  the  sections  in  the  first  terms  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  established  standard.  (Morris,  100  per  cent.; 
Boys',  50  per  cent.;  Richmond  Hill,  80  per  cent.) 

(2)  That  a  large  majority  of  the  sections  in  other  terms  are  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  standard.  (Morris,  over  58  per  cent.; 
Boys,'  70  per  cent. ;  Richmond  Hill,  over  82  per  cent.) 

(3)  That  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  sections  below  the  minimum  of 
the  established  standard  are  avoidable  through  a  different  dis- 
tribution of  pupils.  (Avoidable  in  Morris,  over  66  per  cent.; 
in  Boys',  50  per  cent. ;  in  Richmond  Hill,  over  69  per  cent. ) 

(4)  That  all  of  the  sections  over  the  maximum  of  the  established 
standard  are  avoidable  through  a  different  distribution  of  pu- 
pils, or  by  the  employment  of  additional  teachers. 
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2.  The  measurement  of  the  organization  of  the  high  schools,  as  they 
existed  in  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  by  the  proposed  standard  of 
thirty  pupils  per  section,  with  a  minimum  of  twenty-eight  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  thirty-five  pupils,  shows  that  such  a  standard  should  be  adopted, 
particularly  in  order  to  reduce  very  large  first  term  sections.  This 
study  also  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  sections  are  not  now  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  established  standards. 

3.  Summarizing  the  detailed  study  of  the  organization  of  sections 
in  the  selected  schools,  the  following  statements  can  be  made : 

(i)  There  are  enough  pupils  in  German  in  all  terms,  except  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  to  necessitate  the  organization  of  more  than 
one  section.  Hence,  the  principal  can  control  to  some  extent, 
the  size  of  sections  into  which  the  pupils  are  distributed. 

(2)  The  average  size  of  section,  with  few  exceptions,  is  fairly  satis- 
factory, except  in  the  first  term.  In  most  cases,  there  are  too 
few  sections  of  first  term  pupils. 

(3)  The  range  of  the  actual  size  of  sections  is  generally  unsatis- 
factory in  each  term.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  small  sections 
and  large  sections  in  the  same  term. 

(4)  Some  small  sections  are  inevitable  and,  hence,  defensible. 

(5)  Most  small  sections  are  the  result  of  a  bad  distribution  of 
pupils  by  the  principal. 

(6)  In  a  few  cases,  large  sections  are  inevitable  and,  hence,  de- 
fensible. 

(7)  In  most  cases,  large  sections  are  unnecessary  and  not  defens- 
ible. They  cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  proper 
number  of  teachers  is  lacking,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prin- 
cipals and  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  secure  the  teachers 
needed. 

(8)  In  some  cases,  additional  sections  should  have  been  made  in  the 
first  term  to  reduce  the  size  of  section. 

(9)  In  a  few  cases,  fewer  sections  could  have  been  made  without 
making  the  sections  too  large.  In  one  school,  of  the  three 
schools  considered,  one  teacher  could  have  thus  been  saved. 

(10)  And,  finally,  our  study  has  shown  the  facts  which  such  a  treat- 
ment of  high  school  organization  reveals,  and  suggests  the  use 
which  can  be  made  of  them.  These  facts  would  show  the 
principal  where  the  organization  of  his  school  could  be  im- 
proved, and  they  would  also  furnish  the  supervisory  officers 
with  the  proper  information  by  which  to  judge  that  organiza- 
ation. 
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4*    Proposed  Standard  Size  of  Sections 

(z)    What  Is  the  Proper  Size  of  Section? 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  very  small  sections  in  every  high 
school  in  the  city ;  that  there  are  very  large  sections  in  every  high  school ; 
that  the  size  of  sections  for  the  city  as  a  whole  does  not  sufficiently  ap- 
proximate a  standard;  and  that  the  size  of  sections  in  individual  high 
schools  does  not  sufficiently  approximate  the  established  standards. 
Hence,  it  is  natural  to  raise  the  question :  What  is  the  proper  size  of  a 
recitation  section  in  high  school  work?  Sections  in  German  have  been 
found  with  as  few  as  five  pupils/  and  with  as  many  as  sixty-five  pupils.* 
In  the  case  of  the  five  pupils  it  happens  that  they  were  the  only  pupils  do- 
ing eighth  term  work  in  German,  and  hence  the  size  of  section  could  not 
be  changed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  situation  which  requires  a  principal  to 
put  sixty-five  pupils  into  a  section  in  third  term  German  must  be  con- 
sidered highly  unsatisfactory.  As  far  as  we  know,  no  well  organized 
experiments  have  ever  been  undertaken  to  determine  the  number  of  high 
school  pupils  which  should  constitute  a  recitation  section.  In  view  of 
the  absence  of  an  authoritative  standard,  we  recommend  that  a  theoret- 
ically correct  standard  be  adopted,  and  then  tested  in  practice.  We  sug- 
gest that  the  tests  cover  the  following  points : 

a.  The  relative  progress  of  pupils  is  large  and  in  small  sections  in 

the  same  term  and  the  same  subject. 

b.  The  eflfect  on  teachers  of  handling  large  and  small  sections,  both 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupils,  and  the  intellectual  and 
physical  effect  upon  the  teacher. 

In  investigating  the  first  topic,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  results 
of  the  experiment  are  comparable.  For  example:  The  progress  of  a 
small  section  in  mathematics  should  be  compared  with  the  progress  of  a 
large  section  in  the  same  term's  work  of  the  same  subject,  and  with  pupils 
of  the  same  relative  stage  of  advancement.  In  the  same  way,  the  relative 
progress  of  large  and  small  sections  in  several  subjects  should  be  ex- 
amined. 

In  investigating  the  second  topic,  such  questions  as  these  should  be 
answered ;  to  answer  them  involves  the  gradual  working  out  of  a  method 
of  procedure  whereby  satisfactory  answers  may  be  obtained : 

a.  Does  the  teacher  find  inevitable  disadvantages  in  handling  large 
classes  from  the  standpoint  of  discipline,  attention,  ventilation,  etc.  ? 

b.  Of  how  many  pupils  can  a  teacher  hold  the  undivided  attention 
for  a  period  of  forty-five  minutes? 

'Far  Rockaway  High  School. 
'Washington  Irving  High  School. 
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c.  How  much  more,  if  at  all,  do  large  classes  exhaust  the  teacher's 
physical  and  mental  resources  than  the  smaller  ones? 

d.  To  what  extent  do  large  classes  interfere  with  the  teacher's 
growth  in  scholarship  and  in  skill  as  a  teacher  ? 

(2)    Provisional  Standard  of  Thirty  Pupils  Recommended 

After  careful  consideration,  we  recommend  that  thirty  pupils  be  pro- 
visionally adopted  as  the  standard  size  of  a  recitation  section.  With 
that  standard,  sections  could  reasonably  range  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-three  or  thirty-five  pupils.^  This  provisional  standard  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  elsewhere  in  the  country,^  and  has  been  ar- 
rived at  by  our  staff  and  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  working  in- 
dependently of  each  other. 

(3)    How  Far  Is  the  Present  Practice  From  That  Standard? 

To  show  the  extept  to  which  the  size  of  sections  in  the  high  schools 
fails  to  approximate  the  proposed  standard  of  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-five  pupils,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared.  Table  IX 
shows  the  per  cent,  of  the  sections  in  German  in  all  terms  which  con- 
tain less  than  twenty-eight  pupils,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  pupils, 
and  over  thirty-five  pupils : 

Table  IX 


HiOB  Schools 

Below  28 
PupilB 

Pupils 

Over  36 
Puinla 

DeWitt  Clinton 

25.71 
26.47 
36.96 
37.50 
12.60 
20.37 
27.50 
60.00 
48.15 
26.56 
21.82 
19.15 
20.00 
13.33 
33.33 
71.43 
66.66 
33.33 
54.54 
38.89 

25.71 
20.59 
39.13 
29.17 
34.72 
35.19 
42.50 
40.00 
40.74 
51.56 
45.45 
44.68 
25.00 
53.34 
33.34 
21.43 
16.67 
38.89 
31.82 
55.56 

48.57 

IT.  S.  of  Ooininftrce , , , , ,  ^  r  -  - 

52.94 

Stwyvftsant .....,,..,,, 

23.91 

WaSleigh 

33.33 

Washington  Irvins 

52.78 

Morris 

44.44 

Girls' 

30.00 

Boys' 

10.00 

Erasmus  Hall 

11.11 

Manual  Training 

21.88 

Conrniercial , . . ,  ^ . . , 

32.73 

Eastern  District 

36.17 

Bushwick 

55.00 

Bryant 

33.33 

Newtown 

33.33 

Flushing 

7.14 

Far  Rockawav 

16.67 

Jamaica ^ .  r  *  t  .  *  r  - 

27.78 

Richmond  Hill 

13.64 

Curtis 

5.55 

City 

29.12 

38.11 

32.77 

*  These  figures  are  for  sections  in  those  terms  in  which  there  are  pupils  enough  to 
make  two  or  more  sections.  In  other  terms,  the  sections  must  be  organized  as  the 
situation  requires. 

'For  example,  the  regulations  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 
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This  table  shows,  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  that  29.12  per  cent,  of  the 
sections  in  German  contain  less  than  twenty-eight  pupils;  that  38.11  per 
cent,  contain  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  pupils,  and  that  32.77  per 
cent,  contain  more  than  thirty-five  pupils.  This  table  has  not  been  in- 
troduced as  a  basis  for  criticizing  adversely  the  present  organization  of 
sections  in  the  high  schools.  The  high  schools  have  been  organized  ac- 
cording to  other  standards ;  hence,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  no 
evident  conformity  to  the  standard  of  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  pupils 
set  up  in  this  table.  The  table  has  been  introduced  to  show  that  much 
reorganization  is  necessary  to  approximate  the  standard  which  we  have 
recommended. 

5.    Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 

Our  findings  concerning  the  size  of  sections  ^  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  Large  sections  are  due  to 

( 1 )  The  present  official  standard  size — which  is  too  large. 

(2)  The  lack  of  the  necessary  teachers. 

(3)  In  a  few  cases,  a  bad  distribution  of  pupils  by  the  principal. 

2.  Small  sections  are  due  to 

( 1 )  The  inevitably  small  number  of  pupils  in  the  upper  terms  of 

work. 

(2)  In  a  few  cases,  a  bad  distribution  of  pupils  by  the  principal. 

Hence,  we  recommend : 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  standard  size  of  section  of  thirty  pupils  for 

all  terms  as  a  provisional  standard  to  be  tested  in  practice. 

2.  The  employment  of  enough  teachers  to  make  it  possible  for 

principals  to  keep  the  size  of  sections  reasonably  within  the 
limits  of  the  standard — twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  pupils. 

3.  A  careful  study  by  the  principals  of  the  subject  of  program- 
making,  to  the  end  that  unnecessary  over-size  sections  may 
be  reduced,  and  unnecessary  under-size  sections  may  be 
avoided. 

*  For  other  factors  which  may  affect  the  size  of  section,  see  p.  81. 
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(II)  THE  WORK  OF  CHAIRMEN  OF  DEPARTMENTS^ 


Classification  of  Teachers 

Teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City  are  classified  by  rank, 
as,  first  assistants,  assistant  teachers,  and  junior  teachers.  For  our  pur- 
pose classification  as  (a)  first  assistants  and  (b)  teachers  ^  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

(a)    First  Assistants 

According  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  term,  first 
assistant,  includes  the  old  titles  of  head  teacher,  assistant  to  the  principal, 
and  vice-principal.  The  by-laws  ^  define  the  duties  of  a  first  assistant 
as  follows :  "A  first  assistant  shall,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, assist  the  principal  in  matters  relating  to  discipline,  supervision,  and 
administration,  as  may  be  necessary."  Further,  the  by-laws  provide  that 
persons  ranking  as  first  assistants  shall  be  assigned  to  chairmanships  of 
dei)artm^nts  as  far  as  possible.  The  by-laws  ^  define  the  duties  of  a  chair- 
man as  follows :  "A  chairman  of  department  shall,  in  addition  to  regular 
work  in  the  classroom,  organize  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  other 
teachers  of  the  department  under  the  direction  of  the  principal." 

Briefly,  the  work  of  the  first  assistant  may  be  classified  as  (i)  in- 
struction; (2)  assistant  to  the  principal  in  the  administration  of  the 
school,  and  (3)  administration,  including  supervision,  of  the  work  within 
a  department  of  study. 

(b)    Teachers 

The  principal  assigns  work  to  teachers  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective licenses.  Teachers  may  be  temporarily  assigned  to  classes  in 
subjects  other  than  those  for  which  they  hold  licenses.  The  principal 
is  permitted,  by  the  by-laws,  to  assign  to  teachers  such  other  duties,  in 
addition  to  teaching,  as  he  may  see  fit,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
City  Superintendent.  The  work  of  a  teacher,  therefore,  may  be  divided 
into  (i)  instruction,  and  (2)  other  assigned  duties. 

*Wc  have  used  the  term,  "chairmen  of  departments,"  instead  of  the  logical  one 
of  first  assistant  because  the  former  term  is  more  comprehensive.  All  first  assistants 
are  chairmen  of  departments,  but,  in  the  smaller  high  schools  especially,  there  are 
chairmen  of  departments  who  are  not  first  assistants.  Inasmuch  as  one  phase  of  our 
discussion  is  the  amount  of  time  given  to  supervision  and  direction  of  the  work  of 
other  teachers  by  the  chairmen  of  departments,  it  is  important  that  the  work  of  all 
dhairmen  be  considered,  whether  they  are  first  assistants  or  not. 

*Thc  rank  of  junior  teacher  in  the  high  school  was  not  recognized  in  the  "Equal 
Pay"  BiHj  passed  in  191 1. 

•Section  52,  Paragraph  10,  Page  68^  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1909. 
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The  Size  of  the  high  schools  in  New  York  City  makes  inevitable  a 
large  amount  of  administrative  work  which  has  to  be  delegated  by  the 
principal  to  first  assistants  and  teachers.  The  school  day  in  the  high 
school  is  divided  into  six  recitation  periods,  except  in  the  technical 
schools,  in  which  there  are  seven  periods.  It  is  quite  generally  agreed 
that  each  high  school  teacher,  of  whatever  rank,  should  have  one  free 
period  per  day  for  the  preparation  of  his  own  work  as  a  teacher.  As  a 
result,  twenty-five  periods  per  week  has  become  the  established  standard 
of  work  for  each  teacher.  This  standard  seems  to  us  satisfactory. 
Hence,  we  suggest  that  in  proportion  as  a  teacher  is  given  administra- 
tive work,  the  number  of  teaching  periods  assigned  should  be  correspond- 
ingly reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  teacher  is  assigned  the  full  num- 
ber of  twenty-five  teaching  periods,  he  ought  not  to  be  made  responsible 
for  other  work. 

Provisions  in  the  By-Laws^ 

According  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  principal  of  a 
high  school  of  any  size  is  permitted,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  to  organize  his  school  into  departments  of  instruction. 
In  schools  with  not  less  than  twenty-five  teachers,  the  principal  is  per- 
mitted, with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  to  assign  to 
teachers  the  chairmanships  of  such  departments  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
If  there  is  a  first  assistant  in  the  department  he  must  be  made  such 
chairman ;  otherwise,  a  regular  teacher  may  be  chairman. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  high  schools,  the  number  of 
students,  the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  number  of  first  assistants  in 
each.    (Table  X  is  on  page  99.) 

The  following  facts  concerning  Table  X  should  be  particularly  noted : 

1  In  the  larger  high  schools  (Group  I),  the  number  of  first  assist- 
ants ranges  from  six  to  nine  for  a  school. 

2  (a)  There  is  only  one  high  school  ^  (Far  Rockaway)  in  New 
York  City  with  less  than  twenty-five  teachers,  and,  hence,  nineteen  out  of 
the  twenty  high,  schools  may  have,  upon  recommendation  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  chairmen  of 
departments.  Even  in  Far  Rockaway  High  School,  with  only  thirteen 
teachers,  there  is  already  a  first  assistant  in  commercial  branches. 

(b)     The  small  number  of  first  assistants  in  the  smaller  high  schools 

*  "The  principal  of  each  high  school  may  organize,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  departments  of  instruction  in  die  several  groups  of  sub- 
jects of  the  course  of  study.  In  schools  having  not  less  than  twenty-five  teachers,  the 
principal  may  assign,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  a  regu- 
lar high  school  teacher  to  act  as  chairman  of  such  department  for  a  period  not  extend- 
ing beyond  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  said  assignment  is  made.  Persons 
holding  the  rank  of  first  assistants  shall  be  assigned  as  such  chairmen  as  far  as  pos- 
sible."— Section  52,  Paragraph  10,  Page  68,  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  igog. 

'Bushwick  High  School  has  not  yet  been  completely  organized,  so  that  there 
were  no  first  assistants  in  the  high  school  on  March  31st,  191 1. 
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High  Schools 


Number 

OF 

Students 


Number 

OF 

Teachers 


Number 

OF  First 

Assistants 


Group  I: 

De  Witt  Clinton 

High  School  of  Commerce 

Stuwesant 

Wadleigh 

Washington  Irving 

Morris 

Girls' 

Boys' 

Erasmus  Hall 

Manual  Training 

Commercial 

Elastem  District 

Gboup  II: 

Bushwick , 

Bryant 

Newtown 

Flushing 

Far  Rockaway 

Jamaica , 

Richmond  Hill , 

Curtis 


3,173 
2,006 
2,148 
2,794 
3,804 
3,365 
2,069 
1,834 
3,115 
3,087 
2,399 
2,766 


929 
959 
776 
586 
248 
983 
756 
838 


108 

68 

95 

114 

137 

121 

116 

77 

126 

128 

100 

93 


32 

45 

28 

28 

13i 

41 

34 

37 


9 
9 
7 
7 
6 
8 
8 
7 
9 
9 
8 
7 


0 
2 
1 

4 
1 
6 
2 
6 


These  figures  were  taken  from  the  budget  blanks  filed  by  the  principals  of  the 
high  schools  on  June  I2th,  1911.    Tlie  figures  are  for  March  31st,  191 1. 

For  the  purpose  of  later  discussions,  the  high  schools  have  been  divided  into  two 
groups,  I,  those  with  more  than  1,000  pupils,  and  II,  those  with  less  than  1,000 
pupils. 

(Bryant,  Newtown,  and  Richmond  Hill)  indicates  that  the  chairman- 
ships of  such  department  in  these  schools  are  being  assigned  to  teachers 
of  a  rank  lower  than  that  of  first  assistant. 

Obviously  there  will  be  practically  as  many  departments  of  instruc- 
tion in  one  of  these  small  schools  as  there  are  in  a  larger  school,  be- 
cause the  same  courses  of  study  are  offered.  In  fact,  more  courses 
("rcneral/*  "comm^ercial,"  etc.)  are  usually  offered  in  the  smaller  high 
schools  than  in  the  larger  schools,  so  that  the  number  of  departments 
would  be  larger.  Obviously,  also  the  number  of  teachers  within  a  de- 
partment in  the  smaller  schools  is  comparatively  smaller  than  in  the 
larger  schools. 
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X.    Work  as  a  Teacher  (Periods  of  Teaching) 

(i)    In  the  Larger  High  Schools 

According  to  a  statement  ^  made  by  Associate  City  Superintendent 
Stevens,  principals  of  the  larger  high  schools  are  directed  to  assign  to 
chairmen  of  departments  from  twelve  to  fifteen  periods  of  teaching,thus 
leaving  them  from  ten  to  thirteen  periods  of  time  in  which  to  organize 
and  supervise  the  work  of  their  departments  and  to  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  principal  may  assign  to  them. 

Table  XI  shows  the  number  of  periods  per  week  actually  taught  by 
chairmen  of  the  departments  of  English,  Latin,  French  and  German, 
mathematics,  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  history,  in  the  high  schools 
of  New  York  City  with  more  than  i,ooo  pupils. 

Table  XI — 95  Chairmen  of  Departments 


Chairmen 


PSngliali 

Latin 

French  and  German 

Mathematics 

Biolo^ 

Chemistry 

Physics 

History 

Total 


Number  of  Periods  of  Teaching 


8  9  101112 


01 
lOlO 
lO 
lO 


01  0   0 
0|  0   0 


0  0 

0,  0 

Oi  0 

0!  0 

0'  0 

0!  0 


0   0 


13,1415 


0'  1 

0,  0 

0,  0 

Oi  1 

0  0 

Oi  0 

0  0 

0'  0 


0   2 


18 


16171811920212223  24 


12 
0    I 


5  9 

0  4 

1'  3 

1>  3 

0  3 

0  2 


1029 


25  26  27  282930 


These  figures  were  taken  from  the  "Program  of  Daily  Recitation"  sheets  furnished  the  Department  of 
Education  by  the  high  school  principals  in  February  and  March,  1911. 

Only  five  chairmen  teach  fewer  than  fifteen  periods;  the  chairman 
of  the  English  Department  in  Morris  High  School  teaches  nine  periods ; 
the  chairman  of  the  History  Department  in  Manual  Training  High 
School  teaches  eight  periods;  the  chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Depart- 
ment in  Commercial  High  School  teaches  ten  periods,  and  each  devotes 
the  remainder  of  his  time  to  work  in  the  general  office.  The  chairman  of 
the  English  Department  in  the  Girls'  High  School  teaches  fourteen 
periods,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department  in  Erasmus 
Hall  High  School  teaches  fourteen  periods.  Eighteen  chairmen  of  de- 
partments are  teaching  fifteen  periods.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
seventy-two  out  of  ninety-five  chairmen  of  departments  in  these  schools, 
or  75.7  per  cent.,  are  teaching  more  than  the  number  of  periods  fixed  as 
the  maximum  standard  for  chairmen  in  these  large  high  schools. 

*  At  a  conference  in  his  office,  November  15,  191 1. 
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Vertical  lines,  "a"  and  "b",  on  the  base  line,  mark  the  limits  of  the  standard  of 
teaching  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens  for  chairmen  in  these  laiger 
schools. 

The  diagrams  in  this  section  of  the  report  have  been  prepared  with  the  base  line 
as  zero  in  the  scale  of  numbers  at  the  left  in  the  diagram.  Each  figure  in  this  scale 
has  been  regarded  as  occupying  a  unit  of  space  (or  a  square),  and  not  representing  a 
point  Hence,  the  line  representing  a  given  number  in  the  scale  is  always  at  the  top  of 
the  unit  of  space  (or  square),  in  which  the  number  is  found.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  eighteen  chairmen,  teaching  fifteen  periods,  the  line  representing  this  fact  is 
drawn  at  Uie  top  of  the  unit  of  space  opposite  the  unit  of  space  in  the  scale  in  wlddi 
eighteen  is  found. 
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The  preceding  diagram  presents  the  facts  of  Table  XI  m  graphic 
form  and  emphasizes  the  following  points:  (i)  That  30.5  per  cent,  of 
the  chairmen  are  teaching  twenty  periods,  and  (2)  that  18.9  per  cent, 
are  teaching  fifteen  periods.    (Diagram  II  is  on  page  loi.) 

(2)    In  the  Smaller  High  Schools 

Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens  informed^  us  that  principals 
of  the  smaller  high  schools  are  directed  to  assign  to  chairmen  of  de- 
partments from  fifteen  to  eighteen  periods  of  teaching. 

Table  XII  shows  the  number  of  periods  per  week  actually  taught  by 
chairmen  of  the  departments  of  English,  Latin,  French  and  German, 
mathematics,  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  history,  in  the  high  schools 
of  New  York  City  with  less  than  1,000  pupils. 

Table  Xn — 69  Chairmen  of  Departments 


Cliainiien 


Number  of  Periods  of  Teaching 


.100 


^gljjth 

Latuj 

Frencb  and  GenDan. . 

Mathematics 

Biology , jo  a 

Chemistry, |0  0 

Physics.;......... 0  0 


0,0 
00 
00 


Hiatory» 


JO 


Total., 


10 


11 


12 


1314 


0  0 

01  0 
0    0 

0'  0 
0,  0 
Oi  0 
0,  0 

^]_0- 


15 


0.  o[  7 


16 


17 


is'l9'20 


l_ 


21 


0  ll  3i 

o|  0|  ol 

0  0|  2 

o|  0|  2! 


01  0| 

0|  0   , 
0   0   0 

t  0 


2   711 


22  23  2425  26 

I  I 


l!  0 

0;  0 

0  0 

0  2 

0;  0 

0|  0 

0  0 

2  2 


0|12 

01  2 

0 

0 


227 


27  28  29 


_L 


0   0 

"^  0 


0   4 


,  0 

0  a 


30 


These  figures  were  taken  from  the  "Prosram  of  Daily  Recitation"  sheets  furnished  the  Department  <d 
Education  by  the  high  school  principals  in  February  and  March,  1011. 


There  are  no  chairmen  of  departments  in  these  smaller  high  schools 
teaching  fewer  than  fifteen  periods  per  week,  and  some  chairmen  are 
teaching  as  many  as  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight  periods.  Nine  of  the 
sixty-nine  chairmen  teach  eighteen  periods  or  less ;  in  other  words,  only 
13.04  per  cent,  of  the  chairmen  are  teaching  according  to  the  above 
standard  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  periods.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore, 
that  sixty  out  of  sixty-nine  chairmen,  or  86.9  per  cent.,  are  teaching 
more  periods  per  week  than  the  number  of  periods  fixed  as  the  maxi- 
mum standard  for  chairmen  in  these  smaller  high  schools. 

The  following  diagram  presents  the  facts  of  Table  XII  in  graphic 
form  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  39.13  per  cent,  of  the  sixty-nine  chair- 
men in  the  smaller  high  schools  are  teaching  twenty-five  periods. 

*  See  note,  p.  100. 
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Vertical  lines,  "a"  and  "b,"  on  the  base  line,  mark  the  limits  of  the  standard  of 
teaching:  fixed  by  Associate  Cil^  Superintendent  Stevens  for  chairmen  of  departments 
in  these  smaller  schools. 
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(3)    Amount  of  Time  Left  for  "Other  Assigned  Duties" 

(a)    In  the  Larger  High  Schools 

A  chairman  of  a  department  who  teaches  fifteen  periods  obviously 
has  left  ten  periods  of  time,  which  he  may  utilize  in  the  discharge  of 
such  other  duties  as  the  principal  may  assign  to  him,  assuming  a  standard 
of  twenty-five  periods  of  work  per  week.  Computing  the  whole  num- 
ber of  such  periods  (from  the  figures  given  in  Table  XI,  page  100),  we 
find  that  ninety-five  chairmen  of  departments  in  the  twelve  high  schools 
with  over  1,000  pupils  have  a  total  of  637  teaching  periods  of  time  left 
every  week,  or  an  average  per  chairman  of  6.70  periods.  This  averag^e 
of  6.70  periods  per  week  per  chairman,  then,  is  the  number  of  periods 
of  time  actually  left  to  each  chairman  of  department  in  which  he  may 
supervise  the  work  of  his  department,  and  discharge  such  administrative 
duties  as  the  principal  may  assign  to  him. 

It  should  be  recalled  at  this  point  that  the  standard  teaching  assign- 
ment, as  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens,  contemplates 
that  each  chairman  in  these  larger  schools  should  have  from  ten  to  thir- 
teen periods  per  week,  or  an  average  of  11.5  periods,  in  which  to  dis- 
charge other  assigned  duties.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  chairmen  are  be- 
ing allowed,  in  actual  practice,  only  an  average  of  6.70  periods  per  week, 
it  is  clear  that  they  are  being  allowed  only  58.26  per  cent,  of  the  time  this 
standard  contemplates. 


(b)    In  the  Smaller  High  Schools 
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Computing  the  whole  number  of  periods  of  time  remaining  over  and 
above  the  number  of  teaching  periods  assigned  (based  on  Table  XII, 
page  102),  we  find  that  sixty-nine  chairmen  of  departments  in  the  eight 
high  schools  with  fewer  than  1,000  pupils  have  a  total  of  193  teadiing 
periods  of  such  time  left  each  week,  or  an  average  per  chairman  of  2.79 
periods.  This  average  of  2.79  periods  per  week  is  the  amount  of  time 
left  each  week  to  each  chairman  of  department  in  these  smaller  schools 
in  which  to  supervise  his  department  and  to  discharge  such  other  ad- 
ministrative functions  as  the  principal  may  assign  to  him. 

The  standard  teaching  assignment,  as  fixed  by  Associate  Gty  Super- 
intendent Stevens,  contemplates  that  each  chairman  in  tliese  smaller  high 
schools  shall  have  from  seven  to  ten  periods  per  week,  or  an  average  of 
8.5  periods,  in  which  to  discharge  other  assigned  duties.  These  chair- 
men are  receiving,  in  actual  practice,  only  an  average  of  2.79  periods  per 
week  for  such  work,  or  only  32.82  per  cent,  of  the  time  the  standard  con- 
templates. 
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(4)    Teaching  and  Study  Hall  Supervision 

Of  the  "other  assigned  duties'',  which  are  given  to  chairmen  of  depart- 
ments, charge  of  a  study  hall  or  class  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
stated  in  statistical  form.  The  assignment  is  always  a  definite  number 
of  recitation  periods  per  week  and,  hence,  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
teaching  and  to  study  hall  supervision  by  chairmen  can  be  computed.  It 
will  be  obvious  that,  as  a  result  of  this  computation,  we  can  ascertain 
the  amount  of  remaining  time  within  which  chairmen  may  supervise  their 
departments,  and  discharge  such  other  administrative  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  them. 

(a)    In  the  Larger  High  Schools 

Table  XIII  shows  (a)  the  average  number  of  periods  of  teaching  per 
week  plus  study  hall  supervision,  done  by  chairmen  of  departments,  and 
(b)  whether  additional  duties  were  assigned;  in  schools  of  over  1,000 
pupils,  in  the  February-June  term,  191 1.     (Table  XIII  is  on  page  106.) 

The  scale  of  figures  at  the  left  in  Table  XIII  represents  the  average 
number  of  periods  of  teaching  and  study  hall  supervision.  In  column 
"a,"  under  each  one  of  the  subjects,  is  given  the  number  of  chairmen 
who  teach  and  supervise  study  hall,  the  average  number  of  periods  per 
week  shown  in  the  scale  at  the  leftof  the  table.  Under  column  "b,"**v" 
indicates  that  other  duties  ^  were  assigned  and  "o''  indicates  that  no 
other  duties  were  assigned. 

The  line  drawn  through  the  table  from  left  to  right  passes  through 
the  largest  number  of  chairmen  teaching  and  supervising  study  hall  any 
given  average  number  of  periods  per  week.  For  example :  Four  is  the 
largest  number  of  chairmen  in  English  who  teach  and  supervise  study 
hall  any  average  number  of  periods.  This  average  number  of  periods  of 
teaching  and  study  hall  supervision  is  eighteen.  Hence,  eighteen  is  the 
most  frequent  average  number  of  periods  of  teaching  and  study  hall 
sui>ervision  carried  by  chairmen  of  the  English  Department. 

There  are,  however,  three  chairmen  in  this  department  who  teach. 
nine,  fifteen,  and  seventeen  periods,  respectively,  and  are  assigned  ad- 
ministrative duties  besides.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  there  are  five 
chairmen  in  this  department  who  teach  an  average  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  and  five-tenths  periods  per  week,  and  carry  additional  administrative 
rcspcnsibilities. 

This  line,  which  is  drawn  through  the  average  number  of  periods  of 
greatest  frequency  in  each  department,  passes  from  an  average  of  eigh- 
teen periods  in  English,  to  twenty  periods  in  Latin,  to  twenty-one  and 

"These  are  duties  other  than  those  connected  with  the  chairmanship  of  a  depart- 
neiit. 
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How  Table  Xm  Was  Prepared 

Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  periods  of  teaching  and  the  number  of  study  periods 
vary  among  chairmen,  the  combmed  amount  of  teaching  and  study  hall  si  pervision 
can  be  stated  only  in  average  numbers.  For  example*:  Four  chairmen  of  the  English 
department  teach  eighteen  periods  each,  but  may  be  assigned  a  different  number  of 
study  periods,  say,  one,  two,  three,  and  four  periods  respectively.  The  total  number 
of  study  periods  assigned  is  ten,  with  an  average  of  2.5  for  each  teacher.  Eighteen 
periods  of  teaching,  plus  the  average  of  2.5  study  periods,  equals  20.5  periods,  the 
average  number  of  periods  of  definitely  assigned  teaching  and  study  period  work  for 
each  of  these  four  teachers. 
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one-half  periods  in  French  and  German,  to  twenty-one  periods  in  mathe- 
matics, to  twenty-one  periods  in  biology,  to  twenty-two  periods  in  chem- 
istry, to  twenty-one  and  one-half  periods  in  physics,  to  twenty  periods  in 
history. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  nearly  every  case,  chairmen  of  depart- 
ments are  assigned  administrative  duties,  as  indicated  in  column  **b,"  in 
addition  to  the  teaching  assignment,  the  study  hall  assignment,  and  their 
duties  as  chairmen  of  departments. 

The  following  diagram  presents  the  facts  of  Table  XIII  in  graphic 
form  and  emphasizes  the  following  points:  (i)  That  26.31  per  cent,  of 
the  ninety-five  chairmen  in  the  larger  high  schools  are  teaching  and 
supervising  study  halls  twenty-two  periods  per  week,  and  (2)  that  17.89 
per  cent,  are  teaching  and  supervisirg  study  halls  twenty  periods  per 
w^eek.     (Diagram  IV  is  on  page  108.) 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  point  out  the  amount  of  remaining  time 
which  each  chairman  of  department  has  over  and  above  his  teaching  and 
his  study  hall  assignments.  Computing  the  whole  number  of  periods  of 
such  remaining  time  (from  the  same  data  from  which  Table  XIII,  page 
106,  was  prepared),  we  find  that  ninety-five  chairmen  in  the  twelve  high 
schools,  with  over  1,000  pupils,  have  a  total  of  443  ^  periods  of  such  re- 
maining time  each  week,  or  an  average  per  chairman  of  4.66  periods. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  periods  of  teaching 
assigned  to  chairmen  of  departments  would  seem  to  imply  that  chair- 
men are  allowed  sufficient  time  in  which  to  perform  their  other  duties; 
but  the  assignment  of  so  many  study  periods  to  chairmen  consumes  their 
time  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  only  an  average  of  4.66  periods  per 
week  over  and  above  their  teaching  and  study  hall  assignments  in  which 
to  perform  other  assigned  duties.  Although  it  has  been  shown  that  each 
chairman  has  an  average  of-  6.70  periods  per  week  over  and  above  his 
periods  of  teaching,  this  amount  of  time  is  reduced  by  an  average  of  a 
trifle  over  two  periods  (2.04)  per  week  of  study  hall  supervision,  so  that 
each  chairman  really  has  4.66  periods  per  week  in  which  to  perform  other 
assigned  duties. 

Referring  again  to  the  standard  set  by  Associate  City  Superintendent 
Stevens  of  an  average  of  11.5  periods  per  week  for  these  other  assigned 
duties,  it  will  be  clear  that  these  chairmen  have  only  40.5  per  cent,  of  the 
time  this  standard  contemplates. 

(b)    In  the  Smaller  High  Schools 

Table  XIV  shows  (a)  the  average  number  of  periods  of  teaching  per 
week  plus  study  hall  supervision,  done  by  chairmen  of  departments,  and 

*In  this  computation,  all  decimals  were  avoided.  Those  averages  with  decimals 
falling  between  .1  and  .4  inclusive  were  grouped  with  the  next  lowest  whole  number; 
those  averages  falling  between  .5  and  .9  were  grouped  with  the  next  highest  whole 
number.  For  example,  an  average  of  16.3  was  grouped  with  the  average  16.0  and 
16.7  with  17.0. 
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(b)  whether  additional  duties  were  assigned,  in  schools  of  less  than  1,000 
pupils,  in  the  February-June  term,  191 1. 
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This  table  *  shows,  for  the  smaller  high  schools,  what  Table  XIII 
shows  for  the  larger  high  schools.  The  line  which  is  drawn  through 
the  average  number  of  periods  of  greatest  frequency  in  each  de- 
partment passes  from  an  average  of  twenty-one  and  five-tenths  periods 
in  English,  to  twenty-five  and  five-tenths  periods  in  Latin,  French  and 
German,  and  mathematics,  to  twenty-three  periods  in  biology,  to  twenty- 
five  periods  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  history. 

*For  an  explanation  of  how  this  table  was  prepared  see  p.  106. 
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Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  chairmen  in  these 
smaller  high  schools  are  more  generally  free  from  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministrative duties  than  are  the  chairmen  in  the  larger  high  schools. 

Table  XIV  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  work  of  eighteen  chairmen 
in  teaching  and  supervision  constitutes  an  average  of  one  period  per  week 
more  work  than  regular  teachers  are  expected  to  carry.  Furthermore, 
thirty-five  out  of  sixty-nine  chairmen,  or  more  than  50  per  cent.,  are 
teaching  and  supervising  study  periods  as  much  or  more  than  the  stand- 
ard of  twenty-five  periods  per  week  for  regular  teachers,  leaving  no  time 
whatever  for  supervision  of  the  work  of  other  teachers  in  their  depart- 
ments. 

The  following  diagram  presents  the  facts  of  Table  XIV  in  graphic 
form  and  emphasizes  the  following  points :  ( i )  That  24.63  per  cent,  of 
the  chairmen  of  departments  in  the  smaller  high  schools  are  teaching 
twenty-five  periods;  (2)  that  17.4  per  cent,  are  teaching  twenty-three 
periods,  and  (3)  that  17.4  per  cent,  are  teaching  twenty-six  periods. 
(Diagram  V  is  on  page  1 1 1.) 

Computing  the  average  number  of  periods  of  remaining  time  which 
a  chairman  of  department  has  over  and  above  his  teaching  and  study  hall 
assignments,  we  find  that  sixty-nine  chairmen  have  a  total  of  116  such 
periods,  or  an  average  of  1.68  periods  per  chairman  in  each  high  school 
with  less  than  1,000  pupils.  Even  though  chairmen  of  departments  in 
these  smaller  high  schools  are  assigned  teaching  so  that  each  chairman 
has  an  average  of  2.79  periods  per  week  for  other  duties,  the  study  hall 
assignments  consume  so  much  of  that  time  that  each  chairman  has  an 
average  of  only  1.68  periods  per  week  in  which  to  supervise  his  depart- 
ment and  to  perform  such  other  administrative  functions  as  the  principal 
may  assign  to  him.  This  amount  of  time  is  only  19.76  per  cent,  of  the 
time  contemplated  by  the  established  standard. 

(S)    Summaiy 
We  have  shown  that : 

1.  Over  75  per  cent,  of  the  chairmen  in  the  larger  high  schools  are 
teaching  more  periods  per  week  than  the  maximum  standard  fixed  by 
Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens. 

2.  Over  86  per  cent,  of  the  chairmen  in  the  smaller  high  schools 
are  teaching  more  periods  per  week  than  the  standard  fixed  by  Asso- 
ciate City  Superintendent  Stevens  for  schools  of  this  size. 

3.  Teaching  assignments  to  chairmen  of  departments  in  the  larger 
high  schools  take  so  much  of  their  time  that  each  is  left  only  58.26  per 
cent,  of  the  time  the  standard  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintendent 
Stevens  contemplates. 

4.  Teaching  assignments  to  chairmen  of  departments  in  the  smaller 
high  schools  take  so  much  of  their  time  that  eadi  is  left  only  38.82  per 
cent,  of  the  time  the  standard  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintendent 
Stevens  contemplates. 
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5.  Teaching  and  study  hall  supervision  done  by  chairmen  in  the 
larger  high  schools  consume  so  much  time  that  chairmen  have  only  40.5 
per  cent,  of  the  time  for  supervision  and  administrative  work  that  the 
standard  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens  contemplates. 

6.  Teaching  and  study  hall  supervision  done  by  chairmen  in  the 
smaller  high  schools  consume  so  much  time  that  chairmen  have  only 
19.76  per  cent,  of  the  time  for  supervision  and  administrative  work  that 
the  standard  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens  contem- 
plates. 

(6)    Standard  Teaching  Assignments  for  Chairmen  of  Departments 

Thus  far  we  have  measured  the  practice  in  the  various  high  schools 
of  New  York  City  by  the  standards  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  school 
authorities,  or  those  definitely  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintendent 
Stevens.    Are  these  standards  satisfactory  ? 

1.  The  first  standard  which  we  have  used  is  one  quite  generally 
agreed  upon  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  city,  but  one  which  is 
not  definitely  incorporated  in  the  by-laws  or  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  viz.,  that  twenty-five 
periods  of  teaching  should  constitute  a  week's  work. 

2.  The  second  standard  is  one  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintend- 
ent Stevens,  and  provides  that  the  chairmen  of  departments  in  the  larger 
high  schools  should  teach  from  twelve  to  fifteen  periods,  and  should  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  their  time  to  supervision  of  departments  and  such 
other  administrative  work  as  the  principal  may  assign  to  them. 

3.  The  third  standard  is  also  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintendent 
Stevens,  and  provides  that  the  chairmen  in  the  smaller  high  schools 
should  teach  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  periods  per  week,  and  should  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  their  time  to  other  assigned  duties,  as  in  the  case 
of  chairmen  in  the  larger  schools. 

There  are  no  well  established  standards  in  the  above  cases.  After 
visiting  the  schools,  after  many  conferences  with  principals,  first  assist- 
ants and  teachers;  in  view  of  the  practice  in  other  cities,  and  in  view  of 
the  responsibility  devolving  upon  the  chairmen  of  departments  in  the 
high  schools  of  New  York  City,  we  conclude  that  these  standards  are 
just,  and  should,  therefore,  be  approximately  maintained  in  practice. 

2.    Work  as  Assistant  to  Principal 

Before  the  consolidation  of  the  scliool  system  under  the  charter  estab- 
lishing Greater  New  York,  there  were  various  administrative  officers  in 
the  different  high  schools,  known  as  head  teacher,  vice-principal,  and  as- 
sistant to  the  principal.  These  special  titles  were  not  recognized  in  the 
educational  section  of  the  new  charter,  but,  by  definition  by  the  Board 
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of  Education,  they  have  been  included  under  the  title  of  first  assistant.* 
Thus  first  assistants  in  the  high  schools  have  become  assistant  adminis- 
trative officens. 

(i)    Scope  and  Character 

The  following  topics  ^  indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work 
of  a  first  assistant  *  as  an  assistant  to  the  principal  in  the  administration 
of  the  school : 

1.  Consulting  with  the  principal  in  regard  to  the  course  of  study 

and  the  educational  policy  of  the  school  and  general  school 
problems. 

2.  Handling  discipline  in  the  school. 

3.  Reporting  to  the  principal  on  the  success  of  class  and  examination 

work. 

4.  Rating  of  teachers  for  the  information  of  the  principal. 

5.  Supervision  of  the  fire  drill. 

6.  Supervision  of  college  entrance  requirements  and  exammations. 

7.  Supervision  of  school  activities — school  paper,  athletics,  literary 

and  other  societies,  exhibitions,  parents'  meetings. 

In  addition  to  these  executive,  supervisory,  and  administrative  duties 
assigned  to  first  assistants  by  the  principal,  other  responsibilities  are  car- 
ried by  them.  Nearly  every  chairman  of  a  department  is  in  charge  of  an 
official  class ;  *  this  means  that  he  records  the  daily  attendance,  noting  ad- 
missions and  discharges,  reports  absences  to  the  principal,  sends  notices 
to  the  parents  of  pupils  who  are  absent,  and,  in  general,  has  charge  of 
the  class.  They  also  keep  all  permanent  records  of  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  the  official  class  during  each  term.  In  most  of  the  high  schools, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  they  are  also  assigned  the  supervision  of 
study  halls,  on  an  average  of  2.04  periods  per  week  in  the  larger  high 
schools  and  i.ii  periods  in  the  smaller  schools.  In  addition,  first  as- 
sistants are  usually  placed  in  charge  of  different  floors  or  halls  through- 
out the  school  during  the  intermission  between  classes,  before  and  after 
school,  and  during  the  noon  period. 

*The  functions  of  the  first  assistants  as  chairmen  of  departments  will  be  consid- 
ered later.    See  p.  114. 

*  These  topics  and  the  topics  concerning  work  of  chairmen  on  p.  115  were  fur- 
nished by  a  Committee  of  The  Male  First  Assistants'  Association. 

•The  term,  first  assistant,  is  used  here  instead  of  the  term,  chairman  of  depart- 
ment, because  it  is  as  "first  assistant"  that  the  chairman  of  department  acts  as  an 
assistant  administrative  officer  rather  than  because  he  is  chairman  of  department. 

•For  a  more  extended  account  of  the  work  of  a  teacher  in  charge  of  an  official 
<lass,  see  p.  137. 
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3.    Work  as  Chairman  of  Department 

(i)    Responsibilities  of  the  Chairman  of  a  Department 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  chairman  of  a  department  is  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  and  supervising  the  work  of  teachers  in  his  de- 
partment. Inasmuch  as  he  has  to  .determine  the  efficiency  of  the  teach- 
ers, he  also  has  general  supervision  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Table 
XV  shows  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  number  of  teachers  (exclusive 
of  chairmen)  in  the  departments  of  English,  biology,  Latin,  and  mathe- 
matics, in  the  twenty  high  schools  of  New  York  City. 
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26 
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16 
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9 
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13 
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13 
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5 
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11 
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7 
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15 
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4 
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3 
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1 
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3^ 
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i» 
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1 
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3 
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2 
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1ft- 

69 
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5 
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5 
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3 

2 
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1  Inoludixig  Greek. 

*  No  Chairman. 

*  One,  and  leas  than  two,  whole  teachers  in  the  department. 

These  fiffures  were  taken  from  the  budieet  blanks  filed  by  the  prinoipalB*'of  the  high  schools  on  June 
12th,  1911.    The  figures  are  for  March  Slst,  1911. 


This  table  shows  the  responsibility  carried  by  chairmen  of  depart- 
ments in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City.  For  example:  In  the 
Girls'  High  School,  in  the  English  department,  there  are  2,969  pupils 
and  sixteen  teachers;  in  biology,  there  are  1,230  pupils  and  nine  teachers; 
in  Latin,  there  are  1,717  pupils  and  thirteen  teachers;  in  mathematics, 
there  are  2,550  pupils  and  sixteen  teachers.  These  figures  show  that  the 
chairman  of  one  of  these  departments  carries  as  large  a  responsibility  as 
the  principal  of  most  high  schools  throughout  the  country;  and  it  should 
be  added  that  few  principals  are  called  upon  to  do  any  teaching. 

The  chairman  of  a  department  in  the  main  building  of  a  school 
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which  has  annexes  is  also  responsible  for  the  work  of  his  department  in 
the  annexes.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  annex  is  so  far  from  the 
main  building  that  several  hours  are  necessary  to  make  the  trip  and  visit 
any  classes.  It  can  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  a  head  of  department 
needs  a  large  amount  of  time  to  discharge  properly  this  responsibility. 
As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  not  much  supervision 
of  the  work  in  the  annexes  by  heads  of  departments  in  the  main  building. 
This  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  system  of  "annexes"  which 
exists  in  New  York  City. 

The  following  topics  indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  of 
a  chairman  of  department : 

1.  Supervision  of  class  teaching. 

2.  Maintenance  of  an  esfyrit  de  corps  in  the  department. 

3.  Outlining  of  class  work  and  ground  to  be  covered. 

4.  Setting  of  examination  papers  for  examinations  within  the  school 

and  supervision  of  correction.    Re-reading  the  doubtful  papers. 
Supervision  of  "condition"  examinations. 

5.  Conducting  regents'  examinations — program,  care  of  record,  cor- 

respondence, recording  marks,  re-reading  doubtful  papers. 

6.  Consulting  with  students  in  regard  to  program. 

7.  Directing  and  presiding  at  departmental  meetings  once  a  month. 

8.  Making  arrangements  for  classes  during  the  absence  of  teachers. 

9.  Making  requisitions  for  apparatus,  text  books,  and  supplies. 

10.  Supervision  of  the  distribution,  collection,  and  care  of  text  books. 

11.  Supervision  of  the  yearly  inventory  of  books,  apparatus,  and 

supplies. 

We  agree  with  the  chairmen  of  departments  in  saying  that  the  most 
important  function  of  those  enumerated  above  is  the  supervision  of  class 
teaching  and  the  general  direction  of  the  work  of  the  department.  In 
order  that  chairmen  of  departments  may  have  the  time  in  which  to 
supervise  and  direct  the  work  of  the  department  (and  to  perform  other 
assigned  administrative  work),  they  are  relieved  of  teaching.^  How- 
ever, they  state  that  altogether  too  little  supervision  of  class  room 
instruction  is  being  done,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  time  is  taken 
up  with  so  many  general  administrative  duties.^  Failure  to  perform  these 
administrative  duties  assigned  by  the  principal  is  apparent  at  once,  and, 
hence,  it  is  but  natural  that  first  assistants  should  give  the  administrative 
duties  first  consideration  rather  than  slight  them  to  supervise  the  work 
of  teachers.  The  supervision  can  be  neglected  without  evil  effects  be- 
coming apparent  at  once,  or  even  for  a  considerable  time.  The  teachers 
naturally  make  no  complaint  if  they  are  not  supervised  and  criticized,  and 
the  result  is  that  supervision,  rather  than  especially  assigned  administra- 
tive duties,  is  neglected. 

*  For  amount,  sec  p.  100  and  the  discussion  foUowing. 

*For  a  list  of  these  administrative  duties,  see  p.  113  and  the  discussion  following. 
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(2)    Bad  Results  from  Lack  of  Supervision 

It  is  agreed  among  chairmen  of  departments  that  there  is  need  of 
much  more  supervision  than  they  are  able  to  carry  on  under  present 
conditions.  Some  of  the  most  serious  results  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
supervision  are  the  following : 

1.  "Snap  judgments"  have  to  be  made  by  first  assistants  because 
they  are  required  to  judge  the  efficiency  of  instruction  given  by  teachers 
without  adequate  time  for  securing  information  upon  which  to  base  a 
judgment. 

2.  Lack  of  coherence  in  the  work  of  a  department  as  to  policy  and 
methods  of  instruction.  Young  teachers  need  to  be  trained  in  order  to 
cooperate  properly  with  the  other  teachers  in  the  department.  A  chair- 
man of  a  history  department  stated  that  there  had  been  an  entire  change 
of  the  five  teachers  in  his  department  within  the  last  five  years. 

3.  Substitutes  temporarily  employed  cannot  be  given  necessary  help 
to  insure  the  satisfactory  progress  of  their  pupils. 

4.  Lack  of  supervision  promotes  dilatory  methods  on  the  part  of 
teachers;  the  mere  expectation  of  supervision  keeps  teachers  up  to  the 
mark. 

5.  Inadequate  supervision  makes  it  impossible  for  the  chairman  to 
disseminate  good  teaching  throughout  the  department. 

6.  Uniformity  in  grading  and  promoting  pupils  by  the  teachers  of 
the  department  cannot  be  secured  unless  proper  supervision  exists. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  a  large  amount  of  clerical  work  de- 
volves upon  the  chairmen  of  depaftments,  all  of  which  they  must  do  or, 
as  some  do,  personally  pay  for  having  it  done.  This  clerical  work  is  not 
the  same  in  all  schools,  but  the  following  list  indicates  the  reports  and 
other  clerical  work  which  are  required  of  first  assistants  in  one  or  more 
of  the  high  schools  of  the  city :  Monthly  report,  annual  report,  regents' 
report,  special  reports  to  the  City  Superintendent,  Associate  City  Super- 
intendent, District  Superintendent,  and  others,  training  school  certifi- 
cates, certificates  of  completion  of  the  course  for  the  candidates  for 
graduation  who  fail  to  secure  diplomas,  payrolls  and  checks,  list  of 
pupils  in  new  grades  at  the  end  of  the  term,  preparing  copies  of  ques- 
tions for  examinations. 

Many  of  these  duties  are  performed  wholly  or  in  part  by  assistant 
teachers  also.  The  objectionable  feature  is  the  same,  whether  performed 
by  a  first  assistant  or  a  teacher.  This  work  might  be  performed  as  well 
by  less  highly  paid  employees,  and  the  time  of  teachers  devoted  to  teach- 
ing or  supervision. 

The  undesirable  results  of  the  present  arrangement  for  clerical  work 
may  appear  in  either,  or  both,  of  the  following  ways : 
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1.  Time  may  be  formally  assigned  to  such  teachers  as  perform  these 
services,  and  credited  on  the  school  program.  For  example:  On  the 
present  program  of  the  Flushing  High  School,  twenty  periods  are  form- 
ally assigned  for  such  work  which,  with  other  duties  of  the  same  nature, 
takes  the  full  time  of  one  teacher.  In  other  words,  the  school  might  be 
conducted  with  one  less  assistant  teacher,  salary  $2,500,  if  there  were  a 
clerical  assistant,  salary  $1,250.  Further,  the  work  performed  by  such 
a  clerical  assistant  would  be  much  more  efficient,  since  the  clerical  assist- 
ant would  render  continuous  service  for  seven  hours  a  day,  while  the 
time  of  teachers  consists  of  scattering  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  at 
a  time,  with  a  total  of  about  four  hours  a  day,  as  the  equivalent  of  one 
teacher's  time. 

2.  If  time  is  not  formally  allowed  on  the  school  program  for  any  of 
these  duties,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  performed  by  teachers,  the  result 
is  necessarily  a  lessened  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  professional 
duties.  In  other  words,  the  time  taken  for  these  general  duties  lessens 
the  amount  of  time  which  each  teacher  needs  to  maintain  his  class  work 
at  the  maximum  efficiency. 

If  all  of  the  duties  that  could  as  well  be  performed  by  a  clerical  assist- 
ant were  so  assigned,  either  more  periods  of  teaching  could  be  assigned 
to  teachers  than  at  present  without  lowering  the  present  efficiency  of  in- 
struction, or  the  present  standards  of  efficiency  in  teaching  could  be 
raised ;  in  either  case,  the  expense  to  the  city  would  be  decreased. 

(3)    Amount  of  Time  Needed  for  Supervision 

In  view  of  the  testimony  of  chairmen  of  departments  in  the  New 
York  City  high  schools,  and  the  general  practice  in  other  cities,  we  con- 
clude that  a  chairman  of  a  department  should  spend  at  least  two  periods 
per  month  in  the  class  room  of  each  teacher.  At  least  so  much  is  needed 
to  gather  the  information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  constructive 
criticisms  of  the  teaching,  and  to  supervise  the  progress  of  pupils.  This 
is  the  present  practice  in  some  of  the  high  schools  of  the  city.  It  seems 
to  be  a  satisfactory  minimum,  because — 

1.  One  who  supervises,  for  purposes  of  constructive  criticism  of  and 
helpfulness  to  the  teacher,  should  spend  the  whole  of  a  recitation  period 
in  the  class  room,  in  order  that  he  may  see  the  lesson  as  a  whole. 

2.  One's  judgment  of  a.  teacher's  ability  should  not  be  based  upon 
what  may  have  been  seen  in  a  single  recitation,  whether  what  he  saw  was 
favorable  to  the  teacher  or  otherwise. 

3.  The  chairman  of  a  department  should  make  at  least  two  visits  per 
month  to  each  class  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  progress  of  pupils. 

4.  Most  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City  are  so  large  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  the  principal  to  visit  each  teacher  enough  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  constructive  criticisms  which  should  grow  out  of 
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supervision.  Twelve  of  the  twenty  high  schools  of  New  York  City  have 
sixty  or  more  teachers.  In  a  school  of  sixty  teachers,  it  would  take  the 
principal  twelve  weeks  to  visit  each  teacher  once,  if  he  systematically 
visited  one  period  each  day  during  that  time.  Demands  upon  the  prin- 
cipal's time  in  these  large  schools  are  so  great  that  he  is  prevented  from 
doing  much  systematic  visiting  of  classes.  Therefore,  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  heads  of  departments  have  sufficient  time  for 
this  supervision,  and,  further,  the  time  for  doing  it  effectively. 

To  allow  each  chairman  two  periods  per  month  for  each  teacher  in 
his  department  would  not  reduce  the  amount  of  teaching  which  chair- 
men of  departments  are  now  doing.  On  the  contrary,  the  total  amount 
of  teaching  done  by  chairmen  of  the  department  of  English,  for  example, 
under  the  proposed  plan,  would  exceed  the  number  of  periods  of  teaching 
now  done  by  these  same  chairmen  by  exactly  one  period  each.  But,  as 
will  be  pointed  out  later,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
clerical  and  administrative  work,  which  chairmen  of  departments  are  now 
doing,  in  order  to  give  them  the  amount  of  time  necessary  for  proper 
supervision.  As  will  also  be  pointed  out  later,  this  work  should  be  per- 
formed by  clerks  and  teachers,  who  draw  much  lower  salaries  than  chair- 
men of  departments. 

Table  XVI  shows  (a)  the  number  of  periods  of  teaching  done  by 
the  chairmen  of  the  department  of  English  in  each  of  the  high  schools  of 
New  York  City;  (b)  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  department,  exclusive 
of  chairmen,  and  (c)  approximately  the  number  of  periods  of  teaching 
which  each  chairman  would  do  under  the  proposed  plan.  (Table  XVI 
is  on  page  119.) 

This  plan  has  the  distinct  advantage  of  fixing  much  more  definitely 
than  is  now  fixed  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  for  supervisory  purposes. 
Further,  it  fixes  this  amount  of  time  for  supervision  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  department  to  be  supervised. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  not  the  amount 
of  teaching  which  chairmen  are  now  doing  that  interferes  with  the  super- 
vision of  their  departments,  because,  as  has  been  shown,  they  are  relieved 
from  enough  teaching  at  present  to  supervise  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
What  does  interfere  with  their  supervision  and  teaching  are  their  assign- 
ments of  study  hall  supervision;  the  amount  of  clerical  work  connected 
with  the  running  of  their  departments,  and,  most  seriously  of  all,  the 
necessity  on  their  part  of  assuming  obligations  for  some  of  the  general 
administrative  work  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  importance  of  all  of 
this  work  cannot  be  minimized ;  some  of  it  requires  high  grade  executive 
ability.  A  large  part  of  it,  however,  could  be  performed  by  teachers  who 
draw  less  salary,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  could  be  performed  by  a 
moderate  salaried  clerk.  It  is  from  a  large  part  of  this  work  that  the 
chairmen  of  departments  should  be  relieved  in  order  that  their  energy 
may  be  spent  in  the  higher  grade  of  service  of  supervision  and  direction 
of  class  teaching,  and  the  performance  of  the  more  important  administra- 
tive duties  connected  with  the  general  administration  of  the  school. 
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Table  XVI 
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a 

b 

X 
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20 
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19 
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15 
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lli 
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15 
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17 
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18 
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12 

Manual  Training 

15 
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17 
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18 

Bushwick 

22 

Bryant 

21 

Newtown 

23 

Fliwhing.              .    ...       

23 

Far  Rockaway 

24 

Jamaica 

22 

Richmond  HiU 

22 

Curtis 

23 

Totals '. 

353 

•• 

373 

*The  chairman  of  the  English  Department  has  charge  of  the  general  office  work  of  the  school. 

Method  of  Preparing  Table  XVI 

Column  V  contains  figures  which  show  approximately  the  amount  of  teaching 
which  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  English  in  each  of  the  high  schools  would 
do  under  the  proposed  plan.  These  figures  are  only  approximate  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  computation.  For  example :  In  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  the  chair- 
man of  a  department  of  eighteen  teachers  would  be  allowed  thirty-six  periods  per 
month  for  supervision.  There  are  twenty  teaching  days  in  each  month.  Hence,  each 
day  the  chairman  would  have  1.8  periods,  if  the  computation  is  made  exact.  It  will 
be  clear  that,  under  these  circumstances,  one-fifth  of  a  period,  or  nine  minutes,  could 
not  be  as  profitably  spent  at  anything  else  as  it  could  be  in  supervision. 

Therefore,  the  figure  in  column  "c"  is  the  one  based  upon  such  a  number  of 
teachers  in  the  department  as  will  make  unnecessary  the  division  of  a  period  between 
supervision  and  other  work.  This  figure  for  De^Vltt  Clinton  High  School  is  twenty. 
The  figures  in  column  "x",  on  which  these  approximations  were  based,  were  included 
to  show,  first,  the  basis  of  the  computation  for  the  figures  in  column  "c",  and,  second, 
that  the  computation  was  always  for  a  number  of  teachers  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  number  now  employed  as  indicated  in  column  **b". 


4*    Recommendations 
In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  following  recommendations  are  made : 

1.  The  chairmen  of  a  department  should,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
teachers,  be  allowed  one  free  period  each  day. 

2.  The  chairman  of  a  department  should  be  allowed  two  periods 
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each  month  for  the  class  room  visits  and  supervision  of  each  teacher  in 
his  department. 

3.  If  the  chairman  of  a  department  is  assigned  administrative  duties 
(as  first  assistant),  his  number  of  teaching  periods  should  be  correspond- 
ingly reduced,  in  order  that  he  may  still  have  the  required  amount  of 
time  for  the  satisfactory  supervision  of  his  department. 

4.  The  chairman  of  a  department  should  be  relieved,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  all  purely  clerical  work,  which  work  should  be  performed  by 
additional  clerks. 

5.  First  assistants  should  be  relieved,  as  far  as  possible,  from  super- 
vising study  halls,  and,  except  occasionally,  also  from  an  official  class,  in 
order  that  their  time  may  be  devoted  to  a  higher  grade  of  professional 
work. 


(m)     THE  WORK  OF  OTHER  TEACHERS 
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(Ill)  THE  WORK  OF  OTHER  TEACHERS  ^ 


The  work  of  a  teacher  may  be  twofold — (a)  periods  of  teaching, 
and  (b)  other  assigned  duties. 

In  the  time  at  our  disposal  it  has  been  necessary  to  limit  our  study 
of  the  amount  of  teaching  and  other  work  done  by  teachers  to  the  de- 
partments of  English,  German,  mathematics,  biology,  and  history.  Our 
purpose  has  been,  on  the  one  hand,  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  study  suffi- 
ciently to  cover  only  essential  details,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  it 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  typical  work  done  by  the  teachers  in 
the  high  schools  throughout  the  system.  The  departments  named  have 
been  selected  because  (a)  they  are  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  high 
schools;  (b)  they  are  representative  of  the  different  departments  of  study 
in  the  high  school;  (c)  they  cover  subjects  which  are  required  only  in 
the  first  year,  and  subjects  which  are  offered  only  beyond  the  first  year. 

I.    Periods  of  Teaching 

(i)    Teachers  of  English,  Germani  Mathematics,  Biology,  and  History 

Table  XVII  shows  the  number  of  periqds  taught  by  teachers  (ex- 
clusive of  chairmen)  of  English,  German,  mathematics,  biology,  and  his- 
tory in  all  the  high  schools.     (Table  XVII  is  on  page  124.) 

This  table  shows  great  variation  in  the  number  of  periods  of  teach- 
ing done  by  teachers  in  the  departments  named : 

In  English,  the  number  of  teaching  periods  per  teacher  ranges  in  the 
several  groups  from  a  minimum  of  six  to  a  maximum  of  thirty-four 
periods.  The  number  of  periods  most  frequently  taught  by  any  group  of 
English  teachers  is  twenty. 

In  German,  the  number  of  teaching  periods  per  teacher  ranges  in  the 
several  groups  from  a  minimum  of  eighteen  to  a  maximum  of  twenty- 
eight  periods.  The  number  of  periods  most  frequently  taught  by  any 
group  of  (jerman  teachers  is  twenty-five. 

In  mathematics,  the  number  of  teaching  periods  per  teacher  ranges  in 
the  several  groups  from  a  minimum  of  four  to  a  maximum  of  twenty- 
eight  periods.  The  number  of  periods  most  frequently  taught  by  any 
group  of  mathematics  teachers  is  twenty-five. 

*  The  word  "teachers"  is  used  in  this  section  of  the  report  to  include  all  teachers 
below  the  rank  of  chairmen  of  department  whether  that  chairman  was  a  first  assist- 
ant or  not.  In  a  few  cases,  in  the  smaller  high  schools,  where  there  was  only  one 
teacher  in  a  department,  the  number  of  periods  of  teaching  of  that  teacher  have  been 
included. 
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^  One  teacher  teMhixig  84  periods  omitted. 

These  figures  were  taken  from  the  "Program  of  Daily  Recitation"  sheets  fur- 
nished the  Department  of  Education  by  the  high  school  principals  for  the  Fcbniaiy- 
June  term,  1911.  * 

The  "Program  of  Daily  Recitation"  sheets  of  the  Annexes  of  the  Girls'  High 
School  were  not  sufficiently  clear  to  be  accurately  interpreted,  hence  the  data  were 
not  included  in  this  table,  or  in  subsequent  tables  on  the  work  of  teachers. 

In  biology,  the  number  of  teaching  periods  per  teacher  ranges  in  the 
several  groups  from  a  minimum  of  fifteen  to  a  maximum  of  twenty- 
eight  periods.  The  number  of  periods  most  frequently  taught  by  any 
group  of  biology  teachers  is  twenty. 

In  history,  the  number  of  teaching  periods  per  teacher  ranges  in  the 
several  groups  from  a  minimum  of  seven  to  a  maximum  of  twenty- 
five  periods.  The  number  of  periods  most  frequently  taught  by  any 
group  of  history  teachers  is  twenty-one. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  periods  most  frequently  taught  by 
any  group  of  teachers  in  each  department  is  as  follows : 

Teachers  of  English 20  periods 

"    German    25       " 

"         "    Mathematics    25 

"    Biology    20       " 

"    History    21       " 


Twenty  periods  of  teaching  per  week  is  the  number  of  periods  most 
frequently  taught  by  any  of  the  671  teachers  in  these  departments — 151 
teachers  are  teaching  that  number.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
almost  as  many,  or  145  teachers,  are  teaching  twenty-five  periods  per 
week. 

The  following  dia.eram  shows  the  facts  in  Table  XVII  in  graphic 
form  and  emphasizes  the  following  points  concerning  the  671  teachers: 
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Vertical  lines  "a"  and  "b"  on  the  base  line  mark  the  limits  of  the  standard  of 
teaching  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens. 
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This  diagram  pictures  clearly  what  Table  XVTI  shows,  namely,  that 
82.11  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  under  consideration  are  teaching  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  periods;  that  15.50  per  cent,  are  teaching  less  than 
twenty  periods,  and  that  2.39  per  cent,  are  teaching  more  than  twenty- 
five  periods. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  teachers  are  doing  too  little 
teaching,  even  though  the  figures  in  Table  XVII  do  show  that  15.50  per 
cent,  of  the  671  teachers  are  .teaching  less  than  twenty  periods.  Some 
teachers  are  doing  work  in  the  general  office,  or  are  responsible  for  other 
administrative  work;  and  this  work  they  cannot  do  unless  their  number 
of  periods  of  teaching  is  correspondingly  reduced.  Further,  teachers  are 
usually  assigned  study  hall  supervision  and  other  additional  duties  (these 
additional  duties  will  be  discussed  later;  see  page  135  and  ff.);  hence, 
this  work  must  be  considered,  together  with  the  teaching,  before  any 
valid  conclusion  can  be  reached  concerning  the  amount  of  work  which 
teachers  are  doing. 

(2)    Teachers  of  English  Separately 

Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens  directs  ^  that  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish be  assigned  twenty  or  twenty-one  periods  of  teaching  per  week,  and 
all  other  teachers  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  periods.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  diflferentiate  between  teachers  of  English  and  teachers  in 
other  departments  in  order  to  measure  the  practice  in  schools  by  these 
standards. 

Table  XVIII  shows  the  number  of  periods  taught  by  226  teachers  in 
the  departments  of  English  in  all  the  high  schools. 

Table  XVm 


226  Teachers  op  English 

Main  Buildings  anc 
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13 
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52|43<28 

1     1 

11 

8 

22!  2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

This  table  shows  that  of  the  226  teachers  of  English,  fifty-eight,  or 
25.6  per  cent.,  are  teaching  less  than  twenty  periods;  that  seventy-three, 
or  32.3  per  cent,  are  teaching  more  than  twenty-one  periods,  and  ninety- 
five,  or  42  per  cent.,  are  teaching  twenty  or  twenty-one  periods — the 
standard  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens.  The  most  fre- 
quent number  of  periods  taught  by  any  group  of  teachers  of  English  is 
twenty;  about  four-fifths  as  many  teachers  are  teaching  twenty-one 

periods. 

*  See  note,  p.  100. 
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Since  only  42  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  teaching  according  to  the 
established  standard,  it  is  natural  to  ask :  Why  does  not  the  practice  in 
the  schools  conform  more  closely  to  that  standard?  It  is  clear  that,  if  the 
instruction  in  English  entails  so  much  more  labor  than  instruction  in 
other  subjects  as  to  require  a  lower  maximum  standard  by  four  periods 
of  teaching  than  the  standard  for  other  teachers,  the  schools  ought  not  ta 
require  32  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  English  to  teach  more  than  that 
maximimi  standard.  If  twenty-one  periods  are  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  as  a  maximum  standard,  in  the  same  sense  that 
twenty-five  periods  are  considered  a  maximum  standard  for  other  teach- 
ers, the  Department  should  provide  enough  teachers  of  English  to  make 
it  possible  to  maintain  approximately  that  standard. 

On  the  other  hand,  why  are  25.66  per  cent,  of  the  226  teachers  of 
English  teaching  fewer  than  twenty  periods  ?  It  is  the  practice  to  assign 
relatively  more  periods  of  study  hall  supervision  to  teachers  of  English 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  during  that  time  to  correct  some  of  the 
many  papers  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  such  teachers.  This  statement  will 
receive  further  discussion  later. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  facts  of  Table  XVIII  in  graphic 
form  and  emphasizes  the  point  that  only  42  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of 
English  arc  teaching  according  to  the  standard  fixed  by  Associate  City 
Superintendent  Stevens. 


Diagram  Vn 


jftgff  Teachers 


Main  Buildings  and  Annexes^ 


Number  of  Periods  of  Teaching  In  English 


Vertical  lines,  "a"  and  '%"  on  the  base  line,  mark  the  limits  of  the  standard  of 
teaching  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens. 
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(3)    Teachers  of  German,  Mathematics,  Biology  and  History 

Table  XIX  shows  the  number  of  periods  taught  by  445  teachers  in 
the  Departments  of  German,  Mathematics,  Biology,  and  History  in  all 
the  high  schools. 

Table  XIX 
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Of  these  445  teachers,  forty-six  teachers,  or  10.3  per  cent.,  are  teach- 
ing less  than  twenty  periods,  the  minimum  standard  fixed  by  Associate 
'City  Superintendent  Stevens;  twelve  teachers,  or  2.7  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
tal number,  are  teaching  more  than  twenty-five  periods,  the  maximum 
standard  established  by  Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens;  387 
teachers,  or  86.96  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  are  teaching  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  periods.  In  other  words,  practically  87  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  are  assigned  teaching  in  accordance  with  the  established  stand- 
ard. The  most  frequent  number  of  periods  taught  by  any  one  group  of 
teachers  is  twenty-five  periods,  with  about  three-fourths  as  many  teach- 
ers teaching  twenty  periods. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  facts  of  Table  XIX  in  graphic 
form  and  emphasizes  the  facts  that  27.6  per  cent,  of  the  445  teachers 
are  teaching  twenty-five  periods,  and  22.2  per  cent,  are  teaching  twenty 
periods.    (Diagram  VIII  is  on  page  129.) 

(4)    Teaching  and  Study  Hall  Supervision 


a.    Teachers  of  English,  German,  Mathematics,  Biology,  and  History 

Of  the  other  assigned  duties,  study  hall  supervision  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  teaching  periods.  Inasmuch  as  it  oc- 
cupies regularly  a  considerable  portion  of  the  teachers'  time,  it  should  be 
considered. 
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Vertical  lines,  "a"  and  'V,  on  the  base  line,  mark  the  limits  of  the  standard  of 
teaching  fixed  by  Associate  City  Superintendent  Stevens. 

Table  XX  shows  the  average  number  of  periods  of  teaching  and 
study  hall  supervision  done  by  671  teachers  in  the  Departments  of  Eng- 
lish. Gennan,  Mathematics,  Biology,  and  History  in  the  high  schools  of 
Xew  York  City.    (Table  XX  is  on  page  130.) 

The  line  drawn  through  this  table,  from  left  to  right,  passes  through 
the  largest  number  of  teachers  in  each  department  who  teach  and  super- 
vise study  hall  any  given  average  number  of  periods.  This  line  passes 
from  an  average  of  twenty-four  periods  of  teaching  and  study  hall  super- 
vision in  English,  to  twenty-five  and  one-half  periods  in  German,  to 
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^For  an  explanation  of  the  method  according  to  which  this  table  was  prepared, 
see  footnote  accompanying  Table  XIII,  p.  ic6. 
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twenty-five  and  one-half  periods  in  mathematics,  to  twenty-five  periods 
in  biology,  to  twenty-four  and  one-half  periods  in  history.  It  should  be 
noted  that  nearly  all  of  the  teachers  of  English  teach  and  supervise  study 
hall  from  an  average  of  twenty-two  and  one-half  to  twenty-seven  periods 
per  week,  while  the  average  amount  of  teaching  and  study  hall  super- 
vision done  by  teachers  in  the  Departments  of  German,  Mathematics, 
Biology,  and  History,  is  equal  to,  or  higher  than,  that  in  English. 

In  column  "b"  is  shbwn  the  fact  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  these 
teachers  are  assigned  duties  ^  in  addition  to  teaching  and  study  hall 
supervision. 

Diagram  IX 

671  Teachers  Main  Buildings  and  Annexes 

Average  Number  of  Periods  of  Teaching  plus  Study-Hall  Supervision 
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*  The  discussion  of  the  character  of  these  duties  will  be  found  on  p.  135. 
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The  preceding  diagram  shows  the  facts  of  Table  XX  in  graphic 
form.     (Diagram  IX  is  on  page  131.) 

This  diagram  shows  very  strikingly  that  teachers  are  being  assigned 
teaching  and  study  hall  supervision  according  to  the  maximum  standard 
of  twenty-five  periods  per  week.  There  are  only  sixteen  teachers,  or  2.4 
per  cent,  of  the  671  teachers,  who  teach  and  supervise  study  halls  less 
than  an  average  of  twenty  periods  per  week.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  teachers,  or  41.4  per  cent.,  are  doing  ^  average  of  more  than 
twenty-five  periods  of  teaching  and  study  hall  supervision.  Three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  teachers,  or  56.2  per  cent,  of  the  671,  are  teach- 
ing and  supervising  study  halls  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  periods  per 
week.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  conclusions  which  might  have  been 
reached  had  we  considered  only  the  item  of  teaching,  we  now  reach  the 
conclusion  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  671  teachers  are  doing  an  average 
of  twenty-five  or  more  periods  of  teaching  and  study  hall  supervision,  or 
the  maximum  standard  of  twenty-five  periods  of  work  per  week.  When 
one  considers  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  these  teachers  are  also  carrying 
other  administrative  and  clerical  responsibilities,  and  if  the  work  of 
these  teachers  is  typical  of  the  city,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  total  work 
of  these  teachers  is  approximating  closely  the  standard  of  twenty-five 
periods  per  week. 

b.    Teachers  of  English 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  amount  of  teaching  and  study 
hall  supervision  done  by  671  teachers  as  a  group.  In  order  to  measure 
actual  practice  in  the  schools  by  the  standard  fixed  by  Associate  City 
Superintendent  Stevens,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish from  the  teachers  of  other  subjects,  because,  as  already  stated,  dif- 
ferent standards  are  fixed  for  these  groups. 

Table  XXI  shows  the  average  number  of  periods  of  teaching  and 
study  hall  supervision  done  by  teachers  of  English  in  the  high  schools  of 
New  York  City. 

Table  XXI 
226  Teachers  op  English  Main  Buildings  and  Annexes 


AvEEAGE  Number  or  Pertods  of  Teaching  Plus 
Study  Hall  Supervisjon 
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Certain  facts  are  brought  out  by  this  table;  (a)  no  teacher  of  English 
IS  carrying  on  an  average  less  than  twenty  periods  of  teaching  and  study 
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hall  supervision;  (b)  only  seven  teachers,  or  3.09  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  are  carrying  an  average  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  periods  of 
teaching  and  study  hall  supervision;  (c)  219  teachers  of  English,  or  96.9 
per  cent.,  are  carrying  an  average  of  over  twenty-one  periods  of  teaching 
and  study  hall  supervision;  sixty  teachers  of  English,  or  26.5  per  cent, 
are  carrying  an  average  of  more  than  twenty-five  periods  of  teaching  and 
study  hall  supervision. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  facts  of  Table  XXI  in  graphic 
form  and  emphasizes  the  following  points:  (i)  That  33.6  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  of  English  are  carrying  an  average  of  twenty-five  periods  of 
teaching  and  study  hall  supervision;  (2)  that  26.5  per  cent,  are  carrying 
twenty-four  periods;  (3)  and  that  90.7  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  Eng- 
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lish  are  carrying  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-seven  periods  of  work.  It 
now  becomes  dear,  also,  that,  even  though  teachers  of  English  are  sup- 
posed to  have  fewer  teaching  periods  than  other  teachers,  their  combined 
work  of  teaching  and  study  hall  supervision  approaches  very  closely  the 
maximum  standard  of  twenty-five  periods  per  week  for  all  teachers. 


c.    Teachers  of  German,  Mathematics,  Biology,  and  History 

Table  XXII  shows  the  average  number  of  periods  of  teaching  and  of 
study  hall  supervision  done  by  teachers  of  German,  mathematics,  biologfy, 
and  history  in  all  the  high  schools. 


Table  XXn 


445  Tbachebs  of  German,  Mathb- 
MATiCB,  Biology  and  Histobt. 
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^  I  teacher  with  4  periods,  and  i  with  7  periods. 


This  table  brings  out  the  following  facts:  Sixteen  teachers,  or  3.6 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  are  carrying  an  average  of  less  than 
twenty  periods  of  work;  218  teachers,  or  48.98  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  are  carrying  an  average  of  over  twenty-five  periods  of  work; 
211  teachers,  or  47.41  per  cent.,  are  carrying,  on  an  average,  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  periods  of  work. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  facts  of  Table  XXII  in  graphic 
form  and  emphasizes  the  following  points:  (i)  That  29.7  per  cent  of 
these  teachers  are  carrying  an  average  of  twenty-five  periods,  (2)  that 
29.4  per  cent,  are  carrying  an  average  of  twenty-six  periods,  and  (3) 
that  92.8  per  cent,  are  doing  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  periods 
of  teaching  and  study  hall  supervision.  It  now  becomes  clear,  also, 
that  nearly  half  of  the  teachers  in  the  departments  of  German,  mathe- 
matics, biology,  and  history  are  doing  more  than  twenty-five  periods 
of  work  in  teaching  and  supervision  of  study  hall.  When  to  this  amount 
of  work  is  added  their  other  assigned  duties,  it  is  again  obvious  that  the 
total  amount  of  work  done  by  these  teachers  is  considerably  above  the 
standard  of  twenty-five  periods  per  week. 
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446  Teachers  Main  Building  and  Annexes 
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2.    Other  Assigned  Duties  (in  Addition  to  Teaching  and  Study  Hall 

Supervision) 

(x)    Scope  and  Character 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  vested  in  the  principals  by  the  by- 
laws of  the  Board  of  Education,  they  have  assigned  duties  other  than 
teaching  and  study  hall  supervision  to  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  671  teach- 
ers under  consideration.  It  is  impossible  to  state  in  terms  of  teaching 
periods,  the  amount  of  time  which  these  duties  consume,  and  it  is  very 
^fficult  to  estimate,  in  a  definite  way,  the  care  devoted  by  teachers  to 
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these  other  assigned  duties.  However,  they  play  such  a  large  part  in 
the  administration  of  high  schools  that  it  is  important  and  necessary  to 
consider  them. 

The  character  of  these  duties  is  illustrated  by  the  following  assign- 
ments:^ Teachers  are  put  in  charge  of  corridors,  basements,  and  yards 
during  the  noon  recesses,  and  they  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  corridors 
during  the  passing  of  classes;  they  are  assigned  charge  of  sororities, 
fraternities,  school  publications,  athletics  of  various  kinds,  arrangements 
for  the  assembly,  the  making  of  the  school  program,  preparation  of  re- 
gents' credentials,  supplies,  books,  rifle  team,  library,  lunch  room,  orches- 
tra, glee  club,  infirmary,  and  bulletin  boards.  They  also  act  as  coaches 
for  the  various  athletic  teams,  as  prefects  of  classes,  and  grade  advisers. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  character  of  these  functions  shows  that 
they  are  almost  exclusively  administrative,  and  not  clerical  functions.  It 
cannot  be  expected,  therefore,  that  they  can  be  performed  by  the  present 
clerks  in  the  principals'  offices ;  further,  the  very  size  of  the  list  indicates 
that  the  principals  cannot  perform  them. 

Take,  for  example,  the  preparation  of  regents'  credentials — ap- 
parently a  clerical  function.  While  this  work  involves  some  clerical 
work,  the  making  out  of  these  papers  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  study  and  the  organization  of  the  school  which  the  present 
clerks  in  most  of  the  high  schools  do  not  possess.  One  who  has  charge 
of  this  work  must  be  familiar  with  the  changes  in  the  time  allotments  of 
subjects  in  the  course  of  study  over  a  considerable  period  of  years,  be- 
cause very  frequently  pupils  who  attended  the  school  several  years  pre- 
viously call  for  these  credentials.  It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that,  even 
in  the  discharge  of  this  function,  which  appears  on  paper  to  be  clerical, 
there  is  required  the  knowledge  which  a  teacher  rather  than  a  clerk  can 
with  reason,  be  expected  to  possess. 

(2)    Classification  of  These  Duties 

A  general  classification  of  these  administrative  duties  will  show  that 
some  of  them  are  (a)  regular  as  to  amount  and  distribution  of  time  re- 
quired; these  are  hall,  basement,  yard,  and  library  duty,  (b)  Those 
which  are  regular  as  to  distribution  of  time,  but  vary  as  to  amount; 
these  are  the  preparation  of  the  daily  program,  attention  to  late  students, 
arrangements  for  regents'  examinations,  and  general  charge  of  the  lunch 
room,  (c)  Those  which  vary  both  as  to  amount  and  distribution  of  time; 
these  are  charge  of  supplies,  text  books,  orchestra,  fraternities,  sororities, 
student  publications,  glee  club,  rifle  team,  and  acting  as  coach  for  the 
athletic  teams,  work  as  grade  advisor,  or  prefect  of  class.  Although  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  a  time  value  to  these  duties,  yet  the  responsibility 

*  These  items  were  taken  from  the  "Program  of  Daily  Recitation"  sheets  fur- 
nished the  Department  of  Education  by  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  in  February 
or  March,  191 1,  and  arc  the  actual  assignments  made  by  principals  to  teachers  dur- 
ing that  term. 
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of  assuming  charge  of  most  of  them  by  a  teacher  is  sufficiently  serious,  so 
that  the  principal  must  consider  them  when  he  assigns  teaching  to  a 
teacher  to  whom  these  duties  are  assigned. 

Most  teachers  in  the  high  schools  also  have  charge  of  an  official  class.^ 
Each  official  class  teacher,  in  most  schools,  performs  the  following  or 
similar  functions  :* 

(i)  Keeps  the  attendance  of  pupils.  This  involves  (a)  keeping 
and  reporting  attendance;  (b)  computing  the  average  monthly  attend- 
ance; (c)  keeping  a  list  of  parents  and  pupils,  and  their  addresses,  and 
notifying  parents  of  pupils'  absences,  and  (d)  keeping  an  excuse  book 
for  absences,  (e)  It  also  involves,  in  some  schools,  issuing  "admits"  to 
classes  after  an  absence. 

(2)  Care  and  distribution  of  text  books  and  supplies.  Besides  the 
general  supervision  of  the  proper  use  of  books,  this  involves  (a)  keeping 
a  card,  or  book  list,  of  all  books  given  out;  and  (b)  receipting  for  the 
books  when  returned.  Classroom  work  is  seriously  interfered  with  at 
times  by  pupils  getting  books  when  they  enter  late  in  the  term,  or  by 
pupils  who  return  books  before  leaving  school. 

(3)  Copying  records.  This  means  (a)  making  in  duplicate  (in 
some  schools,  triplicate)  the  promotion  cards  of  each  pupil;  (b)  copy- 
ing program  cards  of  each  pupil;  (c)  copying  report  of  each  pupil  for 
parents  twice  or  three  times  each  term,  and  (d)  copying  marks  of  each 
pupil  on  permanent  record  cards. 

(4)  Having  charge  of  discipline  of  pupils  in  the  official  class.  In 
most  schools  the  official  class  teacher  has  charge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
pupils  in  the  official  class  during  the  day. 

(5)  Disseminating  school  notices  and  general  information.  The 
teacher  in  charge  of  an  official  class  is  the  general  administrative  agency 
for  that  group  of  pupils.  In  some  schools,  this  includes  supervising  the 
progress  of  pupils,  while  in  others,  grade  advisers  do  that  work. 

(6)  Looking  after  wardrobes  and  lockers;  issuing  keys,  replacing 
lost  keys,  and  cancelling  receipts  at  the  close  of  the  term,  or  when  the 
pupils  leave  school. 

(7)  Counselling  with  pupils  about  their  election  of  studies,  their 
progress  in  their  work,  and  general  administrative  duties. 

The  official  class  seems  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  organization  of 
large  high  schools,  because  it  brings  about  harmony  and  unity  of  action. 
It  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  method  of  bringing  the  pupils  into  direct 
contact  with  the  administrative  agencies  of  the  school.  But  the  danger 
is  that  these  lesser,  but  none  the  less  essential,  duties  of  an  official  class 
teacher  will  interfere  with  the  real  work  of  the  teacher,  namely,  teaching. 
Just  so  far  as  the  time,  strength,  and  vitality  of  the  teacher  are  taken  for 

'  An  official  class  is  for  administrative  purposes.  A  teacher  may,  but  usually  does 
not,  teach  his  or  her  official  class. 

•This  statement  is  based  upon  a  report  made  by  a  Committee  of  the  Women  High 
School  Teachers'  Association  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
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Other  work,  whether  necessarUy  or  otherwise,  just  to  that  extent  the 
work  of  teaching  must  be  reduced  in  amount,  or  suffer  in  quality.  Of 
course,  under  such  circumstances,  the  results  of  faulty  administration  arc 
visited  upon  the  pupils. 

In  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  high  schools  the  amount  of  neces- 
sary administrative  and  clerical  work  has  increased  enormously.  Nat- 
tu'ally,  this  work  came  to  be  divided  among  the  principal,  the  teachers, 
and  the  clerks.  Is  it  not  time  to  take  account  of  the  amount  and  kind 
of  work  which  each  is  doing,  with  a  view  to  giving  to  each  those  func- 
tions for  which  he  is  paid,  and  for  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  particu- 
larly qualified? 

A  study  of  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  above  work  in  six 
high  schools  shows  that,  in  general,  the  teachers  in  charge  of  official 
classes  are  giving  an  average  of  five  hours  per  week  each  term  to  it. 
The  practical  questions  are  these:  Can  this  work  be  most  effectively 
done  by  teachers?  Is  it  interfering  with  the  effectiveness  of  teaching-? 
Could  some  of  it  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  others  at  a  lower  cost? 
It  would  appear,  from  the  above  enumeration  of  functions  performed, 
that  the  teacher  in  charge  of  an  official  class  has  been  gradually  charged 
with  responsibility  for  clerical  and  administrative  duties  until  her  real 
function  (No.  7  above)  of  guiding  and  assisting  individual  students- in 
their  work  has  been  largely  lost  sight  of.  The  situation  suggests  the 
need  of  careful  analysis  as  a  basis  for  action. 


<3)    Should  These   Functions  Be  Assigned  to  Teachers*  or  to  Special 

Administrative  Officers? 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  work  in  each  high 
school,  aside  from  teaching,  which  is  at  present  assigned  to  teachers.  It 
is  important  to  consider  whether  this  work  should  continue  to  be  as- 
signed to  teachers,  or  whether  some  of  it  could  be  performed  better  by  a 
special  administrative  officer.  The  principal  now  distributes  this  work 
to  teachers,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  their  fitness  to  do  it. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  there  is  no  teacher  who  is  particularly 
well  qualified  to  perform  a  certain  function,  or  if  such  a  teacher  is 
found,  he  or  she  may  not  be  available  for  that  work  at  that  particular 
time.  If  there  were  in  each  school  one  or  more  administrative  officers, 
who  possessed  administrative  and  executive  ability,  this  difficulty  would 
be  overcome. 

It  will  be  clear  that  some  of  the  duties  must  always  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  teaching  force  because  of  their  nature.  For  example :  The 
general  supervision  of  the  corridors  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  re- 
quires the  attention  of  several  teachers  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts 
of  the  building,  and  it  is  a  duty,  therefore,  which  could  not  economically 
be  assigned  to  persons  other  than  teachers.     On  the  other  hand,  such 
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duties  as  charge  of  sororities,  fraternities,  school  publications,  athletics, 
could  all  be  centralized  under  the  direction  of  one  person. 

The  advantage  of  having  the  teachers  in  charge  of  most  of  these  ad- 
ministrative functions  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  gaining  val- 
uable insight  into  the  administration  of  the  school  and  thereby  increas- 
ing their  teaching  efficiency.  Then,  too,  some  of  these  assigned  duties' 
are  so  closely  connected  with  the  life  and  work  of  the  school  that  a  dis- 
tinct loss  would  result  if  they  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  teach- 
ing staff.  On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of  making  such  assignments  to 
teachers  lies  in  the  amount  of  such  work  which  can  be  assigned  to  them 
without  interfering  seriously  with  their  teaching.  It  is  quite  generally 
agreed  among  principals  and  teachers  that,  unless  the  major  part  of  the 
time  and  thought  of  a  teacher  is  given  to  actual  instruction,  the  assum- 
ing of  responsibility  for  administrative  functions  is  likely  to  prevent  the 
most  effective  teaching.  For  example:  A. teacher  who  teaches  from 
six  to  ten  periods  per  week  (and  there  are  several  cases  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  City),  and  gives  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  ad- 
ministrative work,  is  likely  to  make  administrative  work  the  object  of 
most  concern,  and  his  teaching  may  thereby  be  seriously  impaired.  It 
would  seem  clear,  therefore,  that,  if  these  duties  are  to  be  distributed 
among  the  teachers,  such  a  distribution  should  be  among  as  many  dif- 
ferent teachers  as  possible  in  order  (a)  to  bring  about  the  cooperation  of 
each  teacher  in  the  general  administration  of  the  school,  and,  further,  (b) 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  assigning  to  any  teacher  an  amount  of  admin- 
istrative work  which  would  diminish  the  value  of  his  class  instruction. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  separate  officer  (or  officers)  (call  him 
assistant  principal,  secretary,  or  chief  clerk)  to  perform  some  of  these 
services  lies  in  the  increased  efficiency  with  which  these  functions  would 
undoubtedly  be  performed  by  one  possessing  administrative  and  execu- 
tive ability.  Such  an  officer  would  always  be  available  at  once  to  take 
charge  of  any  particular  work  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  done. 

The  assistant  executive  officer  with  peculiar  executive  ability  would 
always  be  ready  for  service,  and,  hence,  for  speed  and  effectiveness,  he 
would  be  superior  to  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  would  be 
gaining  an  insight  into  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  school  by  participating 
in  its  administration,  and  their  teaching  would,  undoubtedly  be  more  ef- 
fective. For  immediate  results,  the  assistant  executive  might  be  more  ad- 
vantageous, but,  from  the  larger  point  of  view  of  the  whole  school,  better 
results  would  be  brought  about  if  the  teachers  assumed  charge  of  these 
administrative  functions.  Hence,  we  recommend  that  these  administra- 
tive, functions  be  assigned  to  teachers. 

In  our  conferences  with  high  school  principals,  our  attention  has  been 
repeatedly  called  to  two  facts,  (a)  that  the  clerks  furnished  the  prin- 
ci^'s  c^ce  are  too  few  in  number,  and  often  incompetent,  and  (b) 
that  the  Department  of  Education  refuses  to  recognize  that  there  is  any 
considerable  amount  of  administrative  and  clerical  work  in  the  high 
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schools  which  the  principal  ought  to  ask  teachers  to  perform.  We  have 
been  unable  to  examine  the  work  of  the  clerks  to  determine  its  quality. 
From  the  amount  of  clerical  work  in  the  principal's  office,  and  from  the 
fact  that  teachers  and  first  assistants  are  doing  so  much  clerical  work, 
we  conclude  that  the  number  of  clerks  is  not  sufficient.  As  to  the  second 
matter,  the  fact  is  that  principals  are  at  present  forced  by  circumstances 
to  assign  such  functions  to  teachers  and  to  relieve  them  correspondingly 
6i  teaching  even  though  it  may  be,  in  some  cases,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  instructions  from  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  lies  in  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  of  the  fact  that  the  administrative  func- 
tions enumerated  above  are  legitimate  functions  for  teachers  to  perform. 
Then  the  principals  and  the  Department  of  Education  ought  to  differen- 
tiate carefully  between  clerical  and  administrative  work.  After  a  division 
of  the  clerical  and  administrative  functions  has  been  made,  the  schools 
ought  to  be  provided  with  enough  competent  clerical  assistants  to  per- 
forni  the  clerical  work,  and  the  principals  should  then  be  left  free  to 
assign  to  teachers  administrative  duties,  in  accordance  with  the  present 
by-laws,  and  to  relieve  such  teachers  from  their  teaching  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  absurd  to  require  teachers  to  perform  clerical  work  which  could  be 
performed  better  by  clerks  at  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  salary. 
Further,  it  is  equally  absurd  to  expect  teachers  to  do  a  full  day's  work  in 
teaching  and  then  perform  administrative  functions  after  school  hours, 
or  as  "odd  jobs." 


(4)    How  Much  Time  of  the  Teaching  Staff  Should  the  Principal  Have  At 
His  Disposal  for  Administrative  Purposes? 

If  principals  are  to  assign  all  of  these  duties  to  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  they  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  assign  them  to  those  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  who  are  best  qualified  to  perform  them,  whether  they 
be  first  assistants,  or  teachers  of  lower  rank.  The  principal  is  held  re- 
sponsible by  the  educational  authorities  for  the  administration  of  his 
school,  and,  consequently,  ought  to  have  the  authority,  within  reason,  to 
utilize  the  members  of  his  teaching  staff  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

The  amount  of  administrative  work  which  the  principals  have  to 
delegate  to  members  of  their  teaching  staff  varies  according  to  the  size 
and  character  of  the  schools.  Any  standard,  therefore,  which  provides 
the  principal  with  the  time  of  his  teaching  staff  for  administrative  pur- 
poses must  take  this  fact  into  consideration.  After  a  conference  with  the 
principals  of  the  high  schools  on  this  matter,  they  proposed  the  following 
schedule,  which  we  approve,  and  recommend  for  adoption. 
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The  amount  of  time  (in  teaching:  periods)  of  the  teaching  staff  which 
the  principal  should  have  at  his  disposal  for  administrative  purposes  in 
high  schools  of  from  1,000  to  4,000  pupils  is 

ijooo  pupils 15  periods 

1.500  "      20 

2,000  "      30 

2,500  "     35 

3,000  "      40 

3,500  "      45 

4.000  "      50 

The  apparent  fear,  on  the  part  of  some,  that  positions  of  teachers  to 
whom  these  duties  are  assigned,  and  whose  teaching  periods  are  cor- 
respondingly reduced,  will  develop  into  sinecures,  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  well  founded,  inasmuch  as  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  can  be 
held  as  strictly  to  account  for  the  use  they  make  of  this  time  as  they  can 
for  the  amount  of  teaching  which  each  teacher  now  does  under  their 
direction. 

3.    Summary,  Conclusions,  and  Recommendations 
We  may  summarize  the  foregoing  discussion  as  follows : 

1.  Of  the  671  teachers  under  consideration,  15.50  per  cent,  are 
teaching  less  than  twenty  periods;  82.11  per  cent,  are  teaching  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  periods,  and  2.39  per  cent,  are  teaching  more  than 
twenty-five  periods. 

2.  Of  the  226  teachers  of  English,  25.66  per  cent,  are  teaching  less 
than  twenty  periods  per  week;  32.3  per  cent,  are  teaching  more  than 
twenty-one  periods,  and  only  42  per  cent,  are  teaching  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  periods — the  standard  fixed  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

3.  Of  the  teachers  of  German,  mathematics,  biology,  and  history, 
10.3  per  cent,  are  teaching  less  than  twenty  periods;  2.7  per  cent,  are 
teaching  more  than  twenty-five  periods,  and  86.96  per  cent,  are  teaching 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  periods — the  standard  fixed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

If  study  hall  supervision  is  added  to  teaching,  the  following  results 
are  obtained : 

1.  Of  the  671  teachers,  2.4  per  cent,  are  doin^^  less  than  twenty 
periods  of  work;. 41.4  per  cent,  are  doing  more  than  twenty-five  periods 
of  work,  and  56.2  per  cent,  are  doing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  periods 
of  work. 

2.  Over  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  have  administrative  duties 
to  perform  in  addition  to  teaching  and  study  hall  supervision. 

,  3.  Of  the  teachers  of  English,  none  are  doing  less  than  twenty 
periods  of  teaching  and  study  hall  supervision ;  3.09  per  cent,  are  doing 
twenty  or  twenty-one  periods  of  work;  96.90  per  cent,  are  doing  over 
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twenty-one  periods  of  work;  26.5  per  cent,  are  doing  over  twenty-five 
periods:  and  33.6  per  cent,  are  doing  twenty-five  periods. 

4.  Of  the  teachers  in  other  departments  under  consideration,  3.6  per 
cent,  are  doing  less  than  twenty  periods  of  work ;  48.98  per  cent,  are  do- 
ing more  than  twenty-five  periods  of  work,  and  47.41  per  cent,  are  doing 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  periods. 

Our  analysis  of  the  work  done  by  teachers  has  led  us  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  and  recommendations  : 

1.  Over  15  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  under  consideration  are  teach- 
ing less  than  the  minimum  standard — twenty  periods — because  they  are 
doing  work  other  than  teaching.  Are  not  some  of  these  teachers  doing 
too  little  teaching?  We  recommend  that  the  Committee  on  High  Schools 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents^  investigate  the  question  and  report 
to  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

2.  If  to  teaching  we  add  study  hall  supervision,  we  find  that  only 
a  trifle  over  2  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  doing  less  than  twenty 
periods;  and  that  over  41  per  cent,  are  doing  more  than  twenty-five 
periods  of  work  (i.  e.,  they  do  not  have  a  free  period  each  day).  Are  not 
some  of  these  teachers  doing  too  much  work?  We  recommend,  as  be- 
fore, that  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents investigate  the  question  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

3.  In  addition  to  teaching  and  study  hall  supervision,  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  have  other  assigned  duties. 

4.  We  find,  on  examination,  that  some  of  these  other  assigned 
duties  are  purely  clerical,  and  that  a  large  part  of  them  are  administrative. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  principals  and  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents differentiate  very  definitely  between  what  is  clerical  and  what 
is  administrative  work. 

6.  We  recommend  (a)  that  the  principal  of  each  high  school  be 
furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  clerks  to  perform  the  clerical 
work,  and  (b)  also,  that  the  principal  of  each  high  school  be  definitely 
allowed  a  certain  portion  of  the  time  of  his  teaching  staff  for  the  dis- 
charge of  such  administrative  functions  as  he  finds  it  necessary  to  assign 
to  them. 

*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Elliott  recommends  that  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents be  abolished,  and  that  a  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal  be  constituted 
in  its  stead,  the  matters  in  this  report  referred  to  the  former  Board  would  naturally 
be  taken  up  by  the  latter. 
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(IV)     ADMINISTRATIVE    CONTROL   OF   THE    HIGH 
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ORGANIZATION 


Introductory 

Our  studies  of  the  size  of  sections,  the  work  of  teachers,  and  the 
courses  of  study  have  brought  into  prominence  certain  questions  of  ad- 
ministration which  affect  directly  the  internal  organization  of  the  high 
school.  For  example,  in  our  study  of  the  size  of  sections,  we  have  found 
that  there  were  small  sections  which  could  apparently  have  been  avoided 
by  a  better  distribution  of  pupils;  and  there  were  large  sections  which 
could  apparently  have  been  reduced  by  the  employment  of  additional 
teachers.  Are  the  principals,  in  the  preparation  of  their  daily  programs, 
making  the  most  effective  distribution  of  pupils  in  sections,  both  from  an 
economic  and  an  educational  point  of  view  ?  Why  are  not  more  teachers 
employed  to  reduce  over-size  sections,  or,  at  least,  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  principal  to  maintain  approximately  the  established  standard  size  of 
sections?  Again,  in  our  study  of  the  work  of  teachers,  we  found  that 
the  first  assistants  are  assigned  so  much  teaching  arid  administrative  work 
that  they  have  little  time  for  their  work  as  chairmen  of  departments. 
Why  are  not  more  teachers  provided  so  that  first  assistants  may  have  the 
time  needed  for  their  work  as  chairmen  of  departments  ? 

Certain  administrative  questions  grow  out  of  Professor  Davis'  study 
of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  high  schools:  What  is  the  plan  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  (a)  in  determining  the  program  of  studies^ 
for  a  given  high  school ;  (b)  in  fixing  the  prescribed  work  and  the  elec- 
tive work  in  a  curriculum;  (c)  and  in  fixing  the  time  allotments?  (d) 
What  is  the  most  effective  method  of  preparing  courses  of  study,  and 
(e)  what  is  the  best  type  of  high  school  for  New  York  City? 

And,  finally,  there  are  at  least  two  important  general  questions  of 
high  school  administration  which  must  be  considered,  namely:  i.  The 
proper  size  of  high  schools  for  New  York  City ;  2,  the  effect  of  the  size 
and  number  of  classrooms  on  the  organization  of  the  high  school. 

Satisfacfbry  answers  to  all  the  foregoing  questions  underlie  effective 
high  school  organization  and  administration.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
principal  of  the  school  is  responsible  for  conditions  suggested  in  some  of 

•We  are  using  the  terminology  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements:  '"Hiree  distinct  terms  seem  to  be  needed:  (i)  Program  of  studies, 
which  includes  all  of  the  studies  oflFered  in  a  given  school;  (2)  curriculum,  which 
means  the  group  of  studies  schematically  arranged  for  any  pupil  or  set  of  pupils;  (3) 
course  of  study,  which  means  the  quantity,  quality,  and  method  of  the  work  in  any 
given  subject  of  instruction."    Report,  p.  108. 
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the  questions,  and  the  Department  of  Education  ^  for  the  others.  These 
questions  will  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  agencies  which 
control  effective  high  school  organization,  dividing  that  general  topic 
into  two  parts:  A.  The  principal  in  his  responsibility  for  making  the 
daily  program,  and,  B.  The  Department  of  Education  in  its  responsi- 
bility for,  I,  The  program  of  studies;  2,  The  size  of  the  school;  3,  The 
size  and  number  of  classrooms,  and,  4,  The  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed. 

A.    The  Principal's  Responsibility  for  the  Daily  Program' 

At  first  it  would  appear  that  the  principal  is  the  most  important 
agency  in  determining  the  size  of  recitation  sections  in  his  school,  be- 
cause he  determines  into  how  many  sections  the  pupils  taking  a  given 
term's  work  are  divided.  Indeed,  our  study  of  the  size  of  sections  *  in 
certain  selected  schools  has  shown  that  some  principals,  in  making  their 
daily  programs,  have  been  responsible  for  organizing  both  large  and 
small  sections  in  the  same  term's  work,  each  of  which  could  have  been 
avoided  by  a  different  distribution  of  pupils.  This  raises  the  question 
of  making  the  daily  program  by  the  principal."*  The  making  of  the  daily 
programs  in  the  various  high  schools  has  not  been  the  subject  of  a  special 
study  for  two  reasons :  ( i )  The  lack  of  time  after  the  need  of  such  a 
study  was  revealed,  and  (2)  the  general  administrative  control  is  such, 
in  many  cases,  as  to  limit  the  possibility  of  the  principal's  making  an  ef- 
fective daily  program. 

(i)  Our  study  of  the  size  of  section,  of  the  work  of  teachers,  and 
of  the  general  administration  of  the  high  school  system,  brought  to  light 
the  need  of  a  special  study  of  the  daily  programs.  After  these  studies 
had  been  completed  the  time  at  our  disposal  did  not  permit  a  study  of 
how  to  make  a  daily  program. 

(2)  The  principal  does  not  control  all  the  factors  which  affect  the 
organization  of  his  school.  He  is  subject  to  the  standard  size  of  section 
and  the  standard  amount  of  work  for  teachers  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  The  organization  of  his  school  also  depends  on  the 
program  of  studies,  the  size  of  the  school,  the  size  and  number  of  class 
rooms,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, or  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  the  Board  of  Education, 
separately,  is  charged  by  the  by-laws  ^  with  the  responsibility  for  each  of 
these  factors.  How  has  the  Department  of  Education  discharged  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program  of  studies,  the  size  of  the  high  schools,  the 
size  and  number  of  class  rooms,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  ? 

*I.  c,  The  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

"The  daily  program  is  the  schedule  of  class  recitations,  room  assignments  of 
classes,  and  teaching  assignments,  followed  each  day  for  one  term  in  a  given  school 

■  As  shown  on  pp.  82,  85,  and  88. 

*0r  by  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  he  delegates  that  function. 

'By-Laws,  Board  of  Education,  1909:  Section  40,  paragraphs  7,  8,  9;  section  21, 
paragraph  7;  section  16,  paragraph  i. 
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Although  it  will  be  anticipating  the  detailed  discussion  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  there  is  not  a  high  school  in  New 
York  City  which  is  satisfactory,  or  which  approaches  approximately  a 
satisfactory  condition,  with  respect  to  the  program  of  studies,  the  size  of 
school,  the  size  and  number  of  class  rooms,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
employed.  The  time  allotments  for  studies  in  every  course  of  study  in 
the  high  schools  are  haphazard;  they  show  no  well  conceived  plan  to 
make  possible  an  effective  daily  program  for  a  school.  While  the  size  of 
most  school  buildings  is  enormous,  an  attempt  is  being  made  in  every  one 
of  them  to  care  for  many  more  students  than  the  building  was  designed 
for.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  dearth  of  satisfactory  class  rooms ;  pupils  are 
being  accommodated  in  unsatisfactory  rooms  in  main  buildings  or  in 
annexes.  The  size  of  sections  ranges  very  small  and  very  large  as  a  di- 
rect result.  The  method  of  increasing  or  decreasing  the  number  of 
teachers  in  a  department  of  study  by  creating  new  teaching  positions,  or 
by  declaring  "teachers  in  excess,"  does  not  provide  teachers  where  they 
are  needed,  and  leaves  teachers  in  schools  where  their  services  are  not 
needed.  This  unfortunate  condition  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  data 
on  which  such  reorganizations  are  based  are  inadequate. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  considered  in  detail  in  the  discussion  fol- 
lowing, it  is  impossible  to  credit  the  effectiveness  or  to  charge  the  inef-  , 
fcctiveness,  of  the  organization  of  any  high  school  to  the  principal.  The  ^ 
factors  affecting  that  organization  do  not  lie  within  the  province  of  the 
principals  so  much  as  they  do  in  the  authority  above  them,  viz.,  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  improvements  in  the  effectiveness  of  high 
school  organization  and  administration  must  be  made,  in  a  large  part,  in 
the  authority  in  general  control  of  the  high  school  system.^ 

The  effective  internal  organization  and  general  administration  of  the 
high  schools  in  a  school  system  depends,  not  on  one  agency,  but  on  sev- 
eral agencies.  As  has  been  stated,  the  internal  organization  of  any 
given  high  school  within  the  school  system  depends  not  only  on  the  prin- 
cipal, but  also  on  all  administrative  authorities  who  exercise  any  control 
over  the  high  schools.  This  joint  responsibility  of  the  principal,  and  the 
general  administrative  authorities  for  effective  internal  organization,  re- 
quires that  the  principals  and  the  Department  of  Education  work  to- 
gether for  the  solution  of  problems  common  to  both,  and  in  bringing 
about  satisfactory  conditions  throughout  the  high  school  system. 

General  administrative  control  of  the  high  schools  is  effective  when 
it  renders  most  satisfactory  all  conditions  affecting  the  work  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  Among  other  things,  effective  administration  would  provide 
a  sufficient  number  of  high  schools  of  satisfactory  size  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community  which  the  school  system  is  to  serve ;  it  would  provide 
the  different  kinds  of  education  needed  by  the  different  types  of  pupils, 
and  it  would  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  so  that  (i )  no  teach- 

*  See  Professor  Moore's  report  on  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Professor  Elliott's 
report  on  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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crs  would  be  required  to  do  an  unreasonable  amount  of  work,  and  so 
that  (2)  a  reasonable  size  of  sections  could  be  maintained. 

General  administrative  control  is  successful  when  it  promotes  eflFec- 
tive  internal  organization  of  the  high  schools,  which,  in  turn,  provides 
the  education  which  each  pupil  needs;  it  is  unsuccessful  whenever, 
through  neglect,  or  unwise  action,  it  prevents  pr  hinders  effective  internal 
organisation.  Ineffectiveness  in  organization,  or  in  administration,  no 
matter  what  the  cause,  is  always  visited  on  the  pupils  in  one  form  or 
another. 

In  order  that  the  general  administrative  direction  or  control  of  the 
high  schools  may  be  most  effective,  there  must  be  well-conceived  plans, 
methods,  and  purposes,  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  educational  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served.  For  example,  the  administrative  agency 
which  prepares  the  courses  of  study  for  the  high  schools  must  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  the  knowledge  which  comes  from  having  seen  specific  needs. 
A  course  of  study  must  be  not  merely  a  logical,  well-organized  body  of 
facts;  it  must  also  be  selected  and  organized  to  serve  a  well  defined 
purpose. 

Again,  the  amount  of  teaching,  or  other  work,  which  teachers  should 
do  each  week  should  be  fixed  after  the  administrative  agency  has  seen 
specifically  what  teachers  are  doing,  how  effective  their  work  is,  and 
whether  it  is  legitimate  work  for  teachers  to  perform.  On  the  basis  of 
this  knowledge,  the  amount  of  work  teachers  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do  can  be  wisely  fixed. 

And  so  every  act  of  the  controlling  administrative  agency  should  be 
based  on  knowledge  which  comes  from  direct  contact  with  the  schools, 
the  principals,  the  teachers,  and  the  pupils.  The  agency  which  de- 
termines the  size  of  recitation  sections,  the  size  of  classrooms,  the  proper 
size  of  high  school  for  New  York  City,  the  best  type  of  high  school  for 
New  York  City,  and  the  location  of  high  schools,  must  be  in  suflScient 
contact  with  the  schools  to  see  what  the  pupils  need. 

The  high  school  principals  should  play  a  prominent  part,  not  only 
in  the  internal  organization  of  their  respective  schools,  but  also  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  high  school  system,  because  they  are 
nearer  the  actual  problems  of  education  than  either  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents or  the  Board  of  Education.  The  knowledge  which  the  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  possess  should  be  made  use  of  regularly  in  all  gen- 
eral administrative  matters  affecting  the  internal  organization  of  the  high 
schools.  Improvement  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
high  schools  should  come  through  an  organization  in  which  principals 
and  teachers  shall  not  only  be  permitted,  but  expected  or  required,  to 
contribute  the  results  of  their  experience,  and  their  knowledge  to  the 
solution  of  high  school  problems. 
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B.    The  Department  of  Education  ^  In  Its  Responsibility  for — 

z.    The  Program  of  Studies  ^ 

( 1 )  It  has  been  found  ^  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  sections  in 
upper  terms,  even  in  the  largest  high  schools,  is  inevitably  small  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  first  terms,  and  this,  too,  in  schools  with  one 
curriculum.  If  there  are  two  or  three  differentiated  curricula,  obviously 
the  divisions  of  pupils  must  be  more  numerous,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
following  each  curriculum  must  be  correspondingly  reduced.  As  the 
number  of  pupils  following  a  curriculum  is  reduced,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
possibility  and  probability  of  small  sections  in  upper  terms  of  work  are 
increased.  If  t'lis  be  so,  then  the  sections  in  the  high  school  with  only 
one  curriculum  for  a  given  number  of  pupils  can  be  more  effectively  or- 
ganized than  in  the  school  with  two  or  more  curricula. 

Has  the  Board  of  Superintendents  considered  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  larger  number  of  curricula  ("general," 

"commercial,"  "manual  training,"  " ") 

in  a  school  increases  the  number  of  small  sections,  and, 
hence,  increases  the  amount  of  teaching  to  be  done  to  care 
for  a  given  number  of  pupils  ? 

(2)  Again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  the  number  of  subjects 
open  to  election  by  pupils  in  a  given  term  of  work,  the  more  nimierous 
will  be  the  divisions  of  pupils,  and,  hence,  the  greater  the  probability  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  small  sections  in  the  upper  terms.  Small 
sections  increase  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction.  And  yet  this  more 
expensive  instruction  may  produce  commensurate  educational  returns 
because  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils. 

Has  the  Board  of  Superintendents  considered  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  the  number  of  electives  in  a  curriculum  in- 
creases the  cost  of  instruction,  and  whether  the  increased 
cost,  if  any,  produces  commensurate  educational  returns? 

(3)  Still  further,  a  heterogeneous  time  allotment,*  such  as  is  found 
in  New  York  City  high  school  curricula,  in  which  subjects  are  offered, 
some  one  period,  some  two  periods,  some  three  periods,  and  so  on  up  to 

*  The  Department  of  Education — i.  e.,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  is  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by 
Professor  Elliott,  and  the  Board  of  Education  by  Professor  Moore;  hence,  the  dis- 
cussion here  will  have  to  do  only  with  high  school  administration,  as  it  affects  the 
internal  organization  of  the  high  school.     See  special  reports. 

*The  programs  of  study  in  the  various  high  schools  are  the  subject  of  a  report 
by  Professor  Davis,  hence,  only  certain  questions  of  administration  will  here  be  raised 
concerning  the  curricula  of  the  various  schools. 

■See  tables  filed  with  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 

*  See  Professor  Davis'  report. 
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six  periods,  or,  in  the  case  of  manual  training,  eight  periods  per  week, 
creates  a  situation  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory 
daily  program  for  a  school.  The  daily  program  is  to  the  school  what 
the  time  table  is  to  the  railroad.  All  factors  which  affect  the  daily  pro- 
gram bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction,  and  to 
the  economic  organization  of  the  school. 

Has  the  Board  of  Superintendents  followed  any  well 
conceived  plan  in  determining  the  time  allotments  for  high 
school  subjects?  Has  it  considered  the  daily  program  of 
the  school  in  determining  time  allotments? 

The  lack  of  any  evidence  in  the  printed  documents  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  together  with  the  state  of  affairs,  which  we  find  in  the 
schools,  lead  us  to  answer  these  questions  dogmatically  in  the  negative. 

In  connection  with  our  discussion  of  the  program  of  studies,  it  is 
pertinent  at  this  point  to  make  certain  recommendations  concerning  a 
method  of  preparing  courses  of  study,  and  the  best  type  of  high  school 
for  New  York  City. 

(2.)    Recommendatioiis 

A.  On  preparing  Courses  of  Study.  The  courses  of  study  should  be 
subjected  to  continual  ^  revision  and  modification  by  committees  of  high 
school  principals  and  teachers,  and  a  corresponding  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  working  together.  Those  best  qualified  to 
judge  the  administrative  effectiveness  of  the  courses  of  study  are  the 
principals,  together  with  those  to  whom  they  delegate  the  task  of 
program-making.  Those  best  qualified  to  judge  the  educational  effec- 
tiveness of  the  courses  of  study  are  those  who  teach  them  and  those 
who  directly  supervise  that  teaching.  With  the  high  educational  and 
professional  standards  for  appointment  to  the  New  York  City  high 
schools,  the  teachers  are  well  qualified  and  competent,  both  in  train- 
ing and  in  experience,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  such  work.  There 
is  every  reason,  therefore,  for  including  the  principals  and  teachers 
in  the  committees  which  have  under  consideration  the  revision  of  the 
courses  of  study,  because  each  can  contribute  essential  points  of  view 
which  can  be  obtained  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  no  other  way. 
By  such  a  method  of  revision,  the  principals'  knowledge  of  administra- 
tive difficulties  and  the  practical  experience  of  the  teachers  would  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  choice  of  subject  matter,  the  purpose,  and  the 
feasibility  of  the  courses  of  study.  The  above  recommendation  contem- 
plates more  than  the  inviting  of  individual  teachers  in  the  various  high 

*  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  a  course  of  study  shall  be  changed  at  any  time, 
and  by  any  self-constituted  critic.  Such  a  revision  would  certainly  result  in  demoraliza- 
tion. It  does  mean  that  a  course  of  study  should  be  at  all  times  the  subject  of  careful, 
sympathetic  criticism  by  all  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  organizing  or  admin- 
istering it,  and  that  it  should  be  changed  gradually. 
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schools  to  assist  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  the  occasional  revision 
of  courses  of  study.  It  contemplates  the  establishment  of  regular  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  organizations  of  principals  and  teachers 
through  which  the  workers  in  the  schools  may  always  find  an  approach 
to  the  central  educational  authorities.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  contem- 
plates that  such  communications  shall  receive  attention,  and  form  the 
basis  for  cooperative  consideration.  Only  by  some  such  method  of  utiliz- 
ing the  experience  of  principals  and  teachers  can  the  system  of  high 
schools  profit  by  its  mistakes  and  its  successes  in  making  courses  of 
study. 

B.  On  the  best  type  of  high  school  for  New  York  City.  Should  it 
be  the  cosmopolitan  high  school,  oflFering  several  different  curricula,  or 
should  it  be  a  specialized  high  school,  devoting  itself  to  one  line  of  work 
for  a  particular  group  of  pupils,  or  should  the  high  school  system  contain 
both  types  ?  To  put  the  matter  more  specifically,  should  the  typical  high 
school  of  New  York  City  be  Bryant,  in  which  there  are  a  "general 
course,"  a  "manual  training  course,"  and  a  "commercial  course,"  or 
should  the  typical  school  be  a  specialized  high  school,  examples  of  which 
are  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn  (largely  college  preparatory),  Stuyves- 
ant  High  School,  Manhattan  (technical  and  scientific),  and  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Manhattan  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  involves 
not  only  the  effective  internal  organization  of  the  school,  but  it  also  in- 
volves the  whole  policy  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  Board 
of  Education,  concerning  the  size,  number,  and  character  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  city.  If  the  high  school  buildings  hereafter  constructed, 
are  built  as  large  as  the  present  high  school  buildings,  it  is  obvious  that 
fewer  such  schools  will  be  built  than  if  they  were  built  half  the  present 
size.  The  number  of  high  schools  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
city  determines  the  proximity  of  pupils  to  high  schools.  As  the  number 
of  schools  increases,  high  schools  are  inevitably  brought  nearer  to  the 
school  population  to  be  served.  The  matter  of  the  size  and  number  of 
high  schools  is  well  stated  by  Superintendent  Maxwell  -} 

"It  is  beyond  question  that  a  large  number  of  small  or  moderate-sized 
high  schools,  situated  so  as  easily  to  accommodate  populous  neighbor- 
hoods, will  attract  a  larger  number  of  high  school  students  and  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  give  a  better  education  (that  word  being  used  in  its 
widest  sense)  than  a  small  number  of  very  large  high  schools,  widely 
separated  and  accommodating  an  equal  number  of  students." 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  specialized  high  school-  is  that  it  may 
require  pupils  to  travel  long  distances.  The  means  of  travel  and  the 
areas  of  congested  population  in  New  York  City  tend  to  minimize,  if  not 
to  overcome,  this  disadvantage.  In  some  sections  of  the  city,  as  in  the 
present  case  of  Far  Rockaway  or  Staten  Island,  it  may  always  continue 
to  be  advantageous  to  provide  only  one  high  school  to  serve  a  commun- 

'  From  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  of  the  City 
0!  New  York,  for  year  ending  July  31,  1909,  pages  11 1  and  112. 
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ity.  But,  in  general,  all  things  considered,  the  specialized  type  of  high 
schools  seems  to  us  best. 

We  favor  the  specialized  type  of  high  school  with  a  single  curriculum 
for  New  York  City  for  the  following  reasons:  (i)  It  can  be  more 
effective  educationally  because  (a)  its  whole  activity  is  concentrated  on 
a  single  purpose,  and  (b)  all  of  the  work  can  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
specific  purpose  of  the  school  in  a  way  that  it  could  not  if  the  school  un- 
dertook to  serve  more  than  one  purpose;  (2)  the  specialized  type  of 
school  can  be  more  effectively  organized  and,  hence,  more  economically 
administered,  because  (a)  all  pupils  in  a  given  school  will  be  pursuing 
more  nearly  the  same  line  of  work,  and  because  (b)  the  classes  will  not 
be  so  nearly  depleted  in  the  upper  terms,  as  they  now  are  in  various 
schools  having  more  than  one  curriculum. 

C  On  the  Questions  Raised.  We  recommend  that  each  one  of  the 
questions  raised  above  (pp.  149-150)  be  the  subject  of  thorough-going 
study  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  Board  of  Education  to  the 
end  that  the  future  policy  of  the  Department  of  Education  may  be  based 
upon  adequate  data. 


2.    The  Size  of  High  Schools 

The  effectiveness  of  the  organization  of  a  high  school  also  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  school.  A  standard  size  of  section  cannot  be  as 
closely  approximated  in  a  high  school  with  500  pupils  as  it  can  be  in  a 
high  school  with  1,500.  .  There  will  be  relatively  fewer  students  in  each 
term  of  work  in  every  subject  in  the  smaller  school.^  The  problem  in 
the  small  school  is  to  get  enough  pupils  to  make  sections  of  reasonable 
size;  the  problem  in  the  large  school  (and  this  is  largely  the  problem  in 
New  York  City)  is  to  keep  the  sections  small  enough  for  effective  work. 

Has  the  Department  of  Education  considered  the  ef- 
fectiness   of   instruction    in,   and   administration   of,   the 
larger  high  schools,  as  compared  with  the  smaller  schools, 
!  in  order  to  determine  upon  a  future  policy? 

The  size  of  the  high  schools  in  New  York  City  will  be  discussed  as 
I  follows:     (i)  What  is  the  proper  size  of  a  high  school  in  New  York 

I  City?     (2)  What  is  the  present  size  of  high  schools  in  New  York 

I  City?     (3)  Our  recommendations. 

*  To  illustrate :  A  group  of  fifty  pupils  in  a  given  term's  work  would  not  be 
unusual,  but  these  pupils  should  always  be  divided  into  two  relatively  small  sections 
for  instruction.  The  number  of  such  sections  in  the  smaller  high  school,  will  inevitably 
be  relatively  large.  In  the  large  high  school,  there  will  be  several  sections  of  pupils  in 
nearly  every  department  of  study,  and  the  size  of  section,  therefore,  is  more  largely 
within  the  control  of  the  principal,  and  a  given  standard  can  be  more  nearly  maintained. 
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(z)    What  is  the  Proper  Size? 

A.  A  high  school  ought  not  to  be  so  large  as  to  pre- 
vent a  principal  from  really  being  the  executive  and  super- 
vising head  of  his  school. 

The  by-laws  make  the  principal  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
his  school;  the  amount  of  his  responsibility  depends  largely  upon  the 
size  of  his  school.  Obviously,  he  should  not  be  charged  with  more  re- 
sponsibility than  he  can  effectively  carry.  As  an  executive,  he  has 
three  principal  relationships  to  maintain — (a)  to  pupils,  (b)  to  parents, 
and  (c)  to  teachers. 

(a)  A  high  school  ought  not  to  be  so  large  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  principal  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  individ- 
ual pupils,  either  personally  or  through  a  single  intermediary.  The 
school  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  prevent  the  principal  from  giving  ad- 
vice and  counsel  regarding  the  school's  relation  to  the  present  and  future 
purposes  of  the  pupils.  The  principal  ought  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pupils  who  remain  in  the  school  for 
some  time,  for  the  pupils'  sake,  and  for  his  own.  For  pupils  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  principal's  personality  ought  to  be  valuable  to  them. 
The  successful  administration  of  the  school  by  the  principal  depends  upon 
his  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  detailed  insight  into,  the  work  of  the 
pupils.  There  is  no  substitute  for  it;  in  no  other  way  can  he  make  his 
school  serve  the  pupils,  except  by  his  knowledge  of  their  needs,  and  his 
adaptation  of  the  work  of  the  school  to  those  needs. 

(b)  The  school  ought  not  to  be  so  large  as  to  prevent  the  principal 
from  conferring  with  every  parent  who  seeks  his  counsel.  The  office  of 
the  principal  is  really  a  trusteeship  created  for  certain  educational  pur- 
poses ;  the  principal  ought  not  to  be  prevented  from  performing  his  func- 
tions— one  of  which  is  to  serve  parents — ^by  being  overloaded  with  other 
duties,  or  with  too  many  executive  and  administrative  functions.  In 
other  words,  counselling  with  parents  is  one  of  his  functions,  and  the 
school  ought  not  to  be  so  large  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  that  work  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  disproportionate  to  his  other  responsibilities. 

(c)  And,  finally,  the  school  ought  not  to  be  so  large  as  to  prevent 
the  principal  from  supervising  carefully  the  work  of  each  teacher  for  the 
improvement  of  the  teachers,  and  in  order  that  he  may  unify  the  work 
of  the  school.  Further,  if,  as  in  New  York  City,  the  principal  is  re- 
quired to  rate  or  grade  the  work  of  each  teacher  each  term,  he  must  have 
time  to  do  it.  He  cannot  do  this  effectively,  if  the  number  of  teachers  is 
too  large. 

B.     A  high  school  ought  not  to  be  so  large  that  its  size 
interferes  with  its  effective  administration. 
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The  inevitable  administrative  difficulties,  due  to  large  numbers  of  pu- 
pils and  teachers,  are  increased  in  a  large  school  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  commotion  in  the  halls,  caused  by 
the  passing  of  classes,  and  the  crowding  in  cloak  rooms,  lunch  rooms, 
and  locker  rooms  increase  problems  of  order  and  discipline  in  geometrical 
progression  rather  than  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  students. 

C.  A  high  school  ought  not  to  be  so  large  as  to  pre- 
vent the  assembly  of  all  pupils  at  one  time  in  the  auditor- 
ium for  general  school  purposes. 

The  assembly  is  one  of  the  means  through  which  the  principal  may 
impress  his  personality  and  his  ideals  upon  the  student  body.  It  also 
affords  a  valuable  opportunity  for  creating  school  spirit,  and  for  inculcat- 
ing important  moral  lessons.  For  all  of  these  things,  the  assembly  of  all 
the  students  at  one  time  is  desirable  and  essential.  In  like  manner,  the 
school  should  not  be  so  large  that  adequate  gymnasium  and  lunch  room 
facilities  cannot  be  effectively  provided. 

(2)    What  Is  the  Present  Size  of  High  Schools  in  New  York  City? 

A.  Statistics  on  Size 

Table  XXIII  shows  the  high  schools  in  New  York  City,  the  number 
of  teachers,^  the  number  of  pupils,^  in  the  main  buildings  and  in  the  an- 
nexes, together  with  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  each  school.  (Table 
XXIII  is  on  page  155.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  pupils  ranges  from  239  in  Far 
Rockaway  High  School,  to  3,169  in  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School.  The 
largest  high  school  in  the  city  is  Washington  Irving,  containing  3,899 
pupils,  but  this  school  is  located  in  six  different  buildings.  Can  tlie  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  these  large  schools  be  the  executive  head  of  his  school? 
Can  he  discharge  his  obligations  to  pupils,  to  parents,  and  to  teachers? 

B.  Discussion  of  Size 

a.  Can  the  Principal  Discharge  His  Responsibility  to  Pupilsf  In 
each  of  twelve  out  of  the  twenty  high  schools,  there  are  more  than  1,500 
pupils;  in  each  of  eleven,  more  than  2,000;  in  each  of  eight,  more  than 
2,500;  and  in  each  of  five,  more  than  3,000  pupils.  It  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous that  the  principal  cannot  give  individual  attention  to  2,000  or  3,000 
pupils;  that,  for  example,  he  cannot  know  how  pupils  are  getting  on  in 
their  work,  or  how  well  the  course  is  adapted  to  their  needs. 

The  writer  called  one  morning  at  the  office  of  the  principal  of  a 
school  of  over  3,000  pupils,  when  the  principal  was  going  over  the  mid- 

*  Number  of  teachers  June  30,  191 1. 

•Number  of  pupils  on  register  October  31,  1911. 
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High  Schools 

No.  of 
Teachers 

No.  of 
Pupilain 

Main 
Buildings 

No.  of 
Pupilain 
Annexes 

Totals 

DeWitt  Clinton 

95 

61 

83 

107 

133 

113 

112 

69 

120 

123 

92 

87 

26 

39 

27 

27 

12 

36 

32 

36 

3169 

2096 

2082 

2371 

762 

2586 

.      1828 

1072 

2653 

2307 

2012 

2011 

442 

962 

807 

517 

239 

871 

727 

825 

*447 
3137 
751 
886 
706 
624 
706 
368 
640 
732 

"63 

3169 

H.  S.  of  Commerce 

2096 

Stuyvesant 

2082 

Wadleigh 

2818 

Washington  Irving 

3899 

Morris 

3337 

Girls' 

2714 

Boys' 

1778 

Kr?M5mii8  Hall ...... 

3277 

MftTfiial  Training 

3013 

C!oiTimprniAl ,     , 

2380 

£astem  District 

2651 

Bushwick 

1174 

Bryant 

962 

Newtown 

807 

iniiflbing.    ,     ,  . 

517 

Far  Rockaway 

239 

Jamaica 

871 

Richmond  Hill 

727 

Curtis 

878 

1429 

30339 

9050 

39389 

term  report  cards  before  sending  them  to  parents.  The  mere  mechan- 
ical labor  of  handling  these  hundreds  of  cards  would  take  days  of  the 
principal's  time;  of  course,  he  could  not  examine  them  carefully  enough 
to  gpin  an  idea  of  the  work  of  an  individual  pupil,  or  to  obtain  informa- 
tion concerning  the  work  of  the  lOO  or  more  teachers  in  his  school. 
And  yet,  as  an  executive  and  administrator,  he  is  held  responsible  for 
the  work  of  his  pupils  and  his  teachers. 

b.  Can  the  Principal  Discharge  His  Responsibility  to  the  Parents f 
Conferences  with  principals  have  confirmed  our  opinion  that  principals 
are  unable  to  confer  with  all  parents  who  desire  to  see  them,  or  all  parents 
whom  the  principals  desire  to  see.  In  a  well  organized  school,  working 
under  favorable  conditions,  a  considerable  number  of  parents  will  come 
to  the  school.  In  these  large  schools,  principals  are  compelled  to  adopt 
some  plan  of  referring  parents  to  various  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  principal  would,  at  times,  like  to  invite  parents  to  the  school  to  con- 
fer about  failures  of  pupils,  but  he  feels  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the 
amount  of  work  involved.  And  yet,  this  should  be  a  vital  part  of  the 
principal's  work  as  an  executive. 

c.  Can  the  Principal  Discharge  His  Responsibility  to  the  Teachers  f 
In  the  larger  schools,  the  number  of  teachers  ranges  from  about  sixty  to 
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133.  With  each  function  of  the  principal  of  proportionate  size,  that  of 
observing  the  work  of  the  teachers,  to  grade  them,  and  to  assist  them  in 
improving  their  work,  must  receive  only  its  proportionate  time.  Hence, 
the  principal  has  very  little  time  for  constructive  supervision.  Suppose 
there  are  120  teachers  in  a  high  school  and  the  principal  visits  each  one 
twice  each  term,  spending  a  whole  period  each  time.*  On  the  basis  of 
six  periods  per  day  and  five  days  per  week,  the  principal  can  make 
thirty  visits  each  week.  If  the  principal  visited  every  period  per  day,  it 
would  take  him  eight  weeks  to  complete  this  visiting  alone.  If  he 
visited  half  the  time  each  day,  he  would  spend  sixteen  weeks,  or  nearly 
all  of  the  available  time  in  a  term.  Of  course,  where  the  school  is 
divided  among  six  different  buildings,  as  is  Washington  Irving,  or  be- 
tween the  main  buildings  and  annexes,  as  are  eleven  schools,  the  amount 
of  time  consumed  in  visiting  teachers  would  be  increased  accordingly. 
The  lack  of  careful  supervision  has  resulted,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
result,  in  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  that  the  principal's  g^rad- 
ing  is  not  fair;  the  teachers  do  not  believe  that  the  principal  spends 
enough  time  with  them  to  justify  his  judgment  concerning  their  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  principal  lacks  the  time  to  do  the  work 
well,  he  is  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  generosity,  and  grade  teachers 
higher  than  he  should.  The  importance  of  grading  teachers  has  been 
recently  augmented  by  the  "Equal  Pay"  law,  which  provides  that  the 
teacher's  increase  in  salary,  beyond  the  ninth  and  twelfth  years,  is  con- 
tingent upon  that  teacher  being  declared  "fit  and  meritorious,"  or  of 
"superior  merit."  The  grades  which  principals  have  given  teachers  in 
the  past  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  determination  of  this 
"declaration"  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  Where  such  great  educational 
and  financial  responsibility  rests  on  the  principal,  he  should  have  not 
only  the.  capacity,  but  the  time  for  discharging  that  responsibility.  It 
IS  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  the  principal  can  discharge  his  resix)nsi- 
bilities  as  the  executive  head  of  one  of  these  large  schools. 

d.  Does  the  Size  of  the  School  Interfere  With  Its  Administration  f 
It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  these  large  high 
schools  that,  as  administrative  units,  they  are  too  large.  This  opinion 
we  share. 

e.  Can  All  Pupils  Be  Assembled  At  One  Time?  There  are  only 
three  high  schools  in  the  city  affording  accommodations  for  assembling 
all  pupils  at  one  time.  The  usual  plan  is  to  divide  the  pupils  by  classes, 
and  hold  assembly  on  different  days  for  different  groups  of  pupils,  dupli- 
cating the  program  for  each  group. 

*  We  have  elsewhere  defended  the  two  propositions,  first,  that  one  visit  is  an  insuf- 
ficient basis  for  giving  a  grade,  and,  second,  that  the  supervisor  should  spend  a  whole 
period  in  the  room.    See  p.  117. 
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C.    High  School  ''Annexes'* 

The  size  of  the  high  schools  has  developed  the  "annexes" — parts  of 
the  school  in  separate  buildings. 

a.  Importance  of  Considering  Them,     The  following  facts  suggest 
the  importance  of  considering  these  annexes  in  some  detail : 

1.  There  are  twenty  high  schools  and  twenty-one  annexes,  or  an 

average  of  more  than  one  annex  for  each  high  school  in  New 
York  City. 

2.  There  are  39,389  pupils  in  all  of  the  high  schools  and  annexes,  of 

whom  9,050  are  in  the  annexes.     That  is,  22.98  per  cent,  of 
all  high  school  pupils  in  New  York  City  are  in  annexes. 

3.  There  are  27,919  pupils  in  the  eleven  schools  which  have  annexes, 

of  whom  9,050  are  in  the  annexes.     That  is,  32.41  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  in  high  schools  with  annexes,  are  in  the  annexes. 

b.  Definition,  Location,  and  Equipment,  A  high  school  annex  in 
New  York  City  means  a  separately  organized  body  of  pupils  and  teach- 
ers in  a  building  separate  from  the  main  school.  Nevertheless,  for  all 
general  purposes,  these  pupils  and  teachers  are  considered  an  integral 
part  of  the  main  school.  The  annex  is  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  a  '*teacher-in-charge,"  who  is  usually  of  the  rank  of  first  assistant. 
Such  a  "teacher-in-charge"  receives  $500  additional  salary,  provided 
there  are  twelve  or  more  classes  in  the  annex. 

The  location  of  an  annex  is  determined  largely  by  the  school  popu- 
lation to  be  served.  An  annex  must  be  located,  however,  in  an  elemen- 
tary school  building,  where  rooms  can  be  made  available  for  its  use. 
In  most  cases,  the  annex  does  not  crowd  the  work  in  the  elementary 
school.  But  there  are  exceptions;  e.  g.,  the  annexes  of  the  Morris  High 
School,  in  The  Bronx,  are  crowded  into  elementary  school  buildings 
which  are  badly  needed  for  elementary  school  classes. 

The  general  equipment  of  the  buildinf^  in  which  the  annex  is  located 
is,  of  course,  the  equipment  of  the  elementary  school.  In  many  cases, 
only  the  first  two  or  three  terms  of  work  are  offered  in  the  annex,  al- 
though, in  some  cases,  as  many  as  three  years  of  work  are  offered.  In 
any  case,  biology  must  be  taught,  and,  in  the  cases  of  some  annexes, 
manual  training  and  commercial  work  are  offered.  In  general,  the  ap- 
paratus for  science  work,  manual  training,  or  technical  work  in  the  an- 
nex is  inferior  to  the  apparatus  in  the  main  building. 

c.  Organization.  The  organization  of  the  annexes  will  l)e  consid- 
ered from  the  standpoint  of  (a)  personnel  of  the  .teachers  in  the  an- 
nexes; (b)  changes  among  teachers;  (c)  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
teachers;  (d)  the  size  of  sections  in  the  annexes,  and  (e)  changes  among 
pupils. 
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(a)  The  personnel  of  the  teachers.  Different  plans  are  followed  by 
different  principals  in  assigning  teachers  to  the  annexes.  Some  principals 
assign  a  teacher  for  a  year  only,  rotating  teachers  from  year  to  year 
through  the  annex  back  to  the  main  building.  Other  principals  assign 
teachers  to  teach  in  an  annex  who  live  in  that  vicinity  and  prefer  to  teach 
there.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  teachers,  however,  that  inferior 
teachers  are  assigned  to  the  annexes,  and  are  kept  there  as  long  as 
possible. 

(b)  Changes  among  teachers.  Wherever  the  plan  exists  of  rotating 
teachers  through  the  annex  and  back  to  the  main  building,  there  is  an  en- 
tire change  of  teachers  in  the  annex  each  year.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  detrimental  to  pupils  who  remain  in  the  annex  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  poorer  teachers  are  usually  assigned 
to  work  in  the  annexes,  the  teaching  must  be  inferior  to  that  in  the  main 
building.  Even  though  these  less  efficient  teachers  would  be  in  the  main 
building  if  there  were  no  annexes,  their  relative  number  in  the  annex  is 
larger  than  their  number  among  the  teachers  in  the  main  building.  In 
other  words,  a  pupil  comes  under  the  instruction  of  a  larger  number  of 
less  effective  teachers  in  the  annexes  than  he  would  if  all  pupils  and 
teachers  were  in  the  main  building. 

(c)  The  amount  of  work  done.  The  teachers  in  the  annexes  have 
more  periods  of  teaching  and  study  hall  supervision  than  teachers  in  the 
main  buildings. 

Table  XXIV  shows  the  relative  amount  of  teaching  and  study  hall 
supervision  done  by  teachers  in  the  departments  of  English,  German, 
mathematics,  biology  and  history,  in  the  main  buildings  and  in  the  an- 
nexes in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City.   (Table  XXIV  is  on  p.  159.) 

The  line  drawn  through  the  table  horizontally,  passing  through  the 
most  frequent  average  number  of  periods  of  teaching  and  study  hall 
supervision  in  the  case  of  the  main  buildings  and  the  annexes,  shows 
that  the  teachers  in  the  annexes  are  doing  the  larger  amount  of  this 
work. 

If  the  facts  in  Table  XXIV  be  tabulated  in  a  different  form,  this  con- 
clusion is  reinforced.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  average 
number  of  periods  of  work  most  frequently  done  by  teachers  in  the  main 
building  and  annexes,  arranged  by  subjects : 

In  Main 
Buildings.  In  Annexes. 

In  English 24.0  27.0 

"    German   25.5  27.0 

"    Mathematics   25.5  27.5 

"    Biology    25.5  25.0 

"    History   24.5  Not  offered 

In  every  case,  except  biology,  the  amount  of  work  carried  by  teachers 
is  larger  in  the  annex  than  in  the  main  building.  It  should  be  further 
pointed  out  that  65.47  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  annexes  are  carry- 
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For  an  explanation  of  the  method  of  preparing  Table  XXIV,  see  the  footnote  at 
bottom  of  p.  io6.  .   Lt 
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ing  more  than  twenty-five  periods  of  work  per  week.  In  addition  to 
teaching  and  study  hall  supervision,  a  large  majority  of  teachers  also 
have,  like  the  teachers  in  the  main  building,  "other  assigned  duties." 

(d)  Size  of  sections.  A  study  of  the  size  of  sections^  in  the  main 
building  and  in  the  annexes  shows  that  they  are  much  larger  in  the  an- 
nexes, as  shown  by  the  accompanying  table.  (Table  XXV  is  on  page  i6o.) 

The  sections  in  the  main  building  are  divided  in  two  (approximately) 
equal  parts  by  the  line  between  thirty  and  thirty-one;  in  the  annexes  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  thirty-six. 

Among  the  different  annexes,  the  terms  of  work  covered  vary  from 
two  to  six.  The  above  comparison  is  made  between  the  size  of  sections 
in  the  eight  terms  in  all  schools,-  and  the  size  of  sections  in  all  terms  in 
the  annexes  (be  they  tv»o  or  more).  But  the  same  general  statement  is 
true  if  the  main  school  be  compared  with  the  annex  term  by  term.  For 
example,  the  first  term  sections  in  the  main  building  are  divided  into  two 
approximately  equal  parts  between  "35''  and  **36"  in  the  scale  at  the  top 
of  the  table,  while  in  the  same  term,  sections  in  the  annexes  are  divided 
between  ''^zy'*  and  "38.''  This  size  of  section  is  partially  determined  by 
the  size  of  room  in  the  annexes,  the  rooms  in  the  elementary  school 
buildings  being  larger  than  the  rooms  in  the  high  school  buildings,  and 
partially  by  the  fact  that  relatively  fewer  teachers  are  employed. 

(e)  Changes  among  pupils.  There  is  greater  fluctuation  in  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  annexes  than  in  the  main  buildings.  The  fluctu- 
ation is  caused  largely  by  the  number  of  pupils  who  drop  out  of  school, 
but  those  who  only  drop  out  of  a  subject  are  also  included.  The  fluctua- 
tions in  English  are  typical. 

Table  XXVI  show^s  the  number  of  pupils  taking  English  in  the  first 
term  in  the  main  buildings  and  the  annexes,  in  the  schools  indicated,  and 
the  fluctuations  in  each. 

Table  XXVI— Pupils  Taking  First  Term  English 

Main  Buildings  {Per  Cent,  of  Loss  8.0) 

Wadleigh   419  —  54 

Morris   527  —35 

Erasmus   Hall 563  +    1 

Manual    Training 552  —62 

Eastern   District 40^;  —48 

Totals 2,466  198 

Annexes  {Per  Cent,  of  Loss  11.6) 

Wadleigh   293  —  26 

Morris  245  +    9 

137  — 16 

Erasmus   Hall 195  — 35 

69  —20 

Manual   Training :...        300  — 41 

186  —34 

Eastern  District 354  —44 

Totals 1,779  207 

*The  chart  showing  the  facts  collected  for  this  study  is  too  large  to  be  inserted 
here.    It  has  been  filed  with  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
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From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  observed  that  of  the  2,466  pupils 
in  first  term  of  English  in  the  high  schools  indicated,  198,  or  8  per  cent, 
dropped  the  English  work;  in  the  annexes,  of  the  1,779  pupils  in  the 
same  term  of  English  207  pupils,  or  11.6  per  cent,  dropped  the  English 
work. 

Table  XXVII  shows  the  number  of  pupils  taking  English  in  the  sec- 
ond term  in  the  main  buildings  and  in  the  annexes,  and  the  fluctuations 
in  each. 

Table  XXVII— Pupils  Taking  Second  Term  EngUsh 

Main  Buildings  {Per  Cent,  of  Loss  9.6) 

Wadleigh   265  —  9 

Morris    182  —  28 

Boys'   57  —  2 

Erasmus   Hall 376  — 49 

Manual   Training 372  — 34 

Eastern  District 256  —  23 

Totals 1,508  145 

Annexes  {Per  Cent,  of  Loss  15.5) 

Wadleigh  161  ^  — 13 

Girls' 229  —35 

54  *  —  6 

Boys'  105  — 17 

132  —  9 

Erasmus   Hall 130  — 29 

65  —12 

Manual   Training 147  — 10 

98  —19 

Eastern   District 231  —  59 

Totals 1,352  209 

Of  the  1,508  pupils  in  the  second  term  of  English  in  the  main  build- 
ings, 145  dropped  out,  or  9.6  per  cent. ;  of  the  1,352  pupils  in  second  term 
in  the  annexes,  209  dropped  out,  or  15.5  per  cent. 

What  is  true  of  pupils  in  English  is  true  of  pupils  in  other  subjects, 
namely,  that  the  temporary  conditions  surrounding  the  annex  are  con- 
ducive to  pupils  leaving  school. 

d.  Other  important  considerations,  (a)  The  department  in  the 
main  building  from  which  the  first  assistant  is  taken  is  deprived  of  the 
services  of  a  first  assistant  as  director  because  no  first  assistant  is  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  The  result  is  that  an  assistant  teacher  is  tempo- 
rarily put  in  charge  of  the  department,  which  arrangement  may  or  may 
not  be  satisfactory,  depending  upon  the  ability  of  the  assistant  teacher. 

(b)  The  first  assistant  in  the  main  building,  as  chairman  of  his 
department,  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  work 
of  his  department  in  the  annexes.  Inasmuch  as  the  annexes  are,  in  some 
cases,  long  distances  from  the  main  building  (over  twelve  miles  from 
Curtis  High  School),  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  assistant  cannot  properly 
supervise  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  his  department  in  the  annexes. 
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(c)  In  view  of  the  small  number  of  sections  (classes)  in  any  given 
study  in  the  annex,  it  is  usually  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  teach  sub- 
jects other  than  those  for  which  he  is  licensed.  This  means  that  the 
teacher  of  mathematics  may  be  called  upon  to  teach  biology  and  English. 
We  have  been  informed  that  in  one  annex,  for  example,  there  is  not  a 
single  teacher  of  mathematics,  all  of  the  mathematics  work  being 
"farmed  out"  to  teachers  in  other  departments. 

(d)  There  is  no  school  spirit  in-  the  annex  such  as  there  is  in  the 
main  building.  Teachers,  in  general,  dislike  to  work  in  the  annex  and 
pupils,  also,  object  to  attending  the  annex.  Cases  have  been  called  to 
our  attention  of  pupils  traveling  long  distances  by  trolley  in  order  to  at- 
tend the  main  school  when  the  annex  was  at  their  very  door. 

(e)  In  general,  pupils  and  parents  have  a  right  to  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  rather  than  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  "teacher-in-charge,"  no  matter  how  effective  he  may  be  in  his 
work. 

(f)  Usually,  only  one  language  is  offered  in  the  annex,  so  that  a 
pupil  in  the  annex  does  not  have  the  same  opportunity  to  elect  from 
three  languages  that  pupils  in  the  main  building  have. 

(g)  In  some  cases  (Morris  High  school,  for  example),  all  of  the 
commercial  work  is  given  in  the  annexes,  so  that  all  pupils  who  take  the 
three-year  commercial  course  have  to  go  to  the  annex,  even  though  they 
may  live  much  nearer  the  main  building.  This  means,  also,  that  no  com- 
mercial electives  are  available  to  pupils  in  the  general  course  in  the  main 
building. 

(h)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  the  sections 
could  be  much  more  effectively  organized  in  any  subject  if  the  pupils  in 
the  annexes  and  in  the  main  building  could  be  merged.  For  example, 
suppose  there  were  forty-five  pupils  in  second  term  work  in  the  an- 
nex, and  seventy-five  pupils  in  the  same  term  of  work  in  the  same  sub- 
jects in  the  main  building;  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  two  sec- 
lions  in  the  annex  and  there  ought  to  be  three  sections  in  the 
main  building.  If  these  120  pupils  were  in  the  same  building,  they 
could  be  grouped  into  four  sections  of  normal  size,  instead  of  five 
small  sections,  or  three  or  four  sections,  of  which  some  must  be  al- 
together too  large.  By  this  grouping  into  four  sections,  one  section  could 
Le  eliminated  and  one-fifth  of  the  work  of  a  teacher  could  be  saved. 

At  best,  the  annex  should  be  considered  an  undesirable  temporary  ex- 
pedient. The  teaching  is  likely  to  be  inferior ;  the  teachers  change  often, 
and  are  called  upon  to  do  a  relatively  large  amount  of  teaching  as  com- 
pared with  teachers  in  the  main  building;  the  work  cannot  be  made  as 
effective  in  the  annex  because  the  equipment  is  usually  not  as  good;  the 
supervision  is  not  as  effective;  the  sections  (classes)  are  larger;  the  ed- 
ucational offering  is  more  limited,  and,  finally,  conditions  generally  mili- 
tate against  successful  work. 

In  addition,  while  the  annex  may  serve  a  purpose  as  a  temporary 
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expedient,  it  defeats  its  own  purpose  as  a  permanent  part  of  a  high  school 
system.  If  allowed  to  persist,  it  becomes  a  means  of  increasing,  rather 
than  decreasing,  congestion  in  the  main  building.  For  instance,  a  regu- 
lar high  school  building  is  built  to  accommodate  a  given  number  of  pupils, 
distributed  through  a  four  year  course.  Through  a  steady  increase  in 
attendance,  more  pupils  apply  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  in  this 
school  than  can  be  accommodated.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  then 
recommends  the  opening  of  an  annex  to  take  some  of  the  first  year  pupils, 
and  designate  it  an  annex  of  this  school.  The  work  is  usually  extended 
over  two  terms  (one  year)  of  work,  or  more,  after  completing  which 
pupils  are  transferred  to  the  main  building.  In  the  meantime,  the  at- 
tendance in  the  main  building  has  been  at  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
building.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  pupils,  when  transferred  from 
the  annex,  become  a  direct  cause  of  congestion,  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
cause  of  very  serious  administrative  difficulties  in  the  main  building. 
When  from  one  to  three  or  four  annexes,  from  term  to  term,  pour 
pupils  into  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  course  in  the  main  building, 
the  annex  is  a  direct  cause  of,  rather  than  a  relief  for,  crowded  and  un- 
satisfactory conditions  in  a  school. 

The  annex  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  only  as  an  undesirable  tem- 
porary means  of  caring  for  a  group  of  pupils  until  an  additional  high 
school  can  be  organized,  and  suitable  buildings  built. 

In  spite  of  these  unfavorable  conditions,  the  annex  has  already  be- 
come altogether  too  permanent  an  institution  in  secondary  education  in 
New  York  City.  Only  adequate  accommodations  for  high  school  pupils 
will  enable  the  city  to  get  rid  of  annexes.  Steps  should  be  taken  at  once 
to  provide  more  high  school  buildings. 


(3)    Our  Recommendations 

A.  We  heartily  endorse  Superintendent  Maxwell's  recommendation 
in  his  report  of  1909,  p.  112,  "that  hereafter  no  high  school  be  erected  to 
accommodate  more  than  1,500  students."  The  same  recommendation 
has  been  made  more  than  once  by  Superintendent  Maxwell,  and  similar 
recommendations  have  been  made  by  Associate  City  Superintendent  Ste- 
vens.^ High  school  principals  testify  unanimously  that  the  present 
schools  are  much  too  large;  and  that  1,500  pupils  should  be  the  maximum 

*  "I  think  all  will  apree  that  many  of  our  high  schools,  regarded  as  units  of  organi- 
zation, are  too  large.  We  place  the  immediate  direction  in  the  hands  of  a  principal; 
we  impose  on  him  responsibility;  we  require  him  to  master  the  details  of  administra- 
tion; we  expect  him  to  study  the  needs  and  capacities  of  each  pupil;  we  direct  him 
to  supervise  the  work  of  his  teachers  and  to  aid  and  correct  those  who  are  weak  or 
unsuccessful.  With  a  registration  of  more  than  one  thousand  pupils  this  is  impossible. 
If  each  of  our  high  school  organizations  could  be  held  to  this  maximi-m,  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  more  for  the  individual  pupil  and  to  regulate  the  work  of  new  and 
inexperienced  teachers." — Associate  City  Superintendent  Edward  L.  Stevens,  in  Ninth 
Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1907,  page  247. 
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for  one  school.  This  size  is  satisfactory  educationally,  because  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  teachers  can  give  more  direct  attention  to  the  individual 
pupils  of  the  school,  and,  hence,  they  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  work.  It  is  satisfactory  economically,  because  a  school  of  1,500 
pupils  is  large  enough  for  an  effective,  economic  organization. 

The  most  common  argument  that  has  been  advanced  against  the 
establishment  of  smaller  schools  and  more  of  them,  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  establishing  a  few  schools  of  enormous  size,  is  the  cost 
of  school  sites.  This  argument  has  little  force.  The  cost  of  a  school 
site  is  always  a  relative  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  high  cost  of  a  site  in 
any  city  indicates  that  the  property  in  the  vicinity,  or  in  the  city  as  a 
whole,  is  likewise  high.  To  put  it  briefly,  expensive  school  sites  mean 
a  high  valuation  of  property  which  is  able  to  bear  the  expense.  The 
City  of  New  York  is  just  as  able  to  purchase  as  many  school  sites  as  it. 
needs  as  is  any  city  in  the  country. 

B.  We  recommend  that  a  definite  policy  be  adopted  of  establishing 
high  schools  in  various  boroughs  of  the  city  to  replace  the  annexes.  As 
an  illustration,  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  has  only  one  high  school, 
which  is  so  over-crowded  that  there  are  pupils  on  part  time  in  the  main 
school,  and  there  are  751  pupils  in  two  annexes  which  are  occupying 
rooms  which  are  as  badly  needed  for  elementary  school  work. 

C.  We  recommend,  also,  that  a  plan  be  adopted  of  establishing  the 
different  types  of  specialized  high  schools  throughout  the  city  as  a  basis 
for  studying  their  effectiveness.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that, 
everything  considered,  a  school  with  a  single  purpose  can  be  more  ef- 
fectively organized,  and  can  carry  out  its  purpose  more  satisfactorily 
than  a  school  which  undertakes  to  accomplish  two  or  three  distinct  pur- 
poses. The  reason  for  providing  three  curricula  within  a  given  high 
school,  such  as  Bryant,  is  that  the  three  different  types  of  education  may 
be  made  more  easily  available  to  the  1,000  pupils  in  the  school.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Board  of  Education  should  adopt  a  policy,  such  as  we  recom- 
mend, of  limiting  the  size  of  high  school  to  1,500  pupils,  and,  further,  if 
these  schools  of  different  types  should  be  located  throughout  the  city  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  as  accessible  as  possible  to  the  pupils  who 
will  attend  them,  then  the  need  of  having  more  than  one  curriculum  in 
a  given  high  school  will  net  be  r.s  great  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Further,  the  new  high  schools  are  needed  in  those  parts  of  the  city 
where  sites  are  not  as  expensive  as  they  are  in  Manhattan.  The  Board 
of  Education  should  also  adopt  a  policy  of  anticipating  high  school  needs 
by  securing  sites  at  advantageous  times. 

Effectiveness  and  availability  of  instruction,  and  effectiveness  of  ad- 
ministration require  that  schools  be  limited  in  size,  that  schools  be  estab- 
lished to  take  the  place  of  annexes,  and  that  different  types  of  specialized 
high  schools  (recommended  page  176)  be  properly  distributed  throughout 
the  city.  Such  a  plan  would  result  in  making  education  more  available 
to  the  high  school  population,  would  increase  the  effectiveness  of  that 
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education,  and  would  remove  some  of  the  problems  of  administration  i 
the  large  schools. 


3.    The  Size  and  Number  of  Class  Rooms 

(i)    Small  and  Large  Sections  a  Consequence 

The  effectiveness  of  the  organization  of  a  high  school  is  directly  a 
fected  by  the  size  and  number  of  class  rooms  available  for  recitation  pu 
poses.  The  size  and  number  of  class  rooms  are  at  present  responsible  ft 
some  of  the  small  sections  found  in  the  high  schools.  Small  room 
which  were  never  intended  for  class  room  purposes,  are  being  used 
help  to  accommodate  the  constantly  increasing  register.  On  the  oth 
hand,  large  rooms  in  the  elementary  school  buildings,  and  also  in  tl 
main  buildings,  account  for  many  of  the  large  sections.  It  is  inevitab 
that,  wherever  large  rooms  are  available,  they  will  be  filled  whenever  t 
attendance  increases  beyond  the  intended  working  capacity  of  the  scho< 

(2)    Relation  to  the  Number  of  Teachers 

The  above  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  amount  of  teaching  to 
done,  and  the  number  of  teachers  it  takes  to  care  for  a  given  number 
pupils,  and,  hence,  the  cost  of  instruction.    For  example :    Erasmus  H2 
High  School  had  seven  teachers  to  teach  765  pupils  in  the  Departnlent 
German  in  the  spring  term  of  191 1,  or  an  average  of  109.2  pupils 
teacher.     DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  had  only  seven  and  four-fift 
teachers  to  teach  1,135  pupils  during  the  same  term,  or  an  average 
145.5  pupils  per  teacher.    For  the  Department  of  Education  to  say  th^ 
the  larger  number  of  teachers  in  the  Erasmus  Hall  High  School  is  n 
quired  because  small  classrooms  must  be  used  is  not  a  satisfactory  answ( 
because  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  provi( 
adequate  class  rooms.     Hence,  if  the  rooms  used  would  not  accommi 
date  a  full-sized  class,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  why  such  conditions  have  n^ 
been  anticipated  and  a  way  provided  to  avoid  them. 

(3)    A  False  Economy 

It  is  a  defensible  thesis  that  whenever  a  teacher  teaches  a  group  of  I 
pupils  half  the  size  of  a  regular  class,  due  to  a  lack  of  adequate  class} 
rooms,  that  teacher  is  not  rendering  adequate  return  to  the  city  for  the  { 
money  expended.    The  work  of  a  teacher  of  a  class  of  fifteen  pupils  in 
a  small  room  is  only  one-half  as  productive  as  it  should  be,  because  it 
reaches  only  half  as  many  pupils  as  it  should.     It  is  a  false  economy 
(whether  practiced  by  the  Department  of  Education,  or  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment),  to  force  the  use  of  inadequate  class 
rooms  by  not  providing  sufficient  class  rooms  of  the  proper  size.    It 
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creates  a  necessity  of  providing  teachers  otherwise  unnecessary,  and  the 
educational  returns  from  such  teachers  are  not  commensurate  with  their 
cost 

(4)    Recommendations 

A.  Limit  the  seating  capacity  of  class  rooms.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ways  to  prevent  the  formation  of  over-size  sections  is  to  limit  the 
seating  capacity  of  class  rooms  to  the  maximum  (or  a  little  more  than 
the  maximum)  standard  size  of  section.  In  no  other  way  can  the  temp- 
tation be  so  successfully  resisted  of  filling  every  available  room,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  it  is.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  school  architect  to  consider. 

B.  Provide  special  study  halls.  It  is  important  to  consider  the 
matter  of  study  halls  in  connection  with  the  number  of  available  class 
rooms.  In  Wadleigh  and  Erasmus  Hall  High  Schools,  for  example, 
there  are  regular  study  halls,  seating  from  125  to  150  or  more  pupils. 
Each  hall  is  in  charge  of  one  teacher  each  period  of  the  day.  Our  study 
of  the  work  of  teachers  shows  that  chairmen  of  departments  give  an  av- 
erage of  two  periods  per  week  to  study  hall  supervision,  and  teachers  an 
average  of  3.16  periods  per  week.  Thus  the  present  practice  of  super- 
vising from  twenty-five  to  forty  pupils  studying  in  regular  class  rooms, 
consumes  over  12  per  cent,  of  the  time  of  the  teachers.  This  time  could 
be  reduced  by  75  per  cent,  if  study  halls  were  provided,  so  that  one  teacher 
(or  possibly  two)  could  supervise  from  125  to  150  pupils,  instead  of 
only  twenty-five  to  forty,  leaving  other  teachers  free  to  teach  or  to  per- 
form other  services.  With  study  halls,  the  amount  of  time  required  of 
teachers  to  supervise  study  would  be  reduced,  and  more  class  rooms 
would  be  available  for  recitation  purposes.  This  is  another  matter  to 
which  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  school  architect  can  profit- 
ably give  attention. 

C.  Provide  more  class  rooms.  The  obvious  way  to  overcome  the 
lack  of  adequate  class  rooms  is  to  provide  more  buildings,  with  class 
rooms  enough  to  accommodate  the  pupils. 

4.    The  Number  of  Teachers  Employed 

(z)    Fundamentally  and  Directly  Affects  Organization 

The  most  important  factor  in  determining  effective  high  school  or- 
ganization is  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  stttdy.  This  statement  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  argument. 
As  the  number  of  teachers  is  increased,  the  number  of  sections  can  be 
increased,  and  the  over-size  sections  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
number  of  teachers  remains  the  same,  and  the  number  of  pupils  increases, 
the  number  of  pupils  per  section  must  be  increased. 

Further,  the  appointment  of  teachers  is  comparatively  the  easiest. 
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quickest,  and  most  effective  method  of  improving  the  organization  of  a 
school.  Changes  in  the  curriculum,  in  the  size  of  the  school,  and  the 
number  of  class  rooms  available  are  factors  affecting  the  organization  of 
the  school,  which  cannot  be  changed  at  will;  they  are  the  result  of  delib- 
eration and  planning — in  fact,  the  result  of  a  policy — ^and  can  be  changed 
only  by  a  change  in  general  policy.  The  appointment  of  teachers  is  a  con- 
tinual administratve  function  (and  changes  in  curricula  should  be).  But 
the  building  of  school  buildings  is  a  matter  of  policy.  It  should  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  well-conceived  plan  which  should  anticipate  future  needs.  This 
being  so,  teachers  should  be  appointed  to  serve  not  only  normal  needs 
(i.  e.,  when  the  size  of  school,  the  program  of  studies,  and  the  size  and 
number  of  class  rooms  are  satisfactory),  but  also  to  offset,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, unsatisfactory  conditions  affecting  organization.  In  other  words, 
these  controlling  factors  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration  when  any 
one  of  them  is  at  issue,  to  the  end  that  the  most  effective  organization 
that  the  conditions  permit  may  result. 

(2)    The  Method  of  Appointment 

The  method  of  estimating  the  need  of  high  school  teachers  for  budget 
purposes  has  been  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  report  (see  p.  181). 
We  are  here  concerned  with  the  procedure  by  which  these  teachers  are 
appointed  after  they  have  been  provided  for  in  the  budget.  New  teaching 
positions  are  established  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Associate  City  Superintendent  in  charge  of  high 
schools.  His  recommendation  is  based  upon  applications  for  additional 
teachers,  made  by  high  school  principals,  and  addressed  to  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  procedure  is  followed  in 
case  a  principal  declares  "teachers  in  excess."  In  no  other  single  way 
does  the  action  of  the  Associate  City  Superintendent  so  directly  affect  the 
internal  organization  of  each  school. 

A.    The  Method  Now  in  Use  Is  Inadequate 

The  blank  on  which  the  principal  makes  application,  and  on  which  are 
the  recorded  facts  on  which  the  Associate  City  Superintendent  bases  his 
recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  is  on  page  i66a. 

a.     The  important  items  on  this  blank  are: 

1.  The  number  of  "positions  to  be  increased  or  decreased," 

classified  by  rank  and  sex  of  teachers,  and  stibject  to  be 
taught. 

2.  "Total  register  of  the  school." 

3.  "Average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  including  each 

rank,  except  principal,  library  assistant,  and  clerical  as- 
sistant." 
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4.  "Number  of  pupils  to  be  instructed  on  (date),  in  the  sub- 
jects for  which  new  teachers  are  needed,  and  the  present 
number  of  teachers  (including-  vacancies)  of  such  sub- 
jects." 

This  information  is  inadequate  for  the  purpose  to  be  served.  A  study 
of  the  blank  will  show  that  there  are  two  items  which  apparently  are  cpn- 
sidered  a  satisfactory  basis  for  determining  whether  a  decrease  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  teachers  in  a  given  high  school  is  desirable,  viz., 
(a)  "the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher''  for  the  school  as  a  whole, 
found  by  dividing  the  "total  register  of  the  school'*  by  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  exclusive  of  the  principal,  library  and  clerical  assist- 
ants; and  (b)  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  change  in  organization  is  proposed.  This  average 
(which  is  not  given,  but  is  implied  in  the  blank)  is  found  by  dividing 
the  number  of  pupils  by  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  department  in 
which  the  change  is  proposed.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these  items  in 
turn. 

(a)  "Average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher^'  for  the  school  as  a 
whole.  Such  a  figure  as  the  "average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher"  in 
a  given  high  school  cannot  show  whether  new  teachers  ^  are  needed  be- 
cause, as  has  been  shown  elsewhere,^  this  "average"  legitimately  varies 
greatly  among  different  schools,  and  also  varies  from  term  to  term  in 
the  same  school.  Therefore,  it  cannot  constitute  a  satisfactory  standard 
for  determining  whether  additional  teachers  are  necessary  or  justifiable 
in  a  given  school.  A  standard  must  be  a  measure  which  is  constantly, 
and  approximately,  attainable  in  all  schools,  or  it  cannot  be  a  satisfactory 
standard  for  passing  judgment  on  the  practice  or  conditions  in  a  system 
of  high  schools.  The  "average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher"  for  the 
school  as  a  whole  is  not  such  a  standard. 

(b)  The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  by  departments  in 
a  school.  The  numbers  on  which  this  average  is  b^sed  are  really  the  first 
essential  items  which  should  constitute  a  recorded  basis  for  the  principal's 
request  for,  and  the  Associate  City  Superintendent's  approval  of,  addi- 
tional teachers  for  a  department  of  study  in  a  high  school.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  know  how  many  pupils  there  are  in  the  department,  and  how  many 
teachers  there  are  to  teach  them,  to  indicate  the  size  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  school  authorities  to  provide  instruction  in  that  de- 
partment in  a  given  school.  But  this  is  only  the  most  general  informa- 
tion, and  neither  these  figures  nor  the  average  derived  from  them, 
really  furnish  the  necessary  information  for  passing  judgment  on  the 
need  of  additional  teachers.     Neither  figures  can  be  considered  a  satis- 

*  In  this  discussion,  we  shall  consider  the  case  of  new  teachers  only,  although  the 
case  of  "teachers  in  excess"  would  be  handled  in  the  same  way. 

*  Sec  p.  181  of  this  report  on  "Estimating  the  Need  of  High  School  Teachers." 
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factory  standard  for  passing  judgment,  because  the  schools  cannot  ap- 
proximate any  uniform  standard  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table. 

Table  XXVIII  shows  the  number  of  pupils  taking  German,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  of  German,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher 
in  German  in  all  the  high  schools. 

Table  XXVm 

High  Schools.  Pupils.  Teachers.  Average. 

DeWitt  Clinton 1,135  7^  HS-S 

High  School  of  Commerce 1,119  6  186.5 

Stuyvesant    1,384  9^  144.2 

Wadleigh   719  7  102.7 

Washington  Irving 2,619  15^^  172.3 

Morris   1,793  12  149.4 

girls'  1,274  9}i  138.S 

Boys' 833  6^  122.5 

Erasmus  Hall. 765  7  109.3 

Manual   Training 1,972  14  140.8 

Commercial    1,781  10  178.  i 

Eastern   District 1,547  10  154-7 

Bushwick  741  5  148.2 

Bryant  497  3  165.7 

Newtown   492  3  164.0 

Flushing    340  2^  121. 4 

Far  Rockaway 149                      i ^  124.2 

Jamaica 525  4^  125.O 

Richmond  Hill 539  4H  128.3 

Curtis    444  4  iii.o 

In  the  cases  of  Manual  Training,  Bushwick,  and  Curtis  High  Schools,  the  figures 
include  the  pupils  taking  French.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  number  of  teachers 
teaching  French  are  included. 

The  data  for  this  table  were  taken  from  the  "Program  of  Dailv  Recitation"  sheets 
furnished  the  Department  of  Education  by  the  high  school  principals  for  the  February- 
June  term,  191 1.  The  figures  are  for  the  main  building  and  the  annexes  combined, 
as  far  as  the  data  concerning  the  annexes  w<sre  interpretable. 

This  table  shows  great  variation  in  the  average  number  of  pupils 
taught  by  a  teacher  of  German  in  the  different  high  schools  of  the  city. 
This  variation  ranges  from  an  average  of  186.5  pupils  per  teacher  in 
High  School  of  Commerce,  to  102.7  pupils  per  teacher  in  Wadleigh  High 
School.  If  there  is  a  standard  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher  of 
German  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  city  this  table  certainly  does 
not  reveal  it,  because,  rather  than  showing  even  approximate  uniform- 
ity, it  shows  great  diversity.^  This  diversity  is  partially  inevitable  and 
justifiable,  and,  hence,  on  that  account,  a  standard  "average  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher"  for  a  department  of  study  cannot  be  approximately 
maintained  for  all  the  high  schools  of  the  city.  Consequently,  the  aver- 
age number  of    pupils  per  teacher  in  a  department  cannot  be  a  satisfac- 

'  See  p.  183  on  "Estimating  the  Need  of  High  School  Teachers"  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  conditions  which  make  this  diversity  inevitable  and  justifiable. 
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tory  basis  for  estimating  the  need  of  additional  teachers  in  that  depart- 
ment in  any  given  high  school. 

Further,  if  we  classify  the  high  schools  according  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  taking  German  we  find  the  same  variation  that  was  found 
among  the  schools  of  the  city  taken  as  a  whole.  In  those  schools  with 
500  or  less  pupils  in  German,  the  variation  in  the  ^average  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  is  from  iii.o  in  Curtis  High  School  to  165.7  in  Biyant 
High  School,  as  follows : 

No.  of  No.  of 

Pupils.  Teachers.  Average. 

Far    Rockaway 149  ij^  124.2 

Flushing 340  2^  121. 4 

Curtis   444  4  III.O 

Newtown  492  3  164.0 

Bryant   497  3  165.7 

In  those  schools  with  from  500  to  1,000  pupils  in  German,  the  varia- 
tion in  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  from  102.7  in  Wad- 
leigh  High  School  to  148.2  in  Bushwick  High  School,  as  follows: 

No.  of  No.  of 

Pupils.  Teachers.  Average. 

Jamaica    525  4^^  125 .0 

Richmond   Hill 539  4H  128.3 

Wadleigh  719  7  102.7 

Bushwick  741  5  148.2 

Erasmus  Hall  765  7  109.3 

Boys'  833  6^  122.5 

In  those  schools  with  1,000  to  1,500  pupils  in  German,  the  variation 
in  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  from  138.5  in  Girls'  High 
School  to  186.5  ^"  *h^  High  School  of  Commerce,  as  follows: 

No.  of  No.  of 

Pupils.  Teachers.  Average. 

High  School  of  Commerce 1,119  6                         186.5 

DeWitt  Clinton 1,135  7ii                     HS-S 

Girls'  1,274  9H                      138.5 

Stuyvesant   1,384  0^                     1442 

In  those  schools  with  1,500  to  2,500  pupils  in  German,  the  variation 
in  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  from  149.4  in  Morris 
High  School  to  178.1  in  Commercial  High  School,  as  follows: 

No.  of  No.  of 

Pupils.  Teachers.  Average. 

Eastern  District i,547  10  154.7 

Commercial    1,781  10  178.  i 

Morris    1,793  12  149.4 

Manual  Training 1,972  14  140.8 

Washington  Irving 2,619  is]i  172.3 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  standard  "average  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher"  for  a  department  of  study  cannot  be  approximately  main- 
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tained  either  for  the  high  schools  of  the  city,  irrespective  of  size,  or  for 
schools  with  approximately  the  same  number  of  pupils  in  that  depart- 
ment. The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  reinforced,  that  the  need  of  addi- 
tional teachers  in  each  school  must  be  judged  according  to  its  own  pe- 
culiar conditions,  and  not  according  to  any  ''average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher." 

B.    What  the  Blank  Should  Contain — ^Recommendations 

The  essential  facts  to  determine  the  need  of  additional  teachers  in  a 
department  of  study  are  these : 

a.  Concerning  the  size  of  sections  : 

(a)  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  department,  and  how 

are  they  distributed  by  terms  of  work  pursued  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  number  and  size  of  sections  by  terms  of  work, 

as  organized  at  the  time  of  the  application? 

(c)  Is  the  size  of  sections,  as  organized,  in  harmony  with  the 

standards  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents? 

b.  Concerning  the  amount  of  teaching : 

(a)  How  many  periods  of  teaching  and  other  work  are  teach- 

ers already  employed  in  the  department  doing? 

(b)  How  much  teaching  and  other  work  is  there  for  the  ad- 

ditional teacher  or  teachers  to  do? 

(c)  Is  the  number  of  periods  of  teaching  now  being  done  by 

teachers  in  the  department  in  harmony  with  the  stand- 
ards fixed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents? 

As  has  been  stated  (p.  72) ^  the  size  of  section  is  important  educa- 
tionally and  economically.  The  size  of  section  and  the  amount  of  teach- 
ing to  be  done  are  inseparably  connected.  The  method,  therefore,  of 
determining  the  desirability  or  necessity  of  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  teachers  in  a  department  in  any  high  school  must  incor- 
porate as  essential  data  the  size  of  section  and  the  amount  of  teaching 
which  teachers  already  employed  are  doing.  If  the  size  of  sections  in  a 
given  department  is  larger  than  the  standard  size  of  section,  it  is  obvious 
that  additional  sections  should  be  formed,  thus  increasing  the  amount 
of  teaching  to  be  done.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  teaching  to  be 
done  would  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  to  do  it, 
provided  the  teachers  already  employed  were  doing  the  standard  amount 
of  teaching  and  other  work.  It  is  necessary  to  know,  therefore,  the 
amount  of  work  which  teachers  already  employed  are  doing  before  ad- 
ditional teachers  can  wisely  be  asked  for  by  the  principals,  or  judiciously 
recommended  by  the  Associate  City  Superintendent.  If  the  teachers  al- 
ready employed  are  teaching  the  standard  amount  of  work  obviously  any 
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increase  in  the  number  of  sections  must  be  cared  for  by  additional  teach- 
ers. If  teachers  are  teaching  more  than  the  standard  number  of  periods, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  that  amount  of  work,  clearly  it  can  only  be 
done  by  the  employment  of  additional  teachers. 

If  abnormal  conditions,  affecting  the  size  of  section  and,  conse- 
quently, the  number  of  teachers  needed,  exist  in  a  school,  a  statement  of 
these  facts  should  be  added  to  the  information  already  indicated  as  es- 
sential before  the  desirability  of  a  change  in  the  number  of  teachers  will  be 
apparent.  Therefore,  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  in  making  appli- 
cation for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  a  given  department, 
should  furnish  the  above  information,  and  a  statement  of  the  unusual 
conditions  affecting  the  work  of  the  department. 

With  this  information  as  a  basis,  the  Associate  City  Superintendent  in 
charge  of  high  schools  is  in  a  position  to  approve  or  disapprove  intelli- 
gently the  appHcation.  All  of  this  information  which  the  principal 
furnishes,  should  be  presented  in  a  written  report  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, accompanied  by  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Associate 
City  Superintendent.  If  the  foregoing  data  were  the  basis  of  the  decision 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  niunber  of  teachers  in  a  department  of  study, 
teachers  Avould  be  provided  where  they  are  actually  needed  to  maintain 
both  the  standard  size  of  section  and  the  standard  number  of  periods  of 
teaching  per  week  per  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  would  be  de- 
clared in  excess  in  certain  departments  of  study  where  now  there  is 
apparently  enough  work  for  teachers  to  do ;  but  only  apparently,  because 
the  size  of  section  is  below  the  standard,  thereby  making  sections  enough 
so  that  the  resulting  amount  of  work  makes  necessary  tl^e  present  num- 
ber of  teachers.  Hence,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  blank  which 
shall  incorporate  the  essential  data  by  which  the  need  of  additional  teach- 
ers can  be  shown.  Only  when  such  a  blank  is  used  will  it  be  certain 
that  teachers  are  provided  where  they  are  actually  needed,  and  declared 
''in  excess"  where  they  are  not  needed. 

C.    Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 
Summary  of  our  findings  and  recommendations  by  topics : 
A.    The  Principal's  Responsibility  for  the  Daily  Program 
We  find: 

1.  That  the  principals  are  responsible  for  the  organization  of 

recitation  sections  in  their  respective  schools. 

2.  That  some  of  the  principals  .have  organized  large  and  small 

sections  in  the  same  term  of  work,  each  of  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  a  different  distribution  of  pupils. 

3.  That  the  effective  organization  of  the  schools,  as  to  number 

and  size  of  sections,  by  the  principals  is  directly  affected 
by  factors  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
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4.  That  these  factors  are  the  program  ("course")  of  studies, 
the  size  of  school,  the  size  and  number  of  class  rooms, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 

We  recommend : 

That  a  thorough-going  investigation  be  undertaken  of  program- 
making  by  the  principals.  This  investigation  should  be  made 
by  a  committee  of  high  school  principals  and  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  working  together. 


B.    The  Department  of  Education's  Responsibility  for 

X.    The  Program  of  Studies 

We  raise  these  questions: 

(i)  Has  the  Board  of  Superintendents  considered  the  extent  to 
which  the  larger  number  of  curricula  ("general,"  "com- 
mercial," "manual  training,"  " ") 

in  a  school  increases  the  number  of  small  sections,  and, 
hence,  increases  the  amount  of  teaching  to  be  done  to 
care  for  a  given  number  of  pupils  ? 

(2)  Has  the  Board  of  Superintendents  considered  to  what  ex- 

tent, if  any,  the  number  of  electives  in  a  curriculum  in- 
creases the  cost  of  instruction,  and  whether  the  increased 
cost,  if  any,  produces  commensurate  educational  returns? 

(3)  Has  the  Board  of  Superintendents  followed  any  well  con- 

ceived plan  in  determining  the  time  allotments  for  high 
school  subjects?  Has  it  considered  the  daily  program  of 
the  school  in  determining  time  allotments? 

We  recommend : 

( I )  That  each  question  raised  above  be  the  subject  of  an  inves- 
tigation by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  order  to  de- 
termine— 

a.  Whether,     educationally    and     economically,    there 

should  be  a  single  curriculum  or  several  curricula 
in  one  high  school. 

b.  Whether  the  number  of  "electives"  increases  the  cost 

of  instruction  and,  if  so,  whether  the  educational  re- 
sults are  commensurate  with  the  increased  cost. 

c.  A   plan    for   assigning   time   allotments   to   subjects 

which  shall  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  ed- 
ucational value  of  each  subject,  but  also  whether 
it  admits  of  making  a  satisfactory  daily  program. 
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(2)  That  the  courses  of  study  and  curricula  be  subjected  to 
continual  but  gradual  revision  and  modification  by  com- 
mittees of  high  school  principals  and  teachers,  and  cor- 
responding committees  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
working  together. 

The  Size  of  the  High  Schools 
AVe  find: 

( 1 )  That  the  high  schools  in  New  York  City,  in  most  cases,  are 

so  large  that  (a)  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  principal  can 
discharge  satisfactorily  his  responsibility  to  pupils,  par- 
ents, and  teachers;  (b)  that  their  very  size  interferes 
with  their  effective  administration,  and  (c)  that  an  as- 
sembly  of  all  students  at  one  time  is  impossible,  and 
general  facilities,  such  as  lunch  rooms,  lockers,  etc.,  can- 
not be  adequately  provided. 

(2)  That  the  system   of  annexes  is   unsatisfactory,   because^ 

among  other  reasons, 

a.  The  opinion  prevails  that  the  teachers  are  inferior 

to  those  in  the  main  building. 

b.  The  teachers  change  often. 

c.  The  teachers  do   relatively  more  teaching  than  in 

the  main  building,  and  often  teach  subjects  other 
than  those  which  they  are  licensed  to  teach. 

d.  The  sections  are  too  large,  being  considerably  larger 

than  sections  in  the  main  building. 

e.  The  students  drop  out  faster  than  in  the  main  build- 

ing. 

f.  The  educational  offering  is  not  equivalent  to  the  of- 

fering in  the  main  building. 

g.  School  spirit  is  lacking ;  teachers  and  pupils  both  pre- 

fer the  main  school, 
h.     The    organization  of  the  school  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  as  effective  with  annexes  as  it  could  be  if  all  pu- 
pils were  in  one  building. 

We  recommend : 

(i)     That  high  schools  hereafter  established  be  limited  to  1,50a 

pupils. 
(2)     That  a  definite   policy  be   adopted  of  establishing  high 

schools  in  various  parts  of  the  city  to  take  the  place  of 

annexes,  and  that  additional  high  schools  be  established 

in  accordance  with  that  policy. 
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(3)  That  a  plan  be  adopted  of  establishing  the  different  types 
(specialized  and  cosmopolitan,  particularly  the  former) 
of  high  schools  throughout  the  city,  and  that  a  careful 
study  of  their  comparative  effectiveness  be  made  from 
year  to  year. 

3.  The  Size  and  Number  of  Class  Rooms 

We  find: 

( 1 )  That  some  small  sections  are  the  result  of  the  principals  be- 

ing forced  to  use  small  rooms  in  the  main  building. 

(2)  That  some  large  sections  are  the  result  of  the  principals  be- 

ing forced  to  use  large  rooms,  particularly  in  annexes; 
some  are  also  the  result  of  filling  class  rooms  in  the  main 
building  to  over-flowing  on  account  of  congested  condi- 
tions. 

(3)  That  small  sections  mean  expensive  instruction,  because  the 

teaching  reaches  a  comparatively  small  number  of  stu- 
dents. • 

(4)  That  large  sections  often  mean  ineffective  instruction,  be- 

cause the  number  of  pupils  a  teacher  can  satisfactorily 
teach  is  limited. 

We  recommend : 

(i)  That  the  seating  capacity  of  class  rooms  be  limited  to  the 
maximum  standard  size  of  section  to, make  over-size 
sections  impossible. 

(2)  That  in  the  new  buildings  constructed,  and,  as*  far  as  prac- 

ticable in  the  buildings  now  in  use,  special  study  halls, 
seating  125  to  150  pupils,  be  provided,  so  that  less  time 
of  teachers  would  be  required  in  study  hall  supervision, 
and  regular  class  rooms  could  be  used  more  largely  for 
recitation  purposes. 

(3)  That  more  class  rooms  be  provided  through  the  building  of 

more  high  schools. 

4.  The  Number  of  Teachers  Employed 

We  find: 

(i)  That  the-method  of  increasing  or  decreasing  the  number  of 
teachers  in  a  department  of  study  does  not  insure  the 
appointment  of  teachers  where  they  are  needed. 

(2)  Nor  does  it  insure  the  declaring  of  teachers  "in  excess" 

where  they  are  not  needed. 

(3)  That,  in  many  schools,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 

teachers  to  maintain  the  standard  size  of  section  and  the* 
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Standard  week's  work  for  a  teacher  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents. 

(4)  That,  in  some  schools,  there  are  more  teachers  than  would 

have  been  necessary  had   the  size  of  section  not  been 
abnormally  small. 

(5)  That  the  blank  now  used  in  the  reorganization  above  noted 

is  inadequate  for  its  purpose. 

We  recommend: 

( I )  That  a  reorganization  blank  be  adopted  which  shall  furnish 
the  following  essential  facts,  on  which  the  need  of  chang- 
ing the  number  of  teachers  in  a  department  is  based. 

A.  Concerning  the  size  of  sections : 

a.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  department,  and 

how  are  they  distributed  by  terms  of  work  pur- 
sued? 

b.  What  is  the  number  and  size  of  sections  by  terms 

of  work,  as  organized  at  the  time  of  the  applica- 
tion? 

c.  Is  the  size  of  sections,  as  organized,  in  accordance 

with  the  standards  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents? 

B.  Concerning  the  amount  of  teaching : 

a.  How  many  periods  of  teaching  and  other  work  are 

teachers  already  employed  in  the  department  do- 
ing? 

b.  How  much  teaching  and  other  work  is  there  for  the 

additional  teacher  or  teachers  to  do? 

c.  Is  the  number  of  periods  of  teaching  now  being  done 

by  teachers  in  the  department  in  accord  with  the 
standard  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents? 


(V)    ESTIMATING  THE  NEED  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
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3.  Whether  the  size  of  section  and  the  amount  of  work  teachers 

are  doing  are  in  accord  with  the  standards  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 

IL    Analysis  and  Criticism  of  the  Blank  Used  in  xgii X83 

Blocks  I,  n,  in,  IV,  V,  and  omissions.' 
Summary — ^the  blank  unsatisfactory. 

in.    A  New  Blank  Recommended — ^Analysis X87 

Blocks  I,  n,  m,  IV,  V. 
Summary. 

IV.  Tabulating  the  Data  in  the  New  flank xgx 

X.    Data  relating  to  the  past  experiences  of  the  school. 

Blocks  I,  n,  IV. 

Summary. 
2.    Data  relating  to  the  present  organization  of  the  school. 

Block  m. 

Summary. 

V.  Usmg  the  Data  in  the  New  Blank X97 

X.    To  establish  the  validity  of  the  principal's  estimate. 

Bk>cks  I,  n,  m. 

Summary. 
2.    To  determine  the  number  of  teachers  needed. 

Questions  to  be  answered  by  the  data: 

a.  Will  the  estimated  number  of  pupils  in  the  department  of 

German   (for  example)   require  the  formation  of  more 
sections  than  are  now  found? 

b.  Can  teachers  already  employed  reasonably  do  more  teaching 

than  they  are  now  doing? 

c.  If  additional  sections  are  necessary,  how  many  additional 

periods  of  teachmg  will  they  necessitate? 

d.  How  many  teachers  are  needed  to  do  all  of  the  teaching 

required? 
Summary. 

VL    Factors  Conditioiuiig  the  Effective  Use  of  the  New  Blank   .  .    205 
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(V)     ESTIMATING  THE  NEED  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS^ 


Estimating  the  need  of  high  school  teachers  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, educationally  and  economically.  If  there  are  not  enough  teach- 
ers to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  school  according  to  sound  educational  prin- 
ciples, ineffective  instruction  results.  Lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  means  over-size  classes,  or  over-worked  teachers,  or  both — ^all 
of  which  is  at  the  expense  of  the  pupil's  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
too  many  teachers,  or  ineffective  use  of  teachers,  results  in  a  loss  to  the 
city,  because  the  educational  returns  are  not  commensurate  with  the  fi- 
nancial expenditures. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  budget  blank  for  estimating  the  need  of  high 
school  teachers  ^  we  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that,  if  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  to  discharge  wisely  its  function  of 
granting,  or  refusing  to  grant,  funds  for  the  employment  of  additional 
teachers,  that  board  must  have  the  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  judgment 
on  the  need  of  such  expenditures  as  the  principals'  estimates  require. 
Hence;  a  satisfactory  budget  blank  must  contain  the  essential  informa- 
tion upon  which  the  principal  bases  his  estimates  as  a  basis  upon  which 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  may  judge  the  validity  of 
those  estimates. 

I.    What  Information  is  Necessary? 

The  budget  blank  for  estimating  the  need  of  high  school  teachers 
should  answer  the  following  questions  for  each  school : 

I.     What  is  the  present  trend  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  high 
school  as  shown  by  past  experience  and  present  conditions? 

"  Our  study  of  the  method  of  estimating  the  need  of  high  school  teachers  by  the 
principals  is  a  natural  outcome  of  our  study  of  the  size  of  sections  and  the  work  of 
teachers.  It  is  not  only  an  important  problem  of  internal  organization  and  general 
administration  of  the  schools,  but  it  is  also  an  equally  important  budget  problem. 

*  We  have  made  a  study  of  the  possible  use  of  substitutes  in  the  high  school  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  over-size  sections  in  first  and  second  terms,  thereby  making  it 
possible  to  maintain  a  more  satisfactory  size  of  section  throughout  the  term.  We  found 
that  even  though  there  were  many  "discharges"  in  these  two  terms,  and  many  of  them 
during  the  first  month  or  six  weeks  of  the  term,  the  discharges  from  the  classes  (sec- 
tions) in  the  different  subjects  was  too  irregular  to  make  it  possible  to  disband  even 
one  section  in  each  of  the  four  subjects  taken  by  a  first  or  second  term  pupil.  Hence, 
we  cannot  recommend  the  use  of  substitutes  as  a  means  of  reducing  over-size  sections 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  The  data  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based  have  been 
filed  with  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 

l8l 
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It  is  essential  to  establish  an  annual  per  cent,  of  increase  or  decrea 
in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school,  in  order  to  provide  the  bai 
for  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  number  of  prospective  pupils  to  be  can 
for.  The  period  of  time  for  which  data  are  tabulated  should  be  loi 
enough  to  show  a  regular  development,  and  not  a  temporary  condition. 

2.  In  what  departments  of  study,  and  in  what  terms  of  work, 

were  these  pupils  distributed  in  the  past,  and  how  many  - 
teachers  were  employed  to  teach  them  ? 

This  information  will  provide  the  basis  of  the  estimate  of  the  pn 
pective  number  of  pupils  in  the  various  departments  of  study,  and  b 
they  will  be  distributed  by  terms,  and,  hence,  will  show  by  departmei 
and  terms  the  probable  amount  of  teaching  to  be  done.  But  past  exp« 
ence  may  contain  practices  which  should  not  be  perpetuated.  Hence,  a 
ditional  information  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  need  of  high  sch< 
teachers. 

3.  Does  the  present  organization  of  the  school  show  that  the  size 

of  sections  and  the  amount  of  work  teachers  are  doing  are 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  ? 


The  data  relating  to  the  present  organization  of  the  school  will  sh( 
whether  the  principal  has  organized  his  school  according  to  the  stam 
ards  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  whether  he  has  ma 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  teachers  already  employed  in  his  school.  Th 
data  will  also  show  whether  the  estimated  increased  register  can  be  a1 
sorbed  by  the  school  without  additional  teachers.  If  the  average  size 
section  is  small,  it  may  be  that  the  estimated  increased  register  can  be 
distributed  that  no  additional  sections  need  be  formed.  Hence,  if  teacl 
ers  already  employed  are  not  doing  too  much  work,  additional  teache; 
will  not  be  needed.  But  if  the  average  size  of  section  is  normal,  and  il 
the  teachers  already  employed  are  doing  the  normal  amount  of  work^ 
then  it  is  obvious  that  an  increased  register  will  necessitate  the  formatioi 
of  additional  sections,  and,  hence,  must  be  cared  for  by  additional  teach- 
ers. Still  further,  if  the  average  size  of  section  is  large,  and  if  the  teach- 
ers already  employed  are  doing  an  unusually  large  amount  of  work,  not 
only  must  additional  teachers  be  employed  to  care  for  the  estimated  in- 
creased register,  but  additional  teachers  should  also  be  employed  to  re- 
duce over-size  sections,  and  to  reduce  the  work  which  teachers  already 
employed  are  doing,  to  a  normal  amount. 
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n.    AnaljTsis  and  Criticism  of  the  Board  of  Education's  Blank  Used  in  igix, 
Entitled  ^'Report  on  the  Need  of  Teachers  m  the  High  School 

for  igi2" 

The  blank  ^  calls  for  a  statistical  comparison  of  the  register,  attend- 
ance, and  number  of  teachers  during  the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910. 
With  the  tabulated  experience  of  these  years  as  a  basis,  estimates  were 
made  by  the  principals  of  the  prospective  need  of  teachers.  The  blank, 
filled  as  required,  was  reviewed  and  revised,  first  by  the  district  superin- 
tendent, and  then  by  the  Associate  City  Superintendent  in  charge  of  high 
schools,  and  ai  duplicate  copy  was  sent  to  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  The  blank  was  then  submitted  to  the  Finance  Department,  and 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  principal's  estimates  were  reviewed  by  several  officials  of  the 
Board  of  Education;  and  that  the  data  and  estimates  on  the  blank  were 
then  presented  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  as  the  basis 
for  their  action. 

An  analysis  of  the  blank  shows  that  it  is  unsatisfactory. 

Block  I  ("Register,  Average  Attendance  and  Number  of  Teachers") 
covers  only  three  years  of  past  experience.  These  statistics  should  be 
prepared  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time — we  suggest  five  years — to  show 
a  general  and  continued  trend  in  each  high  school ;  and  also  in  order  to 
avoid  basing  budget  requests  upon  an  exceptional  or  temporary  condi- 
tion. The  incorporation  in  this  blank  of  these  data  for  a  five  year,  in- 
stead of  a  three  year,  period  would  constitute  a  better  basis  for  the  prin- 
cipal's estimate  of  the  prospective  register  in  his  school,  and,  hence, 
teachers  needed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  furnish  all  those  who  have 
to  pass  upon  the  principal's  estimates  more  satisfactory  information  by 
which  to  judge  their  validity. 

In  Block  II  ("Register  and  Number  of  Teachers"),  the  statistics 
should  likewise  cover  a  five  year  period  for  reasons  similar  to  those  al- 
ready stated. 

The  third  item  of  Block  II  ("Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher")  does 
not  properly  belong  in  any  statistical  or  other  blank  referring  to  the 
high  schools.  The  organization  of  the  high  school,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  organization  of  the  elementary  school,^  precludes  the  use  of  such 
a  standard  for  determining  the  number  of  teachers  needed  as  the  "number 
of  pupils  per  teacher."  Such  an  item  not  only  has  no  significance  in  high 
school  statistics,  but  it  is  misleading.  In  the  high  school,  a  teacher  usually 
gives  instruction  in  only  one  subject  and,  hence,  meets  a  number  of  sec- 
tions during  each  day,  aggregating  from  140  to  245  different  pupils,  de- 
pending on  the  subject.' 

'  For  a  copy  of  the  blank  see  p.  183a. 

'See  Dr.  Bachman's  report. 

■For  example:  First  term  English  is  offered  five  periods  per  week.  A  teacher 
teaching  twenty  periods  would  meet  four  sections  (classes).  Taking  thirty-five  as  a 
maximum  size  of  a  section,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  teacher  would  meet  140  different 
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Further,  such  a  standard  of  estimating  the  need  of  teachers  is  particu- 
larly inapplicable  to  a  system  of  high  schools,  such  as  that  found  in  New 
York  City,  in  which  general  high  schools  and  special  high  schools  exist 
side  by  side,  and  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  in  one  building  varies 
from  195,  in  the  Far  Rockaway  High  School,  to  2,431,  in  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton High  School.^ 

The  average  "number  of  pupils  per  teacher"  in  the  high  schools 
throughout  the  city  on  March  31,  1909,  varied  from  eighteen  in  Fax 
Rockaway  High  School  (176  pupils),  to  30.7  in  Eastern  District  High 
School  (2,248  pupils).  On  March  31,  1910,  the  variation  is  from  18.5 
in  Far  Rockaway  High  School  (195  pupils),  to  twenty-nine  in  both  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  (1,650  pupils),  and  Eastern  District  High 
School  (2,685  pupils).  Also  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher 
varies  considerably  from  term  to  term,  owing  to  the  larger  number  of 
pupils  entering  in  the  February-June  than  in  the  September-January 
term,  whereas  the  number  of  teachers  in  service  from  term  to  term  re- 
mains more  nearly  the  same.  For  example :  In  Stuyvesant  High  School, 
on  March  31,  1909,  the  average  "number  of  pupils  per  teacher*'  was  23.8 ; 
on  October  31,  1909  (the  next  school  year),  it  fell  to  22.7.  On  March 
31,  1910,  the  "average"  was  21.2,  and  on  October  31,  1910  (the  next 
school  year),  was  only  20.0.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  variation  in  this 
school,  from  one  term  to  the  next,  of  an  average  of  more  than  one  pupil 
per  teacher,  and  from  one  term  to  the  corresponding  term  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  of  an  "average"  of  more  than  two  pupils  per  teacher.  This 
variation  from  one  term  to  the  next  term  is  typical.  The  following  tabu- 
lation will  illustrate  these  variations  in  selected  schools: 

High  Schools.  On  March  31.        On  October  31. 

Stuyvesant,  in  1909 23.8  22.7 

**    1910  21.2  20.0 

Morris,  in  1909 28. 1  27.5 

"         "    1910   28.9  25.0 

Boys',  in  1909 24.0  22.0 

"        "    1910  24.0  23.0 

Eastern  District,  in  1909 30.7  27.4 

"  **  "    1910   29.0  27.2 

Far  Rockaway,  in  1909 18.0  16.0 

"    •         "  "    1910   18.5  17.0 

Flushing,  in  1909 21.0  20.0 

"  "    1910   21.0  19.0 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  a  school  system  in  which  there  are 
general  and  special  high  schools  differing  in  courses  of  study  and  gen- 
eral organization,  and  high  schools  varying  in  size  from  less  than  200 

pupils  during  a  week.  In  the  case  of  history,  which  is  offered  three  periods  per  week, 
a  teacher  teaching  twenty-one  periods  would  meet  seven  different  sections.  If,  as  in 
the  previous  case,  the  sections  contain  an  average  of  thirty-five  pupils,  a  teacher  of 
history  would  meet  245  different  pupils  per  week. 

*  From  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  City  Superintendent,  for  the  year  1910,  page  142. 

'  These  figures  were  taken  from  the  budget  blank  which  was  filled  by  the  principals 
on  June  12,  191 1. 
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pupils  to  more  than  4,000  pupils,  the  "average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher"  is  not  essential  or  significant,  and,  hence,  cannot  constitute  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  estimating  the  need  of  high  school  teachers.  Fur- 
ther, such  an  item  is  misleading  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
organization  of  the  high  school,  because  its  very  incorporation  in  such  a 
blank  implies  that  it  is  significant,  whereas  the  above  facts  show  this  im- 
plication to  be  false. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  '^average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher*'  were 
significant  the  method  of  securing  this  ^'average"  in  each  school  is  un- 
satisfactory. The  gross  register,  which  includes  names  of  many  pupils 
who  never  really  attended  the  school  (see  page  9),  is  divided  by  the 
"number  of  teachers,  including  vacancies";  this  includes,  with  teachers, 
laboratory  assistants,  library  assistants,  and  clerical  assistants,  none  of 
whom  do  teaching;  and  excludes  the  principal,  who,  in  several  cases, 
teaches  classes  regularly.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  both  the  dividend 
and  the  divisor  in  this  computation  are  not  properly  chosen. 

Block  III  ("Register,  Attendance,  and  Number  of  Teacher  by  Sub- 
jects'') should  be  modified  to  cover  five  years,  to  correspond  with  the 
suggested  modification  of  Blocks  I  and  II.  Also,  this  block  contains  a 
faulty  item,  viz.,  item  (d),  ("Highest  Attendance  on  any  one  day,  Sep- 
tember II,  19 10,  to  May  31,  191 1"),  which  was  designed  to  show 
whether  the  school  is  running  at  its  full  capacity.  Item  (d)  cannot  be 
used,  because  the  organization  of  the  high  school  prevents  it.  For  ex- 
ample :  Many  subjects  taught  in  the  high  school  are  offered  only  three 
or  four  days  in  the  week.  On  February  8,  191 1,  the  day  on  which  there 
was  the  highest  attendance  in  the  Morris  High  School  ^  in  the  February- 
June  term,  twenty-two  out  of  the  fifty-four  classes  in  the  history  depart- 
ment were  not  scheduled  to  meet.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  at- 
tendance in  the  history  department  on  that  date  will  not  show  the  total 
number  of  pupils,  "nor  the  average  attendance,  in  that  department.  In- 
asmuch as  several  subjects  in  the  high  school  are  offered  fewer  than 
five  periods  per  week,  it  will  be  clear  that  this  item  of  highest  attendance 
on  a  ofiven  day  will  always  fail  to  include  even  approximately  the  highest 
regristration  or  the  highest  average  attendance  in  each  department. 

The  "register"  used  in  all  of  the  above  table  is  gross  "register,"  and 
includes  the  names  of  all  pupils  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  high 
schools  in  June,  and  have  not  been  regularly  discharged,  even  though 
they  may  never  have  spent  a  day  in  the  school.  This  number  of  regis- 
tered, but  not  actual  pupils,  ranges  as  high  as  three  or  four  hundred  in 
some  high  schools.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  "register"  used  in  this 
blank  is  unsatisfactory  for  budget  purposes,  in  that  it  contains  the  names 

*  In  Morris  High  School,  twenty-two  out  of  the  fifty-four  classes  in  history  were 
not  scheduled  to  recite  on  February  8,  1911.  These  classes  were  divided  among  the 
different  terms  as  follows: 

7— First  terra  classes.  6 — Fourth  term  classes. 

5-Second"         "  2-Fifth 

2-Third    " 
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of  a  large  number  of  pupils  for  whom  the  city  needs  to  make  no  pro- 
vision. 

The  item  of  clerical,  laboratory,  and  library  assistants  is  misplaced. 
There  is  no  reason  why  laboratory,  library,  and  clerical  assistants  should 
be  counted  with  teachers  as  if  those  assistants  gave  instruction.  To 
count  them  with  teachers  is  misleading.  The  tabulation  of  data  concern- 
ing these  assistants  should  be  entirely  separate  from  the  tabulation  of 
data  pertaining  to  teachers. 

The  blank,  as  a  whole,  lacks  continuity  and  coherence.  Block  I  cov- 
ers the  '^register''  and  the  average  attendance  on  December  31,  1908, 
1909,  and  1910;  block  II  covers  the  "register"  for  the  same  years,  but  on 
different  dates,  viz.,  March  31  and  October  31;  block  III  gives  statis- 
tics for  March  31,  1909,  1910,  and  191 1,  and  the  ''register"  for  May  31, 
thus  introducing  a  third  date.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that,  since 
there  is  no  one  date  that  runs  through  these  three  statistical  tables,  com- 
parison of  the  data  in  these  tables  is  impossible. 

Block  IV,  inviting  principals  to  make  a  supplementary  report  explain- 
ing the  basis  on  which  they  estimate  the  need  of  additional  teachers,  is 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  coordinate  with  the  statistical 
tables  of  the  blank,  and,  therefore,  should  be  given  a  subordinate  place. 

Block  V,  referring  to  "equipment  of  special  rooms,"  and  Block  VI, 
referring  to  "extensive  repairs  or  structual  changes"  in  the  main  building 
or  in  the  annexes,  ought  not  to  be  included  in  a  blank  which  has  to  do 
with  the  need  of  additional  teachers. 

Not  only  is  the  blank  unsatisfactory  in  respect  to  the  items  which  it 
contains,  but  it  does  not  contain  information  which  it  ought  to  contain. 
It  furnishes  no  information  whatever  to  show  the  present  organization 
of  any  high  school — size  of  section,  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  given 
subject,  or  the  amount  of  work  which  the  teachers  are  doing.  The  blank 
does  not  show  whether  the  size  of  section,  and  the  amount  of  work  teach- 
ers are  doing,  are  in  accordance  with  the  standards  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents.  It  does  not  show  whether  the  prospective  increased 
''register"  can  be  absorbed  by  the  high  school  without  forming  additional 
sections,  and,  hence,  whether  additional  teachers  are  needed.  The  blank 
furnishes  only  the  most  general  information  concerning  each  high  school, 
and  merely  registers  the  opinion  of  the  principal  that  he  is  in  need  of  cer- 
tain additional  teachers;  but  it  does  not  furnish  the  evidence  on  which 
his  opinion  is  based. 

Summary 

The  blank  used  in  191 1  is  defective  in  the  following  respects: 

(i)  The  data  do  not  cover  a  sufficient  period  of  time — only  three 
years. 

{2)  The  blank  contains  non-essential  and  misleading  data — e.  g., 
the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  on  the  gross 
register  and  the  teaching  force,  including  persons  who  do  not 
teach. 
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(3)  It  contains  non-comparable  and  unrelated  data — e.  g.,  the  dates 

in  the  various  tables  do  not  correspond. 

(4)  It  does  not  contain  any  data^   whatever  concerning  the  or- 

ganization of  the  school  to  show  whether  the  recitation  sec- 
tions are  of  standard  size,  or  whether  teachers  already  em- 
ployed are  teaching  the  standard  number  of  periods  per 
week. 

m.    A  New  Blank  Recommended — Analysis 

The  new  blank  should  embody  the  data  specified  above  ("i,"  "2," 
*3,"  pages  181-2)  and  conform  to  the  following  principles: 

1.  Since  there  is  a  difference  between  administrative  data  and  data 

for  budget  purposes,  administrative  data  should  be  included  in 
a  blank  to  be  used  for  budget  purposes  only  so  far  as  such  ad- 
ministrative data  form  the  basis  of  budget  estimates. 

2.  Data  showing  past  experiences  often  cover  practices  which  ought 

not  to  be  perpetuated  (e.  g.,  large  section^  and  too  many 
periods  of  teaching  per  teacher),  and,  therefore,  past  experi- 
ences should  not  form  the  only  basis  for  budget  requests. 

3.  Consequently,  past  experiences,  as  the  basis  of  budget  estimate, 

should  always  be  supplemented  by  data  showing  the  present 
organization  of  the  school  (e.  g.,  size  of  section,  amount  of 
work  teachers  are  doing),  in  order  that  justifiable  improve- 
ments may  be  incorporated  into  the  future  organization  of  the 
school. 

4.  The  data  showing  past  experience  should  be  compiled  for  a  suf- 

ficient length  of  time  (we  suggest  five  years)  to  show  a  gen- 
eral trend  in  the  school,  in  order  that  a  temporary  or  excep- 
tional condition  may  not  have  too  much  weight. 

5.  All  relevant  data  now  used  by  principals  in  estimating  the  need 

of  high  school  teachers  should  be  covered  by  such  a  blank  in 
order  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  approving  budget  esti- 
mates may  have  at  their  disposal  the  same  information  for 
passing  on  the  estimated  needs  as  those  who  prepare  the  esti- 
mates. 

We  have  prepared  the  accompanying  blank  ^  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  just  enumerated,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be  adopted  for 
use  by  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  in  estimating  the  need  of  high 
school  teachers.    The  blank  covers  the  following  items : 

Block  I.  "Pupils — Net  Register  on  March  31  and  October  31  for 
five  years,  with  the  estimated  net  register  October  31, 
1912,  March  31,  1913,  and  October  31,  1913 — Entire 
School." 

*  See  p.  182,  question  3,  and  the  following  explanation. 

•  See  insert,  p.  187a. 
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Block  II.  "Pupils  and  Teachers — Number  of  pupils  and  number  of 
teachers,  by"  subjects  or  departments,  on  March  31  and 
October  31  for  five  years,  with  an  estimate,  by  subjects 
or  departments,  of  the  number  of  pupils,  and  of  the 
number  of  teachers  needed  October  31,  191 2,  March 
31,  1913,  and  October  31,  1913 — Entire  School." 

Block  III.  "Organization  of  the  School  for  the  Current  School 
Year. — Number  of  pupils,  by  subjects  or  departments^ 
and  terms  for  each  school  term;  number  of  recitation 
sections;  size  of  sections;  average  number  of  pupils  per 
section;  number  of  periods  per  week  subject  is  offered; 
total  number  of  periods  of  teaching  per  week;  number 
of  teachers  employed  October  31  and  March  31;  aver- 
age number  of  periods  per  week  taught  per  teacher; 
average  number  of  periods  of  study  hall  supervision  per 
teacher;  number  of  different  sections  taught  by  a 
teacher;  and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils  by 
subjects,  or  departments  and  terms,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  new  teachers  needed  October  31,  1912, 
March  31,  19 13,  and  October  13,  191 3 — Main  school 
and  annexes  separately.*' 

Block  IV.  "Clerical,  Laboratory  and  Library  Assistants. — Num- 
ber of  each  for  five  years,  with  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber needed  in  1913." 

Block  V.  "Summary  of  Additional  Needs  for  191 3 — Teachers^ 
clerical,  laboratory   and  library  assistants." 

Block  I  is  designed  to  show  the  number  of  pupils  attending  each  high 
school,  including  annexes,  each  school  term  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase,  or  decrease,  in  corresponding  terms  dur- 
ing that  period.  The  net  register,  as  used  in  this  blank,  means  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  actually  in  attendance  on  the  given  dates,  together  with  the 
number  of  pupils  who  are  absent  on  those  dates,  but  who  are  expected  to 
return.  This  definition  of  net  register  eliminates  from  consideration  the 
pupils  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  high  school  but  who  never  at- 
tended, and  the  pupils  who  were  discharged  from  the  high  school  in  those 
parts  of  the  term  preceding  October  31  and  March  31,  respectively.  The 
dates,  March  31  and  October  31,  have  been  selected  as  the  dates  when 
the  net  register  in  each  school  has  reached  an  approximately  settled 
condition.  Obviously,  the  net  register  should  not  contain  the  names  of 
pupils  who  have  enrolled  merely  to  use  their  status  as  alleged  high  school 
pupils  to  help  them  in  securing  a  job,  nor  those  pupils  who  enter  the  high 
school  for  a  few  weeks,  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  law.    The  testimony  of  the  principals,  corrobor- 
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ated  by  an  examination  of  the  records,  shows  that  such  pupils  will  have 
disappeared  regularly  before  October  31  ^  and  March  31  in  each  term. 

The  item  of  "average  attendance''  has  been  omitted  from  this  blank 
because  the  use  of  the  term  "net  register,"  as  herein  defined,  makes  the 
use  of  both  "register"  and  "attendance"  unnecessary. 

We  suggest  that  the  data  called  for  cover  a  period  of  five  years,  be- 
cause it  is  believed  that  the  experience  of  five  years  is  needed  to  show  a 
noniial  per  cent,  of  grovvth  in  a  given  school.^  On  the  basis  of  this 
growth,  and  the  other  data  given  in  the  blank,  the  principal  of  the 
school  can  estimate  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom  he  must  have 
teachers  in  the  eighteen  months  for  which  the  estimates  are  made. 

Block  II  shows  the  number  of  pupils  by  subjects  or  departments, 
and  the  number  of  first  assistants  and  teachers  ^  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  The  number  of  "teachers"  means  the  number  of  authorized  teach- 
ing positions  in  the  high  school.  This  would  include  a  position  regard- 
less of  whether  it  was  filled  by  a  regularly  appointed  teacher  or  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  each  year,  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  is  shown  in  the  summary  of  Block  II.  The  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease can  be  computed  from  the  facts  here  given,  thereby  making  it 
possible  to  compare  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers 
with  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  as  shown  in  Block  I. 

The  average  number  of  diflferent  pupils  taught  in  a  given  subject  "*  by 
one  teacher  is  not  included  in  this  table,  first,  because  the  number  of 
periods  taught  by  a  teacher  has  changed  from  time  to  time  during  the 
past  five  years;  and,  second,  because  the  number  of  pupils  which  should 
constitute  a  section  (class),  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  or  the  Board  of  Education,  has  changed  frequently  dur- 
ing this  period.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  desirability  of  fixing  a  stand- 
ard number  of  different  pupils  per  teacher  for  each  subject,  these  two 
considerations  would  so  seriously  impair  the  value  of  such  a  standard  de- 
rived from  past  experience  alone  as  to  render  its  use  unsatisfactory.  We 
suggest,  nevertheless,  that  principals  give  this  matter  their  attention  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  standard  number  of  pupils  which  each  teacher 
should  teach  in  the  various  branches.  By  setting  up  a  theoretically  cor- 
rect provisional  standard,  and  checking  the  results  obtained  under  it  in 
practice,  a  satisfactory  standard  can  ultimately  be  obtained. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  an  earlier  date  might  be  better,  provided  it  is  true  that  these 
classes  of  students  are  eliminated  earlier.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  date  selected 
in  each  term  should  be  as  near  the  opening  of  the  term  as  is  consistent  with  a  fairly 
settled  net  register.  We  suggest  that  the  attention  of  principals  be  directed  to  this 
point,  and  that  a  report  be  made  by  them  on  the  facts. 

*We  recommend  that  each  principal  make  a  study  of  the  conditions  in  his  school, 
to  determine  the  number  of  years  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  tabulate  the  data  in  order 
to  show  a  normal  per  cent,  of  growth. 

•The  position  of  junior  teacher  in  the  high  school  was  abolished  by  the  enactment 
of  the  equal  pay  law. 

•Item  "j"  in  Block  III  makes  it  possible  to  compute  approximately  the  number 
of  different  pupils  per  teacher. 
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Block  III  shows  certain  aspects  of  the  organization  of  the  school  (see 
page  187a).  This  block  furnishes  information  for  budget  purposes  in 
that  it  shows  how  each  high  school  is  organized  during  the  year  in  which 
the  blank  is  prepared.  Accordingly,  the  blank  will  show  whether  the  high 
school  can  absorb  the  increased  register  without  additional  teachers,  and 
it  will  also  show  whether  there  are  teachers  in  excess  in  any  subject  or 
department. 

The  number  of  teachers  needed  in  a  high  school  depends  directly 
on  the  number  of  periods  of  teaching,  and  the  amount  of  other  work 
to  be  done;  the  number  of  periods  of  teaching  depends  on  the  number 
of  sections  into  which  pupils  have  been  divided  by  the  principal;  the 
number  of  sections  into  which  pupils  have  been  divided  depends  on 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  and  their  distribution  by  subjects  or 
departments  throughout  the  eight  terms.  The  number  of  prospective 
pupils  can  be  estimated  from  the  general  trend  of  the  net  register  in  the 
school;  the  distribution  of  those  pupils  can  be  estimated  from  the  simi- 
lar distribution  of  the  year  in  which  the  estimate  is  made.  The  distribu- 
tion, of  course,  depends  upon  whether  the  new  students  will  be  in  first, 
second,  or  later  terms  of  work.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  needed  does  not  depend  so  directly  on  the  number  of 
pupils  as  it  does  on  the  distribution  of  those  pupils  through  the  eight 
terms,  and  the  number  of  sections  which  must  be  formed  in  each  term  of 
work  to  care  for  them.  This  block  on  the  organization  of  the  school, 
therefore,  becomes  fundamental  in  estimating  the  need  of  high  school 
teachers. 

For  example :  Our  study  of  the  present  organization  of  the  work  in 
certain  subjects  (German  and  mathematics)  in  the  high  school  indicates 
that,  at  least  in  the  first  term,  sections  are  altogether  too  large.  In 
marked  contrast  to  the  blank  which  has  been  used,  this  blank  will  mal<e 
clear  such  facts. 

Block  IV  shows  the  number  of  clerical,  laboratory,  and  library  as- 
sistants employed  each  year  during  the  past  five  years,  and  contains  an 
estimate  of  the  number  needed  in  1913. 

Block  V  contains  a  summary  of  the  "additional  needs  for  1913,"  and, 
therefore,  shows  at  a  glance  the  additional  expenditures  which  the  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  and  the  Associate  City  Superintendent  in  charge  of 
high  schools  are  called  upon  to  approve,  and  which  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  is  asked  to  allow. 


Summary 

The  new  blank  gives  the  net  register,  the  number  of  pupils  and 
teachers  for  each  subject  or  department  by  school  terms  during  a  period 
of  five  years,  with  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  net  register,  and  number 
of  teachers  during  that  period.     In  addition,  the  blank  contains  an 
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analysis  of  the  organization  of  the  high  school  in  the  year  of  the  esti- 
mate. The  data  showing  past  experience  and  the  detailed  analysis  of  the 
present  organization  ^  of  the  high  school  together  constitute  a  satisfac- 
tory basis  for  revealing  clearly  how  many  teachers  are  needed.  By  in- 
corporating in  the  blank  these  essential  data,  on  which  the  principal  bases 
his  estimate,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  are  furnished  with  the  information  they  must  have 
to  judge  the  validity  of  a  principal's  estimate. 

The  blank  prepared  by  us  was  presented  to  the  high  school  principals 
at  a  conference  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry 
on  November  8,  191 1.  As  a  result  of  that  conference,  and  at  our  re- 
quest, the  High  School  Principals'  Association  instructed  its  president  to 
appoint  a  committee  ^  to  cooperate  with  us  in  working  out  the  further 
details  of  the  blank.  Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  blank  in  its 
present  form  at  our  final  meeting  with  the  committee,  and  we  recommend 
its  adoption. 


IV.    Tabulation  and  Significance  of  the  Data  in  the  New  Blank 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  data  for  the  main 
building  and  the  annexes  are  combined  in  Blocks  I,  II,  and  IV,  and  are 
separated  in  Block  III.  Data  are  combined  in  the  former  cases,  firsts 
because  separate  data  for  the  main  buildings  and  annexes  for  a  period  of 
five  years  are  not  available  for  most  schools ;  and,  second,  because  we  are 
recommending  changes  in  the  high  school  system  by  which  the  annexes 
should  gradually  be  abolished  as  permanent  institutions.  If,  after  due 
trial,  the  principals  find  that  the  combined  data  do  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose, the  data  should  be  furnished  separately  for  each  in  each  block. 

Block  III  (referring  to  the  present  organization  of  the  school)  calls 
for  separate  data  for  the  main  buildings  and  annexes  because  a  separa- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  a  school  into  two  distinct  groups  makes  impossible 
the  same  kind  of  organization  that  could  be  made  if  all  of  the  pupils  in 
the  annexes  and  main  buildings  were  together.  Hence,  in  order  to  show 
the  need  of  additional  teachers,  and  in  what  subject  or  department  that 
need  exists,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  organization  of  the  school  in  the 
main  building  and  in  the  annexes  separately. 

The  data  on  the  new  blank  may  be  divided,  in  a  general  way,  into 
(i)  data  relating  to  past  experiences  of  the  school  (Blocks  I,  II,  and 
IV),  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  future  register  and  number  of  teachers 
needed,  and  (2)  data  relating  to  the  present  organization  of  the  school 
(Block  III),  as  a  basis  for  showing  how  the  estimated  register  is  to  be 
organized  and  how  the  additional  teachers  asked  for  are  to  be  used. 

*  Sec  p.  188. 

'The  President  of  the  Association  appointed  such  a  committee. 
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I.  Data  relating  to  Past  Experiences  of  the  School  As  a  Basis  for 
Estimating  the  Future  Register  and  Number  of  Teachers 
Needed. 

Block  I,  in  the  new  blank,  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  rate 
per  cent,  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  net  register  of  the  school  (includ- 
ing annexes)  March  31  over  March  31,  and  October  31  over  October  31, 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  This  tabulated  net  register  for  a  five  year 
period,  and  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  or  decrease,  is  the  basis  for 
the  principal's  estimated  net  register  for  the  following  eighteen  months. 
If  there  are  unusual  conditions  in  the  school  which  will  aflFect  the  net 
register  so  that  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  or  decrease  will  not  be 
normal,  principals  are  expected  to  furnish  information  concerning  such 
conditions  in  a  supplementary  report  accompanying  this  blank. 

The  importance  of  making  an  accurate  estimate  will  be  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  this  estimate  is  the  basis  for  further  estimates  in  Blocks  II, 
III,  and  IV.  If  this  first  estimate  of  the  net  register  is  inaccurate,  the 
data  in  the  following  blocks  cannot  be  correct.  This  block  not  only 
furnishes  the  principal  with  the  basis  for  making  his  estimated  net  regis- 
ter, but  also  furnishes  those  who  have  to  approve  that  estimate  with  the 
necessary  information  for  judging  of  its  validity. 

Block  II  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  distribution  of  pupils  in 
the  school  (including  annexes)  by  subjects  or  departments,  on  March  31 
and  October  31  for  a  period  of  five  years.  This  tabulated  distribution  of 
pupils  by  subjects  or  departments  on  the  above  dates  for  a  five  year 
period,  is  the  basis  for  the  principal's  estimated  distribution  of  the  esti- 
mated register  of  Block  I.  These  facts,  in  turn,  become  the  basis  of 
judgment  for  those  who  approve  the  principal's  estimates. 

In  Block  II  is  also  given  the  number  of  teachers  by  subjects  or  de- 
partments, that  it  took  to  care  for  the  pupils  March  31  and  October  31 
each  year  for  the  same  five  year  period.  This  tabulation  of  teachers  by 
subjects  or  departments  for  a  five  year  period  is  the  basis  for  the  prin- 
cipal's estimate  of  the  number  of  teachers  needed  by  subjects  or  depart- 
ments to  care  for  the  estimated  register  in  Block  I,  according  to  its  esti- 
mated distribution  in  Block  II.  From  the  totals  in  Block  II,  the  prin- 
cipal can  readily  compute  the  per  cent,  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
teaching  staff  from  term  to  term,  and  from  year  to  year,  during  the  five 
year  period.  All  of  these  facts,  in  turn,  become  the  basis  of  judgment 
for  those  who  approve  the  principal's  estimates. 

Block  IV  will  be  affected  by  the  estimates  only  as  the  total  register 
of  the  school  reaches  a  point  where,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  the  school  is  entitled  to  an  additional  clerk,  or 
to  laboratory  or  library  assistants. 

Summary 
From  these  data,  relative  to  past  experience,  we  have : 
(i)     The  estimated  net  register  for  each  of  the  three  terms  of  the 
eighteen  months  for  which  the  estimate  is  made,  based  upon 
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(a)  a  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  or  decrease  by  terms  over  a  five 
year  period,  and  (b)  such  other  supplementary  data  as  the 
principal  submits. 

(2)  An  estimate  of  the  distribution  of  this  net  register  (in  Block 
I)  by  subjects  or  departments  for  each  of  the  three  terms  for 
which  the  estimate  is  made,  based  upon  an  actual  and  similarly 
tabulated  distribution  of  the  net  register  over  the  preceding  five 
year  period. 

(3)  An  estimate  of  the  number  of  teachers  needed  to  care  for  the 
estimated  net  register  and  its  distribution  (Blocks  I  and  II), 
based  upon  the  number  of  teachers  actually  employed  to  care 
for  the  net  register  and  its  distribution  over  a  five  year  period. 

Thus  we  have  an  estimated  register,  its  distribution  by  subjects  or 
departments,  and  by  terms,  and  the  estimated  number  of  teachers  it  will 
take  to  care  for  the  estimated  register  as  distributed.  Each  block'  shows 
the  basis  of  the  estimate  in  that  block,  and  thus  furnishes  the  officials  with 
the  data  by  which  to  judge  the  validity  of  that  estimate.  How  much 
teaching  this  estimated  register  will  entail,  and  the  actual  proof  of  the 
need  of  additional  teachers,  will  be  shown  in  the  discussion  of  Block  III. 

2.  Data  relating  to  the  Present  Organization  of  the  School  as  a 
Basis  for  Showing  How  the  Estimated  Register  Is  to  Be  Cared 
for  and  How  the  Additional  Teachers  Asked  for  Are  to  Be 
Used. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  past  experience  of  a  school  may  repre- 
sent conditions  which  should  not  be  perpetuated.  Hence,  past  experi- 
ence alone  cannot  constitute  a  satisfactory  basis  for  estimating  the  need 
of  additional  teachers.  The  facts  called  for  in  this  blank,  relative  to 
past  experience  (Blocks  I,  II,  and  IV),  show  the  basis  of  the  various 
estimates  made  by  the  principal.  Although  valuable  and  essential,  these 
data  concerning  past  experience  are  rightfully  given  less  prominence  in 
this  blank  than  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  present  organization  of  the 
school.  The  data  relating  to  the  present  organization  of  the  school  are 
necessary  to  show  how  much  teaching  the  estimated  register  will  neces- 
sitate, and  thus  to  prove  the  number  of  teachers  needed,  by  showing  how 
much  work  there  is  for  them  to  do. 

Block  III  contains  the  data  relating  to  the  present  organization  of 
the  school.  In  this  block  is  shown  the  present  detailed  distribution  of  all 
pupils  in  the  school  (exclusive  of  annexes;  annexes  are  given  separ- 
ately), by  subjects  or  departments,  and  by  terms  of  work  which  the 
pupils  were  taking,  on  March  31  and  October  31  of  the  year  in  which 
the  estimate  was  made.  With  this  distribution  as  a  basis  (together  with 
information  in  Blocks  I  and  II),  the  principal  estimates  the  further  dis- 
tribution of  the  estimated  net  register  (of  Block  I),  and  the  estimated 
distribution  by  subjects  or  departments  (of  Block  II),  by  showing  how 
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the  pupils  will  probably  be  distributed  through  the  eight  terms  of  work 
in  each  subject  or  department  for  each  of  the  three  terms  for  which  the 
estimate  is  made.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  to  care  for  the 
pupils  under  the  present  organization  is  also  given,  with  an  estimate  of 
the  new  teachers  ^  needed  to  care  for  the  estimated  register  for  each  of 
the  three  following  terms.  This  block  will  contain  the  data  to  show 
what  was  not  shown  by  the  blank  used  in  19 12,  and  what  is  really  funda- 
mental in  estimating  the  need  of  teachers,  viz.,  first,  the  size  of  sections, 
to  show  whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  absorbing  the  estimated  in- 
crease ^  in  the  register  without  increasing  the  amount  of  teaching  to  be 
done,  and,  second,  whether,  if  additional  sections  are  necessary,  they  can 
be  satisfactorily  taught  by  the  teachers  ^  already  employed. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  preparing  the  data  in  Block  III,  the  fol- 
lowing chart  for  the  Department  of  .German  is  offered  and  explained 
in  detail    (The  chart  is  on  page  195.) 

This  chart  shows  the  actual  figures  for  a  department  of  German  at 
the  beginning  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  tabulated  in  proper 
form.  In  this  chart  are  given,  for  the  school  term,  the  ''number  of  pupils" 
(item  "a"),  the  **number  of  recitation  sections"  in  which  they  were 
divided  (item  "b"),  the  "size  of  section"  (item  "c"),  and  the  "average 
number  of  pupils  per  section"  (item  "d").**  There  is  also  given  the 
"number  of  periods  per  week  the  subject  is  offered"  (item  "e"),  and  the 
"total  number  of  periods  of  teaching  per  week"  (item  "f").®  Thus  far 
the  data  are  to  be  provided  by  terms,  and  in  summary  form  for  the  de- 
partment. The  totals,  it  should  be  noted,  are  to  be  placed  opposite  the 
subject  in  each  case. 

Beginning  with  the  "number  of  teachers  employed"  (item  "g"),  ex- 
cept as  indicated  later,  the  information  is  to  be  given  only  for  the  de- 
partment as  a  whole,  and  not  for  each  term.  It  would  be  futile  to  at- 
tempt to  give  the  number  of  teachers  by  terms,  and  unnecessary  for 
budget  purposes,  because  a  teacher  is  appointed  to  teach  a  subject,  or 
within  a  department  of  study,  and  not  to  teach  a  particular  term  of 
work,  and  also,  because  one  teacher  usually  teaches  pupils  in  several  dif- 
ferent terms  of  work. 

*In  Block  II  the  estimate  is  for  all  the  teachers  necessary  (old  and  new  combined) 
to  care  for  the  estimated  net  register;  in  Block  IIL  it  seemed  desirable  to  indicate 
where  new  teachers  were  asked  for.  The  number  of  teachers  estimated  in  Block  II, 
therefore,  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  teachers  already  employed  (item  "g**).  and  the  new 
ones  needed  (items  "1"  and  "n")  in  Block  III. 

•  For  example :  The  increased  register  may  be  absorbed  if  the  sections  in  the  terms 
of  work  into  which  the  new  pupils  will  be  distributed  are  unusually  small. 

•  For  example :  The  additional  sections  might  be  taught  by  teachers  already  em- 
ployed if  these  teachers  were  not  carrying  approximately  twenty-five  periods  of  work 
(teaching,  study  hall  supervision,  and  administrative  work)   per  week. 

•This  average,  of  course,  is  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  given 
term  by  the  number  of  sections  into  which  they  were  divided. 

•  This  figure  for  item  "f"  is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  periods  per  week 
the  subject  is  offered  (item  "e")  by  the  number  of  recitation  sections  to  be  taught 
(item  "b"). 
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Continuing  to  analyze  the  items  in  the  chart,  we  have  the  "number  of 
teachers  employed"  (item  "g"),  the  "average  number  of  periods  per 
week  taught  per  teacher"  (item  "h"),^  and  the  "average  number  of 
periods  per  week  of  study  hall  supervision"  (item  "i")  *  done  by  each 
teacher.  To  find,  therefore,  the  average  amount  of  teaching  and  study 
hall  supervision  which  teachers  are  doing  one  merely  has  to  add  items 
"h"  and  "i."  Along  with  these  items  should  be  added,  also,  the  further 
consideration  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  throughout  the  city 
are  carrying  administrative  responsibilities.^  The  "number  of  different 
sections  taught  by  a  teacher"  in  the  department  (item  "j")  is  included 
to  make  it  possible  to  compute  approximately  the  number  of  different 
pupils  ^  the  teacher  meets  each  week. 

Item  "k"  in  Block  III  contains  a  (conjectural)  detailed  distribution 
by  terms  of  the  principal's  estimated  net  register  for  the  one  March  31 
which  occurs  during  the  eighteen  months  for  which  the  estimate  is  made. 
Item  "1"  contains  the  "number  of  new  teachers"  the  principal  has  esti- 
mated should  be  employed  to  help  care  for  the  estimated  net  register. 

Summary 

From  these  data,  relative  to  the  present  organization  of  the  school, 
we  have : 

( 1 )  The  estimated  distribution  by  terms  of  work,  as  well  as  school 

terms,  of  the  estimated  net  register,  based  upon  the  actual 
distribution  by  subjects  or  departments  for  five  years  (Block 
II),  and  the  present  distribution  in  the  school  (Block  III). 

(2)  The  actual  size  (in  steps  of  three),  and  the  average  size  of 

recitation  sections  by  terms,  as  a  basis  for  showing  whether 
the  estimated  increase  in  net  register  can  be  absorbed  with- 
out increasing  the  number  of  recitation  sections,  and,  fur- 
ther, whether  the  sections  are  now  conforming  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

*  The  average  number  of  periods  taught  per  teacher  is  computed  from  figures  under 
items  "f"  and  "g**-  I"  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  chairman  of  department,  who, 
in  order  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  department,  is  assigned  fewer  teaching  periods 
than  the  regular  teachers,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the  amount  of  teaching  he  does 
before  finding  the  "average"  for  the  department.  Deducting  nineteen  periods  taught 
by  the  chairman,  from  173  periods,  the  total  number  to  be  taught,  we  have  left  154 
periods  to  be  taught  by  six  and  four-fifths  teachers  (exclusive  of  the  chairman).  This 
gives  an  average  of  227  periods  of  teaching  per  week,  which  figure  should  be  placed  in 
the  column  opposite  the  name  of  the  department. 

"There  are  no  figures  in  this  blank  upon  which  to  compute  this  "average."  The 
necessary  data  are  to  be  found,  however,  in  the  "Program  of  Daily  Recitation"  sheets 
furnished  the  Superintendent's  office  by  the  principals  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
Hence,  the  officials  in  the  Superintendent's  office  have  the  data  available  for  checking 
the  figures  of  the  principals,  and  such  data  should  be  accessible  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment. 

•  See  p.  130  for  basis  of  this  statement. 

*This  number  can  be  approximately  found  by  multiplying  the  average  size  of  sec- 
tions (as  given  in  item  "d")  by  the  number  of  different  sections  which  a  teacher  meets 
(item  "j"). 
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(3)  The  facts  from  which  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  teaching 

necessary  to  care  for  the  estimated  net  register,  based  upon 
the  amount  of  teaching  required  to  care  for  the  pupils  now 
in  the  school  (Block  III). 

(4)  The  number  of  teachers  employed  to  care  for  the  present  net 

register,  as  a  basis  for  determining  whether  these  teachers 
can  do  the  additional  teaching  necessitated  by  an  estimated 
increase  in  the  net  register,  and  whether  they  are  teaching 
the  standard  number  of  periods  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. 

V.    Using  the  Data  on  the  New  Blank 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  data  relative  to  past  experiences  must 
be  accompanied  by  data  relating  to  the  present  organization  of  the  school. 
Inasmuch  as  the  principal  plans  for  the  future  of  his  school  on  the  basis 
of  its  present  organization,  we  shall  make  Block  III  the  basis  of  our 
discussion.  As  will  usually  be  the  case,  the  reason  for  asking  for  addi- 
tional teachers  is  an  anticipated  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
department.  The  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  establish  the  validity  of  the 
increase  estimated  by  the  principal.  The  second  step  is  to  show  how 
the  estimated  register  can  be  cared  for  by  the  teachers  already  employed 
plus  the  new  teachers  asked  for. 

I.    To  Establish  the  Validity  of  the  Principal's  Estimate 

Block  III  shows  the  basis  for  the  estimated  distribution  of  pupils  by 
terms  only,  and  not  the  basis  for  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  department. 
The  validity  of  the  principal's  estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  Ger- 
man in  Block  III  is  to  be  judged  by  the  facts  in  Blocks  II  and  I,  respec- 
tively, because  in  these  blocks  are  the  basis  for  the  estimate  of  the  distri- 
bufion  of  pupils  by  departments  of  study  (Block  II),  and  of  the  net 
register  of  the  school  (Block  I.)  By  these  three  facts,  viz.,  the  rate  per 
cent,  of  increase  or  decrease,  for  a  five  year  period,  in  the  number  of 
pupils  taking  German  (from  Block  II),  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  net  register.  Block  I,  and  whatever  facts  the  principal 
furnishes  in  a  supplementary  report,  is  to  be  judged  the  validity  of  the 
principal's  estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  cared  for  in  the  depart- 
ment of  (jrerman  during  the  period  for  which  the  estimate  is  made. 

If  Block  II  of  the  new  blank  were  properly  filled  out,  we  would  have 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  taking  (jerman,  terra 
over  term,  for  a  five  year  period;  but  the  blank  for  191 2  used  by  the 
principals  does  not  furnish  the  necessary  data  with  which  to  prepare  com- 
pletely Blocks  II  and  III  in  the  new  blank.  However,  to  use  the  191 2 
data  will  illustrate  the  method  of  using  them,  and  will  show  how  inade- 
quate they  were  for  the  purpose  which  they  were  intended  to  serve. 
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From  the  statistics  in  the  blank  for  1912,  we  find  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils  taking  German  in  1910  over  1909  of  2.26 
per  cent.,  and  that  there  was  an  increase  in  191 1  over  1910  of  5.97  per 
cent  These  data  differ  from  the  data  called  for  in  the  new  blank  in  two 
respects:  (i)  They  are  rate  per  cents,  of  yearly  increase,  and  not  of 
increase  by  terms;  and  (2)  they  cover  only  three  years  instead  of  five 
years.  With  only  these  data  as  a  basis,  the  validity  of  the  principals'  esti- 
mated increase  in  register  remains  undetermined,  because  an  important 
question  is  unanswered,  namely:  Was  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  in 
191 1  over  1910  of  5.79  per  cent,  a" normal  or  an  exceptional  increase? 
The  data  for  a  five  year  period,  which  we  suggest  in  the  new  blank, 
would  furnish  a  basis  for  answering  the  question. 

Block  II  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  taking  German, 
based  on  an  increase  in  the  net  register,  given  in  Block  I.  Hence,  Block 
I  should  also  be  consulted  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  principal's  esti- 
mated increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  department.^ 

The  data  on  the  blank  used  in  1912  cover  the  "register"  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  1909,  and  1910  (not  by  terms,  as  called  for  in  the  new 
blank)  from  which  we  find  that  the  increase  in  register  (gross)  in 

1909  over  1908  was  21.66  per  cent, 
and  that  the  increase  in 

1910  over  1909  was  19.99  P^^  cent. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the 
register  (gross)  of  the  school  as  a  whole  was  not  as  great  in  the  last 
year  as  it  was  in  the  preceding  year.  Here  again,  we  cannot  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  estimated  increase  in  register,  owing  to  insufficient  data. 
In  the  case  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  by  departments,  data  for 
more  than  three  years  are  required  for  passing  judgment  on  the  prin- 
cipal's estimates.  If  we  had  the  data  for  a  five  year  period  in  each  case 
we  would  have,  at  least,  four  per  cents,  (and  might  have  five  ^)  as  a  basis 
for  judging  what  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  was  likely  to  be. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  no  adequate  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  in  net  register,  in  order  to  complete  our 
illustration,  we  have  assumed  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 

*  Obviously,  there  must  be  a  direct  relationship  between  the  estimated  increase  or 
decrease  in  pupils  by  subjects  or  departments  in  block  II  and  the  estimated  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  net  register  of  the  school  as  a  whole  in  Block  I,  even  though  that 
relationship  cannot  be  shown  statistically.  Every  pupil  in  Block  I  must  be  accounted 
for  in  some  subject  or  department  in  Block  II;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  pupil  in 
Block  I  will  be  shown  in  Block  II  in  from  one  to  five  or  more  different  subjects  or 
departments,  according  to  the  subjects  or  courses  which  the  pupil  takes.  If,  therefore, 
the  principal  estimates  in  Block  I  an  increase  in  the  net  register  in  his  school  for  the 
following  eighteen  months,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  must  be 
shown  in  certain  subjects  or  departments  in  Blocks  II  and  III,  and  might  also  be  shown 
in  Block  IV  if  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  brought  the  net 
register  to  a  point  where  the  school  would  be  entitled  to  an  additional  clerk. 

•  We  suggest  that  principals  adopt  the  practice  of  moving  to  the  left  in  each  block 
all  of  the  data  on  past  experience,  cutting  off  merely  one  year  (e.  g.,  in  the  accompany- 
ing blank,  the  figures  for  1907  in  Block  I).  This  practice  would  give  in  each  of  Blocks 
1,  II,  and  IV,  five  rate  per  cents,  as  a  basis  for  judgment  instead  of  four. 
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pupils  in  the  department  of  German  for  the  February- June  term  of 
1912.    This  per  cent,  of  increase  would  give  1,192  pupils. 

In  Block  III,  the  principal  estimates  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  the 
department  by  the  terms  of  work  which  they  will  be  doing.  Of  the 
1,192  pupils  expected  in  the  February-June  term,  1912,  he  ^  estimates 
that  370  of  them  will  be  in  first  term,  300  in  the  second  term,  and  so  on. 
The  basis  of  this  estimate  would  be  the  actual  distribution  of  pupils 
shown  by  the  data  in  this  same  block,  and  the  principal's  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  his  school. 

Summary 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  validity  of  the  principal's  esti- 
mated net  register  in  Block  I  is  to  be  judged  by  the  rate  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  net  register  over  a  five  year  period  in  Block  I, 
supplemented  by  any  additional  information  which  the  principal  deems 
important  enough  to  furnish.  The  validity  of  the  principal's  estimate  of 
the  number  of  pupils  by  subjects  or  departments  in  Block  II  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  tabulated  experience  of  a  five  year  period  in  Block  II  and 
the  net  register,  both  actual  and  estimated,  in  Block  I.  The  validity  of 
the  principal's  estimated  distribution  of  pupils  by  terms  of  work  in  the 
various  subjects  or  departments  in  Block  III  is  to  be  judged  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  pupils  already  in  the  school,  as  shown  in  the  same  block.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  principal's  estimate  of  the  number  of  teachers,  by 
subjects  or  departments,  and,  finally,  the  total  number  of  new  teachers 
needed  are  to  be  judged. 

Block  I  enables  us  to  establish  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  the  net 
register  in  the  school  is  likely  to  be ;  Block  II  enables  us  to  determine  the 
probable  distribution  of  pupils  by  subjects  or  departments.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  will  show  how  Block  III  enables  us  to  determine  how 
much  teaching  there  will  be  to  do,  and  how  the  teachers  already  employed, 
plus  the  additional  teachers,  if  any,  can  do  that  teaching. 


2.    To  Determine  the  Number  of  Teachers  Needed 

In  the  budget  blank  prepared  on  June  12,  191 1,  the  principal  of  this 
high  school  asked  for,  and  was  allowed,  one  additional  teacher  of  Ger- 
man for  the  September- January  term  191 1,  and  one  for  the  September- 
January  term,  191 2.  Assuming  that  the  one  teacher  was  appointed  in 
the  September-January  term,  191 1,  as  indicated,  this  teacher  will  be  in 
the  sqhool  in  the  February- June  term,  191 2.  Therefore,  let  us  raise  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  work  there  will  be  for  this  one  additional 
teacher  in  the  February- June  term,  1912.  The  data  on  the  blank  should 
answer  the  following  questions : 

'This  distribution  is,  of  course,  purely  conjectural. 
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a.  Will  the  estimated  number  of  pupils  in  the  department  of  Ger- 

man require  the  formation  of  more  sections  than  are  now 
found  in  the  department? 

b.  Can  teachers  already  employed  reasonably  be  asked  to  do  more 

teaching  than  they  are  now  doing? 

c.  If  additional  sections  are  necessary,  how  many  additional  periods 

of  teaching  will  they  necessitate  ? 

d.  How  many  teachers  are  needed  to  do  all  of  the  teaching  re- 

quired ? 

a.  The  first  question  to  be  answered  is:  Will  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  department  of  German  require  the  formation  of  more 
sections  than  are  now  found  in  the  department  ?  In  other  words,  can  these 
pupils,  in  the  estimated  net  register,  be  organized  into  sections  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  ^  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  without 
increasing  the  amount  of  teaching  now  being  done  in  the  department? 
The  present  organization  of  the  department  must  answer  this  question. 

The  chart  shows  that  the  359  pupils  in  first  term's  work  were  organ- 
ized into  nine  sections,  ranging  in  size  from  thirty-six  to  forty-four 
pupils,  and  averaging,  approximately,  forty  pupils  per  section.  Meas- 
ured by  the  standard  size  of  section  for  first  term  pupils,  several  of  these 
sections  exceed  the  maximum,  all  approximate  it,  and  none  are  under- 
size.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  no  additional  pupils  can  be  absorbed  in  this 
term  of  work,  inasmuch  as  there  should  probably  have  been  one  more  sec- 
tion for  pupils  already  in  the  department  in  order  to  reduce  the  number 
of  pupils  per  section,  so  that  all  sections  can  conform  to  the  standard. 

In  the  second  term,  the  pupils  were  organized  into  eight  sections, 
ranging  in  size  from  twenty-four  to  forty-one  pupils,  and  averaging 
thirty-four  pupils  per  section.  There  is  one  section  under-size,  and  there 
are  four  over-size.  In  view  of  this  condition,  one  more  section  was 
needed  to  make  is  possible  to  keep  the  sections  within  the  limits  of  the 
standard  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  so  that,  of  course,  no 
pupils  can  be  cared  for  without  additional  sections. 

In  the  third  term,  pupils  were  organized  into  six  sections,  ranging  in 
size  from  fifteen  to  forty-seven  pupils,  and  averaging  29.1  pupils  per 
section.  This  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  how  untrustworthy  averages 
are;  the  average  of  29.1  pupils  is  apparently  ideal,  and  yet  it  is  based 
upon  sections  that  are  altogether  too  small  and  altogether  too  large. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  for  budget  purposes,  it  really 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  pupils  in  the  section  of  fifteen  pupils 

*  The  standard  size  of  section  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  from  thirty 
to  forty  pupils  in  first  term  work,  and  thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils  in  other  terms  of  work. 
Inasmuch  as  this  study  is  really  made  not  so  much  to  question  the  need  of  this  teacher 
as  to  indicate  the  method  of  using  the  data,  we  shall  measure  the  organization  of  the 
work  of  this  department  in  this  school  by  the  standards  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, without  questioning  those  standards.  For  a  discussion  of  these  standards, 
see  p.  112. 
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and  of  forty-seven  pupils  were  thus  distributed,  or  whether  they  were  dis- 
tributed into  two  sections  of  thirty-one  pupils  each,  because  the  amount 
of  teaching  will  be  exactly  the  same.  Obviously,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  in  both  cases  the  size  of  section  is  undesirable.  Measured. 
by  the  standard  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils  per  section,  it  is  clear  that 
about  fifteen  pupils  can  be  added  to  the  175  pupils  without  making  it 
necessary  to  form  an  additional  section. 

In  the  fourth  term,  there  are  four  sections,  ranging  from  twenty-seven 
to  thirty-eight  pupils,  and  averaging  33.7  pupils  per  section.  Two  sec- 
tions are  over-size,  but  if  these  135  pupils  had  been  distributed  into  five 
sections,  to  reduce  these  over-size  sections,  there  would  have  resulted 
some  under-size  sections,  so  that  the  principal  has  made  a  satisfactory 
distribution  of  pupils.  It  is  clear  that  no  additional  pupils  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  this  term  of  work  without  the  formation  of  additional 
sections. 

In  the  fifth  term,  there  were  three  sections,  ranging  in  size  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-two  pupils,  and  averaging  27.6  pupils  per  section. 
There  were  some  under-size  sections  which  were  unavoidable,  because 
if  the  principal  had  formed  only  two  sections,  both  of  them  would  have 
been  over-size.  It  is  clear  that  about  fifteen  pupils  in  this  term  of  work 
could  be  accommodated  without  the  formation  of  additional  sections. 

In  the  sixth  term,  there  were  three  sections,  ranging  in  size  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-eight  pupils  per  section,  and  averaging  27.3  pupils  per 
section.  Some  of  these  sections  are  under-size,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fifth  term,  and  for  the  same  reason,  they  are  unavoidable.  It  is  clear 
that  about  the  same  number  of  pupils  could  be  absorbed  in  sixth  term 
work  as  could  be  in  fifth  term. 

In  the  seventh  term,  there  is  one  section,  containing  seventeen  pupils 
— all  of  the  pupils  doing  that  term  of  work ;  hence,  the  one  section  is  un- 
avoidable and  defensible.  Obviously,  twelve  or  fifteen  more  pupils  could 
be  accommodated  in  this  term  of  work  without  necessitating  an  addi- 
tional section. 

In  the  eighth  term,  there  is  one  section,  containing  twelve  pupils — ^all 
of  the  pupils  doing  that  term  of  work.  Hence,  the  one  section  is  un- 
avoidable and  defensible.  It  is  clear  again  that  fifteen  or  twenty  pupils 
can  be  absorbed  in  this  term  of  work  without  necessitating  the  formation 
of  additional  sections. 

From  the  above  analysis  certain  facts  are  clear : 

I.  Any  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  first,  second,  or 
fourth  terms  of  work  would  require  the  formation  of  addi- 
tional sections,  and,  hence,  would  increase  the  amount  of  teach- 
ing to  be  done.  Another  section  should  be  formed  in  each  of 
the  first  and  second  terms  to  reduce  over-size  sections  that  al- 
ready exist  in  the  school. 
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2.  A  considerable  number  of  pupils/  from  seventy-five  to  eighty, 
could  be  cared  for  in  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
terms  without  making  necessary  the  formation  of  any  addi- 
tional sections,  and,  hence,  without  increasing  the  amount  of 
teaching  which  is  now  being  done  in  the  department. 

b.  The  second  question  is :  Can  the  teachers  already  employed  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  do  more  teaching  than  they  are  now  doing?  It 
has  been  shown  that  there  is  to  be  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  teaching 
because  there  must  be  additional  sections.  To  answer  the  question  we 
now  need  to  know  whether  teachers  already  employed  are  teaching  the 
standard  amount  of  work  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

The  chart  shows  that  the  teachers  already  employed  are  teaching  an 
average  of  22.7  (item  "h")  periods  per  week,  and  they  are  supervising 
study  halls  an  average  of  1.3  (item  "i")  periods  per  week.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  teachers  are  occupied  with  definitely  assigned  duties 
twenty-four  of  the  thirty  periods  in  the  week.  In  addition,  these  teachers 
are  also  assigned  general  administrative  duties.  Hence,  these  teachers 
are  doing  an  average  of  only  one  period  less  than  the  maximum  standard 
amount  of  assigned  work  per  week.  There  is  no  way  of  determining 
just  how  many  teaching  periods  should  be  allowed  for  the  general  ad- 
ministrative work  which  has  been  assigned  to  these  teachers,  but,  leaving 
that  out  of  consideration  entirely,  these  teachers  cannot,  according  to  the 
standard,  be  asked  to  carry  more  than  an  average  of  one  additional  period 
per  week.  This  would  really  in  practice,  make  it  possible  for  these  seven 
and  four-fifths  teachers  already  employed  to  teach  only  one  more  sec- 
tion than  they  are  now  teaching,  and  this  only  in  case  they  carry  the 
maximum  amount  of  work.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  any  increase  in 
the  amount  of  teaching  beyond  five  periods  per  week  must  be  cared  for 
by  additional  teachers,  and  probably  all  of  it  should  be,  if  these  teachers 
have  much  administrative  work. 

c.  The  third  question  is:  If  additional  sections  are  necessary,  how 
many  additional  periods  of  teaching  will  they  necessitate? 

With  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  department  of  Ger- 
man in  this  school  on  March  31,  1912  (item  *V),  and  their  distribution 
by  terms  of  work,  as  indicated,  the  number  of  periods  of  teaching  can  be 
easily  found.  Obviously,  the  principal  desires  to  maintain  in  his  school 
a  size  of  section  and  amount  of  teaching  per  week  per  teacher,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standard,  or  standards,  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents. With  such  a  method  of  estimating  the  need  of  additional  teachers 
as  we  are  here  recommending,  the  principal  would  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  improve  the  organization  of  his  school  by  re-adjusting  under-size 

*  This  shows  how  important  it  is  to  know  the  probable  distribution  of  the  estimated 
net  register  according  to  terms  of  work  which  the  pupils  are  doing,  before  the  amount 
of  teaching  to  be  done  can  be  approximately  estimated,  and  hence  before  the  number  of 
teachers  needed  can  be  estimated. 
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or  over-size  sections,  and  an  opportunity  to  distribute  evenly  the  work  of 
teachers,  from  term  to  term,  in  the  various  departments.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  (p.  200)  that  there  should  have  been  an  additional  section 
for  pupils  already  in  the  school  in  first  term  work,  and  one  additional 
section  in  second  term,  making  a  total  of  ten  periods  of  teaching  more 
than  was  being  done.  In  planning  for  the  future,  naturally  the  principal 
will  try  to  improve  these  conditions.  The  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
teaching  to  be  done  should  always  be  on  the  basis  of  the  standards  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  both  as  to  teaching  and  size  of  sections. 
From  the  figures  in  item  "k,"  we  find  ^  that  the  following  additional  sec- 
tions would  be  necessary  owing  to  the  estimated  increased  register,  re- 
sulting in  additional  periods  of  teaching,  as  follows : 

2  additional  sections  in  ist  term — 10  periods  of  teaching 
I  additional  section  in  2nd  term — 5  periods  of  teaching 

Except  in  these  two  terms,  no  additional  sections  would  be  necessary, 
so  that  the  total  amount  of  additional  teaching  resulting  from  the  in- 
creased register  is  fifteen  periods  per  week.  The  total  amount  of 
teaching  to  be  done  on  March  31,  1912,  would,  therefore,  be  188  periods 
per  week  (173  periods,  item  "f,"  plus  fifteen  additional  periods  computed 
from  item  "k").  This  is  at  least  ten  periods,  and  probably  fifteen  periods, 
more  teaching  than  can  be  done  by  the  teachers  already  employed. 

d.  The  fourth,  and  fundamental,  question  is:  How  many  teachers 
are  needed  to  do  all  of  the  teaching  required  ?  We  have  shown  that  the 
estimated  net  register  will  make  188  periods  of  teachings,  with  sections 
organized  according  to  the  standards  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
Deducting  twenty  periods  ^  to  be  taught  by  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment, we  have  168  periods  of  teaching  to  be  divided  among  the  six  and 
four-fifth  teachers  already  employed.  This  would  give  an  average  of 
practically  twenty-five  periods  of  teaching,  without  taking  into  account 
study  hall  supervision  or  other  administrative  duties.  If  we  include  the 
one  additional  teacher  allowed  the  previous  term,  the  average  num- 
ber of  periods  per  week  of  teaching  would  be  22.75.  If  ^o  this  we 
add  the  average  amount  of  study  hall  supervision  of  the  six  and  four- 
fifths  teachers  already  employed,  viz.,  1.3  periods,  we  have  an  average 
of  24. -j-  periods  per  week  per  teacher.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that,  as  the  number  of  pupils  increases  in  a  school,  the  amount  of  study 
hall  supervision  and  other  administrative  duties  increases,  so  that,  in 
planning  for  the  future,  it  is  not  safe  to  consider  only  the  amount  of  this 
work  formerly  done  by  teachers  of  the  department.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  this  case,  because  the  average  of  1.3  periods  of  study  hall  super- 
vision per  week  is  unusually  small,  the  average  for  the  city  during  the 

*  Taking  the  standard  of  thirty  to  forty  pupils  for  first  term  sections,  and  thirty  to 
thirty-five  for  all  other  terms  of  work. 

"For  our  recommendations  concerning  the  amount  of  teaching  to  be  done  by  chair- 
men of  departments,  see  pp.  119-20. 
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same  term  being  3.16  periods  per  teacher  per  week.  If  these  seven  and 
four-fifths  teachers  were  assigned  the  average  number  of  periods  of 
study  hall  supervision  done  throughout  the  city  their  combined  weekly 
periods  of  teaching  and  study  hall  supervision  would  be  an  average  of 
nearly  twenty-six  periods,  or  about  4  per  cent,  more  work  than  the  maxi- 
mum standard.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  to  maintain  the  standard 
size  of  section,  and  the  standard  amount  of  teaching  per  week,  one  ad- 
ditional teacher  for  the  February- June  term  of  191 2  was  needed.  It 
should  be  here  pointed  out  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  must  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  employment  of  teachers 
which  are  likely  to  be  needed,  as  shown  above,  in  order  not  to  hamper  the 
work  of  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city  should  lose  no  money 
by  appropriating  it  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half  ahead,  because,  unless 
teachers  are  really  needed  when  the  time  comes,  they  are  not  appointed. 


Summary 
We  have  shown : 

1.  That  the  principal  had  organized  his  school  as  nearly  according  to 

the  standards  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  as  the 
number  of  teachers  he  had  would  permit. 

2.  That,  in  that  organization,  the  size  of  section  in  first,  second,  and 

fourth  terms  exceeded  considerably  the  maximum  of  the  afore- 
said standards. 

3.  That  the  estimated  distribution  of  the  pupils  in  the  Department 

of  German  would  require  the  formation  of  additional  sections. 

4.  That  the  teachers  already  employed  could  not  do  much,  if  any, 

additional  teaching. 

5.  That  the  additional  teaching  necessitated  by  these  additional  sec- 

tions would  amount  to  fifteen  periods  per  week. 

6.  That,  with  the  services  of  one  additional  teacher,  the  average 

number  of  periods  per  week  of  teachers  in  the  Department  of 
German  in  this  school  on  March  31,  1912,  would  approximately 
approach  the  maximum  standard  of  twenty-five  periods  of  work 
per  week. 

Hence,  we  conclude  that  an  additional  teacher  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  organization  of  the  school  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  . 

We  have  now  analyzed  the  preparation  of  the  data  in  the  new  blank, 
and  the  method  of  using  it  in  estimating  the  need  of  additional  teachers. 
We  have  shown  that  the  blank  contains  the  essential  data  on  which  the 
principal's  estimated  need  of  additional  teachers  rests.  With  the  data 
contained  in  the  blank,  it  is  possible  to  judge  the  validity  of  each  one  of 
the  estimates  made  by  the  principal  upon  which  he  finally  bases  his  esti- 
mate of  the  need  of  additional  teachers.    With  these  data,  those  who  ap- 
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prove  the  estimates  can  not  only  test  the  validity  of  the  principal's  esti- 
mates of  increased  register,  distribution  of  pupils  by  departments  and 
terms,  and  the  number  of  new  teachers  needed ;  but  they  can  also  examine 
into  the  organization  of  the  school,  as  presented  in  this  blank,  to  see 
whether  the  principal  is  approximating  the  standards  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  These  data,  on  the  organization  of  the  school,  make 
it  possible  to  determine  where  new  teachers  are  actually  needed,  and  also 
where  there  are  "teachers  in  excess,"  who  should  be  transferred.  It  be- 
comes necessary,  therefore,  for  this  latter  purpose,  for  the  officials  who 
approve  of  the  principal's  estimates,  whether  Board  of  Superintendents, 
Board  of  Education,  or  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  to  ex- 
amine in  detail  each  item  in  the  blank,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
appropriation  asked  for  is  necessary  or  unnecessary. 

The  data  in  the  blank  are  comparable,  related,  essential,  and  compre- 
hensive. The  use  of  these  data  will  place  the  estimating  of  the  need  of 
high  school  teachers  on  the  basis  of  recorded  facts. 

VI.    Factors  Conditioning  the  Effective  Use  of  the  New  Blank 

Our  conferences  with  the  high  school  principals  on  the  new  blank 
have  revealed  no  little  fear  on  their  part,  that  the  data  might  be  misin- 
terpreted by  those  who  have  to  approve  of  budget  estimates.  Neverthe- 
less, the  principals  have  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  blank. 
It  is  obviously  important  that  there  should  be  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  purpose  of  the  blank,  and  the  method  of  using  it. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  should  have  at  their  disposal  the 
essential  information  which  the  principals  use  in  estimating  their  need 
of  additional  teachers.  The  high  school  principals  have  heretofore  esti- 
mated with  care  the  teachers  needed,  but  the  blank  used  has  not  incor- 
porated all  of  the  essential  facts.  The  purpose  of  the  new  blank  is  to 
show  the  basis  of  recorded  facts  on  which  the  principal's  estimated  need 
for  additional  teachers  rests;  this  basis  being  clearly  shown,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  principal  is  discharged.  The  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents and  the  Board  of  Education  then  become  responsible  for  approving 
or  disapproving,  the  principal's  estimates,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  in  turn,  becomes  responsible  for  granting  or  with- 
holding, the  funds  required  by  the  estimates. 

This  blank  must  be  interpreted  by  the  educational  authorities,  and  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  the  light  of  high  school 
conditions  and  needs.  For  instance:  This  blank  will  show  that  there 
are  small  classes  in  Greek  in  some-  schools,  and  also  relatively  small 
classes  in  the  fourth  year  of  other  elective  subjects.  This  is  inevitable, 
first,  because  the  number  of  pupils  taking  Greek  as  a  college  preparatory 
subject  is  always  small;  and,  second,  because  the  principal  of  a  high 
school  cannot  control  arbitrarily  the  number  of  pupils  in  elective  sub- 
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jects.  If  a  boy  or  girl  enters  a  high  school  having  a  course  of  study  in 
which  Greek  is  found,  to  take  a  preparatory  course  for  a  college  which 
requires  or  prefers  Greek  as  an  entrance  subject,  the  high  school  ought, 
in  general,  to  afford  the  pupil  instruction  in  Greek.  If  it  does  not,  it 
fails  to  discharge  its  full  duty,  which  is  to  afford  all  pupils  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  the  kind  of  instruction  they  need. 

Again,  the  pupils  taking  an  elective  subject  may  number  several 
hundred  in  the  first  term,  but  the  number  diminishes  so  rapidly  that,  by 
the  fourth  year,  it  is  relatively  small,  often,  indeed,  numbering  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  pupils — one  section.  For  example:  For  those 
pupils  who  elect  in  their  first  year  to  take  the  four  years  of  German  of- 
fered in  the  course  of  study,  the  school  ought  to  provide  that  instruction 
throughout  the  four  years,  even  though  the  number  of  pupils  studying 
fourth  year  German  is  relatively  small.  It  is,  of  course,  legitimate  for  a 
school  to  fix  a  minimum  number  of  pupils  per  section,  and  announce  that 
a  section  will  not  be  organized  for  a  smaller  number  of  pupils;  but  that 
minimum  should  not  be  fixed  too  high,  and  need  not  be  the  same  for  all 
subjects,  or  all  schools.  Small  classes  in  some  subjects — e.  g.,  Greek — 
and  later  years  of  other  elective  subjects — e.  g.,  mathematics,  German, 
French — are  inevitable  and  representative  of  normal  conditions,  and  are 
defensible;  hence,  such  conditions  should  not  subject  the  principal  to  the 
contention  that  the  organization  of  his  school  is  unsatisfactory,  nor  to 
the  charge  of  having  over-estimated  his  need  of  teachers. 

The  data  contained  in  this  blank  should  not  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  standards  of  the  elementary  school.  In  the  elementary  school,  the 
organization  is  such  that  a  teacher  is  provided  for  every  forty  or  forty- 
five  pupils  in  a  given  grade.  The  organization  of  the  high  school  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  any  such  simple  computation  to  determine  the 
Xieed  of  additional  teachers.  ^  Consequently,  the  authorities  who  pass 
on  the  estimates  of  the  high  school  principals  must  know  the  conditions 
in  the  high  schools  in  order  to  be  able  to  approve  or  disapprove,  intelli- 
gently the  principals'  requests  for  additional  teachers.  Unless  this  ap- 
proval is  arrived  at  with  the  same  care  that  is  used  by  the  principals  in 
the  preparation  of  their  estimates,  the  eflFort  to  place  the  estimated  need 
of  high  school  teachers  on  a  basis  of  recorded  facts  will  be  futile. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  by  high  school  principals  that,  even  if 
this  blank  is  satisfactory,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  not  be  used  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  prove  its  value.  Experience  has  caused  them  to 
feel  that  changes  among  officials  are  likely  to  result  in  change  of  blanks. 
We  suggest  that  the  new  blank  be  used  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time; 
and  that  the  principals  be  invited  annually  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  make  such  sug- 
gestions of  changes  for  improving  it  as  experience  may  show  are  desir- 
able. 

The  blank  is  the  result  of  careful  deliberation  by  us,  and  by  the  high 
*  See  footnote  3,  p.  183. 
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school  principals,  in  view  of  the  needs  of  the  high  schools,  and  of  the 
information  required  by  the  school  authorities,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.  A  thoroughly  satisfactory  blank  can  be  attained 
only  when  the  authorities  adopt  some  method  by  which  the  proper  prac- 
tice in  using  the  blank  may  be  utilized  as  a  basis  for  improving  it.  Inas- 
much as  the  purpose  of  the  school  authorities  and  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  is,  or  should  be,  to  secure  the  recorded  facts  on 
which  the  principals  base  their  estimates,  that  blank  is  satisfactory  which 
is  comprehensive  enough  to  furnish  such  information  in  the  clearest 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  particular  form 
of  the  blank  ought  to  be  revised  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with 
suggestions  made  by  the  principals;  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  ones  best 
qualified  to  suggest  modifications  in  it — assuming,  of  course,  that  it  shall 
always  present  clearly  the  facts  which  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  need  for  their  purposes. 

We  suggest  that  a  representative  of  the  high  school  principals  be  in- 
vited to  be  present  at  all  conferences  of  the  school  authorities  and  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  in  which  the  high  school  esti- 
mates are  under  consideration. 


Summary 
To  sum  up : 

1.  The  principals,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board  of  Esti- 

mate and  Apportionment  should  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  purpose  and  method  of  using  this  blank. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  blank  is  to  provide  a  means  of  putting  the 

estimated  need  of  teachers  by  the  high  school  principals  on  a 
basis  of  recorded  facts. 

3.  After  the  principal  has  furnished  the  necessary  data  on  which  he 

makes  his  estimate,  the  responsibility  for  approving  these  esti- 
mates  rests  on  the  Board   of   Superintendents,   and   the  re- 
sponsibility for  granting  the  required  funds  rests  on  the  Board 
-  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

4.  The  data  and  estimates  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  high 

school  conditions  and  needs,  and  not  according  to  elementary 
school  conditions  and  needs. 

5.  The  school  authorities  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 

tionment should  exercise  the  same  care  in  passing  on  the  data 
and  the  estimates,  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
the  data  and  estimates  by  the  principals. 

6.  The  blank  should  be  used  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time ;  and  it 

should  be  revised  by  the  principals  as  experience  suggests  the 
need  of  revision — always,  however,  with  a  view  to  providing 
more  adequately  the  information  needed  by  the  school  author- 
ities and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
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If  these  considerations  are  clearly  understood  and  agreed  upon  by 
the  principals  who  prepare  the  data  on  the  blank,  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents and  the  Board  of  Education,  who  are  called  upon  to  approve 
of  the  principals'  estimates,  and  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, who  finally  approve  the  request  for  funds,  the  fears  which 
have  been  expressed  by  the  principals  concerning  the  use  of  this  blank, 
and  the  data  which  it  contains,  will  be  gfroundless. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL 
INQUIRY,  AND  PROF.  PAUL  H.  HANUS  AND  PROF.  CALVIN 
O.  DAVIS  CONCERNING  PROF.  DAVIS'S  REPORT. 


Letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  to  Dr.  Calvin 
O.  Davis  proflfering  questions. 


August  13,  1912. 

Prof.  Calvin  O.  Davis, 

University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir: — The  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  after  reading  the 
galley  proof  of  your  report  rendered  to  it,  feels  that  the  report  might  be 
strengthened  in  certain  particulars,  as  to  which  it  desires  to  offer  you 
the  following  suggestions  with  the  request  that  you  supplement  the 
report  as  indicated.  If  you  are  able  to  amend  and  supplement  the 
report  as  desired,  the  Committee  requests  that  you  be  good  enough 
to  forward  to  it  typewritten  amendments  to  the  galley  proof  now  in 
hand,  which  the  Committee  will  then  transmit  to  the  printer  for  new 
galley. 

1.  Shall  the  Committee  number  your  tables  outlining  the  New 
York  High  School  program  of  studies,  etc.,  and  shall  it  repeat  the 
headings  of  the  first  part  of  the  table  on  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
the  table?     (Galley  88.) 

2.  You  have  omitted  to  state  on  table  2  (galley  89)  whether  alterna- 
tives are  included  either  in  prescriptives  or  in  electives,  whereas  you 
do  show  such  alternatives  in  galley  88.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  state  the 
alternatives  in  both  cases  ? 

3.  Please  indicate  why  you  selected  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Newark,  Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee,  and 
St.  Louis  for  comparison  with  New  York  City  (galley  91). 

4.  Would  the  result  be  appreciably  different  if  comparison  were 
made  with  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  Montclair,  Spring- 
field, Buffalo,  Portland,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  and  Atlanta?  If  not, 
will  you  please  say  so  specifically  in  the  report  (galley  91)  ? 
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5.  With  respect  to  the  comparisons  between  New  York  and  other 
cities  made  by  you  in  point  of  syllabi,  which  is  the  newer  standard  for 
syllabus  to  be  found  in  High  Schools — that  of  New  York  City,  or  that 
represented  in  the  other  ten  cities  cited  by  you  (galley  91)  ? 

6.  Would  not  a  statement  such  as  appears  on  preceding  galleys 
make  clear  your  comparisons  of  the  time  given  to  subjects  (galley  92)  ? 

7.  Will  you  prepare  a  consolidated  table  of  the  ranking  of  cities  iu 
all  subjects  to  supplement  tables  4  and  6  on  galley  93  (galley  92)  ? 
Would  you  prefer  to  have  the  Committee  prepare  such  a  table  and  sub-: 
mit  it  to  you  for  adoption  and  inclusion  in  your  report? 

8.  Please  refer  to  authorities  (important  discussions  in  educational 
literature  and  in  education  meetings)  to  support  the  standards  set  up 
in  your  report  (galley  92). 

10.  Please  indicate  to  what  extent  your  comparison  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  New  York  syllabus  with  the  syllabus  itself,  and  to 
what  extent  your  criticisms  of  administration,  are  based  upon  field 
examination  of  New  York  schools,  giving  the  number  of  schools  visited, 
number  of  recitations  observed,  etc.  (galley  92). 

11.  You  have  stated  the  amount  of  history  offered  but  have  not 
stated  the  amount  of  English  offered.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  make 
the  statement  for  English  (galley  92)  ? 

12.  Please  indicate  in  the  heading  of  table  4  and  in  the  accom- 
panying discussion  just  what  the  term  "total  periods"  means.  Does  it 
mean  the  total  periods  per  week  in  four  years?  Further,  do  four 
periods  a  week  for  a  half  year  count  as  two  periods  in  your  tables  which 
give  totals  (galley  93)  ? 

13.  Please  give  the  ranking  of  each  city  by  number  in  each  sub- 
ject, and  show  for  each  city  the  total  counts  in  first  rank,  second  rank, 
etc  (galley  93).  Would  you  prefer  to  have  the  Committee  prepare  this 
table  as  indicated  in  foregoing  question  No.  7? 

14.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  refer  to  your  previous  discussion  of 
courses  for  different  years?    For  example,  galley  89  (galley  95)  ? 

15.  Please  give  us  tables  of  comparison  such  as  you  have  used  to 
make  clear  your  explanation  and  discussion  of  the  general  course  (gal- 
ley 96  ff.). 

16.  Have  you  any  data  to  indicate  what  proportion  of  children 
are  in  each  of  the  two  groups  mentioned  by  you  (galley  100)  ? 

17.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  include  here  the  map  prepared  by  our 
local  high  school  teachers  showing  the  different  distances  traversed  from 
home  to  school  by  pupils  attending  the  Brooklyn  Manual  Training 
School  (galley  loi)? 
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18.  With  reference  to  paragraph  6,  we  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  shown  how  special  subjects  may  be  made  available  in  general 
courses.    Can  you  make  this  clear  (galley  102)  ? 

19.  The  terminolog}'  in  summaries  differs  from  that  used  by  you 
in  early  parts  of  your  reports :  for  example,  is  not  "industrial"  used  in 
place  of  "manual  training,"  etc.  ? 

20.  With  regard  to  group  2,  we  are  informed  that  most  cities 
are  providing  technical  schools  rather  than  manual  training  schools  as 
you  recommend.  Please  explain  our  reasons  for  recommending  manual 
training. 

Please  let  me  know  by  return  mail  how  soon  I  may  expect  from  you 
the  material  requested. 

Respectfully, 

John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 


August  21,  1912. 

Prof.  Calvin  O.  Davis, 

University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

I  just  asked  Prof.  Hanus  by  telephone  to  return  a  galley  to  you. 

BuRDETTE  G.  Lewis. 
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Letter  from  Dr.  Calvin  O.  Davis  to  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  explaining  delay  in 
answering  questions  proffered  in  the  letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Inquiry. 


Ann  Arbor^  Michigan,  October  27,  1912. 

My  dear  Professor  Hanus: — I  shall  have  to  apologize  for  my 
thoughtlessness  in  not  conforming  to  your  suggestions  made  last  Septem- 
ber. I  recall  now  I  did  receive  your  letter  then,  but,  not  having  the  galley 
proof,  I  could  not  know  just  the  significance  of  Mr.  Mitchel's  ques- 
tions. When  the  galley  proof  arrived  I  had  forgotten  or  mislaid  your 
letter  of  advice,  and  hence  proceeded  according  to  the  earlier  plan. 

Now,  I  have  no  copy  of  Mr.  Mitchells  questions  (having  enclosed 
his  letter  to  you  last  week).  However,  I  have  a  copy  of  my  replies  and 
believe  I  can  group  his  questions  according  to  your  classification.  I 
will  attempt  to  do  so.  If  you  wish  to  change  the  classification  of  any 
question,  please  do  so. 

Regretting  my  carelessness,  but  partially  excusing  myself  because  of 
stress  of  work  this  fall,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  O.  Davis. 
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Replies  to  Queries  and  Suggestions  made  by  the  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry  on  the  Sub-Report  of  C.  O.  Davis. 


1.  Would  have  been  done  without  President  Mitchers  suggestion. 

2.  We  have  indicated  ''alternative"  subjects  in  Table  II.  to  show 
that  there  are  nominally  provisions  of  this  kind.  Since,  however,  the 
"alternative*'  choices  in  the  "general  course"  lie  wholly  in  the  field  of 
language  study  (except  that  a  temporary  alternative  choice  is  permitted 
in  history  in  schools  that  are  making  the  transition  from  the  order  of 
the  old  syllabus  to  the  new),  and  since  in  every  subsequent  analysis  and 
discussion  we  have  regarded  the  alternative  choice  in  foreign  language 
study  as  an  absolute  prescription  in  that  department,  there,  strictly 
speaking,  are  no  alternative  choices  for  any  student  in  the  general  course 
in  New  York  City.  We  have,  I  think,  made  our  attitude  clear  in  the 
footnote  at  the  top  of  galley  89. 

If  the  Committee,  however,  still  is  unsatisfied  with  form  of  Table  II, 
the  word  "alternative"  may  be  stricken  therefrom  in  every  instance. 
In  that  case  the  wording  'of  the  paragraph  descriptive  of  Table  II,  and 
also  the  footnote  accompanying  it,  would  need  similar  modification  to 
make  them  harmonious  with  the  Table  II  as  revised. 

3.  We  have  selected  these  particular  cities  for  comparison  because 
(i)  of  their  representative  character  and  comparability  in  respect  to 
population  (one  having  a  population  of  over  two  million,  two  having 
more  than  600,000,  one  having  approximately  500,000,  one  having  ap- 
proximately 400,000,  and  five  having  between  250,000  and  400,000) ; 
(2)  because  of  their  fair  geographical  distribution  over  the  United  States 
(other  than  the  extreme  south);  and,  (3)  because  of  their  availability 
and  completeness  of  printed  matter  relating  to  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  high  schools. 

We  believe,  from  our  general  knowledge  of  the  situation,  that  the 
results  of  the  comparisons  of  New  York  City  with  those  ten  cities  are 
not  strikingly  and  significantly  different  from  what  they  would  be  had 
the  comparisons  been  made,  for  example,  with  conditions  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City, 
Portland,  Springfield,  and  Jersey  City. 

(Insert  as  a  footnote  to  division  II,  galley  91). 

4.  In  making  the  comparisons  among  the  eleven  cities  we  have  in 
each  instance  employed  the  syllabi  and  printed  courses  of  study  of  the 
latest  issues  available.  In  most  cases  these  bear  date  of  1910  or  191 1. 
In  one  or  two  instances  the  issue  was  for  1909  or  earlier.  The  date 
of  issue  of  the  printed  course  of  study  ("General  Course")  used  in  re- 
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spcct  to  the  New  York  City  system  in  1908,  but  the  regulations  contained 
therein  are,  we  have  been  assured  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Stevens, 
in  complete  operation  at  present  (1912),  except  in  so  far  as  modifi- 
cations have  been  noted  by  us  in  the  appropriate  places. 

5.  I  have  prepared  two  additional  tables  giving  (i)  the  number 
of  periods  prescribed  in  each  department  in  each  city,  and,  (2)  ranking 
the  cities  in  respect  to  their  inflexibility. 

I  do  not  know  that  these  tables  add  much  to  the  general  argument, 
but  neither  do  they  seem  to  do  any  harm.  In  fact,  for  me,  they  make 
the  case  less  meritorious  for  New  York  than  it  is  without  them.  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  is  just  what  the  Committee  demands  in  its  queries  No. 
7  and  No.  13,  but  I  think  it  is. 

If  these  tables  are  to  go  in  they  ought  to  be  numbered  Table  VIII 
and  Table  IX,  respectively,  and  to  follow  in  order  on  galley  94,  just  pre- 
ceding the  paragraph  dealing  with  the  present  Table  VIII.  Moreover, 
if  these  two  new  tables  are  to  be  inserted,  then  present  Table  VIII  and  all 
the  references  pertaining  to  it  must  be  changed  to  read  Table  X.  There 
will  also  be  need  of  an  insertion  of  the  new  tables  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents (galley  86). 

(Insert  the  two  tables  here) 

Table  VIII  shows  the  number  of  periods  of  prescribed  work  in  each 
of  the  departments  of  study  in  each  of  the  eleven  cities  compared. 

Table  VIII — Department  prescriptions  (in  periods)  for 

GRADUATION 

For,    Hist,  Civics 

Eng.  Lang,   Economics,  Math,  Sci,  Total, 
City, 

Boston  13  7  3  4  3  30 

Chicago   8  o  o  o  o  8 

Cincinnati    16  10  4  9  5  44 

Cleveland 15  20  5  10  o  50 

Detroit 15  o  5  10  5  35 

Indianapolis 15  o  o  5  5  25 

Los  Angeles  ....  10  o  5  o  o  15 

Milwaukee o  o  o  o  o  o 

Newark    14  o  S  10  S  34 

New  York 14  15  9  9  10  57 

St.  Louis  20  10  9J4  10  10  59!/^ 

1.  Ordinarily  candidates  for  graduation  in  Milwaukee  must 
have  pursued  ten  periods  of  English,  but  it  is  possible  to  graduate 
from  the  "elective  course"  without  such  credit. 

2.  Newark  prescribes  some  foreign  language  for  graduation 
from  all  courses  except  the  manual  training  course. 
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Table  IX  shows  the  rank  of  each  of  the  eleven  cities  compared  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  work  prescribed  in  each  subject,  i.  e.,  in  respect 
to  the  inflexibility  of  administration. 

Table  IX — Rank  of  the  eleven  cities  in  respect  to  inflexibility 
Rank  in  amount  of  prescribed  work  in 

For.     Hist.  Civics 
Eng.      Lang.    Economics.    Math.      Sci.         Total. 
City. 

St.  Louis I  3  I  I  I  7 

New  York    ....  4  2  2  i  2  11 

Cleveland 3  i  3  i  5  13 

Cincinnati    3  3  4  2  3  14 

Detroit 3  5  3  i  3  15 

Newark    4  5  3  i  3  16 

Indianapolis  ....  3  5  6  3  3  20 

Boston   5  4  5  4  4  22 

Los  Angeles   ...  6  5  3  5  5  24 

Chicago 7  5  6  5  5  28 

Milwaukee 8  5  6  5  5  29 

I.  Wherever  the  same  rank  is  accorded  to  two  or  more  cities 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  prescriptions  are  identical  in  amount. 

From  Table  IX  it  is  seen  again  that  in  the  administration  of 
the  work  in  the  high  schools,  New  York  City  ranks  very  high  (or 
low),  if  inflexibility  is  regarded  as  advantageous,  both  in  respect 
to  the  various  departments  and  also  in  respect  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  counts. 

6.  I  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  query  No.  8,  as  I  have  set  up  no 
"standards"  on  galley  92. 

7.  I  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  query  No.  10  so  far  as  it  refers  to 
galley  92,  as  it  pretends  to  do.  If  the  query  were  to  apply  to  section 
III  on  galley  95  the  reply  would  be  as  follows : 

"In  making  a  study  of  the  actual  administration  of  the  general 
course  in  New  York  City  data  were  secured  through  the  following 
means:  (i)  Several  consultations  with  Superintendent  Maxwell  and 
Associate  Superintendent  Stevens;  (2)  Several  consultations  with  the 
head-masters  and  with  associate  teachers  in  the  various  high  schools; 
(3)  Personal  inspection  of  the  high  school  work  covering  a  period  of 
nearly  two  weeks;  (4)  Several  conferences  with  members  of  various 
teachers'  organizations  of  the  high  schools;  and,  (5)  A  detailed  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  each  head-master  in  the  city. 

8.  Query  No.  12  must  have  reference  to  table  No.  Ill  on  galley 
89  and  not  to  galley  93.    If  so  the  reply  is  : 

By  total  periods  are  meant  the  entire  number  of  "units"  or  recitation 
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hours  extending  over  the  entire  course,  or  the  aggregate  of  week-hours 
in  any  department  of  work  for  the  entire  four  years.  Work  extending 
over  only  half  a  year  is  accorded  one-half  of  the  periods  or  work-hours 
that  would  be  allotted  if  the  work  were  to  continue  for  the  entire  year. 

9.  Query  No.  14  seems  unnecessary.  The  topics  to  which  reference 
is  made  appear  only  a  few  pages  previous,  and,  if  the  report  has  been 
read  in  full,  the  subject-matter  will  be  clearly  in  mind.  However,  the 
following  footnote  may,  if  desired,  be  inserted  on  galley  95  under  each 
of  the  four  sections  respectively,  namely:  "See  for  details  pp.  — ." 

10.  Query  No.  15,  seems  not  clear  as  I  do  not  discuss  the  general 
course  on  galley  96. 

11.  In  taking  up  query  No.  16  the  only  reply  that  can  be  made  is: 
There  are  no  available  statistics  respecting  the  proportion  of  pupils 

in  the  two  divisions  mentioned  here.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  to  all 
high  school  administrators,  however,  that  such  a  classification  of  pupils 
exists. 

12.  If  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  chooses  to  add  to  the 
expense  of  printing  the  report,  the  map  showing  the  distances  traversed 
by  different  pupils  in  New  York  City  may  be  inserted.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting but  not  vital  to  the  discussion  made  here.     (See  Query- 17.) 

13.  In  reply  to  query  No.  18  I  can  only  say  I  understood  Mr. 
Thompson  was  to  deal  with  the  question  of  commercial  education  in  all 
its  phases,  i.  e.,  in  the  general  course  as  well  as  in  the  special  commer- 
cial courses.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Thompson's  report,  but  feel  that  he 
has  treated  this  topic  somewhere.  If  not,  then  my  sentence  (paragraph 
-6,  galley  102)  should  be  modified  slightly  to  conform  to  the  facts. 

14.  My  reply  to  query  No.  19  is:  "No,  the  expression  'industrial 
training'  and  'manual  training'  are  not  used  in  the  same  senses.  The 
former  is  vocational  and  technical;  the  latter  is  cultural  and  general." 

15.  Replying  to  query  20  I  may  say:  The  assertion  that  "most 
•cities  are  providing  technical  schools  rather  than  manual  training 
schools"  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  those  cities  are  seeking  to  supplement 
the  work  of  manual  training  schools  by  means  of  technical  schools. 
That  is,  in  cities  in  which  purely  technical  schools  are  being  established 
with  the  aim  of  offering  technical  instruction  in  manual  arts,  general 
manual  training  courses  are  also  found,  the  gim  of  which  is  general 
culture.  We  recommend  that  both  aspects  of  the  work  be  provided 
extensively  in  New  York  City. 
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Classification  of  Questions  proffered  in  tiie  letter  of  tiie  Chairman  of  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Sdiool  Inqtdryi  made  by  Dr.  Calvin  O.  Davis  pursuant  to  a 
letter  from  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanusi  dated  September  i6|  1912. 


(a)  Immaterial  questions  of  Mitchel's. 


I. 

Question 

No.  3, 

2. 

<( 

"     8. 

3. 

« 

"    II. 

4. 

(( 

"    17. 

s. 

i€ 

"   20. 

6. 

t( 

"      4- 

7. 

« 

"     6. 

(b)  Confusing. 

1.  Questions  7  and  13.     (While  I  prefer  two  tables  to  satisfy 

these  questions,  I  had  to  work  without  all  data  at  hand, 
and  errors  may  have  crept  in.  Moreover,  I  really  see 
little  value  in  the  tables,  since  the  points  are  virtually 
covered  in  other  tables.) 

2.  Question  No.  9.  • 
3-            "        "    IS- 

(c)  Already  answered. 

1.  Question  No.  5  (referring  to  the  dates  of  syllabi). 

2.  "         "    12. 


3- 

(( 

"    14- 

4- 

it 

"    19- 

5- 

€€ 

"     2. 

(d)  Requiring  further  investigation. 

I.     Question  No.  16. 

(e)  Worthy  of  consideration. 

1.  Question  No.  i.     Would  have  been  corrected  without  sug- 

gestion from  Comm. 

2.  Question  No.  10.    So  far  as  it  refers  to  galley  95,  not  gal- 

ley 92. 

3.  Question  No.   18.     Omit  reference  to  Thompson.     Would 

have  been  done  without  suggestion  from  Comm. 
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"COURSES"'  (PROGRAMS)  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOLS   (EXCLUSIVE  OF  COMMERCIAL  COURSES) 


Introductory 

The  accompanying  table  (Table  I,  pp.  226-7,  and  228)  shows  the  pro- 
gram of  studies,  or  the  entire  instruction  offered  by  the  high  schools  of 
New  York  City.  It  also  indicates  the  organization  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter \vithin  the  authorized  parallel  courses  and  gives  brief  explanatory 
notes  pertaining  to  these  courses.  The  program  is  administered  by 
twenty  separate  high  schools,  and  twenty-one  "annexes"  or  branches. 
The  courses  are  grouped  under  two  main  divisions,  namely:  First,  the 
general  course,  and,  second,  special  courses.  The  analysis  and  discus- 
sions will  follow  in  order. 


I— The  ''General  Course"  in  New  York  City  * 

I.    In  What  Schools  it  is  Found 

The  general  course  of  four  years'  length  is  the  most  common  and 
fundamental  course  provided.  It  is  found  in  seventeen  high  schools, 
namely:  De  Witt  Clinton  (boys),  Wadleigh  (girls),  and  Washington 
Irving  (girls),  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan;  Morris  (boys  and  girls), 
in  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx;  the  Boys'  High  School,  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Manual  Training  (boys  and  girls),  Eastern  District  (boys  and 
girls),  Erasmus  Hall  (boys  and  girls),  and  Bushwick,  in  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn ;  Bryant,  Newtown,  Flushing,  Far  Rockaway,  Jamaica,  and 
Richmond  Hill  (each  for  boys  and  girls),  in  the  Borough  of  Queens; 
and  Curtis  (boys  and  girls),  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond. 

*We  are  using  the  terminology  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements:  "Three  distinct  terms  seem  to  be  needed:  (i)  Program  of  studies, 
which  includes  all  of  the  studies  offered  in  a  given  school;  (2)  curriculum,  which 
means  the  group  of  studies  schematically  arranged  for  any  pupil  or  set  of  pupils; 
(3)  course  of  study,  which  means  the  quantity,  quality,  and  method  of  the  work  in 
any  given  subject  of  instruction."  (Report,  p.  42.)  Throughout  this  report,  whenever 
we  refer  specifically  to  the  general  course  or  special  courses  in  New  York  City,  we 
shall  use  the  nomenclature  used  in  New  York  City,  but  shall  use  them  in  the  sense 
of  curriculum.  In  speaking  of  "a  group  of  subjects  schematically  arranged,"  in  gen- 
eral, we  shall  use  the  term,  curriculum. 

'The  course  of  study  used  in  these  analyses  is  the  one  issued  in  1908. 
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2.    Analyzed  by  Years 

First  Year, — In  the  first  year  the  work  is  entirely  prescribed  ^  for  all 
students  and  consists  of  the  following  subjects :  English  (5)  ;  ^  a  foreign 
language  (Latin,  German,  or  French)  (5);  algebra  (5);  biology  (5); 
music  (i);  drawing  (2);  physical  training  (2);  and  elocution  (i). 
This  gives  a  total  of  twenty-six  periods  per  week — ^twenty  periods  of 
work  requiring  preparation  outside  the  class,  and  six  not  requiring  such 
preparation. 

Second  Year, — In  the  second  year,  English  (3)  ;  the  same  foreign 
language  (5);  plane  geometry  (4);  ancient  history  (3)  or  "Modem 
History  to  1066"  (3)  ;  music  (i)  ;  drawing  (2)  ;  and  physical  training 
(2)  are  prescribed  for  all  students.  This  is  a  total  of  twenty  periods 
per  week,  fifteen  of  which  require  preparation  outside  of  class  recita- 
tions. In  addition,  each  pupil  is  expected  to  elect  one  other  subject 
from  the  following  list:  Latin  (s);^  German  (s);*  French  (5);* 
Greek  (5)  ;  Italian  (5)  ;  Spanish  (5)  ;  physiography  (4)  ;  chemistry  (5)  ; 
domestic  science  (4);  elocution  (i).  Thus  75  per  cent,  of  the  work 
is  prescribed  and  25  per  cent,  is  elective. 

Third  Year, — In  tlfCi  third  year,  English  (3)  ;  the  same  foreign 
language  which  was  begun  in  the  first  year  (5)  ;  "History  of  England" 
(2)  or  "Modern  History  since  1066"  (2)  ;  and  physical  training  (2) 
are  the  subjects  prescribed  for  all.  This  is  a  total  of  ten  periods  of 
work  which  requires  preparation.  The  elective  subjects  are:  Latin 
(5) ;  German  (5)  ;  French  (5)  ;  Greek  (4)  ;  Italian  (4)  ;  Spanish  (4) ; 
advanced  algebra  (2);  plane  geometry  (2);  stenography  and  typewrit- 
ing (4);  bookkeeping  (3);  economics  (3);  advanced  botany  (4);  ad- 
vanced zoology  (4);  physics  (5);  music  (i);  drawing  (2);  elocution 
(i);  and  any  subject  scheduled  for  the  second  year  and  not  already 
elected  and  passed.  It  is  seen  that  if  the  unprepared  work  in  physical 
training  be  omitted  from  consideration  the  prescribed  subjects  for  this 
year  aggregate  50  per  cent,  of  the  work  every  pupil  is  normally  expected 
to  carry.  If  the  prescription  in  physical  training  be  included,  the  per- 
centage is  54.54  per  cent. 

Fourth  Year, — In  the  fourth  year,  English  (3);  American  history 
and  civics  (4) ;  and  physical  training  (2)  are  the  prescribed  subjects. 
That  is,  in  this  year,  the  prescribed  work  (not  including  physical  train- 
ing) aggregates  seven  periods,  or  35  per  cent,  of  the  amount  usually 
pursued  by  each  pupil.  The  subjects  open  to  individual  election  are  the 
continued  courses  of  each  of  the  foreign  languages  previously  mentioned 

'While  pupils  do  exercise  a  choice  of  language  from  among  Latin,  German,  and 
French,  in  the  first  year,  a  language  is  really  a  prescription  within  the  foreign  lan- 
guage department,  and  is  so  treated  throughout  this  report. 

'The  figures  in  parenthesis  following  the  name  of  a  subject  indicate  the  number 
of  class  exercises  per  week. 

■  Since  Latin  or  German  or  French  is  prescribed  for  this  year,  the  choice  here  lies 
between  the  two  languages  not  already  begun  in  the  first  year. 
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(no  foreign  language  may  be  begun  in* this  year);  additional  and  sup- 
plementary courses  in  English  (3),  Latin  (3),  and  Greek  (3);  ad- 
vanced mathematics  (4);  advanced  stenography  and  typewriting  (3); 
commercial  law  and  commercial  geography  (3);  mediaeval  and  modern 
history  (3)  ;  music  (i)  ;  drawing  (2)  ;  elocution  (i)  ;  and  any  subjects 
scheduled  for  the  second  and  third  years  which  have  not  already  been 
elected  and  passed. 

Table  II  shows  the  per  cent,  of  work  by  years,  prescribed/  alternative, 
and  elective  in  the  general  course.  Subjects  ^  requiring  no  preparation 
outside  the  class  exercises  are  not  included  in  this  computation.  Twenty 
periods  per  week  are  taken  as  a  base  throughout  the  four  years. 

Table  11— Per  Cent,  of  Prescribed,  Alternative,  and  Elective  Work 

„.  (Prescribed  100% 

First  year -^Alternative 

(Elective  

(  Prescribed 75% 

Second  year -^Alternative  

(  Elective   25% 

^^.  ^  (  Prescribed   ^ 50% 

Tbird  year ^Alternative    

(  Elective    50% 

-,      ,,  (Prescribed   35% 

Fourth  year -^Alternative 

(Elective   65% 

Table  III  shows  the  total  offerings  in  periods  per  week  in  each  of 
the  separate  departments  of  study  found  in  the  general  course  in  New 
York  City,  the  number  of  periods  prescribed  for  graduation  in  each  of 
these  departments,  and  the  relation  in  per  cent,  which  the  prescribed 
work  bears  to  the  total  offerings. 

Table  m— Department  Offerings  and  Prescriptions  (Total) 

No.  of 

No.  of  Periods  Pre-  Per  cent 

Periods  scribed  for  of  Work 

Offered  Graduation  Prescribed 

English    17  14  82.35 

Foreign  Language 102  15  14.70 

History,  Civics,  and  Economics  15  9  60.00 

Mathematics    17  9  52.94 

Natural  Science  27  10  Z7'OZ 

Music   4  2  50.00 

Drawing   8  4  50.00 

Elocution    4  I  25.00 

Physical  Training  8  8  100.00 

*A  prescribed  subject  is  one  required  of  all  students;  an  alternative  subject  is 
one  which  has  to  be  taken  from  a  group  of  two  or  three  different  subjects;  and  an 
elective  subject  is  one  which  is  taken  from  a  group  of  subjects  without  restrictions. 

*  These  include  elocution,  physical  training,  drawing,  and  music. 
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3.    Analyzed  by  Departments 

Under  this  heading,  the  offering  in  eacb  department  of  the  general 
course  of  study  will  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  ( i )  scope  or 
range  of  subject  matter;  (2)  intensiveness  or  thoroughness  of  attack; 
and  (3)  flexibility  or  adaptation  to  the  varying  needs  of  different  dis- 
tricts, classes,  and  individuals. 

a.    English. 

The  offering  in  English  (excluding  elocution)  comprises  four  years' 
work  of  the  usual  character,  and  an  additional  or  supplementary  elec- 
tive course  in  the  fourth  year.  This  last  course  is  designed  primarily 
to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  planning  to  enter  colleges  whose  entrance 
requirements  in  English  are  not  fully  satisfied  by  the  work  of  the  regu- 
lar four  years'  course.  With  the  exception  of  the  work  of  the  first  year, 
three  periods  per  week  are  assigned  to  each  of  these  courses.  Elocution 
is  assigned  one  period  per  week  throughout  the  entire  four  years,  but  is 
prescribed  in  the  first  year  only.  The  total  offering  in  English,  therefore, 
equals  twenty-one  periods.  If  elocution  be  omitted  from  consideration 
(inasmuch  as,  in  many  cities,  it  is  regarded  as  a  subject  requiring  only 
a  minimum  of  preparation,  if  any,  outside  the  class  exercise),  the  total 
offering  equals  seventeen  periods.  Of  these  seventeen  periods,  fourteen 
are  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  graduation.  If  elocution  be  included 
the  total  amount  of  prescribed  work  aggregates  fifteen  periods.  Thus, 
it  is  seen,  71.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  offering  in  English  and  elocution 
is  prescribed  and  28.6  per  cent,  is  elective.  If  elocution  be  excluded,^ 
the  prescribed  work  in  English  constitutes  82.35  per  cent,  of  the  total 
offering,  and  the  elective  work,  17.65  per  cent. 

While  in  scope,  intensiveness,  and  flexibility  the  offering  does  not 
differ  markedly  from  the  practice  in  many  other  cities,  the  time  al- 
lotment is,  on  the  wholtf,  less  generous  than  seems  desirable,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  periods  assigned  for  the  subject  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory. *  The  work  seems  congested  in  the  first  and  fourth  years,  where 
60  per  cent,  more  periods  of  instruction  are  provided  than  in  the  second 
and  third  years.  Some  flexibility  is  secured  to  pupils  by  permitting  four 
periods  of  elective  work  in  the  fourth  year  and  one  period  of  elective 
work  in  the  second  and  third  years.  Flexibility  is  unduly  restricted, 
however,  by  the  limitations  in  scope.  * 

'  Except  in  the  first  year,  elocution  is  an  elective  subject,  and,  in  further  analyses, 
will  be  treated  separately  from  English. 

*A  recent  provision  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  (February  ist,  1912)  permits 
the  course  in  fourth  year  English  to  be  given  four  periods  per  week.  Since,  however, 
the  compilations  for  this  portion  of  the  report  were  completed  before  that  date,  that 
provision  is  not  included  in  our  analyses  and  table. 

•Further  criticisms  and  constructive  suggestions  respecting  the  work  in  English, 
as  well  as  respecting  the  provisions  for  all  other  work  in  the  program  of  studies, 
are  made  in  a  later  section  of  this  report  (see  pp.  265  ff). 
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b.  Foreign  Languages. 

Of  the  foreign  languages,  Latin,  German,  and  French  are  offered 
for  four  years  each,  and  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish  for  three  years  each. 
An  additional  course  in  Latin  and  another  in  Greek  are  provided  in  the 
fourth  year.  Latin,  German,  and  French  are  assigned  five  periods  per 
week  during  the  first  three  years  and  four  periods  in  the  fourth  year. 
Greek,  Spanish,  and  Italian  may  be  begun  not  earlier  than  the  second 
year,  and  are  assigned  five  periods  per  week  during  that  year,  and  four 
periods  per  week  thereafter.  The  supplementary  courses  in  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  fourth  year  are  assigned  three  periods  each,  and  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  equip  students  more  thoroughly  for  college.  Thus 
the  regular  offering  in  Latin,  French,  and  German  is  nineteen  periods 
each,  and  in  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish  thirteen  periods  each.  Pupils 
desiring  to  secure  more  intensive  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  than 
the  regular  courses  provide  may  obtain  three  additional  periods  of  work 
in  each. 

Summarizing,  it  will  be  seen  that  New  York  City  makes  a  minimum 
offering  of  ninety-six  periods  per  week,  and  a  maximum  offering  of  102 
periods  of  instruction  in  foreign  languages. 

Of  the  six  foreign  languages,  no  particular  one  is  absolutely  pre- 
scribed. However,  candidates  for  graduation  must  have  credit  for  three 
years'  work  in  some  one  foreign  language,  and,  except  for  reasons  of 
health,  no  pupil  is  expected  to  omit  foreign  language  from  his  curricu- 
lum during  the  first  three  years  in  the  high  school.  He  may,  however, 
choose  between  Latin,  French,  and  German.  Thus,  of  the  total  amount 
of  foreign  language  work  offered,  44.1  per  cent,  is  in  the  alternative 
group,  and  55.9  per  cent,  in  the  elective.  Since,  in  reality,  three  years' 
work  in  the  alternative  group  is  prescribed,  the  per  cents,  really  are: 
prescribed  work,  14.70  per  cent.,  and  elective,  85.30  per  cent. 

c.  History,  Civics,  and  Economics. 

In  this  group  of  studies  are  found  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modem, 
English,  and  United  States  history,^  and  civics  and  economics.  Ancient 
history,  mediaeval  and  modern  history,  and  economics  are  each  offered 
three  periods  per  week.  English  history  is  assigned  but  two  periods  per 
week,  and  American  history  and  civics  combined,  four  periods.  This 
gives  a  total  offering  in  this  department  of  fifteen  periods,  of  which  nine 
are  prescribed  for  graduation.     These  are:  three  in  ancient  history  in 

*The  order  and  organization  of  the  courses  in  history  have  been  recently  modi- 
fied by  the  approval  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  a  syllabus  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  (December,  1910).  This  new  syllabus  is  gradually  supplanting 
the  old,  but,  since  it  is  not  (January,  1912)  in  complete  operation  in  any  school,  the 
discussions  respecting  history  in  this  report  are  based  on  the  older  syllabi.  The  new 
syllabus  prescribes  "Modern  History,  Part  I  (down  to  the  year  1066)"  in  the  second 
year;  "Modern  History,  Part  H  (European  history  since  1066)"  in  the  third  year;  and 
United  States  history  and  civics  in  the  fourth  year.  In  the  fourth  year,  also,  an 
elective  course  in  ancient  history  is  offered. 
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the  second  year;  two  in  English  history  in  the  third  year;  and  four  in 
United  States  history  and  civics  in  the  fourth  year.  Thus,  in  this  de- 
partment, 60  per  cent,  of  the  work  is  prescribed  and  40  per  cent,  is 
elective. 


d.    Mathematics. 

The  offerings  in  mathematics  consist  of  a  total  of  seventeen  periods 
of  work  distributed  over  the  entire  four  years.  In  the  first  year  ele- 
mentary algebra  for  five  periods,  and  in  the  second  year  plane  geometry 
for  four  periods,  are  prescribed  for  all.  In  the  third  year  two  elective 
courses  in  mathematics  are  provided,  each  being  assigned  but  two  pe- 
riods per  week.  These  courses  are  ( i )  elementary  algebra,  review  and 
advanced,  and  (2)  plane  geometry,  review  and  advanced.  In  the  fourth 
year  the  course  in  "advanced  mathematics"  consists  of  solid  geometry 
and  trigonometry,  to  which  are  assigned  four  periods  per  week.  Thus, 
of  the  total  offering,  52.94  per  cent,  is  prescribed  and  37.03  per  cent,  is 
elective. 


e.    Natural  Science.^ 

The  offerings  in  natural  science  include  the  following  subjects:  Bi- 
ology, chemistry,  physics,  physiography,  advanced  botany,  and  advanced 
zoology.  Biology,  with  five  periods  per  week,  is  a  prescribed  subject  for 
all  pupils  in  the  first  year.  In  the  second  year  chemistry,  with  five  pe- 
riods per  week,  and  physiography  with  four  periods,  constitute  the  of- 
ferings. In  the  third  year  physics,  with  five  periods  per  week,  advanced 
botany,  with  four  periods,  and  advanced  zoology,  with  four  periods,  are 
offered.  No  additional  courses  in  natural  science  are  found  in  the  fourth 
year,  but  pupils  of  this  year  are  permitted  to  elect  any  course  listed  for 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  provided  it  has  not  already  been  completed. 
The  total  offerings,  therefore,  in  natural  science  equal  twenty-seven  pe- 
riods per  week.  Of  these  biology  constitutes  the  only  nominal  prescrip- 
tion. Inasmuch,  however,  as  New  York  City  has  accepted,  as  the  stand- 
ard for  graduation,  the  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  these  requirements  include  a  year's  work  in  science  besides 
biology,  an  additional  year's  course  in  this  department  is  in  reality  pre- 
scribed for  all.  Thus,  the  nominal  amount  of  instruction  prescribed  in 
natural  science  is  18.51  per  cent,  of  the  total  offering;  the  actual  amount 
is  approximately  double  that  per  cent. — the  exact  figures  depending  on 
whether  a  pupil  elects  a  science  which  is  assigned  four  or  five  periods  per 
week. 

*  Throughout  this  division  of  the  report,  the  expression  "natural  science"  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  both  physical  and  biological  sciences.  The  expression,  therefore, 
includes  physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  physiography,  biology,  botany,  zoology,  geol- 
ogy, and  astronomy. 
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t    Industrial  Work. 

The  general  course  in  New  York  City  is  particularly  weak  in  indus- 
trial work.  No  courses  of  this  kind  whatever  are  provided  for  boys,  and 
the  offering  for  girls  is  limited  to  a  single  elective  course  in  cooking", 
which  is  assigned  only  three  or  four  periods  per  week  in  the  second  or 
fourth  years. 

g.    Commercial  Work. 

An  elementary  course  in  stenography  and  typewriting  is  offered  in 
the  third  year,  and  an  advanced  course  in  these  subjects  is  provided  in 
the  fourth  year.  In  the  third  year,  too,  a  course  in  bookkeeping  is  found, 
and  in  the  fourth  year  a  composite  course  in  commercial  geography  and 
commercial  law.  The  elementary  course  in  stenography  and  typewriting 
is  assigned  four  periods  per  week.  All  the  other  courses  are  assigned 
three  periods.  The  total  offering,  therefore,  in  this  department  aggre- 
gates thirteen  periods.    All  the  work  is  elective. 

h.    Music,  Drawing!  and  Physical  Training. 

Music,  drawing,  and  physical  training  are  offered  throughout  the 
four  years.  Music  is  assigned  one  period  per  week,  drawing  and  physi- 
cal training  are  each  assigned  two  periods.  The  entire  four  years'  of- 
fering in  physical  training  and  the  first  two  years'  work  in  both  draw- 
ing and  music  are  prescribed  for  all.  Thus,  the  total  offering  in  music 
equals  four  periods;  in  drawing  eight  periods;  and  in  physical  training 
eight  periods.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  offering  in  the  first  two  subjects 
is  prescribed  for  all,  and  lOO  per  cent,  of  the  offering  in  physical  train- 
ing is  prescribed. 

4.    General  Regulations^ 

"i.     A  period  shall  not  exceed  fifty  minutes. 

"2.  No  new  class  in  an  elective  subject  need  be  formed  in  the 
second  year  for  less  than  twenty-five  pupils;  in  the  third  year  for  less 
than  twenty  pupils ;  in  the  fourth  year  for  less  than  fifteen  pupils. 

"3.  Students  following  this  course  shall  present  for  graduation  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  required  work,  and  shall  be  given  credit 
for  the  number  of  points  indicated  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
each  subject.  The  requirement  for  graduation  shall  be  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  work  aggregating  150  points,  and  the  passing  of  such 
examinations  as  shall  be  set.  Examination  ratings  secured  by  students 
who  have  completed  this  course  of  study  in  the  examinations  for  admis- 
sion set  by  approved  colleges  and  universities,  may  be  accepted  for  grad- 
uation from  high  school  and  entered  upon  the  pupil's  record,  provided 

'These  regulations  arc  quoted  verbatim  from  the  printed  announcements  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 
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they  are  ratings  obtained  in  subjects  of  the  last  high  school  year,  and 
after  said  pupil  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  high  school  course  of 
study  and  the  work  of  the  freshman  year.  Elections  may  be  made  from 
other  subjects,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  indicated.  Students  who  , 
are  preparing  for  college  will  make  elections  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
mission requirements  of  the  college  to  which  admission  is  sought.  Stu- 
dents who  are  applicants  for  admission  to  training  schools  are  required 
to  present,  in  addition  to  subjects  starred,  Music  III  and  IV,  Drawing 
III  and  IV,  and  Science  III. 

"The  number  of  points  to  be  given  to  a  subject  is  determined  as  fol- 
lows: For  subjects  not  requiring  preparation,  points  equal  hours  per 
week.  For  subjects  requiring  preparation,  points  equal  twice  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week. 

"This  rule  may  be  applied  to  bookkeeping  and  stenography,  as  indi- 
cated, if  necessary. 

"4.  In  any  terms  a  student  shall  be  considered  as  having  satisfac- 
torily completed  a  subject  when  he  has  received  a  final  term  mark  of 
60  per  cent.  For  every  ten  points  obtained  with  a  mark  of  80  per  cent, 
or  over,  the  student  shall  be  entitled  to  one  additional  point. 

"5.  Students  shall  be  classified  according  to  the  number  of  points 
obtained,  twenty  points  being  regarded  as  a  full  term's  work.  A  defi- 
ciency of  five  points  may  be  allowed,  provided  that  such  deficiency  is 
removed  before  another  advance  in  classification  is  made.  At  the  close 
of  the  summer  vacation,  and  at  such  other  time  as  it  may  be  feasible, 
students  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  remove  deficiencies  in  class 
work  by  an  examination  to  be  set  by  the  principal. 

"6.  Not  more  than  six  years  shall  be  allowed  for  completing  the 
work  of  the  course.  And  any  student  who  has  reached  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  and  who  has  not  attained,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  two  years' 
credit  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll  and  discharged,  unless  the  failure 
to  secure  the  credits  called  for  has  been  caused  by  prolonged  illness  or 
other  reasonable  cause. 

"7.  All  ratings  and  records  shall  be  made  at  least  twice  a  term. 
The  ratings  shall  be  made  by  combining  the  teacher's  estimate  of  the 
pupil's  proficiency,  based  upon  frequent  memoranda,  with  the  results 
of  such  tests  as  may  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  during 
the  regular  recitation  periods,  and  without  previous  announcement.  The 
ratings  at  the  end  of  the  term  shall  summarize  the  previous  ratings  arid 
shall  represent  the  pupil's  standing  for  the  term.  The  students'  records 
shall  be  made  in  figures,  but  reports  to  parents  may  be  expressed  in  fig- 
ures or  letters.  Equivalents:  A=85  to  100;  B  plus=70  to  84;  B=6o 
to  69 ;  C=50  to  59 ;  D=below  50. 

"8.  When  the  interests  of  a  pupil  demand  it,  the  principal  may 
modify  the  program  of  such  pupil  or  permit  him  to  follow  a  special  pro- 
gram. 
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n— The  "General  Course''  in  New  York  City  Compared  with  the  General 
Courses  in  Ten  Representative  Cities — ^Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
CleveUmd,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee,  Newark,  and 
St.  Louis. 

Introductory 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  general  course  in  New  York  City  coincide  with  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  general  course  throughout  the 
country,  an  analytical  study  has  been  made  of  the  general  courses  of 
study  as  printed  by  the  ten  cities  enumerated  above.  In  making  the 
comparisons  only  such  features  of  the  respective  systems  have  been  se- 
lected as  are  clearly  of  a  corresponding  character.  Because  practices  in 
New  York  City  coincide  with  practices  elsewhere,  or  differ  noticeably 
from  those  practices,  it  does  not,  of  course,  necessarily  follow  that  the 
practices  in  New  York  City  are  either  inferior  or  superior.  Whether 
they  are  or  not  will  be  considered  in  another  section  of  this  report  (see 
pp.  248  ff.). 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  courses  of  study  found  in  each  of  the  ten 
cities  would  be  too  extended  to  include  in  this  report.  The  working- 
papers  of  such  analyses  have  been  filed  with  the  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry.  We  have  presented  here  only  a  somewhat  detailed  summary 
of  the  results  obtained  from  those  analyses. 

I.    In  What  Form  the  Courses  are  Found 

Each  of  the  high  school  systems  which  have  been  analyzed  provides 
either  (i)  a  general  course  or  (2)  a  series  of  parallel  courses,  all  aim- 
ing to  give  a  general  training  supplemented  by  considerable  intensified 
instruction  in  one  or  more  particular  fields,  or  (3)  one  or  more  general 
high  schools  organized  to  enable  students  to  secure  a  wide  range  of  in- 
struction in  such  departments  as  the  individual  tastes,  aptitudes,  and 
ambitions  of  each  pupil  may  require.  In  providing  a  general  course  in 
seventeen  of  the  twenty  high  schools.  New  York  City  is,  therefore,  in 
accord  with  the  common  practices  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

2.    Scope  or  Range  of  Subject  Matter 

The  scope  or  range  of  the  work  offered  in  the  general  courses  of  the 
general  high  schools  of  the  cities  compared  varies  noticeably.  Each 
provides  the  conventional  academic  branches — English,  foreign  lan- 
guages, history,  civics,  economics,  mathematics,  and  natural  science.* 
Most  of  the  general  courses  also  contain  offerings  in  music,  physical 
training,  drawing,  and  elocution,  oral  expression,  or  public  speaking. 
The  most  striking  differences  are  found  in  respect  to  the  newer  and  so- 

*  See  note  at  bottom  of  page  233  for  the  meaning  of  this  phrase. 
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called  more  practical  subjects,  and  in  respect  to  intensified  courses  and 
also  simplified  informational  or  '^appreciation  courses"  within  the  fields 
of  the  older  conventional  subjects.  Thus  manual  training,  cooking,  sew- 
ing, applied  art,  various  commercial  branches,  industrial  and  commercial 
aspects  of  history  and  geography,  and  differentiated  ^  courses  in  English, 
science,  and  mathematics  are  found  in  practically  all  ten  of  the  cities 
here  considered. 

In  comparison  with  the  offerings  in  the  ten  cities  analyzed,  the  scope 
of  the  general  course  in  New  York  City  is  decidedly  narrow.  Indeed, 
in  respect  to  the  newer  and  more  practical  subjects,  the  course  in  New 
York  City  is  in  the  stage  of  organization  which  is  already  outgrown  by 
most  other  cities.  Neither  does  New  York  City  provide  differentiated 
work  in  the  older  conventional  subjects  commensurate  with  that  work 
in  the  other  cities. 

Of  the  ten  city  systems  analyzed,  nine  provide  two  or  more  years' 
work  in  manual  training  in  every  general  course  or  general  high  school. 
New  York  City  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  work  of  this  kind  in 
the  general  course,  and  confines  the  special  courses  of  this  character 
to  four  high  schools,  namely :  Stuy vesant  in  Manhattan,  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Bushwick  in  Brooklyn,  and  Bryant  in  Queens. 

Seven  cities  also  provide  two  or  more  years'  work  in  cooking,  sew- 
ing, and  applied  art  ^  for  girls  in  all  of  their  general  courses  or  general 
high  schools,  while  the  other  three  cities  offer  these  subjects  in  one  or 
more  of  their  general  high  schools.  New  York  City  provides,  in  the 
general  course,  a  single  year's  offering  in  domestic  science.  This  con- 
sists wholly  of  a  course  in  cooking,  and  is  restricted  to  those  schools  in 
which  "facilities"  for  teaching  the  subject  are  provided — except  that  ele- 
mentary sewing  is  taught  in  four  schools  and  that  dressmaking  and  milli- 
nery are  offered  for  girls  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  high  schools  in  which  cooking  is  actually  taught — nine  in 
number — are:  Wadleigh,  Washington  Irving,  Morris,  Girls',  Manual 
Training,  Eastern  District,  Bryant,  Newtown,  and  Far  Rockaway. 

As  to  commercial  work  in  the  general  course  in  the  seventeen  high 
schools,  New  York  City  provides  nominally  two  years  of  stenography 
and  typewriting  and  one  year  each  of  (i)  bookkeeping,  (2)  economics, 
and  (3)  commercial  law  and  commercial  geography.  Actually  economics 
is  taught  in  but  two  schools,  namely :  DeWitt  Clinton  and  Erasmus  Hall ; 
bookkeeping  in  but  five  schools,  namely :  Newtown,  Flushing,  Far  Rock- 
away,  Richmond  Hill,  and  Curtis;  and  commercial  law  and  commercial 

*The  expression  "differentiated  courses"  is  employed  to  include  (i)  simplified 
informational  or  "appreciation  courses"  designed  to  give  a  very  general  acquaintance 
with  particular  fields  of  knowledge;  (2)  specialized  and  intensified  courses,  aiming 
to  give  a  more  thorough  training  than  the  regular  courses  in  those  subjects  permit; 
and  (3)  courses  in  which  the  vocational  aspects  are  most  prominent.  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  courses  lying  in  the  same  department,  but  differing  from  each  other  in  aims, 
content,  and  methods  of  presentation. 

■"Applied  Art"  is  quite  generally  used  to  mean  work  in  drawing  applied  to 
domestic,  industrial,  and  commercial  designing  and  decoration. 
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geography  in  three  schools,  namely :  Far  Rockaway,  Richmond  Hill,  and 
Curtis.  In  contrast  with  these  provisions,  it  has  been  found  that  eight 
of  the  other  cities  here  compared  offer  commercial  work  in  excess  of 
twenty  periods  in  every  general  course  or  general  high  school,  and  that 
six  of  these  eight  cities  provide  more  than  thirty  periods.  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland  are  the  only  cities  that  provide  fewer  periods  than  New 
York  City.^ 

Italian  is  not  found  as  an  offering  in  any  one  of  the  ten  cities  under 
consideration,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  is  not  actually  taught  in 
a  single  high  school  in  New  York  City,  the  difference  in  scope  in  this 
respect  is  nominal  and  not  real. 

There  are  other  variations  in  scope  or  range  of  subject  matter  of  the 
general  course  which  are  not  common  to  all  the  cities,  but  are  found  in 
several  of  them.  Some  of  these  variations  are  significant.  Among  the 
subjects  provided  in  some  of  the  cities  and  not  offered  in  New  York  City 
are  the  following:  Debating;  dramatics;  commercial  and  industrial  his- 
tory; economic  geography;  astronomy;  geology;  mineralogy;  analytical 
geometry;  calculus;  natural  history;  history  of  music;  musical  composi- 
tion; musical  harmony;  history  of  art  and  architecture;  psychology; 
ethics ;  home  architecture  and  sanitation ;  home  nursing ;  household  man- 
agement, laundry,  and  sanitation;  dietetics;  metal  working;  pottery  mak- 
ing; and  military  drill. 

The  branches  offered  in  New  York  City  and  not  provided  in  many 
of  the  other  cities  are:  English  history  as  a  separate  subject,  and  ad- 
vanced or  supplementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

3*    Intensiveness  of  Attack  (Total  Time  Allotment  in  Periods  per  Week) 

A  comparison  of  the  degrees  of  intensiveness  with  which  the  work 
in  New  York  City  and  in  the  ten  other  cities  is  pursued  reveals  some 
notable  similarities  and  differences.  The  discussion  by  departments  fol- 
lows: 

English. — Seven  of  the  ten  cities  under  consideration  offer  more 
work  in  English  in  the  aggregate  than  New  York,  and  three  offer  less. 
The  most  usual  number  of  periods  per  week  accorded  to  the  courses  in 
English  is  five — six  of  the  ten  cities  studied  making  this  number  the 
uniform  standard  throughout  each  of  the  four  years.  One  other  city 
assigns  five  periods  per  week  during  the  first  two  years,  but  assigns  a 
smaller  number  of  periods  to  the  work  of  the  last  two  years.  Boston 
is  unique  in  that  five  periods  per  week  are  prescribed  for  the  first  year 
in  all  schools,  but  thereafter  the  principal  of  each  school  is  authorized, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  to  assign  four  or 
five  periods  per  week  during  the  second  year,  and  three,  four,  or  five 
periods  per  week  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.    Only  two  cities — New- 

*For  a  full  analysis  of  the  commercial  work  in  New  York  City,  see  Assistant 
Superintendent  Thompson's  report. 
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ark  and  Cincinnati — ^assign  four  periods  per  week  throughout  the  entire 
four  years,  and  no  city  except  Boston,  as  noted,  and  Cleveland  assigns 
fewer  than  four  periods  per  week  in  any  year.  In  Cleveland  three  pe- 
riods per  week  are  assigned  the  course  in  the  third  year,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, one  period  per  week  is  prescribed  in  "Oratory."  The  aggregate 
number  of  periods  of  work  in  English  is,  therefore,  really  four.  In  the 
fourth  year  Cleveland  assigns  two  periods  only  to  English. 

In  comparison  with  the  practice  elsewhere,  therefore,  the  work  in 
English  in  New  York  City  lacks  intensiveness. 

Foreign  Languages, — ^Latin  and  German,  in  practically  every  high 
school  system,  extend  through  four  years  and  are  assigned  five  periods 
per  week.  In  several  cities  French  is  pursued  with  the  same  intensive- 
ness, though  in  some  schools  it  extends  through  only  three  years.  Greek 
is  usually  offered,  if  offered  at  all,  for  three  years,  and  is  assigned  five 
periods  per  week.  Spanish  is  found  in  six  of  the  cities  and  is  offered 
usually  for  two  years,  with  four  or  five  periods  per  week.  Italian  is 
found  only  in  the  New  York  City  course  of  study. 

Thus,  in  the  intensiveness  of  the  foreign  languages.  New  York  City 
is  seen  to  differ  little,  if  any,  from  the  other  cities;  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  foreign  language  instruction  offered,  however,  New  York 
City  exceeds  every  other  city. 

History,  Civics,  and  Economics. — In  history,  civics,  and  economics 
New  York  City  is  considerably  at  variance  with  the  common  practice 
elsewhere.  Almost  without  exception  the  ten  cities  whose  courses  have 
been  analyzed  provide  four  years  of  work  or  more  in  this  department, 
and,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  time  allotment  is  five  periods  per  week 
to  each  course.  In  no  instance  are  only  two  periods  per  week  devoted 
to  any  course  as  in  New  York  City,  and  in  only  two  cities  are  courses 
found  with  a  time  allotment  of  three  periods  per  week.  In  these  two 
cities,  moreover,  the  assignment  of  three  periods  per  week  is  confined  to 
one  or  two  courses,  the  other  courses  being  assigned  four  or  five 
periods. 

In  comparison  with  the  practice  elsewhere,  therefore,  the  omission 
in  New  York  City  of  all  work  in  history  in  the  first  year,  and  the  as- 
signment of  only  two  or  three  periods  per  week  to  each  course,  except 
American  history  and  civics,  make  the  work  superficial.  Eight  of  the 
ten  cities  exceed  the  aggregate  offering  in  New  York  City,  one  equals  it, 
and  only  one  is  exceeded  by  it. 

Mathematics. — In  respect  to  the  intensiveness  of  the  offering  in 
mathematics,  seven  cities  provide  more  periods  of  work  in  this  depart- 
ment than  New  York  City,  and  two  provide  fewer  periods.  In  nearly 
every  system,  however,  five  periods  per  week  are  devoted  to  each  course 
during  the  first  three  years,  and  from  three  to  five  periods  in  the  last 
year.  No  city  assigns  fewer  than  three  periods  per  week  to  any  course, 
except  that  Cleveland  assigns  two  periods  to  a  single  course  in  "advanced 
mathematics,"  offered  in  the  fourth  year.    In  most  of  the  ten  cities,  too, 
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algebra  occupies  the  attention  of  the  first  year ;  geometry  the  second  ;  and 
advanced  algebra  and  geometry  the  third. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  therefore,  that  New  York  City,  in  providing 
courses  that  are  assigned  only  two  periods  per  week,  finds  little  support 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Neither  is  the  elementary  course  in  plane 
geometry  as  intensive  in  New  York  City  as  similar  courses  elsewhere, 
nor  the  aggregate  offering  as  large  as  in  a  majority  of  the  other  cities. 

Natural  Science. — In  respect  to  the  aggregate  offering  in  natural 
science,  New  York  City  takes  middle  ground  among  the  other  cities, 
providing  fewer  periods  in  the  aggregate  than  five  cities,  but  more  pe- 
riods than  the  other  five  cities.  In  the  intensiveness,  however,  with 
which  nearly  every  separate  course  is  pursued.  New  York  City  ranks 
below  practically  every  other  city,  since  the  common  practice  in  all  but 
one  of  the  ten  cities  is  to  devote  not  fewer  than  five  periods  per  week 
to  each  course.  In  many  cities  the  allotted  time,  counting  the  laboratory 
periods,  is  greater  than  five  periods.  Several  cities  also  provide  courses 
in  astronomy  and  geology,  and  a  few  offer  courses  in  advanced  physics 
and  chemistry.  Astronomy  and  geology  are  usually  pursued  for  a  single 
term  each,  and  are  assigned  five  periods  per  week.  The  advanced  courses 
in  physics  and  chemistry  usually  extend  through  the  entire  fourth  year 
and  are  assigned  four  or  five  periods  per  week. 

The  only  approach  New  York  City  makes  to  providing  advanced 
work  of  this  type  are  courses  in  advanced  botany  and  advanced  zoology, 
each  of  which  is  assigned  four  periods  per  week. 

Commercial  Subjects. — In  commercial  work  eight  of  the  ten  cities 
exceed  the  offering  in  New  York  City,  and,  in  most  cases,  by  more  than 
50  per  cent.  Almost  without  exception,  all  courses  in  commercial 
branches  offered  in  the  general  high  schools  in  the  ten  cities  compared 
are  assigned  five  periods  per  week.  In  a  few  instances  the  allotment  is 
four  periods,  but  in  no  case  is  it  fewer  than  four.  Moreover,  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  periods  devoted  to  commercial  subjects  in  seven  of  the 
ten  cities  is  in  excess  of  twenty  periods. 

In  comparison  with  the  intensiveness  with  which  commercial  branches 
are  pursued  in  the  general  course  elsewhere,  the  New  York  City  offering 
of  a  total  of  thirteen  periods  distributed  among  four  courses  is  ob- 
viously not  commensurate  with  general  practice. 

Industrial  Subjects. — (a)  For  Boys. — Wherever  industrial  subjects 
for  boys  are  offered  in  the  general  course  in  the  ten  cities  compared,  the 
work  is  assigned' four  or  five  periods  per  week,  and  extends  through  not 
less  than  two  years.  As  has  been  stated  elsewhere  (p.  234),  New  York 
City  makes  no  provision  whatever  in  the  general  course  for  work  of 
this  kind,  and,  hence,  furnishes  no  basis  for  comparison,  (b)  For  Girls. 
— 'Wherever  industrial  subjects  for  girls  are  offered  in  the  general  courses 
in  the  ten  cities  compared,  the  w^ork  is  assigned  four  or  five  periods  per 
week.  Practically  every  course,  moreover,  extends  through  an  entire 
year,  and  the  total  number  of  periods  assigned  to  this  department  is 


Gymnasium  Work  in  Wadleigh  High  School. 


High  School  Swimming  Class. 
The  swimming  period  is  held  in  one  of  the  city  pools. 
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never  fewer  than  eight,  and  usually  exceeds  twelve  periods.  By  com- 
parison, therefore,  the  offering  in  New  York  City  of  four  periods  in 
domestic  science  is  indeed  small. 

Oral  Expression, — Nearly  every  one  of  the  ten  cities  compared  pro- 
vides some  kind  of  instruction  in  oral  expression  as  a  subject  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  regular  courses  in  English.  There  is,  however, 
no  uniformity  of  title  employed  to  denote  this  type  of  work.  "Elocu- 
tion," ''Oral  English,"  "Oral  Expression,"  "Oratory,"  "Debating,"  and 
"Dramatics"  are  terms  used  to  indicate  the  courses.  As  a  rule,  these 
courses  are  assigned  one  or  two  periods  per  week,  and  are  offered  for 
one  or  two  years.    In  a  few  cities  the  work  extends  over  four  years. 

New  York  City,  in  providing  one  period  per  week  for  four  years 
in  this  subject,  is,  therefore,  assigning  approximately  as  much  time  to 
the  work  as  other  cities. 

Music. — Music  in  New  York  City  is  offered  once  per  week  through- 
out the  four  years.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  more  usual  practices  else- 
where, though  a  few  cities — notably  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago 
— provide  considerably  more  work  than  this.  The  history  of  music, 
musical  harmony,  musical  composition,  and  counterpoint  are  among  the 
intensified  courses  found  in  these  cities,  each  course  being  offered  for  .an 
entire  year,  and  (except  in  Boston)  being  assigned  five  periods  per  week. 

Drawing. — In  practically  all  ten  of  the  cities  compared  drawing  is 
provided  throughout  the  four  years.  The  intensiveness  with  which  it 
is  pursued,  however,  is  far  from  uniform.  In  a  few  instances  the  courses 
are  assigned  five  periods  per  week;  in  several  cases  the  assignment  is 
four  periods  per  week;  but  by  far  the  most  usual  practice  is  to  assign 
two  or  three  periods  per  week. 

New  York  City,  therefore,  in  providing  two  periods  per  week  in 
drawing  throughout  the  four  years,  differs  but  little  from  the  practice  in 
a  majority  of  the  other  cities. 

Physical  Training, — Practically  all  of  the  ten  cities  compared  make 
some  provision  for  giving  systematic  physical  training,  but  in  only  a 
few  instances  do  the  printed  announcements  indicate  the  intensiveness  of 
the  work.  Wherever  such  announcements  are  definite  the  practices 
do  not  materially  differ  from  the  practices  in  New  York  City. 

Table  IV  shows  the  total  number  of  periods  of  work  provided  in  the 
general  courses  in  each  of  the  several  departments  in  the  respective 
•cities : 
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Table  IV — ^Intensiveness  of  Attack 


No.  of 
Periods 

in 
English 

No.  of 
Periods 

in 

Foreign 

Languages 

No.  of 
Periods 

in 

History, 

Civics  and 

Economics 

No.  of 
Periods 

in 
Mathe- 
matics 

No.  of 
Periods 

in 
Natural 
Science 

No.  of 

Periods 

in 

Commercial 

Work 

New  York 

Boston 

17 
20 
16 
16 
25 
36 
20 
20 
20 
16 
20 

102 

90 
100 

71 

60 

82>^ 

70 

90 

60 

70 

95 

15 

25 

27  Ji 

13 

19 

21 

25 

80 

22  Ji 

23 

15 

17 

20 

17 

18 

15 

24 

20 

25 

20 

15H 

18 

27 
40 
38 
25 
31 
28 
20 
49 
25 
23 
25 

13 

35 

Chicago 

51 

Cinciiinati 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

0 
10 
52 

Indianapolis 

Los  Angeles 

Milwaukee 

Newark 

30 
45 
25 
21 

St.  Louis 

40 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  New  York  City  offers  fewer  periods  of 
work  in  English  than  do  seven  cities,  but  more  periods  than  do  three 
cities ;  that  in  foreign  languages  New  York  City  leads  all  the  other  cities ; 
that  in  the  department  of  history,  civics,  and  economics  only  two  other 
cities  provide  so  few  periods  as  New  York  City;  that  in  mathematics 
seven  cities  offer  a  larger  number  of  periods  than  New  York  City  and 
two  provide  fewer  periods ;  that  in  natural  science  New  York  City  stands 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  list  of  cities;  and,  finally,  that  in  commer- 
cial subjects,  with  two  exceptions,  New  York  City  provides  fewer  pe- 
riods than  any  other  city. 

Summarizing,  it  is  seen  that,  on  the  whole,  the  offering  in  New 
York  City  is  pursued  with  less  intensiveness  than  is  the  offering  else- 
where in  respect  to  English;  history,  civics  and  economics;  mathematics; 
natural  science;  commercial  subjects;  industrial  subjects  for  both  boys 
and  girls ;  and  music ;  but  with  equal  or  greater  intensiveness  in  respect 
to  foreign  languages;  drawing;  oral  expression;  and  physical  training. 


4.    FlezibiUty 

In  general,  the  general  course  in  New  York  City  is  much  more 
rigidly  administered  than  is  the  general  course  in  the  other  ten  cities 
with  which  it  has  been  compared.  This  lack  of  flexibility  shows  promi- 
nently, whether  the  comparisons  be  made  respecting  (a)  the  amount  of 
prescribed  work  of  the  total  amount  of  work  required  for  graduation, 
(b)  the  amount  prescribed  in  the  various  departments  of  instruction, 
or  (c)  the  amount  prescribed  for  each  year  in  the  course.  The  tables 
found  in  the  following  pages  make  these  differences  clear. 

Table  V  shows  the  relative  rank  of  the  eleven  cities  with  respect  to 
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the  per  cent,  of  prescribed  work  ^  of  the  total  amount  of  work  required 
for  graduation : 

Table  V — ^Prescriptions  for  Graduation^ 

Per  Cent.                                                            Per  Cent. 

St.  Louis  75.00  Newark    38.16 

New  York   70. 10  Indianapolis    31 .25 

Cleveland 62.50  Los  Angeles  18.75 

Cincinnati    61. 11  Chicago    10.00 

Detroit    47.22  Milwaukee    0.00 

Boston    46.87 

It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  only  one  city — St.  Louis — ranks  above 
New  York  City  in  the  rigidity  of  the  administration  of  the  general  course 
of  study.  The  average  per  cent,  of  prescriptions  in  the  ten  cities,  other 
than  New  York  City,  is  39.09  per  cent.  New  York  City  prescribes  70.1 
per  cent,  of  all  its  offerings.  It  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  prescribed  the  less  opportunity  each  pupil  has  to  elect  sub- 
jects in  accordance  with  his  peculiar  individual  tastes  and  needs.  Hence, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  cities,  New  York  City  is  seen  to  administer 
the  general  course  with  less  regard  to  the  special  interests  and  aptitudes 
of  the  students  in  the  schools  than  any  other  city  of  our  list  save  one.® 

Table  VI  shows  the  distribution  of  the  prescribed  work  among  the 
several  departments  of  study : 

*  Prescriptions  in  music,  drawing,  physical  training,  and  elocution  are  excluded 
from  the  computations,  inasmuch  as  these  subjects  usually  demand  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion outside  the  class  exercises.  Neither  are  the  requirements  for  graduation  from 
"commercial"  courses  taken  into  account,  since,  in  the  majority  of  the  cities,  such 
requirements  are  not  fairly  comparable  with  the  prescriptions  for  students  in  other 
courses.    This  explanation  applies  also  to  Tables  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  following. 

*The  basis  for  these  percentages  is  the  total  number  of  recitation  periods  or 
credits  prescribed  in  work  requiring  preparation  outside  of  the  class  exercises  as 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  recitation  periods  or  credits  required  for  grad- 
uation. 

•If  the  prescribed  work  in  subjects  not  requiring  preparation  outside  the  class 
exercises  is  included  in  the  analysis,  the  showing  of  New  York  City  is  even  less  com- 
mendable. On  a  basis  of  that  kind,  the  percentage  of  prescribed  work  is  not  70.1  per 
cent,  but  79.33  per  cent.,  being  equaled  by  the  percentage  in  no  other  city. 
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Table  VI — ^Prescriptions  by  Departments 


aty 

EngliBh 

Foreign 

History. 
Civics,  and 
Economics 

Math». 
nuttics 

Natural 
Science 

Total 

St.  Tionifli 

NewYork« 

Cleveland  ^ 

Cincinnati  ■ 

Detroit* 

25.00% 
17.20 
18.75 
22.22 
20.83 
20.31 
18.42 
18.75 
12.50 
10.00 
0.00» 

12.60% 

18.44 

25.00 

13.89 

0.00 

•  10.94 

0.00« 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

12.60% 
11.07 

6.25 

6.56 

5.56 

4.69 

0.00' 

0.00 

6.25 

0.00 

0.00 

12.60% 

11.07 

12.60 

12.60 

13.89 

6.25 
13.15 

6.25 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

12.50% 
12.30 

0.00 

6.94 

6.94 

4.69 

6.57 

6.25 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

75.00% 

70.10 

62.50 

61.11 

47.22 

Boston  * 

46.87 

Newark' 

38.16 

Indianapolis  ^ 

Los  Angeles^ 

Chicago  1 

Milwaukee^ 

31.25 

18.75 

10.00 

0.00 

K    Eighty  recitation  periods  taken  as  the  requirement  for  graduation. 

K    Eighty-one  and  one-third  periods  taken  as  the  requirement  for  graduation. 

*.    Seventy-two  recitation  |>eriods  taken  as  the  requirement  for  graduation. 

*,    Sixty-four  recitation  periods  taken  as  the  requirement  for  graduation. 

*.    Seventy-six  recitation  periods  taken  as  the  requirement  for  graduation. 

*.     Newark  prescribes  a  forei^  language  in  the  college  preparatory  course  and  ihe  general  course,  bat 

not  m  the  manual  traming  course. 
*.    Newark  prescribes  a  year  of  history  in  the  college  preparatory  course  and  the  general  course,  but 

not  m  the  manual  training  course. 
*•    Ordinarily  candidates  for  graduation  in  Milwaukee  must  have  pursued  a  minimum  of  work  in  Englisih, 

but  It  is  possible  to  graduate  from  the  "elective  course"  without  such  study. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  of  the  70.  i  per  cent,  of  prescribed 
work  required  for  graduation  in  New  York  City,  17.2  per  cent,  is  in 
English;  18.44  P^r  cent,  in  foreign  languages;  11.07  P^^  cent,  in  his- 
tory, civics,  and  economics;  11.07  P^^  cent,  in  mathematics,  and  12.3  per 
cent,  in  natural  science.  By  noting  the  distributions  for  the  other  cities 
it  will  be  seen  also  that  New  York  City  prescribes  a  smaller  per  cent,  of 
work  in  English  than  any  other  city,  except  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and 
Milwaukee;  that  in  the  foreign  languages  only  one  other  city,  namely, 
Cleveland,  prescribes  as  large  a  per  cent,  of  work  as  New  York  City, 
and  that  only  five,  cities  of  the  eleven  prescribe  any  work  whatever  in 
this  department;  that  in  history,  civics,  and  economics  the  per  cent,  of 
prescriptions  in  St.  Louis  alone  exceeds  that  of  New  York  City,  and 
that  four  cities  make  no  prescriptions  whatever  in  these  fields;  that  in 
mathematics  New  York  City  stands  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  list 
of  cities,  five  prescribing  a  larger  per  cent,  of  work  and  five  a  smaller 
per  cent.;  and,  finally,  that  in  natural  science  the  prescriptions  in  New 
York  City  and  St.  Louis  are  practically  the  same,  but  that  both  these 
cities  prescribe  approximately  100  per  cent,  more  work  in  this  depart- 
ment than  any  of  the  other  cities.  It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  three 
cities  make  no  prescriptions  whatever  in  mathematics,  and  four  cities 
make  no  prescriptions  in  science. 

Of  course,  whether  a  city  shall  be  considered  as  ranking  high  or 
low  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  revealed  in  the  above  comparative  tabula- 
tions depends  upon  one's  conception  of  the  aim  of  the  given  school  or 
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course,  and  the  educational  principles  that  have  been  adopted  as  a  guide 
in  the  administration  of  that  school  or  course.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  these  topics  in  a  later  section  of  this  report. 

Table  VII  shows  the  per  cent,  of  prescribed  work  in  each  department 
in  respect  to  the  total  offering  in  that  department '} 

Table  VU — ^Prescriptions  in  Each  Department  in  Respect  to  the 
Total  Departmental  Offering 


Cities 

Ensliah 

Foreign 
Language 

Hiatory, 
Civics,  and 
Economics 

Mathematics 

Natural 
Science 

St.  Louis 

100.00% 
82.35 
60.00 

100.00 
41.66 
65.00 
87.50 

75.00 

50.00 
50.00 
none  ab- 
solutely* 

10.25% 
14.70 
33.33 
14.08 
none 
7.77 
none  ab- 
solutely* 
none 

none 
none 
none 

62.50% 

60.00 

26.31 

30.80 

23.81 

12.00 

21.74 

none  ab- 
solutely * 
6.25 
none 
none 

55.50% 

52.93 

66.66 

50.00 

41.66 

20.00 

64.51 

25.00 

none 
none 
none 

40.00% 
37.03 
none 
20.00 

17.85 

New  York 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

Boston 

7.60 

Newark 

21.74 

Indianapolis 

Los  Angeles 

Chicago 

25.00 

none 
none 

Miiw^kee 

none 

*  Ordinarily  a  pupil  is  expected  to  take  courses  in  this  subject,  but  may  be  graduated  without  having 
done  so. 


From  Table  VII  it  is  seen  that  New  York  City  prescribes  82.35  per 
cent,  of  the  total  offering  in  English;  14.70  per  cent,  of  the  total  offering 
in  foreign  languages ;  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  offering  in  history,  civics, 
and  economics;  52.93  per  cent,  of  the  total  offering  in  mathematics;  and 
37.03  per  cent,  of  the  total  offering  in  natural  science.  A  further  analy- 
sis of  the  table  shows  that  three  cities  prescribe  a  greater  per  cent,  of 
their  offering  in  English  than  does  New  York  City;  one  alone  prescribes 
a  greater  per  cent,  of  its  offering  in  foreign  languages;  one  a  greater 
per  cent,  of  its  offering  in  history,  civics,  and  economics ;  three  a  greater 
per  cent,  of  their  offering  in  mathematics ;  and  one  a  greater  per  cent,  of 
its  offering  in  natural  science. 

Thus,  it  appears  again  that  the  administration  of  the  general  course 
in  New  York  City  is  much  more  rigid  than  it  is  in  practically  any  of 
the  ten  cities.  Not  only  is  a  relatively,  larger  amount  of  work  prescribed 
for  every  department,  as  is  shown  in  Table  VI,  but  Table  VII  shows 
that  the  opportunity  for  pupils  to  select,  within  the  several  departments, 

*  Table  VII  differs  from  Table  VI  in  this,  namelj':  Table  VI  gives  the  amount 
of  prescribed  work  in  each  department  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  work  pre- 
scribed for  graduation;  Table  VII  gives  the  amount  of  prescribed  work  in  each 
department  compared  with  the  total  offering  in  that  particular  department  only. 
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courses  according  to  their  own  judgment  and  desires  is  narrow  and  re- 
stricted. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  number  of  periods  of  prescribed  work  in 
each  of  the  departments  of  study  in  each  of  the  eleven  cities  compared: 

Table  Vm — ^Department  Prescriptions  (in  Periods)  for  Graduation 


aty 

TRfigljgh 

Foreign 

History. 

Civics,  and 
Economics 

Mathe- 
matics 

Science 

Total 

Boston 

13 
8 
16 
15 
15 
15 
10 
0 
14 
14 
20 

7 

0 

10 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

10 

3 
0 
4 
5 
5 
0 
5 
0 
5 
9 
9J^ 

4 
0 
9 

10 

10 
5 
0 
0 

10 
9 

10 

3 
0 
5 
0 
5 
5 
0 
0 
5 
10 
10 

30 

Chicago 

8 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

44 
50 
35 

Indianapolis 

Los  Angeles 

Milwaukee^ 

Newark  * 

New  York 

St.  Louis 

25 
15 
0 
34 
57 
59H 

I  Ordinarily  candidates  for  graduation  in  Milwaukee  must  have  pursued  ten  periods  of  English,  but  it 
is  possible  to  graduate  from  the  "elective  course"  without  such  credit. 

*  Newark  prescribes  some  foreign  language  for  graduation  from  all  courses  except  the  manual  training 
course. 

Table  IX  shows  the  rank  of  each  of  the  eleven  cities  compared  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  work  prescribed  in  each  subject,  i.  e.,  in  respect 
to  the  inflexibility  of  administration : 


Table  IX— Ranking  of  the  Eleven  Cities  in  Respect  to  Inflexibility  < 


Ranking  in  Amount  of  Prescribed  Work  in 

City 

English 

Foreign 

History, 
Civics,  and 
Economics 

Mathe- 
matics 

Science 

Total 
Counts 

St.  Louis 

New  York 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

1 
4 
3 
2 
3 
4 
3 
5 
6 
7 
8 

3 
2 
1 
3 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 

1 
2 
3 
4 
3 
3 
6 
5 
3 
6 
6 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
4 
5 
5 
5 

1 
2 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
5 
5 

7 

11 

13 
14 
16 

Newark 

16 

Indianapolis 

Boston 

20 
22 

Los  Angeles 

Chicago 

24 
28 

Milwaukee 

29 

*  Wherever  the  same  rank  is  accorded  to  two  or  more  cities  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  prescriptions 
are  identical  in  amount. 
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From  Table  IX  it  is  seen  again  that  in  the  administration  of  the  work 
in  the  high  schools,  New  York  City  ranks  high  in  inflexibility,  both  in 
respect  to  the  various  departments  and  also  in  respect  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  counts. 

Table  X  shows  the  per  cent,  of  work  prescribed  in  each  of  the  four 
years  in  each  of  the  eleven  cities : 

Table  X — ^Prescriptions  for  Graduation  by  Years 


1st  Year 

2nd  Year 

3rd  Year 

4th  Year 

New  York.. 

.100.00% 

Cincinnati.  .  .77.77% 

St.  Louis 75.00% 

St.  Louis 75.00% 

St.  Louis 

.  75.00 

New  York... 75.00 

Detroit 55.55 

New  York... 35.00 

Cleveland 

.  75.00 

St.  Louis 75.00 

New  York...  50.00 

Cleveland....  35.00 

Cincinnati . . . 

.  72.22 

Cleveland....  75.00 

Newark 47.37 

Cincinnati. .  .22.22 

Detroit 

.  55.55 

Newark 47.37 

Cleveland....  40.00 

Newark 10.50 

Indianapolis. . 

.  50.00 

Detroit 27.70 

Indianapolis..  25.00 

Detroit 0.00 

Newark 

.  47.37 

Boston 25.00 

Cincinnati.  .  .22.22 

Boston 0.00 

Boston 

.  25.00 

Los  Angeles..  25.00 

Boston 18.75 

Indianapolis..  0.00 

Los  Angeles. . 

.  25.00 

Indianapolis.  .25.00 

Los  Angeles..  0.00 

Los  Angeles..  0.00 

Chicago 

.  10.00 

Chicago 10.00 

Chicago 0.00 

Chicago 0.00 

Milwaukee. . . 

.     0.00 

Milwaukee...  0.00 

Milwaukee...  0.00 

Milwaukee...  0.00 

■            1 

From  the  table  it  is  seen  that  New  York  City  allows  individual  pu- 
pils no  choice  whatever  in  selecting  their  courses  in  the  first  year.  Every 
offering  is  prescribed  for  all.^  In  this  respect  New  York  City  stands 
alone,  no  other  city  prescribing  work  in  excess  of  75  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  assigned  for  this  year,  and  five  cities  prescribing  less  than  50 
per  cent. 

In  the  second  year  Cincinnati  holds  first  place  in  respect  to  the.  pre- 
scriptions for  all  students,  while  New  York  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Cleve- 
land each  prescribes  75  per  cent,  of  the  work.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  seven  cities  prescribe  for  this  year  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  work  of  each  pupil,  and  that  five  of  these  cities  prescribe  not 
more  than  25  per  cent. 

In  the  third  year  New  York  City  ranks  third  in  the  list,  being  sur- 
passed by  St.  Louis  and  Detroit.  In  this  year  New  York  City  prescribes 
50  per  cent,  of  the  standard  amount  of  work;  two  cities  prescribe  be- 
tween 40  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent. ;  three  cities  prescribe  between  18 
per  cent,  and  25  per  cent. ;  and  three  cities  make  no  absolute  prescriptions 
whatever. 

In  the  fourth  year  New  York  City  and  Cleveland  are  tied  for  sec- 
ond place,  each  prescribing  35  per  cent,  of  each  pupil's  work,  while  St. 
Louis  outranks  all  the  cities,  with  a  prescription  of  75  per  cent,  of  the 

*  As  indicated  elsewhere  (p.  229)  a  pupil  does  have  the  alternative  choice  of  Latin, 
German,  or  French.  Since,  however,  these  subjects  lie  within  the  single  department 
of  foreign  languages,  we  have,  in  all  cases,  treated  this  alternative  choice  as  being  in 
reality  a  prescription  in  this  department. 
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work.  Cincinnati  and  Newark  prescribe,  respectively,  22.22  per  cent, 
and  10.5  per  cent.,  while  six  cities  make  no  absolute  prescriptions  what- 
ever for  this  year. 

Thus  it  is  clear  again  that  the  rigidity  of  the  administration  of  the 
general  course  in  New  York  City  is  far  greater  than  in  a  majority  of 
the  other  cities  we  have  compared.  Or,  to  state  the  same  fact  differently, 
in  making  the  work  of  each  year  flexible,  and  hence  more  adaptable  to 
the  peculiar  needs  of  individual  pupils,  New  York  City  ranks  below  nine- 
tenths  of  the  other  ten  cities.  In  the  first  year  New  York  City  stands  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list ;  in  the  second  year  next  to  the  bottom ;  in  the  third 
third  from  the  bottom,  and  in  the  fourth  second  from  the  bottom. 

We  find,  therefore,  in  summarizing  that,  in  respect  to  the  scope  of 
the  work  offered  in  the  general  course,  the  intensiveness  with  which 
many  studies  are  pursued,  and  the  flexibility  with  which  the  work  is  ad- 
ministered. New  York  City  ranks  markedly  below  the  majority  of  other 
cities  with  which  it  has  been  compared. 


m — The  Actual  Administration  of  the  "General  Course"  in  New  York  City  ^ 

Introductory 

The  foregoing  analyses  and  comparisons  of  the  general  courses  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  ten  cities  considered  were  based  on  the  latest 
available  printed  documents  issued  by  the  respective  boards  of  education. 
To  what  extent  the  actual  practices  in  the  ten  cities  correspond  to  and 
coincide  with  the  printed  announcements  material  at  our  disposal  does 
not  reveal.  Nor  was  it  feasible  to  attempt  to  determine  the  details  of 
administrative  practice  in  those  cities.  In  New  York  City,  however,  it 
was  possible  to  ascertain  what  divergencies,  if  any,  from  the  printed 
outlines  are  found  in  actual  practice.  These  divergencies  are  numer- 
ous, and,  in  some  instances,  very  great.  The  following  discussion  seeks 
to  make  such  variations  clear. 

*  In  making  a  study  of  the  actual  administration  of  the  general  course  in  New 
York  City,  data  were  secured  through  the  following  means:  (i)  Several  consulta- 
tions with  Superintendent  Maxwell  and  Associate  Superintendent  Stevens;  (2)  Sev- 
eral consultations  with  the  head-masters  and  with  associate  teachers  in  the  various 
high  schools;  (3)  Personal  inspection  of  the  high  school  work  covering  a  period 
of  nearly  two  weeks;  (4)  Several  conferences  with  members  of  various  teachers* 
organizations  of  the  high  schools;  and  (s)  a  detailed  questionnaire  sent  to  each  head- 
master in  the  city. 
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I.    In  the  First  Year 

The  work  of  the  first  year  of  thtf  general  course  is  fixed  and  uniform 
throughout  the  seventeen  high  schools  in  which  the  course  is  found. 
Twenty-six  periods  of  the  same  prescribed  work  are  provided  for  all. 
In  each  school  these  are  distributed  over  the  eight  departments  of  Eng- 
lish, elocution,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  biology,  music,  draw- 
ing, and  physical  training,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  printed  course 
of  study.  The  work  differs  in  scope,  kind,  and  intensiveness  for  the 
various  sections  of  the  city,  the  various  abilities  of  pupils,  the  various 
aims  and  interests  of  individuals  only  in  so  far  as  the  methods  of  in- 
dividual teachers  differ,  or  the  independence  and  ingenuity  of  principals 
in  interpreting  technical  uniform  rules  are  exercised.  In  rare  cases 
during  this  year  Rule  8  of  the  "General  Regulations"  (see  p.  235)  is 
allowed  to  operate,  and  pupils  physically  weak  or  having  other  reasons 
acceptable  to  the  principal  are  permitted  to  deviate  more  or  less  from 
the  uniform  prescription.  The  departures  are,  however,  within  the  re- 
stricted fields  laid  out,  and  are  in  the  interest  of  minimized  work,  not 
different  work.  Substitutions  of  courses  unprovided  for  in  the  printed 
course  of  study  are  found  in  only  one  school,  the  Wadleigh  High  School, 
and  are  being  offered  there  only  as  tentative  experiments. 

In  this  year  the  only  possible  authorized  differentiation  of  work  is 
the  alternative  choice  of  a  foreign  language,  the  field  being  restricted, 
however,  to  Latin,  German,  and  French.  Moreover,  as  the  program 
is  actually  administered  in  many  of  the  schools,  even  this  limited  free- 
dom of  election  is  denied.  Elementary  school  principals,  through  their 
advice  to  the  students  about  to  enter  high  schools,  determine  to  a  great 
extent  which  language  shall  be  chosen.  If,  perchance,  a  few  pupils, 
knowing  definitely  their  wants  and  the  reasons  therefor,  ignore  the  ad- 
vice and  elect  the  foreign  language  not  advised,  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  selected  may  take  his  stand  on  the  rule  ^  respecting  the  minimum 
size  of  classes  (sections),  and  require  the  pupils  to  elect  a  different  lan- 
guage. In  consequence  of  these  practices,  continued  for  some  time, 
traditions  have  been  established  within  some  of  the  schools,  and  it  has 
become  the  accepted  unwritten  law  that  first  year  pupils  entering  these 
schools  shall  pursue  a  single  definitely  predetermined  foreign  language. 
Thus,  for  example,  no  foreign  language  other  than  Latin  is  taught  to 
first  year  pupils  in  the  Erasmus  Hall  High  School.  Young  people,  who 
may  perchance  live  within  a  block  of  that  school,  must,  therefore,  take 
Latin  as  the  first  year  required  foreign  language,  or  secure  their  school- 
ing in  some  other  school.  Again,  in  the  Morris  High  School,  not  till 
the  February-June  term,  191 2,  has  the  number  of  students  electing 
French  in  the  first  year  been  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  formation 
of  a  section  profitable.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  had  the  principal  of 
this  school  been  so  minded,  he  could,  through  advice  and  pressure,  have 

*  Rule  2.    Sec  p.  234. 
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SO  reduced  the  number  of  such  elections  as  to  make  provision  for  the 
class  (section)  unnecessary  or  impossible.  In  one  of  the  "annexes"  of 
this  same  school  both  Latin  and  French  have  been  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  course.  Hence,  pupils  entering  this  particular  "annex"  are  re- 
quired to  take  German. 

The  question  here  is  not  concerning  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of 
these  practices.  That  aspect  will  be  discussed  later.  The  point  is  that 
in  some  schools  the  real  course  of  study  for  the  first, year  does  not  co- 
incide with  the  nominal  course  of  study. 

2.    In  the  Second  Year 

The  printed  course  for  this  year  provides  that  Greek,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, domestic  science  for  girls,  chemistry,  and  physiography  shall  consti- 
tute the  subjects  open  to  untrammeled  election.  The  actual  situation 
is  as  follows: 

In  1910-1911  Greek  was  actually  taught  in  nine  out  of  the  seventeen 
high  schools  offering  the  general  course,  but  the  number  of  pupils  pur- 
suing the  subject  was  few  in  each  school.  In  consequence,  this  year 
(1911-1912),  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  Greek  has  been 
confined  to  seven  schools.  In  the  other  ten  schools  it  is,  therefore,  only 
a  nominal  and  not  a  real  elective. 

Italian  is  not  actually  taught  in  a  single  school  in  the  city.  Its  in- 
clusion, therefore,  in  the  course  of  study  is  purely  nominal  for  this  year 
as  well  as  for  other  years. 

Spanish  is  actually  taught  in  but  three  schools  having  the  general 
course,  namely:  The  DeWitt  Clinton,  Newtown,  and  Bryant.  Its  ap- 
pearance as  a  free  elective  is,  therefore,  misleading,  since  the  long  dis- 
tances within  New  York  City  and  the  expense  of  travel  render  a  subject 
which  is  oflfered  in  but  few  schools  practically  unavailable  for  all  save 
those  residing  near  the  school  or  on  direct  car  lines. 

"Domestic  Science  I,"  which  in  New  York  City  means  instruction 
in  cooking  only,  is  announced  as  offered  only  in  those  schools  which  are 
provided  with  a  kitchen.  In  consequence,  there  are  but  nine  high  schools 
offering  such  instruction,  two  being  in  Manhattan,  one  in  The  Bronx, 
three  in  Brooklyn,  and  three  in  Queens.  There  are,  therefore,  six  other 
high  schools  attended  by  girls  which  do  not  provide  an  oflfering  of  this 
kind. 

When,  therefore,  the  course  of  study  for  the  second  year  is  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  actual  offering,  it  is  seen  to  be  considerably  less  extensive 
in  scope  than  one  would  be  led  to  believe  from  the  printed  course.  More- 
over, inasmuch  as  English,  a  continuation  of  the  foreign  language  begun 
in  the  first  year,  mathematics,  history,  drawing,  music,  and  physical  train- 
ing are  prescribed  for  all  in  this  year,  the  only  elective  subjects  open  to 
boys  are  virtually  chemistry,  physiography,  and  a  second  foreign  lan- 
.guage  (Latin,  French,  or  German).    Girls  in  nine  schools  have  the  addi- 
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tional  choice  of  cooking.  Since,  however,  physiography  is  prescribed  for 
admission  to  the  city  training  schools,  and  many  of  the  girk  are  prepar- 
ing for  those  schools,  physiography  for  hundreds  is  virtually  transferred 
from  the  elective  column  to  the  prescribed  column.  Thus  the  six  elec- 
tive subjects  indicated  in  the  printed  course  of  study  are  really  reduced 
to  not  more  than  four  in  any  school,  and  to  less  than  four  in  most 
schools. 

3.    In  the  Third  Year 

In  the  third  year  the  same  limitations  hold  as  in  the  second  year 
in  respect  to  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  "Music  III"  and  "Drawing 
III"  are  electives  (save  for  candidates  for  the  city  training  schools), 
but,  since  each  is  offered  but  one  period  per  week,  they  are  not  so  im- 
portant in  this  discussion  as  other  subjects.  "Mathematics  IV,  Plane 
Geometry,  Review  and  Advanced,"  is,  in  several  of  the  schools,  with- 
drawn as  an  offering  this  year,  and  given  as  an  additional  period  in  con- 
nection with  "Mathematics  11"  of  the  second  year.  Physics  is  a  pre- 
scribed study  for  candidates  for  the  training  schools  and  for  admission 
to  many  colleges.  Moreover,  the  regents  prescribe  for  graduation  one 
science,  and  will  not  accept  biology  as  that  science.  Hence  physics,  or 
chemistry,  or  physiography,  or  advanced  botany,  or  advanced  zoology 
becomes  a  required  subject- for  all.  Economics  is  taught  in  but  two 
schools  having  the  general  course,  and  bookkeeping  in  but  five  schools. 
Hence  these  subjects  are  not  generally  available.  Thus  the  elective 
offering  of  the  third  year  of  professed  thirty-nine  periods  virtually 
shrinks  by  about  one-third.  The  only  subjects  that  are  generally  avail- 
able for  individual  choice  are  a  foreign  language  (5)  (Latin,  German,  or 
French)  ;  physics  (5)  ;  intermediate  algebra  (2)  ;  stenography  and  type- 
writing (4);  advanced  botany  (4);  advanced  zoology  (4),  and,  as  be- 
fore stated,  music  (i)  and  drawing  (i). 

4.    In  the  Fourth  Year 

As  in  the  preceding  years,  the  lack  of  availability  of  work  in  Greek, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  continues.  "Latin  V"  (additional  and  supplemen- 
tary Latin)  is  taught  in  only  three  schools,  and  "Greek  IV"  (additional 
and  supplementary  Greek)  in  only  a  single  school.  "English  V"  (addi- 
tional and  supplementary  English)  is  taught  as  a  distinct  course  in  but 
two  schools.  In  a  few  schools  the  regular  prescribed  work  in  English 
for  the  year  (English  IV),  which  is  assigned  three  periods  per  week 
in  the  course  of  study,  is  increased  in  intensiveness  to  four  or  five  hours 
j)er  week  by  adding  to  it  an  extra  hour  or  two  taken  from  the  optional 
course — "English  V."  The  same  is  true  in  rare  instances  respecting 
"Latin  IV"  and  "Latin  V."  Neither  practice  is  common,  however. 
Hence,  the  supplementary  courses  thus  provided  on  paper  play  a  very 
small  part  in  the  actual  work  of  the  schools.  "Science  VI,  Physiog- 
raphy," which  is  announced  in  the  printed  course  as  being  an  elective 
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subject  in  this  year,  is  precisely  the  same  course  as  that  offered  in  the 
second  year/  If  taken  then,  of  course,  it  becomes  no  longer  a  possible 
elective  for  the  senior.  The  same  is  true  of  chemistry,  which  is  offered 
in  the  second  year ;  of  the  advanced  courses  in  botany  and  zoology  which 
are  provided  in  the  third  year ;  and  "Domestic  Science  I,"  which  is  the 
same  as  the  course  in  domestic  science  offered  in  the  second  year.  Com- 
mercial law  is  actually  taught  in  but  three  schools;  "History  IV  (me- 
diaeval and  modern)"  is  actually  taught  in  but  three  schools.  Music  and 
drawing,  required  here  only  for  the  candidates  for  the  training  schools, 
and  meeting  but  once  per  week,  need  not  be  given  particular  attention. 

Thtis,  giving  to  the  course  for  the  fourth  year  the  most  liberal  in- 
terpretation possible,  for  the  majority  of  students  of  New  York  City 
the  availability  of  the  subjects  that  they  believe  will  best  serve  their  in- 
dividual needs  is  limited  to  the  following  offerings :  ( i )  A  fourth  year's 
study  in  foreign  language;  (2)  a  third  or  second  year's  study  in  one  or 
two  other  foreign  languages;  (3)  physiography  or  other  science  not 
already  passed;  (4)  advanced  mathematics;  (5)  stenography  and  type- 
writing; (6)  music  and  drawing. 

If,  however,  pupils  have  not  already  begun  a  second  foreign  language 
or  do  not  desire  to  pursue  the  first  foreign  language  beyond  the  term  of 
three  years  prescribed,  and  if  such  pupils  have  already  elected  and  passed 
physiography  and  chemistry  (one  of  which  they  will  almost  of  necessity 
have  been  obliged  to  take,  unless  they  have,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year,  elected  a  second  foreign  language),  the  scope  of  available 
material  for  them  is  meager  indeed.  In  fact,  such  material  is  limited  for 
them  in  most  of  the  schools  to  advanced  mathematics,  advanced  botany 
and  zoology,  commercial  branches,  and  drawing  and  music.  That  is  to 
say,  the  nominal  electives  open  to  seniors  according  to  the  official  course 
of  study  aggregate  seventy  periods  per  week.  The  actual  available  sub- 
jects open  to  tlie  senior  student  with  linguistic  tastes  aggregate  in  most 
.schools  thirty-eight  periods.  This  includes  all  work  available,  though 
much  of  it  would  undoubtedly  not  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  student 
of  this  type.  The  actual  available  subjects  open  to  the  senior  student 
without  linguistic  tastes,  and  who,  in  consequence,  would  naturally  elect 
chemistry  in  the  second  year  rather  than  a  second  foreign  language, 
would  aggregate,  in  most  schools,  only  twenty-two  periods,  and  would 
include,  in  general,  besides  the  science  work,  advanced  mathematics, 
typewriting  and  stenography,  drawing,  and  music,  some  of  which  would 
certainly  not  particularly  meet  his  needs. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  in  scope  or  range  of  subject  matter  the 
general  course  in  New  York  City  as  actually  administered  is  in  reality 
decidedly  more  narrow  than  the  printed  announcements  indicate,  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  the  opportunity  for  pupils  to  elect  work  that  is 
adapted  to  their  special  needs  and  interests  is  restricted  to  an  amount 
considerably  less  than  the  small  maximum  which  the  printed  course  of 
study  sets  forth. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  course  a  greater 
intensiveness  in  a  few  subjects  is  secured  than  the  printed  announcement 
indicates.  In  a  number  of  schools  in  the  city  plane  geometry  of  the 
second  year  is  given  five  periods  instead  of  four ;  English  history  of  the 
third  year  is  given  three  periods  instead  of  two;  and  English  of  the 
fourth  year  is  allotted  four  periods  instead  of  three.  In  other  respects, 
however,  the  nominal  and  the  real  assignments  of  periods  to  the  differ- 
ent subjects  coincide. 

IV— The  "Special  Courses"  in  New  York  City 

I.    Girls'  Technical  Course 

(i)  In  What  Schools  It  is  Found 

The  Washington  Irving  and  Bryant  High  Schools  offer  special  tech- 
nical courses  for  girls.  With  the  exception  of  the  course  for  library 
assistants,  which  is  four  years,  these  special  courses  are  three  years  in 
length. 

(2)    Analyzed  by  Years 

First  Year, — In  the  first  year  the  work  is  prescribed  for  all  students 
as  follows:  English  (5);^  commercial  arithmetic  (5);  German  or 
French  or  Spanish  or  technical  work  of  the  second  year  (5) ;  drawing 
(2) ;  domestic  science  and  art  (5) ;  physical  training,  including  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene  (2);  music  (i),  and  declamation  and  voice  training 
(i).  This  makes  a  total  of  twenty-six  periods  of  work,  80.8  per  cent. 
of  which  is  prescribed  and  19.2  per  cent,  alternative  between  a  language 
and  technical  work. 

Second  Year. — In  the  second  year  a  portion  of  the  work  is  prescribed, 
but,  in  addition  to  such  work,  each  pupil  is  permitted  to  elect  a  "group*' 
of  studies  selected  from  several  "groups,**  each  "group**  being  organized 
to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  a  different  set  of  students.  The  re- 
quired work  for  all  but  those  preparing  to  be  library  assistants  is :  Eng- 
lish (5)  ;  physical  training  (2)  ;  music  (i)  ;  declamation  and  voice  train- 
ing (i)  ;  and  drawing  (2).  In  the  cases  of  students  who  are  specializing 
in  commercial  work  or  designing,  the  modern  language  chosen  in  the 
first  year  may  be  continued  during  the  second  and  third  years  as  an  al- 
ternative for  music,  declamation,  and  drawing. 

The  groups  from  which  a  pupil  elects  one  group  are  as  follows : 

Group  I  (Stenographers  and  Typewriters). — Stenography,  typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping,  penmanship,  spelling,  and  office  practice — nineteen 
periods. 

Group  II  (Dressmakers  and  Embroiderers). — Sewing,  drafting,  fit- 

*The  figures  in  parenthesis,  following  the  name  of  the  subject,  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  class  exercises  per  week. 
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ting,  study  of  materials,  textiles,  color,  form,  and  design — ^nineteen 
periods. 

Group  III  (Milliners). — Millinery,  study  of  materials,  trimming, 
frame-making,  color,  form,  and  design — nineteen  periods. 

Group  IV  (Designers). — Design,  still  life,  plants,  casts,  composition, 
picture  study,  history  of  ornament,  textiles,  interior  decoration,  draperies, 
costume  design,  book  covers,  illustrating,  lettering — nineteen  periods. 

Group  V  (Library  Assistants). — The  course  in  which  this  group 
constitutes  the  offering  for  the  second  year  differs  from  the  other  tech- 
nical courses  in  that  it  is  four  years  in  length  instead  of  three.  It  also 
differs  in  being  somewhat  more  closely  allied  to  the  general  course  than 
are  the  other  technical  courses.  The  prescribed  work  in  this  course  in 
the  second  year  is  as  follows:  English  (5)  ;  ancient  history  (3)  ;  geom- 
etry (4) ;  German,  French,  Latin,  or  Spanish  (two  to  be  elected)  (10) ; 
physical  training  (2);  music  (i);  declamation  and  voice  training  (i) 
— twenty-six  periods.    No  elective  work  is  authorized  for  this  year. 

Third  Year. — In  the  third  and  last  year  of  all  the  technical  courses 
(except  the  course  for  library  assistants)  the  prescribed  work  is  as  fol- 
lows: English  (5);  physical  training  (2);  music  (i);  elocution  (i). 
(If  the  language  chosen  in  the  first  year  is  continued  until  the  third  year, 
music  and  elocution  are  not  required.)  The  elective  "groups"  in  this 
year  are  as  follows: 

Group  I,  as  in  second  year,  with  commercial  law  and  civics — twenty- 
one  periods. 

Group  II,  as  in  second  year — twenty-one  periods. 

Group  III,  as  in  second  year — twenty-one  periods. 

Group  IV,  as  in  second  year — twenty-one  periods. 

Group  V,  course  for  library  assistants:  English  (5)  ;  a  foreign  lan- 
guage (4)  ;  history  of  England  (3) ;  physical  training  (2)  ;  music  (i)  ; 
library  economy  (15) — thirty  periods. 

Fourth  Year, — The  course  for  library  assistants  continues  through 
a  fourth  year  as  follows:  English  (5)  ;  a  foreign  language  (4) ;  Amer- 
ican history  and  civics  (4);  library  economy  (12);  physical  training 
(2);  mediaeval  and  modern  history,  or  additional  library  work  (3) — 
thirty  periods. 

(3)    Analyzed  by  Departments 

a.  English, — English  is  offered  five  periods  per  week  throughout 
the  three-year  and  the  four-year  courses,  and  is  a  required  subject.  In 
the  three-year  course  elocution  is  required  in  the  first  year,  and  is  alterna- 
tive in  the  second  and  third.  In  the  four-year  course  it  is  required  in 
the  first  and  second  year  and  is  not  offered  during  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  ( i )  that  in  the  three  years'  course  88.9 
per  cent,  of  the  work  in  English  is  required,  and  ii.i  per  cent,  is  alterna- 
tive with  other  subjects,  and  (2)  that,  in  the  four-year  course,  100  per 
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cent,  of  the  work  is  prescribed. .  In  respect  to  intensiveness  the  instruc- 
tion is  adequate. 

Compared  with  the  offering  in  English  in  the  general  course,  there- 
fore, it  is  seen  that  one  more  period  is  prescribed  during  the  first  three- 
years  than  is  prescribed  for  the  entire  four  years  in  the  general  course. 
In  the  course  for  library  assistants  42.85  per  cent,  more  work  in  English 
is  offered  than  in  the  general  course.  Moreover,  each  of  the  courses  in« 
English,  except  the  course  of  the  first  year,  is  pursued  with  considerably 
more  intensiveness  than  the  corresponding  courses  in  the  general  course. 
The  work,  however,  differs  not  at  all  in  kind  and  content  from  the  work 
in  English  in  the  general  course. 

b.  Foreign  Languages. — In  the  three-year  course  the  work  in  lan- 
guage is  alternative  with  technical  work,  no  foreign  language  being  ab- 
solutely required.  French,  German,  and  Spanish  are  offered  during  the 
three  years,  and,  with  five  periods  per  week,  the  work  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently intensive. 

In  the  girls'  library  course  Latin  is  offered,  as  well  as  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Spanish,  and  all  of  the  work  is  alternative.  In  this  course, 
however,  after  the  first  year,  two  foreign  languages  are  required,  the 
work  being  assigned  five  periods  per  week  during  the  first  two  years 
and  four  periods  the  last  two  years.  This  arrangement  for  foreign  lan- 
guages seems  adequate  for  the  purpose;  it  is  sufficiently  extensive  in 
scope,  is  intensive  enough  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed,  and 
is  flexible  enough  in  administration  to  afford  each  pupil  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  that  work  which  will  best  serve  her  needs. 

In  the  course  for  library  assistants  the  prescribed  work  in  foreign 
languages  is  in  excess  of  the  work  required  in  the  general  course ;  in  air 
the  other  technical  "groups'*  there  is  greater  individual  choice  permitted. 

c.  History,  Civics,  and  Economics, — No  work  in  history,  civics,  and 
economics  is  offered  pupils  in  the  three-year  course — an  unwise  omission. 
In  the  library  assistant's  course  ancient  history,  three  periods  per  week; 
English  history,  three  periods,  and  United  States  history  and  civics,  four 
periods,  are  required.  Mediaeval  and  modern  history  is  an  alternative 
subject  offered  three  periods  per  week.  In  this  course  thirteen  periods 
per  week  of  historical  instruction  are  offered,  of  which  76.9  per  cent. 
is  required  and  13.1  per  cent,  is  alternative. 

Compared  with  the  offering  in  the  general  course,  therefore,  the 
provisions  for  the  pupils  in  the  three-year  course  are  much  less  generous. 
The  prescriptions  for  pupils  in  the  four-year  course  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  for  pupils  of  the  general  course. 

d.  Mathematics. — Commercial  arithmetic  is  prescribed  for  all  stu- 
dents five  periods  per  week  in  the  first  year.  No  other  work  in  mathe- 
matics is  offered  in  the  three-year  course.  In  the  library  assistant's 
course  plane  geometry  is  prescribed  in  the  second  year,  which,  with  com-^ 
mercial  arithmetic,  constitutes  the  entire  offering  in  mathematics  in  this 
course.    There  is  no  flexibility  in  either  of  the  courses. 
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e.  Natural  Science. — No  work  is  offered  in  natural  science  in  either 
one  of  these  "groups." 

f.  Technical  Subjects. — Technical  subjects  are  made  available  for 
all  pupils  after  the  first  year,  and  for  all  students,  except  those  preparing 
to  become  stenographers,  typewriters,  or  library  assistants,  a  minimum 
of  such  work  is  made  optional  even  in  the  first  year  in  place  of  foreign 
languages.  The  technical  subjects  include  commercial  work,  dressmak- 
ing, millinery,  designing,  and  library  work.  In  the  first  year  the  amount 
of  available  technical  work  aggregates  five  periods,  or  19.2  per  cent,  of 
the  standard  requirements  for  that  year.  In  the  second  year  nineteen 
periods  of  technical  work  are  prescribed  for  all  students  (except  those 
in  the  course  for  library  assistants),  and  in  the  third  year  twenty-one 
periods  of  such  work  are  prescribed.  The  prescriptions  for  each  of 
these  years,  however,  lie  within  alternative  groups  of  subjects,  and  hence, 
by  the  arrangement,  a  pupil  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  elect  a  line  of 
work  which  is  best  adapted  to  her  peculiar  needs. 

In  the  course  for  library  assistants  fifteen  periods  in  library  economy 
are  prescribed  for  the  third  year.  In  the  fourth  year  three  additional 
periods  in  technical  library  work  are  provided  as  an  alternative  for  three 
periods  in  mediaeval  and  modern  history. 

g.  Music,  Drawing,  and  Physical  Education. — One  period  of  music 
is  prescribed  in  the  first  year  of  the  three-year  course,  and  in  the  first 
three*  years  of  the  four-year  course.  In  the  second  and  third  years  of 
the  three-year  course  one  period  per  week  is  made  alternative. 

Two  periods  of  drawing  are  prescribed  in  the  first  year  of  both  the 
three-year  course  and  the  four-year  course.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
three-year  course  two  additional  periods  of  drawing  are  made  alternative. 

Two  periods  of  physical  training  are  prescribed  each  year  throughout 
each  course. 

(4)    General  Regulations  ^ 

1.  "A  period  shall  not  exceed  fifty  minutes." 

2.  "Physical  culture  and  music  shall  not  be  regarded  as  subjects 
requiring  preparation." 

3.  "Certificates  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete 
this  course." 

2.    Manual  Training  Course  for  Girls 

In  a  circular  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education,  giving  informa- 
tion relative  to  courses  in  the  high  schools,  a  "Manual  Training  Course 
of  Four  Years  for  Girls"  is  announced.  The  announcement  contains  the 
information  that,  "in  the  Manual  Training  and  Bushwick  High  Schools, 
Brooklyn,"  such  a  course  is  offered  "with  electives  in  sewing,  cooking, 
millinery,  etc.,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years."  ^ 

*  These  regulations  are  copied  verbatim  from  the  printed  course  of  study. 
'  From  a  circular  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education,  New  York  City. 
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A  Study  of  this  course  shows  that  it  is  identical  with  the  "General 
Course  of  Study"  except  in  the  matter  of  '^industrial  work  for  girls." 
Whereas  the  general  course  offers  a  year's  work  in  cooking  in  either  the 
second  or  fourth  years,  the  "manual  training  course  for  girls"  offers  a 
year  of  sewing  and  dressmaking,  four  periods  per  week,  during  the  sec- 
ond year;  a  year  of  cooking,  four  periods  per  week,  and  a  year  of  milli- 
nery, three  periods,  both  in  the  third  year;  and  further  work  to  the  ex- 
tent of  four  periods  in  sewing  and  dressmaking  in  the  fourth  year.  All 
of  this  work  is  elective.  From  this  analysis  it  is  clear  that  this  manual 
training  course  for  girls  is  in  reality  the  general  course  into  which  have 
been  introduced  eleven  additional  periods  of  domestic  arts  work. 

3.    Manual  Training,  Industrial  and  Technical  Courses  for  Boys 

(i)    In  What  Schools  They  are  Found 

"Manual  training,  industrial  and  technical  courses  of  four  years  are 
offered  to  boys  in  the  following  high  schools:  Stuyvesant,  Manhattan; 
Manual  Training,  Brooklyn ;  Bushwick,  Brooklyn ;  Bryant,  Queens.  The 
manual  training  course  prepares  for  admission  to  colleges,  schools  of 
engineering,  and  professional  schools.  The  industrial  or  technical  course 
offers  opportunities  for  special  work  in  woods  and  metals  and  in  ma- 
chine shop  practice,  and  is  intended  for  boys  who  will  enter  high  grade 
manufacturing  establishments  directly  from  school."  * 

(2)    Analyzed  by  Years 

In  the  first  year  of  this  course  English  (5),  elocution  (i),  algebra 
(5),  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing  (4),  music  (i),  physical  educa- 
tion (2),  and  joinery  (6)  are  prescribed.  German  (5)  or  French  (5) 
or  Latin  (5)  are  offered  as  alternative  subjects  (one  of  three  languages 
being  required).  Physiology  and  hygiene  (as  required  by  law)  are  pre- 
scribed for  the  equivalent  of  four  lessons  a  week  for  ten  weeks.  The 
prescribed  subjects,  therefore,  constitute  82.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  offer- 
ing, and  the  alternative  subjects  17.2  per  cent. 

In  the  second  year  English  (3),  plane  geometry  (4),  the  continua- 
tion of  the  same  foreign  language  elected  in  the  first  year  (5),  freehand 
and  mechanical  drawing  (4),  woodturning,  patternmaking,  molding, 
and  sheet  metal  work  (6),  music  (i),  and  physical  education  (2)  are 
prescribed.  Chemistry  (5)  and  a  second  language  (5)  are  offered  as 
alternatives.  The  prescribed  subjects,  therefore,  constitute  83.33  P^^ 
cent,  of  the  offering,  and  alternative  subjects  16.77  P^^  ^^^^^ 

In  the  third  year  English  (3),  a  continuation  of  the  same  foreign 
language  elected  in  the  first  year  (5),  physics  (5),  advanced  algebra  and 
trigonometry  (3),  mechanical  drawing  (2),  physical  education  (2),  and 
forging  (6)  are  prescribed.    The  second  language  (5)  (if  such  has  been 

'These  regulations  arc  copied  verbatim  from  the  printed  course  of  study. 
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elected  in  the  second  year)  may  be  continued,  and  chemistry  (4)  or  an 
additional  language  (4)  may  be  taken.  German,  French,  or  chemistry 
must  be  pursued  during  this  year.  The  prescribed  subjects,  therefore, 
constitute  85.71  per  cent,  of  the  offering,  and  the  elective  subjects  14.29 
per  cent. 

In  the  fourth  year  English  (3),  a  foreign  language  (4),  English 
and  American  history  and  civics  (4),  mechanical  drawing  (2),  physical 
education  (2),  and  machine  shop  practice  (6)  are  prescribed.  "With 
the  approval  of  the  principal,  a  pupil  preparing  for  a  technical  college 
course  may  substitute  an  academic  subject  for  machine  shop  practice."  ^ 
Two  subjects  must  be  chosen  from  the  following:  A  second  language 
(4),  chemistry  (4),  physics  (4),  and  spherical  trigonometry  and  solid 
geometry  (4).  The  prescribed  subjects,  therefore,  make  up  72.4  per 
cent,  of  the  offering,  and  alternative  subjects  27.6  per  cent. 

(3)    Analyzed  by  Departments 

a.  English, — The  course  in  English  consists  of  fourteen  periods  of 
work,  and  differs  neither  in  scope,  intensiveness,  nor  flexibility  from  the 
work  prescribed  in  the  general  course. 

b.  Foreign  Languages, — The  offering  in  foreign  languages  consists 
of  work  in  Latin,  French,  and  German,  each  being  accorded  a  total  of 
nineteen  periods.  A  pupil  is  required  to  pursue  one  of  these  languages 
for  three  years,  and  after  the  first  year  may  elect  the  other  two  languages. 
So  far  as  the  printed  announcements  of  the  work  indicate,  the  character 
of  the  offering  in  this  department  differs  not  at  all  from  the  foreign 
language  study  in  the  general  course.  In  scope,  intensiveness,  and  flexi- 
bility of  administration  the  provisions  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  provi- 
sions for  the  general  course. 

c.  History,  Cizncs,  and  Economics. — The  only  historical  work  which 
is  available  for  pupils  in  the  manual  training  course  for  boys  is  United 
States  history  and  civics.  This  course  is  assigned  four  periods  per  week 
and  is  prescribed  for  all  students  in  the  fourth  year.  The  offering  in 
history,  civics,  and  economics  is,  therefore,  decidedly  smaller  in  amount 
than  the  offerings  in  the  general  course. 

d.  Mathematics. — Four  years'  work  is  provided  in  mathematics, 
with  a  total  offering  of  sixteen  periods.  Of  this  offering  75  per  cent, 
is  prescribed  and  25  per  cent,  is  elective.  The  scope,  intensiveness,  and 
flexibility  of  the  work  in  the  first  and  second  years  differ  not  at  all  from 
the  work  of  the  same  years  in  the  general  course.  In  the  third  year,  in 
place  of  advanced  algebra  and  advanced  plane  geometry,  as  provided  in 
the  general  course,  the  work  here  consists  of  advanced  algebra  and  plane 
trigonometry.  In  the  fourth  year,  in  place  of  the  plane  trigonometry  and 
solid  geometry,  which  are  offered  in  the  general  course,  spherical  trigo- 
nometry and  solid  geometry  are  found.     So  far  as  the  printed  announce- 

'  From  a  note  in  the  announcement  of  the  course. 
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ments  indicate,  there  is  no  decided  difference  in  the  content  of  these 
courses  from  what  is  found  in  the  corresponding  courses  in  the  general 
course. 

e.  Natural  Scieftce. — Chemistry,  elementary  and  advanced,  is  of- 
fered to  the  extent  of  nine  periods  per  week,  as  an  alternative  subject. 
Elementary  physics  is  prescribed  for  five  periods,  and  an  advanced  course 
in  physics,  with  four  periods  per  week,  is  provided  as  an  alternative  sub- 
ject. The  total  offering  in  natural  science,  therefore,  is  eighteen  pe- 
riods, of  which  27.8  per  cent,  is  prescribed  and  72.8  per  cent,  is  alterna- 
tive. 

The  provisions  for  work  in  natural  science  in  the  manual  training, 
industrial,  and  technical  course  differ,  tlierefore,  from  the  offering  in 
the  general  course  in  these  respects,  namely :  ( 1 )  A  ten  weeks'  course  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  takes  the  place  of  the  year's  work  in  biology  in 
the  general  course;  (2)  no  courses  corresponding  to  the  advanced  courses 
in  botany  and  zoology  or  to  the  course  in  physiography  are  provided; 
and  (3)  specialized  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry  are  provided. 

f.  Industrial  and  Technical  Subjects. — Twenty-four  periods  devoted 
to  the  various  aspects  of  shop  work  are  offered  during  the  four  years, 
and  the  total  amount  is  prescribed  for  all  students.^  The  work  includes 
joinery,  woodturning,  patternmaking,  molding,  sheet  metal  work,  forg- 
ing, and  machine  shop  practice.  The  scope  of  the  offering  is,  therefore, 
large,  and  the  intensiveness  with  which  it  is  pursued  is  good.  There  is, 
however,  little  flexibility  jn  administration.  Boys  with  special  technical 
interests  find  little  opportunity  to  specialize  in  the  aspects  of  technical 
work  which  appeal  to  them  most. 

g.  MusiCj  Drawing,  and  Physical  Training. — Vocal  music  is  pre- 
scribed one  period  per  week  throughout  the  first  two  years,  the  prescrip- 
tion being  the  same  in  amount  as  that  in  the  general  course. 

Drawing  during  the  first  two  years  includes  freehand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  and  is  assigned  four  periods  per  week  during  both  of  these 
years.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  mechanical  drawing  only  is  of- 
fered, two  periods  per  week  being  assigned  to  the  subject.  The  total 
offering  in  drawing,  therefore,  is  twelve  periods,  all  of  which  are  pre- 
scribed. 

The  offering  in  drawing  in  the  general  course  and  in  the  manual 
training,  industrial,  and  technical  course  differs,  therefore,  in  that  (i) 
mechanical  drawing  for  the  equivalent  of  eight  periods  is  offered  in  the 
latter  course,  but  not  in  the  former,  and  (2)  that  no  freehand  drawing  is 
provided  in  the  manual  training,  industrial,  and  technical  course  after 
the  second  year. 

The  prescribed  work  in  physical  training  is  precisely  the  same  as  in 
the  general  course,  namely,  two  periods  per  week  for  the  entire  four 
years. 

*  Exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  principal  for  pupils  of  the  fourth  year  who 
arc  preparing  for  a  technical  college  course.  These  pupils  may  substitute  additional 
academic  branches  for  the  shop  work. 
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Summarizing,  the  work  provided  in  the  manual  training,  industrial, 
and  technical  course  coincides  in  many  particulars  with  the  work  of  the 
general  course.  The  prescriptions,  in  respect  to  the  total  number  of  pe- 
riods in  English,  foreign  languages,  music,  physical  education,  and  elo- 
cution, are  the  same.  Neither  is  there  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
content  and  in  the  class  procedure  in  these  subjects  in  the  two  courses. 
The  elementary  work  in  mathematics  and  in  chemistry  and  physics  does 
not  differ  in  the  two  courses,  and  the  single  course  in  United  States  his- 
tory and  civics  is  the  same  in  each  course.  The  only  significant  differ- 
ences, therefore,  between  the  general  course  and  the  manual  training, 
industrial,  and  technical  course  consist  of  the  introduction  into  the  latter 
course  of  (i)  spherical  trigonometry,  (2)  specialized,  intensive  courses 
in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  (3)  industrial  work.  The  differences  are 
in  the  kind  and  not  in  the  content  of  subjects,  or  in  the  method  of  treat- 
ing them. 

4.    Commercial  Courses 

(i)    In  What  Schools  They  are  Found 

A  commercial  course  of  four  years  is  found  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Manhattan,  and  in  the  Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn. 
In  the  latter  school  is  also  a  three-year  course.  A  commercial  course  of 
three  years  is  also  offered  in  the  following  high  schools:  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, Brooklyn  (girls)  ;  Bushwick,  Brooklyn  (girls)  ;  Washington  Irv- 
ing, Manhattan  (girls)  ;  Morris,  Bronx  (boys  end  girls) ;  Flushing,  Far 
Rockaway,  Jamaica,  Newtown,  and  Richmond  Hill,  all  of  Queens  (boys 
and  girls);  and  Curtis,  Richmond  (boys  and  girls ).^ 


V— The  Special  Courses  in  New  York  City  Compared  with  Special  Courses 
in  Ten  Representative  Cities ' 

We  have  treated  the  published  special  courses  of  study  in  the  ten 
cities  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  we  treated  the  general  courses 
in  these  cities  (see  p.  236),  and  for  the  same  reasons.  In  consequence 
we  present  here  only  a  somewhat  detailed  summary  of  the  results  ob- 
tained from  those  analyses.^ 

I.    In  What  Cities  Special  Courses  or  Schools  are  Found 

The  analyses  of  the  special  courses  of  study  show  that,  of  the  ten 
cities  compared,  five  (Boston,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  and  New- 
ark) provide  differentiated  or  special  high  schools  devoting  their  efforts 

'  Commercial  education  in  New  York  City  is  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report, 
and  hence  is  not  dealt  with  here.  See  Assistant  Superintendent  Thompson's  re- 
port. 

'  See  list,  p.  236. 

•The  working  papers  of  these  analyses  have  been  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
School  Inquiry. 
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to  intensive  training  in  special  or  technical  lines.  These  five  cities  pro- 
vide such  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls.  All  ten  of  the  cities,  however, 
save  Indianapolis,  offer,  in  addition,  special  courses  in  mechanic  arts 
for  boys,  domestic  and  applied  art  for  girls,  and  commercial  work  for 
both  boys  and  girls  in  all  of  the  general  high  schools.  Indianapolis  con- 
fines all  work  in  mechanic  arts  for  boys  and  domestic  art  and  science  for 
girls  to  the  one  school,  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  but  this  school 
is  not  regarded  as  a  strictly  technical  school.  The  restriction  to  this 
school  of  the  subjects  mentioned  is  purely  a  matter  of  local  convenience, 
the  work  in  every  respect  being  considered  academic  and  cultural  in  char- 
acter, not  vocational. 

Of  the  five  cities  having  special  high  schools,  three  have  only  one 
such  school  (Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Newark) ;  one  city  (Cleveland)  has 
two,  and  one  city  (Boston)  has  five.  In  the  other  cities  all  technical  and 
quasi- vocational  work  is  organized  within  the  general  high  schools.  New 
York  City,  therefore,  in  administering  the  technical  instruction  through 
differentiated  high  schools,  finds  support  in  other  large  cities;  but,  per 
contra,  the  practice  elsewhere  suggests  that  a  portion  of  such  instruction 
and  training  can  also  advantageously  and  economically  be  gfiven  in  the 
general  schools. 

3.    The  Aim  is  Quasi-Vocational 

The  aim  in  all  of  the  special  schools  ^  in  each  of  the  cities  compared 
is  to  give  a  vocational  turn  to  the  instruction  and  training,  but  not  to 
confine  the  education  to  narrow  channels.  Wherever  the  instruction  is 
organized  as  a  special  course  within  the  general  high  school,  the  aim  is 
to  furnish  specialized  or  intensified  training  in  some  one  or  more  sub- 
jects, but  to  base  such  training  upon  a  broad  foundation  of  general  train- 
ing. In  respect  to  the  aim  set  up  for  the  special  courses  or  special  schools 
New  York  City  is,  therefore,  in  general  harmony  with  the  practice  else- 
where. 

3.    Scope  and  Intensiveness  of  Subject  Matter 

Each  of  the  ten  cities  compared  provides  at  least  a  two  years'  offering 
in  mechanic  arts  for  boys  in  its  general  high  schools.  Most  of  the  cities 
provide  a  four-year  course.  All  ten  cities  (except  Milwaukee)  provide 
a  similar  offering  for  girls  in  domestic  science  and  art  or  in  applied  art. 

*Thc  special  schools  are  given  the  following  names:  In  Detroit,  "Cass  Technical 
High  School"  (Jboys  and  girls),  giving  mechanic  arts  and  commercial  subjects;  in 
Indianapolis,  "Manual  Training  High  School"  (boys  and  girls),  giving  mechanic  and 
domestic  arts  and  commercial  subjects;  in  Newark,  "East  Side  Commercial  and 
Manual  Training  High  School"  (boys  and  girls),  giving  a  general  course,  and 
mechanic,  domestic,  and  industrial  arts  and  commercial  subjects;  in  Cleveland,  the 
"High  School  of  Commerce"  (boys  and  girls),  and  the  "Technical  High  Schoor 
(boys  and  girls)  ;  in  Boston,  the  "Mechanic  Arts  High  School  for  Boys,"  the  "Mirfi 
School  of  Practical  Arts  for  Girls,"  the  "High  School  of  Commerce"  (boys),  toe 
"Boys'  Latin  School."  and  the  "Girls'  Latin  School." 
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In  every  case,  however,  the  special  work  is  based  upon  and  permeated 
with  much  work  in  the  academic  branches.  English,  mathematics, 
history  and  civics,  and  elementary  science  find  place  for  one  year  or 
more  in  every  city. 

In  most  of  the  cities  foreign  language  study,  particularly  modem 
foreign  language  study,  is  provided  in  the  special  courses  or  special 
schools,  and  in  several  it  is  prescribed  for  all  students. 

In  the  manual  arts  courses  for  boys  the  technical  work  includes  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  history  and  geography,  economics,  drawing, 
carpentry  and  wood-carving,  wood-turning,  pattern-making,  forging,  ma- 
chine shop  practice,  and  differentiated  courses  in  natural  science  and 
mathematics. 

In  the  practical  arts  courses  for  girls  are  found  the  technical  subjects 
of  sewing,  cooking,  dressmaking,  millinery,  household  science  (home 
sanitation,  furnishing,  decoration,  and  care),  household  accounts,  and 
home  nursing.  In  a  few  cities  the  additional  subjects  of  household 
management,  home  architecture,  food  and  nutrition,  dietetics,  launder- 
ing, textile  handicraft,  metal  work,  pottery,  designing,  color  and  design, 
charcoal  and  illustrating,  sketching  and  water  color,  history  of  art  or 
history  of  music  are  provided. 

Commercial  work  for  both  boys  and  girls  includes,  as  the  distinctly 
technical  subjects,  penmanship,  bookkeeping,  correspondence,  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting,  commercial  geography,  commercial  history,  com- 
mercial English,  commercial  arithmetic,  accounts,  and  banking. 

In  addition  to  the  three  more  common  special  courses  just  mentioned 
(manual  arts  for  boys,  practical  arts  for  girls,  and  commercial  courses), 
a  few  cities  provide  intensified  or  specialized  courses  in  several  other 
departments.  Thus,  for  example,  Chicago  offers  the  following  special 
courses:  (i)  a  "builder's  course,"  aiming  to  prepare  students  for  the 
building  industries  and  to  help  to  fit  young  men  "after  a  reasonable  ap- 
prenticeship" to  take  positions  as  foremen,  superintendents,  or  general 
contractors;  (2)  an  "architectural  course."  planned  to  train  individuals 
to  become  architects  and  draftsmen,  or  to  give  a  general  course  in  me- 
chanical drawing;  and  (3)  an  "arts  course,"  designed  for  those  interested 
in  drawing,  design,  arts,  and  crafts.  In  addition,  Chicago  provides  eight 
"two-year  vocational  courses  for  boys"  and  four  "two-year  vocational 
courses  for  girls,"  all  work  in  any  of  these  courses  being  credited  toward 
graduation  from  the  four-year  course. 

Los  Angeles  provides  fifty-three  differentiated  courses  in  the  six  high 
schools  of  the  city.  Of  these  courses  eighteen  have  a  decidedly  technical 
bearing.  These  are:  (i)  mechanic  arts;  (2)  domestic  arts;  (3)  fine 
arts;  (4)  commercial;  (5)  electricity;  (6)  mineralogy;  (7)  surveying; 
(8)  mechanical  drafting;  (9)  architecture;  (10)  pattern-making;  (11) 
dressmaking;  (12)  millinery;  (13)  forging;  (14)  foundry;  (15)  cab- 
inet-making; (16)  machine  shop;  (17)  mining  and  civil  engineering; 
and  (18)  agriculture. 
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Cincinnati  provides  seven  technical  curricula,  among  the  seven  being 
a  course  in  art  and  a  course  in  music. 

Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  Milwaukee  also  provide  special  two-year  vo- 
cational courses  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

In  comparison  with  the  provisions  for  special  or  technical  courses 
elsewhere,  therefore.  New  York  City  is  seen  to  be  far  from  abreast  of 
the  times.  In  the  scope  and  intensiveness  of  industrial  work  for  boys,  in- 
dustrial work  for  girls,  and  commercial  work  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
it  suffers  by  comparison  with  several  of  the  other  cities.  This  is  strik- 
ingly true  in  respect  to  the  offering  in  these  subjects  in  the  general  or  **re- 
gional"  high  schools.  Moreover,  considering  the  size  of  the  city,  the 
various  nationalities  represented,  and  the  different  intellectual,  artistic, 
and  vocational  aptitudes  among  the  students,  the  provisions  for  special 
courses  or  special  schools  of  other  types  in  New  York  City  fall  far  short 
of  what  is  being  undertaken  in  several  other  places.  In  the  few  special 
schools  that  are  operated  in  New  York  City  the  scope  and  intensiveness 
compare  fairly  well — though  not  fully — with  similar  schools  in  other 
cities. 

4.    FlexibiUty 

In  nearly  every  one  of  the  ten  cities  compared  the  special  courses  or 
special  schools  have  been  rendered  available  to  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  boys  and  girls  by  reason  of  the  flexibility  with  which  the  work 
has  been  administered.  Instead  of  concentrating  most  of  the  special 
courses  in  one  special  school  or  in  a  few  special  schools,  the  majority 
of  the  ten  cities  have  organized  those  courses  in  general  schools.  Even 
in  those  cities  in  which  two  or  more  special  schools  are  provided,  the 
rudiments  of  the  special  technical  branches  are  usually  offered  in  the 
general  schools.  Hence,  in  nearly  all  of  these  cities,  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  for  boys  and  girls  to  test  their  interests  in  special  lines  of 
work  before  definitely  electing  to  pursue  any  line  of  work  intensively. 

In  all  of  the  cities  the  work  for  the  first  three  years  in  any  special 
course  is  pretty  definitely  outlined  and  prescribed.  In  the  fourth  year, 
however,  the  practice  is  usual  to  allow  individuals  to  specialize  somewhat 
closely  upon  that  particular  aspect  of  the  work  which  appeals  most  thor- 
oughly to  their  interests.  In  many  of  these  cities,  too,  the  work  of  the 
prescribed  academic  subjects  in  the  special  courses  is  closely  correlated 
with  the  technical  branches.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  commercial 
courses  the  work  in  English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  history, 
and  science  take  on  a  decided  commercial  bias.  In  the  manual  training 
and  domestic  arts  courses  the  same  branches  emphasize  the  industrial 
aspects. 

The  most  striking  difference  discovered  in  comparing  New  York 
City  with  the  ten  other  cities  under  consideration  is  the  paucity  with 
which  special  courses  are  organized  and  the  rigidity  with  which  they 
are  administered.     That  is  to  say,  work  in  the  semi-academic,  technical, 
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or  semi-vocational  subjects  is  made  difficult  of  attainment.  This  is  pe- 
culiarly true  of  offerings  in  manual  arts  and  in  domestic  arts.  Though 
the  former  subjects  are  offered  in  four  high  schools,  naturally  fewer 
boys  will  secure  the  training  in  them  than  would  be  the  case  if  every 
general  high  school  also  provided  courses  in  such  subjects.  Certainly 
the  administration  of  mechanic  arts  courses  in  other  cities  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  in  New  York  City. 

Much  the  same  differences  exist  respecting  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  practical  work  for  girls.  In  nine  of  the  ten  school  sys- 
tems considered  girls  may  elect  to  pursue  special  courses  of  this  type  for 
at  least  two  years  in  almost  every  general  high  school.  In  New  York 
City  very  little  work  of  this  kind  is  easily  available,  since  little  is  offered 
in  the  general  schools,  and  the  special  schools  providing  the  instruction 
are  few,  and,  for  thousands,  are  far  distant. 

The  administration  of  commercial  work  in  New  York  City  and  in 
the  other  cities  is  more  nearly  on  a  common  basis,  but  even  in  this  de- 
partment other  cities  make  the  instruction  much  more  available  for  all 
than  does  New  York  City. 

Finally,  New  York  City,  in  comparison  with  the  other  cities,  pro- 
vides a  very  small  number  of  special  courses  in  which  the  core  of  the 
work  is  academic  in  character  or  specialized  without  being  technical. 
The  only  special  course  of  this  kind  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents in  New  York  City  is  the  scientific  course  of  four  years  of- 
fered to  boys  in  the  Stuyvesant  High  School.  Moreover,  within  each 
of  the  special  courses,  there  is  no  notable  differentiation  in  the  content 
of  the  subject  matter  or  in  the  method  of  its  presentation  from  what  is 
found  in  the  general  course. 

In  view  of  the  administration  of  special  courses  or  special  schools 
elsewhere,  therefore,  it  appears  (i)  that  there  are  fewer  such  courses 
or  schools  than  the  complex  social  and  business  interests  of  New  York 
City  demand,  and  the  physical  difficulties  of  attending  widely  separated 
schools  make  desirable;  and  (2)  that  the  special  courses  and  special 
schools  at  present  provided  in  New  York  City  are  not  as  thoroughly 
specialized  as  the  organization  of  similar  courses  in  other  cities  suggests 
as  wise. 
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VI — Criticisms  and  Recommendations  Respecting  tiie  General  Organization 
and  Administration  of  tiie  High  School  Programs  (Courses)  of  Study 
in  New  York  City 

Introductory 

In  the  preceding  analyses  and  comparisons  it  has  been  shown  that, 
in  organizing  the  high  school  work  in  ( i )  general  courses  or  in  general 
or  "regional"  high  schools,  in  (2)  special  or  technical  courses  within  the 
general  schools  parallel  to  the  general  course,  and  in  (3)  special  differ- 
entiated schools,  New  York  City  is  in  harmony  with  the  practice  found 
in  many  cities.  This  practice  rests  on  the  established  American  principle 
that  the  function  of  the  public  schools  is  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  every  youth  in  the  land,  and  upon  the  obvious  truth 
that  no  two  individuals  are  constituted  with  precisely  the  same  capacities 
or  interests.  "Equal  educational  opportunities"  can  never  justly  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  precisely  the  same  opportunities  for  all;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  opportunities  as  varied  as  individual 
and  social  needs  require. 

Youths  who  complete  the  elementary  schools  can  be  classified  in  two 
divisions:  (i)  Those  who  go  to  high  school,  and  (2)  those  who  do  not.^ 
We  are  here  concerned  with  the  first  group. 

Of  the  pupils  entering  the  high  schools  there  are  again  two  distinct 
classes  or  groups :  first,  those  who  have  not  yet  developed  any  particular 
aptitudes  or  interests,  or  have  not  decided  on  any  particular  life  work; 
and,  second,  those  who  have.^ 

The  first  main  division  of  the  pupils  who  enter  high  schools  is  com- 
posed of  those  individuals  who  possess  no  decided  bent,  who  have  not 
yet  discovered  their  permanent  interests,  who  have  no  definite  goal,  and 
who  have  not  much  idea  of  what  a  high  school  can  give  or  what  they 
should  seek  within  it.  The  number  of  such  pupils  is  large.  There  is 
no  doubt  also  that  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  who  enter  a  high  school 
with  rather  definite  aims  and  ideals  change  their  aims  and  ideals  very 
materially  if  their  stay  in  school  is  sufficiently  prolonged.  This  is  in- 
evitable. Ideals  are  constantly  shifting  and  changing  for  most  adults; 
in  adolescence  instability  is  a  common  characteristic.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  boys  and  girls  at  this  stage  begin  life  anew.  In  some  respects 
they  are  more  helpless  and  dependent  at  this  time  than  in  the  days  of 
their  childhood.  They  cannot  make  adjustments  readily,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  urged  to  do  so  over-rapid ly.    Hence,  for  these  large  numbers, 

*In  1909-1910,  31,341  students  were  graduated  from  the  public  elementary  schools 
in  New  York  City,  and,  of  this  number,  19,612  entered  high  schools,  i.  c.,  63  per  cent, 
of  the  graduates  entered  high  school  and  37  per  cent,  did  not.  (From  Table  LXVIII 
of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  July  31,  1910, 
p.  138.) 

•There  are  no  available  statistics  respecting  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  two 
divisions  mentioned  here.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  to  all  high-school  adminis- 
trators, however,  that  such  classes  of  pupils  exist 
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the  period  should  be  one  of  self-discovery,  testing,  and  general  develop- 
ment. For  them,  therefore,  the  general  high  school  or  the  general  course 
in  the  high  school  seems  the  wisest — at  least  during  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years.  Before  the  age  of  sixteen,  high  school  boys  and  girls  are 
generally  too  young  and  have  had  too  little  experience  to  decide  perma- 
nently and  positively  upon  a  vocation  for  life  and  a  curriculum  that  will 
lead  to  it. 

The  ambitions,  aptitudes,  and  resources  of  the  second  main  division 
of  pupils  have  enabled  or  forced  them  early  to  select  a  goal  in  life,  and 
prompted  them  to  shape  their  education  in  the  best  ways  to  realize  their 
purposes.  All  that  they  require  is  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  instruc- 
tion that  will  be  conducive  to  this  end.  Of  course,  no  fixed  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  this  group  has  ever  been  made  or  can  be  made.  We 
may,  however,  for  our  present  purpose,  subdivide  them  into  six  groups : 
first,  those  who  plan  definitely  to"  complete  the  high  school  course  and 
later  to  enter  various  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  high 
school  for  them  is  a  preparatory  school ;  and,  if  it  fulfills  its  function  in 
this  respect,  it  must  provide  such  training  as  the  colleges  demand  for  ad- 
mission. Second,  there  is  a  class  who  plan  definitely  to  complete  the 
high  school  and  to  enter  higher  technical  schools,  engineering  schools, 
oftices,  or  other  positions  connected  with  industry.  The  demand  made 
by  this  class  is,  like  those  of  group  one,  for  instruction  that  will  fit  them 
to  enter  advantageously  upon  their  chosen  career.  For  the  members  of 
this  group  manual  training,  drawing,  applied  mathematics,  and  specialized 
courses  in  science  are  preferable,  if  not  essential.  Third,  there  is  a  group 
composed  of  those  whose  talents,  environment,  and  tastes  lead  them  to 
seek  instruction  which  will  enable  them,  on  the  completion  of  a  four  or 
five-year  course  in  the  high  school,  to  enter  the  various  paths  of  directive 
business.  They  do  not  expect  to  engage  in  routine  office  duties  or  clerk- 
ships, or  to  enter  other  subordinate  business  positions;  but  they  aspire 
to  positions  of  leadership  in  trade,  transportation,  finance,  industry,  and 
other  business  callings.  For  this  group  a  thorough  business  course  in  a 
high  school  of  commerce  or  in  a  general  school,  preferably  the  former, 
is  desirable.  Fourth,  there  is  a  group  whose  ability,  ambitions,  and  re- 
sources lead  them  to  seek  to  fit  themselves  to  occupy  subordinate  posi- 
tions in  professional,  business,  and  commercial  offices,  and  who,  there- 
fore, look  to  the  high  schools  to  equip  them  as  fully  as  possible  for  such 
positions.  The  general  commercial  or  business  course  in  the  schools, 
largely  clerical  in  character,  seeks  to  serve  the  interests  of  this  class  of 
pupils.  Fifth,  there  is  a  group,  mostly  girls,  who  enter  the  high  schools 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  preparing  to  become  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  city.  A  course  of  study  embodying  the  prescriptions 
of  the  city  training  schools  and  other  subjects  fitting  generally  for  this 
kind  of  work  must,  therefore,  be  provided.  Sixth,  there  is  a  very  large 
group  of  both  boys  and  girls  entering  the  high  school  each  year,  knowing 
-definitely  that  they  will  be  unable  to  complete  the  entire  four-year  course. 
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but  anxious  to  secure  as  much  training  as  possible  in  the  brief  time  at 
their  disposal.  For  the  most  part,  these  pupils  expect  to  enter  upon  one 
of  two  or  three  definite  lines  of  activity.  These  activities  are :  ( i )  office 
duties  in  very  subordinate  places;  (2)  clerkships,  and  (3)  industrial 
work.  The  expectation  and  hope  of  these  pupils  is  that  they  will  receive 
as  much  training  in  efficiency  as  their  stay  in  the  school  makes  possible. 
Moreover,  the  ideal  of  equal  educational  opportunities  entitles  them  to 
such  training. 

These  then  are  the  six  types  of  pupils  who  ordinarily  enter  the  New 
York  City  high  schools  with  definite  aims  and  purposes.  If  our  demo- 
cratic ideals  are  to  be  approximately  realized,  definite  provision  for  all 
these  classes  is  both  just  and  imperative.  The  aims  of  a  school  system 
must  always  determine  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  and  the  methods 
of  instruction.  Whether  provision  for  these  six  divisions  of  pupils  is 
made  in  separate  schools,  or  in  sei)arate  curricula  ^  within  particular 
schools,  is  not  fundamental ;  the  essential  fact  is  that  such  distinct  classes 
of  pupils  do  exist  in  numbers  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  consideration 
of  their  particular  needs  imperative  in  New  York  City,  as  elsewhere,  and 
that  training  essential  to  the  real  welfare  of  the  individuals  themselves, 
and  the  City,  the  State,  and  the  nation  at  large  must  be  provided. 

Hence  educational  theory  and  common  practice  throughout  the  coun- 
try support  the  principle  of  organizing  high  school  education  into  (i) 
general  curricula  to  serve  that  large  body  of  pupils  who,  at  the  outset 
of  their  high  school  work,  do  not  know  their  own  points  of  strength  and 
weakness;  who  are  not  forced  by  necessity  to  select  at  once  a  calling  in 
life;  and  who  have  no  well-defined  educational  ambitions;  and  into  (2) 
special  curricula  to  serve  those  pupils  who  have  more  or  less  fixed  or 
predetermined  plans,  based  upon  individual  capacities  or  ambitions,  or 
determined  by  social  conditions  outside  of  the  individual  himself.  We, 
therefore,  comipend  the  general  plan  of  organization  of  the  high-school 
system  of  New, York  City. 

Commending  the  general  plan  of  organization,  however,  is  entirely 
different  from  approving  the  actual  administration  of  that  plan.  In  con- 
sidering the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  the  system,  two  questions 
force  themselves  to  the  front  for  answer.  The  first  is:  Is  the  general 
course  or  the  general  high  school  as  broad  in  the  scope  of  the  subject 
matter  offered,  as  continuous  and  intensive  in  the  instruction  provided, 
as  flexible  in  the  administration  of  the  work,  and  as  readily  available 
as  it  should  be  to  meet  the  complex  needs  of  a  city  of  nearly  five  million 
people,^  divided  into  fifty-four  different  nationalities,*  representing  all 
degrees  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  exhibiting  all  variations  in  interest, 

*The  nomenclature  herein  adopted  is  that  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  See  p.  225 
of  this  report. 

*  The  federal  census  of  1910  gives  New  York  City  a  population  of  4,766^$. 

■  See  special  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  for  December 
31st,  1909.    The  figures  arc  based  on  statistics  secured  in  December,  1908. 
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temperaments,  aptitudes,  ambitions,  and  resources?  The  second  question 
is:  Are  the  special  courses  or  special  schools  as  numerous,  as  differen- 
tiated in  kind,  as  broad  in  scope,  as  intensive  in  training,  as  available  to 
those  who  need  them,  and  as  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  those  seeking 
to  enter  them  as  the  city  ought  to  be  providing?  The  answer  in  both 
instances  must  be  **No."  A  consideration  in  detail  of  the  two  types  of 
schools  is  necessary.  The  discussion  will  treat  first  the  general  course 
and  the  general  school,  and  then  the  special  courses  and  the  special 
schools. 

I.    The  "General  Cousre"*and  General  School  Considered 
(i)    As  to  Availability 

The  question  of  the  availability  of  the  general  course  for  all  who  could 
or  would  profit  by  it  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  adequacy  of 
high  school  facilities  in  New  York  City.  Since,  however,  seventeen 
of  the  twenty  high  schools  provide  a  general  course,  discussion  of  the 
availability  of  this  type  of  instruction  must  deal  with  the  distribution  of 
these  schools  over  the  city,  and  the  actual  provision  within  them  of  op- 
portunities for  appropriate  general  election  of  studies. 

The  enormous  size  of  most  of  the  high  schools  in  New  York  City 
and  the  resulting  fact  that  there  are  comparatively  few  high  schools  for 
a  city  the  size  of  New  York,*  keep  the  schools  long  distances  from  a  large 
part  of  the  high  school  population.  Long  distances,  necessitating  the  em- 
ployment of  mechanical  means  of  travel,  impose  considerable  expendi- 
tures of  time  and  money  upon  young  people  seeking  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. For  many  pupils  these  incidental  expenses  are  prohibitive  of  a 
high  school  education.  For  many  others,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  they  are 
the  determining  factor  in  the  selection  of  a  school  to  be  attended  and  in 
the  length  of  time  devoted  to  such  schooling.^ 

When,  moreover,  we  note  that  nearly  every  high  school  in  Manhat- 
tan and  Brooklyn  is  a  differentiated  school  in  one  or  more  respects,  ap- 
pealing even  through  its  general  course  to  particular  types  and  classes  of 
students,  and  not  providing  primarily  for  those  who  seek  to  discover 
their  own  true  aptitudes,  the  availability  of  the  general  course  and  the 
possibility  of  its  accomplishing  its  real  function,  is  very  radically  di- 
minished. 

Three  ways  suggest  themselves  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  incident 
to  making  the  general  course  available  to  all  pupils  of  the  city  (or  at 
least  of  reducing  the  difficulties  to  a  minimum),  and  of  making  such  a 
course  (and  also  the  special  course)  serve  better  the  purpose  for  which 

*"To  provide  for  its  children  the  same  high  school  accommodations  as  are  given 
by  Minneapolis,  Denver,  and  Kansas  City,  New  York  would  need  seventy-eight  high 
schools  instead  of  twenty."  School  Review,  Volume  XIX,  page  685.  An  article  on 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  High  School  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York 
City,  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg,  Chairman. 

*  These  assertions  are  based  on  the  expressed  views-  of  high  school  principals. 
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it  is  designed.  First,  several  additional  high  schools  might  be  provided 
for  various  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  if  it  is  economically 
necessary,  or  educationally  or  socially  desirable,  to  provide  buildings  for 
pupils  in  excess  of  1,500.^  Second,  the  chief  aim  or  purpose  oif  each 
school  might  be  more  clearly  and  definitely  defined,  in  which  case  the 
high  school  with  a  general  course  would  be  better  able  to  serve  its 
purpose.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  general  course  does 
not  at  present  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  its  students  is  that  it  attempts 
to  serve  too  many  classes  of  pupils,  and  its  efforts  are  too  scattered. 
Its  efficiency  would  be  increased  if  its  function  were  more  clearly  defined 
as  serving  the  needs  of  that  group  of  pupils  who  have  not  fully  decided 
on  a  definite  educational  career.-  Third,  the  daily  transportation  ex- 
penses for  all  who  must  of  necessity  travel  a  distance  greater  than  a 
stated  minimum  might  be  borne  by  the  city  at  large.  This  may  not  at 
present  be  feasible.  But  the  first  and  the  second  plans  are  possible  and 
feasible.  We,  therefore,  concur  in  the  recommendations  made  in  another 
fiart  of  this  report  on  high  schools  ^  that  plans  be  adopted  (a)  to  provide 
the  different  types  of  high  schools  essential  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
various  groups  of  pupils,  and  (b)  to  locate  these  schools  where  they  will 
best  serve  the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  intended.  We  recommend  also 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  plan  of  defraying  the  expenses 
of  transportation  of  those  pupils  who  reside  beyond  walking  distance, 
and  for  whom  the  cost  of  transportation  is  a  barrier  to  obtaining  a  high 
school  education. 

(2)    As  to  Adaptability 

It  is  certainly  incongruous  to  provide  a  single  uniform  course  for  all 
pupils  in  the  general  high  schools  in  a  city  with  the  diversified  business 
interests,  the  complex  social  relations,  and  the  individual  differences  in 
intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  powers  found  in  New  York  City.  Uni- 
formity can  operate  advantageously  only  over  a  homogeneous  body  domi- 
nated by  singleness  of  aim;  not  over  a  heterogeneous  community  with 
diversified  aims  and  interests.  The  general  course  in  New  York  City 
is  not  adjusted  to  the  varied  needs  of  all  the  pupils  who  pursue  it.  It 
rests  altogether  too  much  on  the  theory  that  whatever  is  useful  in  devel- 
oping and  training  one  class  of  individuals  is  equally  serviceable  for  all. 
It  is,  moreover,  noticeable  that  the  subjects  that  hold  the  dominant  place 
in  the  course  are  the  ones  tradition  has  handed  down.  The  older  college 
prescriptions  set  the  ideal  for  all — that  is,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  (with 
somewhat  better  reason)  modern  foreign  languages.  These  subjects  do, 
of  course,  possess  im|X)rtant  and  indispensable  values  for  pupils  of  certain 
types  of  minds,  and  for  those  preparing  for  certain  definite  lines  of  work ; 
but  our  adverse  criticism  is  directed  against  setting  the  same  prescrip- 

■  See  Professor  Bailouts  report. 

*  As  analyzed  on  p.  265  of  this  report. 

■Sec  Professor  Bailouts  report,  for  discussion. 
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tions  for  all  classes  of  high  school  pupils.  The  controlling  ideal  is  too 
much  that  of  the  scholar,  the  exceptional  individual,  or  the  class  of  the 
privileged  few. 

If,  however,  the  democratic  principle  is  to  hold  that  each  pupil,  what- 
ever his  native  endowment  or  his  life  aims,  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  develop  himself  to  the  fullest  degree  possible,  shall  be  encouraged  to 
derive  from  the  course  of  study  what  he  is  capable  of  assimilating  and 
of  transmuting  into  personal  efficiency  and  happiness,  and  into  social 
service  and  welfare — then  a  uniform  course  of  study,  or  a  course  that 
approximates  close  uniformity,  is  decidedly  unwise.  A  system  of  schools 
supported  and  administered  by  the  people  of  a  democratic  community 
ought  to  be  established  on  democratic  principles. 

To  this  end,  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City  must  be  better  ad- 
justed to  social  conditions.  In  particular,  the  curricula  require  modifica- 
tion to  make  them  conform  more  closely  to  the  interests  and  needs  of 
pupils  who  pursue  them  or  who  should  be  encouraged  to  pursue  them. 

Courses  of  study  and  curricula  are  but  means  to  given  ends;  never 
ends  in  themselves.  They  are  administrative  devices  for  guiding  and 
ordering  the  work  of  the  school.  They  rise  out  of  social  conditions  and 
must  find  justification  by  ministering  to  social  needs.  They  consequently 
reflect  the  aim  of  the  school,  and  as  the  aim  of  the  school  in  a  complex 
progressive  society  is  constantly  undergoing  modification,  courses  of 
study  must  gradually  change  in  content  and  in  the  distribution  of  em- 
phasis. Tradition  should  have  no  greater  hold  on  them  than  it  has  on 
the  real  life  of  the  people  using  them.  When  old  views  have  been  dis- 
carded and  new  ones  have  been  accepted,  when  old  interests  have  been 
superseded  by  new  interests,  the  instrument  for  adjusting  the  members 
of  society  to  the  changed  environment — the  school — must  in  turn  un- 
dergo modification. 

To  secure  this  vital  adjustment,  the  principals  of  the  various  high 
schools  should  be  encouraged,  in  conjunction  and  cooperation  with  their 
respective  corps  of  teachers,  to  make  thorough  analyses  of  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  communities  in  which  their  schools  are  located,  and  of 
the  dominant  interests  and  real  needs  of  the  pupils  that  enter  their  schools. 
They  should  formulate  courses  of  study  for  their  several  schools  in  the 
light  of  their  findings  and  the  best  educational  insight  they  can  command. 
Such  courses  of  study,  unless  disapproved  by  their  official  superiors, 
should  then  be  put  into  actual  operation  in  the  schools  for  which  they 
were  designed,  and  the  results  carefully  watched  by  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  Appraisal.  (For  information  concerning  this  Bureau, 
see  Professor  Elliott's  report.)  Every  five  years  it  should  be  incum- 
bent on  each  principal  and  his  corps  of  teachers  to  reanalyze  the  entire 
local  situation,  and,  so  far  as  found  advisable,  to  recast  the  course  of 
study  anew.  Only  by  adopting  some  such  procedure  can  a  course  of 
study  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  real  needs  of  the  community  it  is  designed 
to  serve  and  in  harmony  with  contemporary  educational  principles. 
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We,  therefore,  urgently  recommend  that  the  general  course  be  made 
more  easily  available  to  such  as  wish  to  pursue  it,  and  better  adapted  to 
local  needs.  More  specific  and  detailed  suggestions  and  recommendations 
are  embodied  in  the  discussions  that  follow. 


(3)    As  to  Scope 

The  analyses  which  constitute  the  first  portion  of  this  report  have 
revealed  clearly  that,  in  respect  to  the  scope  or  range  of  subject  matter 
found  in  the  general  course,  New  York  City  is  in  certain  particulars 
behind  every  one  of  the  ten  cities  with  which  it  was  compared,  and  no 
more  than  abreast  of  the  aggregate  offerings  in  any  of  them.  It  has  been 
shown,  too,  that  to  a  very  large  degree  the  nominal  offering  in  New  York 
City  does  not  coincide  with  the  actual  offering ;  that  many  subjects  which 
appear  in  the  official  course  of  study  for  all  schools  are  being  taught  only 
in  a  few  schools  or  in  none  at  all.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  no  prin- 
cipal possesses  any  authority  whatever  to  supplement  the  offering  of  the 
uniformly  prescribed  course  or  to  modify  the  character  of  the  offering  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  pupils  in  his  school. 

A  striking  omission  from  the  general  course  in  New  York  City  is 
manual  training  for  boys.  As  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  of  the  ten 
cities  with  which  comparison  has  been  made  nine  provide  at  least  a 
two  years'  offering  in  manual  training  in  their  general  high  schools,  and 
the  one  other  city  provides  the  subject  in  a  general  academic  high  school 
open  to  such  as  choose  to  select  that  school.  The  practices  in  these  ten 
cities  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  what  is  being  undertaken 
in  the  more  complete  school  systems  throughout  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly manual  training  of  the  right  sort,  as  a  means  of  education,  has 
established  its  claims.  If  the  general  curriculum  is  primarily  designed  to 
give  a  large  variety  of  experiences  which  interpret  the  life  of  to-day,  then 
general  introductory  courses  in  manual  arts  cannot  be  omitted.  Manual 
training,  when  properly  carried  on,  provides  the  laboratory  experience 
whereby  the  pupil  comes  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  productive  and 
constructive  activities  in  modern  life.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that 
as  rapidly  as  accommodations  can  be  provided  manual  training  be  intro- 
duced into  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  general  curriculum  of  every 
school,  one  year  of  which  should  be  prescribed  for  graduation  for 
every  boy. 

A  second  noticeable  omission  from  the  general  course  as  it  is  actually 
administered  is  the  inadequate  provision  of  general  elementary  work  in 
domestic  science  and  art  and  applied  art  for  girls.  Nine  schools,  it  has 
been  shown,  provide  a  single  year's  offering  in  cooking,  and  five  of  these 
nine  also  give  opportunity  to  obtain  instruction  in  sewing.  There  is. 
however,  in  the  general  course,  no  applied  art,  or  home  management, 
or  home  architecture  and  decoration,  or  home  nursing,  or  home  sanita- 
tion, or  domestic  laundering,  or  chemistry  of  foods,  or  household  econ- 
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omy.  Since  the  aim  of  tlie  general  curriculum  for  the  girls  is  to  help 
them  to  find  themselves,  and  to  assist  them  to  a  more  ready  adjustment 
to  the  social  conditions  and  the  home  duties  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  most, 
if  not  all,  of  them,  courses  in  the  subjects  enumerated  (and  similar 
courses)  are  imperative.  Hence,  courses  of  the  kinds  indicated  should 
be  much  more  generously  provided  than  at  present  in  every  school  hav- 
ing a  general  curriculum  open  to  girls.  At  least  a  two  years'  offering 
should  be  made  available  for  every  girl  who  desires  the  work,  and  one 
year's  work  should  be  required  for  graduation  for  every  girl  in  the 
general  curriculum. 

In  commercial  offerings  in  the  general  course,  the  scope,  as  it  appears 
on  paper,  is  fairly  extended;  as  it  is  actually  found  in  the  schools,  there 
is  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  as  important  that  every  pupil  taking  the  gen- 
eral curriculum  should  have  opportunity  to  secure  an  introductory  ac- 
quaintance with  subjects  in  this  department  as  in  any  other.  Hence,  in 
the  general  curriculum,  a  year's  offering  in  each  of  the  following  sub- 
jects is  recommended:  (i)  Bookkeeping;  (2)  Stenography  and  Type- 
writing; (3)  Economics;  (4)  Commercial  and  Industrial  History  and 
Geography.  All  of  these  branches,  except  Commercial  and  Industrial 
History,  are  nominally  provided  at  present,  but  bookkeeping  is  actually 
taught  in  but  five  schools ;  stenography  and  typewriting  in  six ;  and  eco- 
nomics in  two.  Moreover,  commercial  law  and  commercial  geography 
are  at  present  found  in  but  four  schools.  It  is  said  by  many  principals 
and  teachers  that  pupils  do  not  elect  these  courses  when  opportunity  is 
given  them.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  reason  lies  not  chiefly 
in  the  nature  of  the  subjects  themselves,  but  in  the  limitations  of  time 
due  to  the  excessive  amount  of  prescribed  work.  Commercial  subjects 
should  not  be  unduly  encouraged.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mode  of  admin- 
istration which  makes  their  election  prohibitive  to  the  general  student 
is  to  be  condemned.  The  subjects  enumerated  above  are  worthy  of  a  co- 
ordinate place  with  other  branches  in  the  general  curriculum. 

A  new  course  greatly  to  be  desired  as  an  offering  in  every  school 
for  the  general  student  is  a  course  in  civic  and  vocational  guidance  (in- 
troductory social  science).  Such  a  course  should  not  be  solely  commer- 
cial and  industrial  in  character,  but  should  seek  to  give  every  pupil  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  activities  of  New  York  City  and  his  personal 
relations  to  them.  It  should  aim  more  fully  to  adjust  an  individual  to 
his  times  and  his  environment.  Such  a  course  may  properly  be  styled 
"Introductory  Social  Science — New  York  City,  civic,  commercial,  and 
industrial."  It  should  emphasize  the  study  of  the  government  agencies 
by  which  New  York  City  is  regulated,  and  the  various  professional, 
philanthropic,  social,  commercial,  financial,  and  industrial  activities 
through  which  the  life  of  the  city  is  kept  going.  It  might  well  include 
a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  world  during  the  past  twenty  years  and 
the  relation  of  New  York  City  to  the  world  movements.  It  should  in- 
clude a  consideration  of  the  civic,  commercial,  and  industrial  needs  of  the 
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city;  a  study  of  the  types  of  vocations  found  in  it;  an  analysis  of  the 
personal  characteristics  and  native  aptitudes  which  are  essential  for  en- 
tering advantageously  on  the  various  great  types  of  vocations;  an  out- 
line of  the  technical  preparation  that  must  be  undergone  to  fit  for  these 
vocations;  and,  finally,  the  probable  rewards  that  will  accrue  to  those  who 
engage  in  them. 

If  by  the  expression  "general  culture"  are  meant  the  extension  of 
one's  horizon,  the  sharpening  of  one's  msight,  the  breaking  down  of 
prejudices,  and  the  intensifying  of  one's  sympathies  for  others,  a  course 
of  the  kind  just  outlined  should  prove  of  highest  cultural  value.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  have  such  value  in  other  cities  in  which  it  is  provided,  notably 
Chicago.  Moreover,  if  properly  conducted,  it  ought  to  deter  many  a 
student  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  high  school  student  from  choosing 
his  course  unwisely,  and,  in  consequence,  by  minimizing  discouragements 
and  dissatisfactions,  to  retain  in  the  schools  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  pupils  than  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  reveal  to  some 
students  their  unfitness  to  pursue  the  general  course  in  the  high  school 
and  to  assist  them  to  readjust  their  plans  without  undue  waste  of  time 
and  energy.  In  order  to  serve  these  ends,  the  course  suggested  should 
find  its  place  in  the  first  or  second  year,  and  we  urgently  recommend  the 
incorporation  of  such  a  course  into  the  curriculum  as  soon  as  materials 
and  teachers  are  available,  and  suggest  that  the  course  be  required  of 
all  students  in  the  first  year. 

In  the  older  academic  branches,  the  scope  of  the  work  offered  in 
New  York  City  is  more  nearly  in  keeping  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  yet  .here,  too,  certain  changes  are  desirable.  Fourteen  periods 
as  the  total  aggregate  offering  in  English,  in  a  city  in  which  fifty-four 
races  are  found  in  the  high  schools,  certainly  do  not  seem  adequate.  The 
subject  is  given  less  attention  than  Latin,  French,  or  German.  Surely 
if  the  high  school  is  to  fulfill  its  mission  and  adjust  children  of  our  im- 
migrants to  the  life  of  America  (in  1908,  of  the  25,452  pupils  in  attend- 
ance in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  13,255  were  children  whose 
fathers  were  of  non-American  races  ^),  appreciative  familiarity  with  the 
English  language  and  literature  is  necessary.  Two  types  of  courses  in 
English  are  lacking  in  the  New  York  City  general  course.  First,  there 
is  need  of  "appreciation  courses"  in  English,  the  aim  of  which  should 
be  to  give  a  real  love  for  good  English  literature  and  a  real  appreciation 
of  it.  Such  a  course  should  not  consist  primarily  of  English  classics 
but  of  literature  that  has  grown  out  of  modern  life  and  that  is  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  best  life  of  to-day.  This  course  should  be  intensely 
real  in  character,  and  should  include,  as  part  of  its  content,  current  fic- 
tion, poetry,  essays,  historical  and  political  writings,  and  treatises  on  art, 
science,  and  ethics  of  a  kind  that  can  be  comprehended  and  assimilated 

*  Special  report  of  United  States  Immigration  Commission  for  December,  1909. 
In  June,  1910,  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  New  York  City  for  the  school  year 
was  50,902  (Superintendent  Maxwell's  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  page  147),  but  no 
statistics  respecting  their  nationalities  are  available  for  that  year. 
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by  boys  and  girls  without  special  linguistic  and  literary  tastes.  Second, 
there  is  need  of  intensified  courses  in  English  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  general  course.  Fourteen  periods,  the  total  offering  at 
present  in  English  in  New  York  City  (except  that  in  two  high  schools 
an  additional  and 'supplementary  course  of  three  periods  is  given),  are 
not  quite  equivalent  to  three  years  of  five  periods  per  week.  A  survey 
of  the  comparative  tables  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  report  (see 
page  242)  shows  that  only  four  cities  provide  fewer  than  twenty  periods 
of  work  in  English  and  that  several  cities  offer  considerably  more  than 
this.  With  many  of  these  cities,  fifteen  periods  in  English  are  prescribed 
for  all,  and,  in  addition,  several  intensified  courses  in  the  subject  are  open 
for  election.  We  suggest  that  New  York  City  make  similar  courses 
available. 

In  science  elementary  courses  in  astronomy  and  geology  might  well 
find  a  place.  So  also  should  advanced  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry 
be  provided  for  such  as  desire  to  specialize  in  these  subjects. 

In  mathematics  and  foreign  languages  the  scope  is  ample  and  calls 
for  no  expansion.  Principals,  however,  should  be  given  freedom  to  or- 
ganize "Mathematics  V,  Advanced  Mathematics,"  as  classes  in  higher 
algebra,  solid  geometry,  or  trigonometry  as  the  real  needs  of  their  stu- 
dents may  require. 

In  history,  civics,  and  economics  the  offerings  are  as  complete  as 
the  demands  of  a  general  course  require.  The  organization  of  the  offer- 
ing could,  however,  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  adoption  of  the  recent 
syllabus  in  history  will  facilitate  this  improvement.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  work  in  this  department  be  reor- 
ganized in  conformity  with  the  new  syllabus. 

It  is  strange  that  in  New  York  City,  one  of  the  most  famous  musi- 
cal and  art  centers  in  the  world,  and  inhabited  to  so  large  an  extent  by 
peoples  and  races  noted  the  world  over  for  their  musical  and  artistic 
temperaments — it  is  strange  that  in  New  York  City  fine  art  and  music 
receive  so  little  recognition  in  the  high  schools.  Courses  in  water  color, 
oil  painting,  illustrating,  carving,  pottery-making,  metal-working,  the 
history  of  music,  musical  composition,  and  musical  harmony  should  be 
available  for  those  pupils  who  seek  them. 

Respecting  the  scope  of  the  general  course  of  study  in  New  York 
City  we,  therefore,  recommend  that  introductory  or  elementary  courses 
in  manual  training  for  boys,  domestic  science  and  art  and  applied  art  for 
girls,  introductory  social  science  (municipal  activities  and  civic  and  voca- 
tional guidance),  and  fine  arts  be  added  to  the  present  outlined  course; 
that  additional  courses  in  commercial  work,  English,  science,  and  music 
be  provided :  and  that  specialized  courses  and  also  general  "appreciation 
courses"  in  science,  mathematics,  history,  and  English  be  authorized  and 
offered  wherever  the  peculiar  interests  and  needs  of  pupils  make  their 
presentation  desirable. 
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(4)    As  to  Intensiveness 

The  comparative  analyses  made  at  the  outset  of  this  report  show 
that  New  York  City  is  far  out  of  harmony  with  the  practice  of  several 
other  cities.  The  following  criticisms  and  suggestions  grow  out  of  those 
analyses. 

The  practice  in  most  high  schools  throughout  the  country  is  to  assign 
four  or  five  recreation  periods  per  week  to  a  large  majority  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  high  school.  In  order  to  introduce  a  larger  number  of  sub- 
jects into  a  curriculum,  however,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  number  of  periods  assigned  to  the  various  subjects.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  if  the  time  allotment  is  diminished  below  four  periods  for  studies 
requiring  preparation,  the  danger  of  superficial  results  in  the  instruction 
is  imminent.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  this  matter  be  a  subject 
of  special  investigation  (experiments)  by  the  teachers,  high  school  prin- 
cipals, and  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Until  the  number  of  periods 
per  week  for  the  various  subjects  has  been  determined  by  carefully  ap- 
praised experiments,  comments  on  the  intensiveness  of  instruction  in 
New^  York  City  must  be  based  on  the  obvious  local  needs  of  pupils  and 
the  general  practice  elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 

By  assigning  to  English  but  three  periods  per  week  subsequent  to  the 
first  year,  New  York  City  has  reduced  the  intensiveness  to  a  question- 
able minimum.  As  has  already  been  stated,  in  a  city  seeking  to  adjust 
fifty-four  different  races  to  our  society  and  actually  enumerating  in  her 
high  schools  children  of  alien  races  in  excess  of  52  per  cent,  of  the  total 
enrollment,  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature  demands 
a  very  prominent  place.  It  is  doubtful  if  four  years'  work  should  be 
prescribed  for  all  students ;  but  better  results  would  be  secured  if  all  sec- 
tions (classes)  in  English  (including  elocution)  in  the  first  three  years 
were  to  meet  five  periods  per  week,  and  if  three  years  of  English  were 
to  be  prescribed  for  all.  In  the  fourth  year  the  subject  might  be  offered 
four  or  five  periods  as  the  situation  required. 

In  the  light  of  practices  elsewhere  and  of  contemporary  educational 
theory  the  intensiveness  of  the  foreign  language  offerings  requires  no 
notable  modifications. 

So  long  as  the  city  accepts  the  prescriptions  of  the  state  respecting 
the  quantity  and  standards  of  work  required  for  graduation,  it  would 
seem  wise  also  to  accept  the  time  allotment  made  by  the  state  for  various 
subjects.  A  marked  weakness  is  to  be  noted  in  this  respect  concerning 
the  organization  of  the  courses  in  mathematics.  The  state  prescribes 
a  year's  work  carried  through  the  equivalent  of  five  periods  per  week  in 
plane  geometry.  The  city  offers  plane  geometry  in  the  second  year 
four  periods  per  week  and  supplements  this  with  a  two-period  course  in 
the  third  year.  Economy  of  time  and  better  educational  results  would 
be  secured  if  plane  geometry  were  given  five  times  per  week  at  the  outset 
and  thus  completed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.    Nor  can  educational 
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theory  and  common  practice  justify  the  two-period  course  in  "Mathe- 
matics III,  Algebra,  Review  and  Advance,"  which  extends  throughout 
the  entire  year.  Better  results,  we  believe,  will  accrue  if  the  course  (if 
continued  as  a  separate  course  in  mathematics)  be  condensed  into  a  four- 
period  course  extending  through  one  term  only.  If  the  advanced  course 
in  plane  geometry,  "Mathematics  IV,"  is  to  be  retained  in  its  present 
place  it,  too,  we  believe,  will  gain  in  value  if  condensed  into  a  four-period 
course  extending  through  one  term  only. 

The  newly  issued  syllabi  on  the  courses  in  history  in  New  York  City 
are  planned  to  correct  several  defects  found  in  the  old  syllabi.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  principals  and  teachers  of  history  will  speedily  adopt  the 
essential  features  of  the  revised  plans.  It  certainly  is  incongruous  to 
prescribe  ancient  history  for  all  pupils  of  the  second  year — a  large 
per  cent,  of  whom  (according  to  probable  withdrawals  based  on  actual 
statistics)  are  destined  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  year — ^and  to 
defer  the  study  of  our  modern  peoples,  civilizations,  and  institutions  to 
the  fourth  year.  Nor  is  "History  II  (English),"  which  is  offered  for 
two  periods  in  the  third  year,  satisfactory.  It  is  not  intensive  enough 
to  yield  valuable  results  to  the  individual,  nor  does  it  satisfy  the  state 
requirements.  An  additional  period  at  least  should  be  added  to  this 
course.  United  States  history,  including  civics,  is  too  large  a  subject  to 
yield  its  full  value  if  pursued  through  a  single  year,  four  periods  per 
week.  The  work  should  either  be  assigned  five  periods  per  week,  or  else 
be  differentiated  into  two  courses — one  of  three  periods  per  week  for  a 
year,  devoted  primarily  to  political,  constitutional,  industrial,  and  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  of  three  periods  per 
week  for  one  term  in  civics. 

The  administration  of  the  work  in  science  deserves,  adverse  criticism. 
All  classes  in  this  department  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  except  those 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  are  assigned  four  periods  per  week.  This  as- 
signment of  time  is  inadequate  if  the  work  is  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  real  value  of  the  subject  matter.  All  laboratory  sciences  should  be 
pursued  not  fewer  than  five  periods  per  week.  If  physiography  of  the 
fourth  year  is  to  be  made  merely  an  informational  course  without  any 
considerable  laboratory  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  four  periods  per 
week  devoted  to  the  subject  will  suffice. 

The  courses  in  music  and  drawing,  though  as  intensive  as  the  work 
offered  in  the  other  cities  compared,  appear  decidedly  inadequate  for  New 
York  City.  Comment  has  already  been  made  respecting  the  city  as  a 
musical  and  art  center,  and  with  those  considerations  in  mind,  a  single 
course  in  music,  meeting  once  a  week  for  four  years,  and  an  aggregate 
offering  in  drawing  of  six  periods  per  week  for  one  year  appear  to 
discriminate  unfairly  against  the  boys  and  girls  whose  talents  lie  in 
these  fields. 

A  three-period  or  four-period  course  in  both  music  and  drawing, 
extending  over  the  entire  four  years,  should  be  made  available  as  elec- 
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tives  for  those  who  might  profit  by  their  study.  Such  a  course  in  music 
should  include  the  History  of  Music,  Musical  Composition,  Musical  Har- 
mony, and  Voice  Culture.  The  correspondingly  intensified  course  in 
drawing  might  well  include  tracing,  modeling,  still  life,  designing,  and 
water  colors. 

Elocution,  required  for  one  period  during  the  first  year  and  oflfered 
as  an  elective  for  one  period  during  the  three  following  years,  is  not 
given  the  attention  its  value  merits.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  the 
greatest  medium  of  human  expression  is  oral  language;  yet  altogether 
too  little  place  is  given  to  developing  in  high  school  pupils  the  power  of 
clear,  distinct  enunciation,  proper  pronunciation,  and  grace,  vigor,  and 
elegance  in  oral  speech.  Oral  expression  (which  we  believe  is  a  much 
better  phrase  th.  n  ^'elocution'*  to  denote  the  content  and  aim  of  this 
course)  demands  a  prominent  place  in  every  class  exercise  in  English, 
and  should  be  given  this  attention.  In  the  senior  year  a  course  of  three 
periods  per  week  in  elocution,  as  a  separate  subject,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Finally,  physical  training,  assigned  two  periods  per  week  throughout 
the  four  years,  is  given  the  intensiveness  that  the  subject  demands.  We 
recommend,  however,  that  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  consist  of  a 
maximum  amount  of  actual  physical  exercise  in  the  form  of  games, 
dances,  gymnastic  drills  and  contests,  and  a  minimum  amount  of  theory. 

Summarizing,  we  recommend : 

That  the  question  of  the  number  of  periods  per  week  and  which  sub- 
jects should  be  taught  be  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  Appraisal.  (See  Professor  Elliott's  Report.)  Pending  such  inves- 
tigation we  make  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  work  in  English  be  assigned  five  periods  throughout 
the  first  three  years,  and  four  or  five  periods  the  fourth  year. 

2.  That  plane  geometry  be  assigned  five  periods  in  the  second  year 
to  conform  to  the  standard  set  by  the  state  (as  long  as  the  city  prescribes 
state  examinations). 

3.  That  algebra  and  geometry  of  the  third  year  be  organized  into 
two  half  courses  of  four  periods  each  for  one  term. 

4.  That  as  speedily  as  possible  the  new  syllabi  in  history  be  adopted 
by  all  schools. 

5.  That  all  science  courses  after  the  first  year  be  accompanied 
by  individual  laboratory  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  that  to  facili- 
tate this  work  all  science  courses  (after  the  first  year)  be  assigned  not 
fewer  than  five  periods  per  week. 

6.  That  more  courses  in  music,  drawing,  and  art  be  offered  as  elec- 
tives  and  be  assigned  three  or  four  periods  per  week. 

7.  That  oral  expression  be  given  much  attention  in  every  class' 
exercise  in  English,  and  that  a  three-period  course  in  elocution  be  made 
available  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

8.  That  physical  education  provide  a  minimum  of  theory  and  a 
maximum  of  practice,  especially  in  the  first  two  years. 
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(5)    As  to  FlexibiUty 

It  is  clear  that  a  program  of  study  considerably  more  extensive  in 
scope  and  more  intensive  in  attack  than  the  existing  general  course  in 
New  York  City  will  be  impossible  of  administration  unless  correspond- 
ing changes  are  made  in  the  uniform  prescriptions  for  all  students.  To 
us  the  rigidity  of  administration  in  New  York  City  seems  to  be  the  crux 
of  the  entire  high  school  problem  respecting  the  course  of  study.  In 
comparison  with  the  practice  found  elsewhere,  and  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent educational  theory,  we  are  convinced  that  the  excessive  uniformity  in 
this  respect  constitutes  the  most  serious  defect  and  the  gravest  weakness 
of  the  administration  of  the  program  of  studies.  Not  only  are  the  spe- 
cific subjects  and  **points"  which  are  required  for  graduation  more 
numerous  than  the  requirements  in  most  other  cities,  and,  we  believe, 
unwisely  specified,  but  to  such  as  hold  that  the  aim  of  the  schools  is  not 
to  repress  or  destroy  individuality,  but  to  develop  it,  the  administration 
of  the  work  of  each  year  takes  on  a  rigidity  that  is  distressing.  We  hold 
to  the  principle  that  a  progressive  democracy  requires  leaders  as  well 
as  cooperators — men  and  women  with  trained  initiative — and  not  merely 
a  body  of  citizens  with  conventionalized  ideas,  habits,  and  attitudes.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  schools  are  to  serve  well  our  democratic 
interests,  they  must  encourage  to  the  utmost  individual  talents,  individ- 
ual judgments,  and  individual  responsibilities.  Trained  judgment,  self- 
reliance,  and  self-control  come,  however,  from  the  repeated  exercise  of 
choices  and  personal  responsibilities,  not  from  unquestioned  obedience  to 
external  direction.  Any  curriculum,  therefore,  that  is  rigidly  prescribed 
by  external  authority  deprives  the  pupil,  on  whom  it  is  imposed,  of  the 
opportunity  to  develop  power  of  judgment,  and  it  may  also  prevent  at- 
taining the  training  best  suited  to  individual  needs. 

The  general  course  in  New  York  City  is  unwisely  and  unjustly  in- 
flexible. There  is  need  for  much  decentralized  authority  in  its  adminis- 
tration and  the  delegation  of  greater  powers  to  those  who  are  finally  to 
interpret  and  apply  the  curriculum.  No  two  sections  of  the  city  have 
constituencies  with  precisely  the  same  interests.  No  two  schools  have 
pupils  with  uniformity  of  tastes  and  aptitudes.  These  facts  should  be 
taken  into  account  to  a  greater  degree  than  at  present.  The  principals 
and  heads  of  departments  of  the  high  schools  in  New  York  City  have 
learned  by  exi>erience  and  reflection  what  constitute  desirable  modes  of 
administration;  and  it  is  safe  to  trust  largely  to  their  judgment.  Above 
all,  they  deal  with  the  real  problems,  are  in  contact  with  the  real  situa- 
tion, and  consequently  can  know  better  than  any  other  class  of  officials 
the  particular  modes  of  administering  a  curriculum  which  will  give  the 
best  results  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  their  pupils  and  districts. 
Hence,  they  are  worthy  of  large  confidence,  and  of  the  bestowal  on  them 
of  ample  freedom  and  power  to  administer  the  general  curriculum  as 
contingencies  make  desirable.    Moreover,  much  greater  opportunity  than 
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at  present  should  be  given  students  to  select  under  guidance  the  major 
portion  of  their  work  for  themselves. 

By  referring  to  the  comparative  tables  (pages  242-47)  it  will  be 
seen  that  New  York  City  prescribes  for  graduation  70.1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  "points";  that  the  prescription  by  years  (exclusive  of 
subjects  requiring  no  preparation  outside  the  class  exercise)  is  100  per 
cent,  for  the  first  year,  75  per  cent,  for  the  second,  50  per  cent,  for  the 
third,  and  35  per  cent,  for  the  fourth ;  and  that  the  total  prescription  of 
70.1  per  cent,  is  distributed  over  the  various  departments  as  follows: 
English,  17.2  per  cent. ;  foreign  language,  18.44  pcr  cent. ;  history,  civics, 
and  economics,  1 1 .07  per  cent. ;  mathematics,  1 1 .07  per  cent. ;  and  natu- 
ral science,  12.3  per  cent.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that  owing  to 
the  requirements  of  the  state  authorities  the  nominal  prescriptions  are 
considerably  smaller  in  the  aggregate  than  the  actual  prescriptions,  and 
that  the  nominal  range  of  choice  of  subject  matter  is  still  further  dimin- 
ished by  reason  of  the  moral  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  students  in 
certain  schools  and  by  traditions  that  have,  in  consequence,  grown  up  in 
those  schools. 

Reference  to  the  general  course  (see  table,  page  226)  will  also  reveal 
the  fact  that  students  of  the  first  year  particularly  are  very  much  re- 
stricted in  their  opportunities  to  pursue  work  in  accordance  with  their 
special  needs.  During  this  year  the  same  twenty-six  periods  per  week 
are,  except  in  rare  instances,  required  of  all  pupils,  whatever  be  their 
aims,  abilities,  or  tastes.  Nor  is  there  any  differentiation  in  the  content 
of  the  subject  matter  provided,  or  in  the  methods  employed  in  presenting 
it.  Straight  ahead  all  must  go,  if  they  go  at  all,  in  lock-step  with  each 
other.  The  effect  is  to  discourage  all  but  the  apt.  The  principle  that 
actually,  if  not  intentionally,  dominates  the  practice  of  the  schools  is  that 
they  are  for  the  few  that  are  already  fit  to  walk  alone ;  not  for  the  men- 
tally, socially,  and  physically  undeveloped.  With  any  such  principle  we 
take  decided  issue.  To  the  shirk  or  the  hopelessly  incompetent  the  door 
of  the  high  school  should  be  closed  as  soon  as  his  identity  is  recognized ; 
but  to  the  boy  or  girl  with  ambitions,  energy,  and  grit,  every  possible  aid 
and  encouragement  should  be  extended,  to  the  end  that  earlier  deficiencies 
in  training  (if  they  exist)  may  be  covered;  that  new  sources  of  strength 
may  be  discovered  and  developed;  and  that  earlier  acquirements  may  be 
enlarged.  The  true  function  of  the  high  school  is  to  minister  to  all  indi- 
viduals who  seriously  and  sincerely  seek  its  aid — not  to  select  only  the 
fortunate  few  with  exceptional  abilities  or  abundant  economic  resources, 
and  to  allow  them  to  set  the  standards  and  the  course  of  study  for  all. 

The  general  course,  in  New  York  City  is  doubtless  not  intended  to 
produce  any  such  results;  but  in  its  actual  adn^inistration  such  results 
do  issue,  as  the  statistics  of  the  numbers  of  withdrawals  from  the  schools 
bear  indisputable  witness.  It  cannot  be  justly  asserted,  of  course,  that 
the  course  of  study  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  large  number  of  "dis- 
charges."    The  extent  to  which  it  is  responsible,  because  of  its  content 
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and  administration,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  study  by 
principals  and  teachers.  Meanwhile,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  charge  the  course  of  study  and  its  administration 
with  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  the  very  great  loss  of  pupils,  at 
least  during  the  first  year. 

The  following  more  detailed  discussion  considers  the  general  course 
under  the  three  headings  of:  (a)  Total  prescriptions  for  graduation; 
(b)  prescriptions  for  graduation  by  subjects,  and  (c)  prescriptions 
by  years. 

(a)    Total  prescriptioiis  for  graduation. 

Seventy  and  one-tenth  per  cent.  (70.1  per  cent.)  of  all  prepared  work 
w^hich  is  acceptable  for  graduation  from  New  York  City  high  schools,  it 
has  been  shown,  is  absolutely  prescribed  for  all  pupils.  If  work  in  studies 
requiring  no  preparation  be  included,  New  York  City  permits,  in  79.33 
per  cent,  of  the  **points"  required  for  graduation,  no  individual  choice 
whatever,  except  in  one  respect,  namely,  which  one  of  three  foreign 
languages  will  be  elected.  That  is  to  say,  virtually  four-fifths  (79.33 
per  cent.)  of  the  entire  four  years'  course  is  identically  the  same  for  all 
students,  whether  they  are  boys  or  girls;  children  of  cultured  homes  and 
surrounded  by  helpful  influences,  or  children  of  ignorant,  impoverished 
parents  and  deprived  of  nearly  all  wholesome,  indirect,  educative  agen- 
cies; youths  of  brilliant  native  endowments,  or  youths  of  mediocre  or 
little  ability;  pupils  of  artistic  temj^eraments,  or  pupils  of  decided  intel- 
lectual interests;  or,  finally,  individuals  w^ho  are  timid,  docile,  and  fitted 
for  the  directed  activities  in  life,  or  individuals  who  are  born  leaders,  pos- 
sessing powers  of  initiative,  generalship,  and  control. 

We  view  this  uniformity  of  prescription  as  vicious  in  principle  and 
injurious  in  practice.  It  is  undemocratic,  unsocial,  unpedagogical. 
Whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic  values  of  certain  prescribed  subjects,  those 
values  are  not  realizable  to  any  satisfactory  degree  unless  the  subjects  can 
be  made  to  relate  themselves  to  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  prospective 
future  experiences  of  the  individual  pupils  pursuing  them.  Moreover, 
while  forcing  pupils  into  channels  for  which  they  possess  no  appreciable 
aptitudes,  the  uniform  prescriptions  deprive  many  pupils  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  which  are  really  suitable  for  them,  and  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  uniform  prescriptions 
for  graduation  in  New  York  City  be  reduced  fully  fifty  per  cent,  from 
the  present  requirements.  That  is.  we  recommend  that  not  more  than  55 
per  cent,  of  the  units  or  "periods'*  required  for  graduation  be  specifically 
prescribed  for  all  students,  but  that  individual  elections  of  studies  be 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  the  minimum  amount  of  45  per  cent,  of  the 
required  work.  ! 
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(b)    Prescriptions  for  graduation  by  subjects. 

Respecting  the  prescriptions  in  the  various  departments  of  study,  we 
hold  to  the  following  principles,  namely :  In  a  system  of  high  schools, 
supported  at  public  expense  and  administered  primarily  in  the  interest  of 
the  state,  the  social  sciences  and  the  vernacular  language  and  literature 
should  hold  preeminent  places.  Intelligent  and  loyal  citizenship  can 
be  approximated  only  through  such  instruction  and  training.  Also,  the 
dependence  of  the  civilization  of  to-day  upon  the  facts,  principles,  and 
applications  of  natural  science  renders  training  in  this  field  essential  to 
personal  efficiency  and  welfare,  and  to  the  economic,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  society  at  large.  Moreover,  in  an  industrial  coun- 
try such  as  ours,  and  particularly  in  a  political  unit  such  as  New  York 
City,  in  which  economic  struggles  are  so  keen  and  social  distinctions  are 
so  marked,  there  is  urgent  need  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  that 
will  give  a  real  appreciation  of  industry,  an  insight  into  the  general 
processes  by  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  maintain  them- 
selves, a  respect  for  the  dignity  of  manual  labor,  and  a  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  industrial  questions.  To  these  ends,  and  because  no 
other  subjects  can  give  similar  laboratory  experiences,  manual  training 
for  boys  and  domestic  science  and  art  for  girls  should  be  included  in  the 
list  of  prescribed  subjects  in  every  general  high  school  cofirse.  Only  in 
rare  instances  can  substitutions  for  this  work  be  approved. 

The  further  social  demand  that  the  body  of  citizens  be  of  sound  physi- 
cal health  gives  justification  for  insisting  that  all  shall  be  instructed 
in  the  laws  of  health  and  the  ways  and  means  of  preserving  and  develop- 
ing health.  Such  a  course  should  comprise  instruction  in  general  biology, 
the  larger  facts  of  bacteriology,  and  the  practical  aspects  of  human  phys- 
iology and  hygiene.  Supplementing  the  theoretical  instruction,  a  course 
in  physical  training  is  essential,  to  the  end  that  corrective  exercises  may 
be  prescribed  and  desirable  habits  of  bodily  activity  may  be  established. 
These  considerations,  therefore,  give  warrant  for  prescribing  for  all 
pupils  an  elementary  course  in  bacteriology,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
systematic  physical  training.  If  a  course  in  '^Elementary  Science"  is 
made  sufficiently  general  as  to  include  instruction  in  these  three  as- 
pects, such  a  course,  supplemented  by  supervised  physical  training,  satis- 
fies the  requirement. 

The  state  also  possesses  direct  interest  in  the  moral  equipment  of  its 
citizens.  The  inculcation,  therefore,  of  moral  ideals  and  the  training  in 
moral  conduct  become  functions  of  the  school  which  ought  to  operate 
upon  all  its  members.  Just  how  instruction  and  training  in  morality  may 
best  be  given  in  the  public  schools,  experimentation  has  not  as  yet  suffi- 
ciently indicated.  The  most  fruitful  undertakings  in  this  field  thus  far 
are  those  which  produce  indirect  moral  results.  The  general  spirit  and 
discipline  of  the  school,  the  classroom  procedure,  and  the  influences  and 
experiences  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  quasi-academic  stu- 
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dent  organizations  are  full  of  opportunities  for  moral  instruction  and 
training.  Nevertheless,  specific  formal  agencies  may  not  be  neglected  en- 
tirely. The  practical  presentation  of  ethical  problems  by  means  of  famil- 
iar talks,  vigorous  pointed  addresses,  and  appropriate  readings  in 
"Assembly"  possess  large  and  permanent  values,  and  should  be  employed 
in  every  school.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  *' Assembly"  can  justly  be 
prescribed  for  all.  Where  the  sympathetic  interest  of  principals  and 
teachers  can  be  secured,  organized  self-government  by  the  students  may 
also  be  made  a  valuable  means  of  moral  and  civic  training  in  high 
schools. 

The  concern  of  the  state  in  the  education  of  its  citizens  extends  only 
one  stage  farther.  Its  stability,  prosperity,  and  growth  are  conditioned 
by  the  contentment,  prosperity,  and  progressiveness  of  its  members. 
Hence,  the  state  demands  that  each  citizen  shall  be  an  efficient  workman 
in  some  chosen  field  of  beneficial  activity.  The  more  varied  the  types 
of  activity  pursued  and  the  more  skilled  the  members  of  each  vocation 
become,  the  closer  becomes  the  approximation  to  the  state's  ideal.  But 
it  is  no  right  or  function  of  the  state  to  prescribe  for  each  member  what 
his  work  shall  be.    This  is  a  matter  of  personal  choice. 

Considerations  of  personal  culture  and  pleasure  also  suggest  that 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  music  and  drawing  shall  be  attainable 
for  all. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  only  absolute  prescriptions  any 
public  high  school  can  justly  lay  down  for  all  students  are  courses  in 
English,  in  the  social  sciences,  in  natural  science  including  physiology 
and  hygiene,  in  physical  training,  in  manual  training  for  boys  and  in 
domestic  science  and  art  for  girls,  in  ethics,  and  in  music  and  drawing. 

We  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  three  years'  prescription  of 
a  foreign  language  and  the  two  years'  prescription  in  mathematics  for 
every  pupil  seeking  to  graduate  from  the  general  course  in  New  York 
City  are  indefensible.  The  fact  is,  these  subjects  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
scribed ( I )  because  they  have  been  thought  to  prepare  for  the  study  of 
other  subjects  much  more  than  because  they  relate  at  all  to  the  specific 
need  of  the  child  or  to  his  future  problems;  and  (2)  because  of  their 
alleged  intrinsic  superior  disciplinary  values — an  unproved  theory  for 
which  there  is  at  present  at  least  as  much  reliable  refuting  testimony  as 
there  are  supporting  data.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  prescrip- 
tions in  foreign  language  study  and  in  mathematics  (so  far  as  they  are 
made  to  apply  to  all  students  in  the  general  curriculum)  be  abolished 
entirely  or  reduced  to  a  single  year. 

In  place  of  the  present  arrangement  and  in  addition  to  the  prescribed 
subjects  which  we  propose,  we  recommend  that  a  series  of  suggestive 
subcourses^  be  outlined,  each  centering  in  some  one  of  the  major  de- 
partments, as  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  history,  and  sci- 
ence.   With  these  outlined  subcourses  and  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the 

*  Curricula. 
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elementary  school  principals  and  teachers,  parents  and  pupils  should  be 
enabled  to  select  a  school  or  a  curriculum  that  will  best  serve  their  needs. 
Moreover,  such  subcourses  would  assist  the  pupil  at  the  close  of  his  fir«t 
year  to  decide  what  work  he  ought  to  pursue  the  next  year.  If,  after 
entering  upon  his  high  school  career,  it  be  discovered  that  an  unwise 
choice  of  curriculum  has  been  made  by  any  student,  opportunity  for 
revising  his  choice  should  not  be  denied.  Moreover,  any  credit  that 
may  have  been  gained  for  work  satisfactorily  completed  should  be  ac- 
cepted and  allowed  so  far  as  it  is  fairly  equivalent  to  the  newly  selected 
courses. 

In  other  words,  we  recommend  that  the  form  of  the  general  course 
of  study  as  it  now  exists  in  New  York  City  be  continued,  but  that 
the  prescriptions  within  it  be  reduced  in  number  and  amount.  Supple- 
menting this  printed  curriculum,  however,  we  recommend  that  organ- 
ized subcurricula  be  printed  and  circulated  among  pupils  tb  serve  as  sug- 
gestive guides.  The  work  in  each  of  these  suggested  subcourses  should 
center  in  some  major  subject  or  department.  After  the  pupil  has  found 
some  line  of  work  for  which  he  has  shown  some  aptitude,  or  in  which 
he  has  shown  particular  ability,  or  after  he  has  decided  upon  his  career 
when  he  leaves  school,  the  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  select  his  school 
work,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  principal  and  teachers,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  individual  aptitudes,  or  his  future  purposes.     . 

To  the  end  that  he  shall  not  scatter  his  efforts  among  too  many  sub- 
jects, and  as  an  incentive  to  find  out,  as  soon  as  possible,  what  subjects 
he  is  most  capable  of  profiting  by,  we  recommend  that  each  pupil  be' 
required  to  take  at  least  three  years  of  work  in  one  department  of  study 
other  than  English.  This  would  make  it  possible  for  a  pupil  to  postpone 
deciding  in  what  department  he  should  speciahze  until  he  has  had  at 
least  one  year,  and  possibly  two  years,  of  work  in  school — ^ample  time  to 
elect  work  in  several  departments  before  deciding;  and  he  would  thus 
have  had  training  in  choice  and  would  have  a  proper  basis  for  his  choice 
of  a  specialty.  By  this  arrangement,  every  graduate  would  have  had  at 
least  three  years  of  study  in  two  different  fields  of  knowledge,  and'would 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  select  one  of  the  two  fields.  Further,  the 
remainder  of  his  work,  except  as  prescribed,  could  and  should  be  wisely 
distributed  among  several  departments  to  prevent  overspecialization. 

Just  how  extensive  the  prescriptions  in  the  fundamental  fields  shall 
be  has  not  yet  been  experimentally  determined.  In  the  light  of  practice 
elsewhere,  and  in  keeping  with  current  educational  opinion,  as  voiced  in 
associational  resolutions,^  in  magazine  articles,^  and  in  public  discussions, 
we  feel  justified   in  making  the   following  recommendations,   namely: 

*  See  Report  of  Secondary  Department  of  National  Education  Association,  191 1 ; 
Report  of  "Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  High  School  Course  of  Study"  of  New 
York  City  (1910-1911)  ;  and  Report  of  Consultation  Committee  of  Sixty  of  the  High 
School  Teachers*  Association,  New  York  City,  March  5th,  1912. 

*  Numerous  articles  dealing  with  this  question  have  appeared  recently  in  The 
School  Review,  Educational  Review,  Education,  and  other  magazines. 
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(i)  In  English,  including  language  study,  composition,  literature,  and 
oral  expression,  three  years  of  work,  with  five  recitation  periods  per 
week;  (2)  in  the  social  sciences,  two  years  of  work,  including  a  year's 
work  in  introductory  social  science  (based  on  municipal  activities,  civic, 
industrial,  and  commercial,  and  including  vocational  guidance),  and  a 
year's  work  in  American  history  and  civics.  The  first  course  may  be  as- 
signed (three  or)  four  periods  per  week;  the  last  should  be  assigned 
five  periods;  (3)  in  natural  science,  a  year  of  work  in  introductory 
natural  science,  covering  four  (or  five)  periods  per  week,  based  on 
biology,  and  including  much  instruction  in  bacteriology,  physiology,  and 
hygiene;  (4)  in  manual  training  for  boys  and  domestic  science  and  art 
for  girls,  four  double  periods  per  week  through  one  year;  (5)  in  physi- 
cal training  and  games,  two  periods  per  week  throughout  four  years,  the 
work  being  conducted  so  as  to  give  relaxation  and  pleasure,  and  to 
develop  useful  habits  of  exercise;  and  not  so  much,  as  is  often  noticed 
at  present,  to  secure  approximation  to  theoretical  ideals  of  grace  and 
beauty  of  form;  (6)  in  "Assembly"  talks,  readings,  and  addresses,  one 
period  per  week  during  the  entire  four  years,  the  material  presented  to 
call  for  pupil  reactions  in  some  definite  form  each  week;  (7)  in  music, 
one  period  per  week  for  two  years;  and  (8)  in  drawing,  one  period  per 
week  for  two  years. 

To  summarize :  The  total  prescription  for  graduation  for  all  pupils 
from  the  general  curriculum  should  not  exceed  fifty  periods  or  eighty-five 
"points"  out  of  the  total  requirement  of  ninety  periods,  or  150  "points," 
and  we  suggest  that  these  should  be  distributed  over  the  various  depart- 
ments of  study  approximately  as  follows:  English,  including  oral  ex- 
pression, three  years  (fifteen  periods  or  thirty  "points");  introductory 
social  science,  one  year  (four  periods  or  eight  "points")  ;  United  States 
history  and  civics,  one  year  (five  periods  or  ten  "points")  ;  introductory 
natural  science,  one  year  (four  periods  or  eight  "points")  ;  manual  train- 
ing for  boys,  or  domestic  science  and  art  for  girls,  one  year  (four  periods 
or  eight  "points") ;  physical  training,  four  years  (eight  periods  or  eight 
"points")  ;  Assembly,  four  years  (four  periods  or  four  "points")  ;  music, 
two  years  (two  periods  or  two  "points")  ;  drawing,  two  years  (two 
periods  or  two  "points")  ;  total,  forty-eight  periods  or  eighty  "points." 

The  above  arrangement  would  reduce  the  amount  of  prescriptions 
from  79.33  per  cent,  (the  present  percentage  of  all  prescribed  work) 
to  53-33  per  cent.  .  .*  . 

Of  course,  those  preparing  to  enter  the  city  training  schools  or 
other  institutions  of  higher  education  would  be  compelled  to  elect  sub- 
jects which  would  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  those  institutions. 
Moreover,  it  is  recognized  that  the  inauguration  of  this  recommended 
more  flexible  curriculum  would  not  in  all  respects  be  in  harmony  with  the 
present  state  requirements  for  graduation  from  a  high  school.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  New  York  City  cannot  place  the 
responsibility  for  the  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  administration  of  the  gtn- 
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eral  course  of  study  on  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Indeed, 
the  requirements  ^  for  an  academic  diploma  from  the  State  Department 
require  two  years  of  mathematics  only,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  which 
we  have  recommended  as  prescribed  subjects  for  all  students.  For  a 
classical  diploma  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  naturally  for- 
eign languages  would  be  required.  In  the  interests  of  the  large  number 
of  pupils  in  New  York  City  who  do  not  graduate  from  the  high  schools, 
or,  if  graduating,  do  not  go  to  an  institution  of  higher  education,  it  is 
desirable  for  New  York  City  to  issue  two  types  of  diplomas — the  Re- 
gents' high  school  diploma  for  such  as  meet  the  Regents'  standards  either 
for  the  academic  diploma  or  for  the  classical  diploma,  and  a  New  York 
City  high  school  diploma  for  those  who  satisfy  the  requirements  for  such 
a  diploma  fixed  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  City. 

(c)    Prescriptioii  by  years. 

We  agree  that  at  the  outset  of  a  student's  career  in  the  high  school 
his  freedom  of  choice  should  be  relatively  small,  but  that,  progressively, 
as  now,  external  authority  and  direction  should  be  diminished.  To  this 
end,  we  recommend,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  preparation  of  a  series 
of  suggestive  subcourses.  Within  each  of  these,  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years  in  particular  should  be  rather  definitely  specified.  In  the  last 
two  years — and  especially  in  the  fourth  year — much  freedom  of  choice 
should  be  possible  and  opportunity  for  specialization  in  a  relatively  nar- 
row field  be  permitted. 

In  the  first  year  in  each  of  the  parallel  courses  the  following  subjects 
should  be  prescribed:  English,  including  oral  expression,  (5);  intro- 
ductory natural  science,  (4) ;  introductory  social  science,  (4)  ;  drawing, 
(i)  ;  music,  (i)  ;  physical  training,  (2)  ;  Assembly,  (i)  ;  total,  eighteen. 
In  addition  to  these  prescribed  subjects  most  of  the  subcourses  should 
provide  an  alternative  choice  of  Latin,  or  German,  or  French,  or  alge- 
bra, (5).  Each  pupil  whose  physical  and  mental  strength  will  warrant 
the  effort  should  be  permitted  to  elect  a  second  alternative  in  the  group 
of  foreign  language  and  algebra,  or  one  subject  at  least  from  the  follow- 
ing list:  Manual  training,  domestic  science  or  art,  stenography,  type- 
writing, commercial  arithmetic,  additional  drawing  and  music,  and  other 
courses  introduced  on  the  initiative  of  the  principal  and  approved  by  his 
official  superiors. 

In  the  second  year  the  uniform  prescriptions  should  be:  Eng- 
lish,  (5);  manual  training  for  boys  and  domestic  science  and  art  for 

*"The  requirements  for  the  academic  diploma,  which  is  issued  onh^  to  students 
taking  the  Department's  preliminary  and  academic  examinations,  are  as  follows: 
English,  13  credits;  mathematics,  10;  history,  8;  science,  10;  elective,  31.  For  the 
classical  academic  diploma:  English,  13  credits;  mathematics,  10;  history,  5;  science, 
5;  Latin,  20;  a  second  foreign  language,  15;  elective,  4.  These  requirements  went 
into  effect  June  i,  1909,  and  are  continued  in  the  syllabus  of  1910."  Page  15  of  the 
Annual  Report  for  1910  of  the  Department  of  Education.  State  of  New  York. 
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girls,  (4);^  drawing,  (i);  music,  (i);  physical  training,  (2);  Assem- 
bly, ( I )  ;  total,  fourteen.  The  alternative  choices  for  this  year  should 
lie,  as  before,  between  a  foreign  language  and  algebra  or  geometry,  (5). 
The  list  of  elective  subjects  from  which  two  subjects  should  ordinarily 
be  chosen  is  the  list  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  year  increased  by  a  sec- 
ond year's  offering  in  each,  and,  in  addition,  Greek,  Spanish,  History  of 
'^Modern  Europe  to  1066,"  economics,  bookkeeping,  commercial  his- 
tory and  geography,  commercial  English,  commercial  law,  history  of 
music,  history  of  art,  musical  composition,  mechanical  drawing,  design- 
ing, and  other  courses  introduced  on  the  initiative  of  the  principal,  and 
approved  by  his  official  superiors. 

In  the  third  year,  English,  (5)  ;  physical  training,  (2)  ;  and  Assem- 
bly, (i),  should  be  the  only  absolute  prescriptions.  The  alternative 
subjects  would  be  a  third  year  of  foreign  language  or  advanced  algebra 
and  solid  geometry,  (4).  Additional  subjects  should  be  open  to  election. 
These  should  include  all  subjects  of  the  first  and  second  years  and  con- 
tinued courses  in  such  subjects.  In  addition,  the  electives  of  this  year 
should  include  "Modern  History  since  1066." 

In  the  fourth  year.  United  States  history  and  civics,  (5);  physical 
training,  (2)  ;  and  Assembly,  ( i ),  should  be  prescribed  for  all. 

These  recommendations,  it  is  noticed,  omit  as  absolute  prescriptions 
for  all  pupils  courses  in  foreign  languages  and  mathematics.  A  mini- 
mum amount  of  work  in  each  of  these  fields  can  wisely  be  included  in  the 
majority  of  the  suggested  courses  of  study  recommended,  but  in  our 
opinion  graduation  from  the  public  high  schools  ought  not  to  depend 
for  every  student  on  passing  courses  in  either  of  these  departments.  We 
reiterate  that  in  our  opinion  the  function  of  the  high  school  is  to  take 
any  youth  who  may  come  to  its  doors  and  give  him  the  best  and  most 
complete  training  his  peculiar  nature,  endowment,  and  previous  educa- 
.  tion  may  make  most  profitable  for  him  and  for  society  at  large.  For 
many  pupils,  a  foreign  language,  and  algebra  and  geometry,  as  taught 
in  the  high  schools,  yield  no  adequate  returns  and  consume  much  valu- 
able time  and  effort  that  may  better  be  devoted  to  other  subjects.  For 
such  pupils,  a  by-way  which  leads  to  the  same  final  goal  should  be  pro- 
vided. In  other  words,  we  view  the  program  of  studies  solely  as  a  selec- 
tive agency  for  realizing  desirable  ends,  not  as  a  list  of  subjects  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  experience  of  every  individual — the  program  of 
studies  should  be  adjusted  to  individual  needs ;  not  individuals  to  the  pro- 
gram of  studies. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  in  New  York  City  every  first-year 
pupil  is  expected  to  pursue  and  complete  work  aggregating  forty-six 
"points."     These  leave  but  104  "points"  for  the  following  three  years, 

*  Of  course,  if  these  subjects  have  been  elected  and  passed  in  the  first  year,  they 
should  not  be  required  here.  Moreover,  in  cases  in  which  the  individual  finds  it  im- 
possible to  pursue  this  subject  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  for  the  college  of  his 
choice,  he  should,  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  principal,  be  permitted  to  substi- 
tute another  subject. 
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or  an  average  of  thirty-five  periods  per  year,  or  seventeen  and  a  half 
points  per  term.  The  work  of  the  high  school  should  become  pro- 
gressively more  extensive  and  intensive  with  each  succeeding  year,  nof 
less  exacting.  The  unwisdom  of  thus  overcrowding  the  curriculum  of 
the  first  year  is  all  the  more  apparent  when  it  is  recalled  that  nearly 
every  subject  undertaken  by  such  pupils  lies  in  fields  that  are  strange  to- 
them  and  as  yet  unexplored. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  the  first  year,  as  at  present 
organized,  should  be  considerably  lightened  by  permitting  to  individuals 
greater  freedom  of  election  of  studies,  and  by  distributing  over  the  other 
three  years  a  portion  of  the  requirements  now  placed  in  the  first  year. 

To  render  the  administration  of  the  courses  of  study  more  flexible 
and,  therefore,  more  serviceable  to  larger  numbers  of  boys  and  girls,  we 
recommend,  in  recapitulation,  the  following: 

1.  That  not  to  exceed  55  per  cent,  of  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion be  prescribed  by  departments  or  subjects. 

2.  That  principals  be  given  greater  authority  to  adjust  the  course 
of  study  to  local  needs  and  to  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

3.  That  principals,  in  conjunction  with  their  respective  corps  of 
teachers,  be  encouraged  to  make  careful  studies  of  their  community  needs 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  desirable  modifica- 
tions in  the  course  of  study  to  be  employed  in  their  particular  schools. 

4.  That  supplementing  the  printed  program  of  studies  (course  of 
study)  suggestive  subcourses,  each  planned  to  provide  for  both  concentra- 
tion and  dispersion  of  effort,  be  provided  for  pupils,  and  that  each  pupil 
be  encouraged  to  elect  such  a  subcourse. 

5.  That  before  graduation  each  pupil  be  required  to  take  at  least 
three  years  of  work  in  some  subject  or  department  other  than  English. 

6.  That  foreign  language  study  and  mathematics  be  not  included  in 
the  absolute  prescriptions  for  graduation,  but  that  an  alternative  choice 
of  these  two  subjects  be  permitted,  and  that,  on  the  advice  of  the  prin- 
cipal, neither  be  prescribed. 

7.  That  the  only  absolute  prescriptions  of  subjects  shall  be : 


(a)  English three  years,  yielding  15  credits,  or  30  "points'' 

(b)  Introductory  social   science one  year  " 

(c)  U.  S.  history  and  civics " 

^  .V  j  Manual  training  for  boys, 

^•"^  (  Domestic  science  for  girls  "       "  " 

fe)     Introductory  natural    science    "       "  " 

f)      Physical    training    four  years        " 

(g)     Assembly    "       " 

(h)     Music    two  years         " 

(i)      Drawing    "       " 

48  -  80 

8.     That,  distributed  by  years,  the  work  shall  be  prescribed,  alterna- 
tive, or  elective,  as  follows : 
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Periods  Periods                       Periods 

Prescribed  Alternative                    Elective 

(a)  First  year   i8  5  or  o                    3,    4,  or    5 

(b)  Second  year  14  5  or  o                    6,    8,  or  10 

(c)  Third  year   8  4  or  0  18,  20,  or  22 

(d)  Fourth  year   8  o  18,  20,  or  22 

Total   prescribed    48  periods. 

2.    The  "Special  Courses"  and  the  Special  Schools 
(i)    Availability 

The  aim  of  each  special  course  within  the  g^eneral  schools  and  the 
■special  schools  themselves  is  obviously  to  provide  instruction  and  train- 
ing for  boys  and  girls  whose  aims  are  rather  definitely  conceived  or  fixed. 
Such  curricula  or  schools  presuppose  that  the  dominant  interests  of  the 
individuals  entering  them  have  already  been  revealed,  or  that  economic 
resources  at  the  command  of  such  students  will  not  permit  further  gen- 
eral study.  In  preceding  analyses  these  classes  of  persons  were  found 
to  include  six  easily  distinguishable  groups,  namely :  ( i )  Those  de- 
sirous of  entering  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences;  (2)  those  plan- 
ning to  enter  higher  technical  schools  or  colleges,  or  to  enter  positions 
in  industry  leading  to  directive  activity;  (3)  those  hoping,  immediately 
on  completing  the  high  school,  to  engage  in  directive  business  undertak- 
ings; (4)  those  seeking  to  fit  themselves  for  subordinate  positions  in  the 
offices  of  the  business  world ;  ( 5 )  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools;  and  (6)  those  who  are  destined  to  engage  in  the  more  mechani- 
cal aspects  of  business  and  whose  resources  and  abilities  enable  them  to 
remain  in  the  high  schools  only  a  portion  of  the  usual  four-year  term. 
Hence,  a  complete  oflfering  in  any  school  system  should  include  special 
curricula  or  special  schools  for  these  six  types  of  persons.  The  question 
here  is:  How  available  and  adaptable  are  instruction  and  training  for 
these  distinct  classes  in  New  York  City  ? 

For  Group  i  (those  preparing  for  admission  to  colleges  of  liberal 
arts  and  sciences)  New  York  City  provides  no  avowedly  distinct  and 
differentiated  courses  or  schools.  The  general  course  in  each  school, 
however,  through  a  wise  selection  of  elective  studies,  enables  all  who 
desire  to  go  to  college  to  prepare  for  the  colleges  of  their  choice.  Since 
the  general  course  is  provided  in  seventeen  high  schools,  the  interests  of 
this  class  are  well  conserved.  The  scope  and  intensiveness  of  the  work 
offered  here  have  already  been  discussed  and  need  not  be  reconsidered. 
They  are  ample. 

For  Group  2  (those  who  aspire  to  advanced  training  in  higher  tech- 
nical or  engineering  schools  or  colleges  and  those  who  expect  to  enter 
the  field  of  industry  directly  from  the  high  school  and  assume  there  the 
responsibilities  of  draftsmen  or  mechanics)  opportunities  for  obtaining 
the  training  desired  are  provided  in  four  high  schools.    These  are  Stuy- 
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vesant,  in  Manhattan ;  Manual  Training  and  Bushwick,  in  Brooklyn ;  and 
Bryant,  in  Queens. 

It  is  evident  that  the  availability  of  special  courses  or  special  schools 
offering  instruction  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  Greater  New  York.  It  seems  indisputable,  too, 
that,  were  facilities  provided  in  The  Bronx,  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  in 
at  least  one  school  in  addition  to  Bryant,  and  in  the  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond, large  numbers  of  boys  would  elect  such  curricula.  The  situation 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  general  course  no  manual  training 
is  available  for  any  of  the  pupils  in  New  York  City.  For  most  boys  the 
choice  is  to  travel  long  distances  and  elect  a  school  with  a  four-year 
course  in  manual  training  or  accept  the  offering  (without  manual  train- 
ing) of  the  school  near  at  hand  and  make  the  best  of  it.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  all  except  those  who  possess  a  decided  bent  and  with 
exceptional  decision  of  character  will  accept  the  alternative  that  demands 
the  lesser  sacrifice  and  effort. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  (i)  that  as  speedily  as  possible  manual 
training  high  schools  be  established  in  The  Bronx,  and  in  Richmond,  and 
that  additional  schools  of  this  type  be  provided  in  Queens,  or  else  (2) 
that  the  subject  of  manual  training  be  introduced  as  a  course  parallel 
to  the  general  course  in  as  many  schools  as  possible  in  each  of  the  five 
boroughs  of  the  City. 

Respecting  the  scope  and  intensiveness  of  the  work  now  provided  in 
the  special  courses  or  special  schools,  considerable  adverse  criticism  is 
justifiable.  The  study  of  English  through  fourteen  periods  distributed 
over  the  four  years  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  contem- 
porary culture  and  business.  The  arguments  for  rendering  the  course 
here  more  intensive  are  the  same  as  those  set  forth  respecting  the  st*idy 
of  English  in  the  general  course  (pages  273  ff),  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
We  are,  therefore,  convinced  that  not  fewer  than  four  periods  per  week 
during  the  entire  four  years  should  be  provided  in  this  subject. 

In  the  light  of  practices  elsewhere*  and  in  view  of  the  technical  pur- 
pose of  the  courses  in  manual  training  offered  in  New  York  City,  we 
regard  the  number  of  periods  devoted  to  mechanical  drawing  and  to 
shop  work  as  inadequate.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  not  fewer 
than  four  periods  per  week  during  the  entire  four  years  be  devoted  to 
the  former  subject  and  not  fewer  than  eight  double  periods  per  week 
throughout  the  entire  four  years  be  devoted  to  shop  work.  The  course 
in  English  and  United  States  history  and  civics,  and  the  fourth  year's 
offerings  in  chemistry  and  physics,  should  extend  through  five  periods 
per  week  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  conclusions  presented 
elsewhere  (page  276). 

We  recommend,  further,  that  the  following  subjects  be  accorded  a 
place  in  the  special  manual  training  course:  Physical  and  industrial 
geography,  industrial  history,  economics;  and,  in  the  fourth  year,  inten- 
sified specialized  courses  in  architecture,  surveying,  electricity,  forging. 
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foundry  work,  pattern-making,  cabinet-making,  and  natural  science,  to 
the  end  that  the  professedly  technical  course  may  afford  technical  training. 

In  a  special  technical  curriculum  the  demand  for  flexibility  is  satisfied 
if  opportunity  be  given  to  specialize  somewhat  closely  in  one  or  two  dif- 
ferentiated aspects  of  the  purely  technical  work,  and  if  all  other  pre- 
scribed subjects  be  taught  with  conscious  reference  to  the  special  aim  of 
the  course.  On  the  whole,  so  far  as  the  printed  course  of  study  for  the 
manual  training  high  schools  in  New  York  City  discloses,  and  the  ob- 
served practice  in  the  four  schools  indicates  little  flexibility  of  these  kinds 
is  provided.  In  the  manual  training  course  of  the  Bryant  High  School 
alone  is  any  considerable  attempt  made  to  differentiate  the  instruction  in 
the  semiacademic  subjects  to  serve  the  peculiar  purposes  of  the  special 
course  in  which  they  appear.  That  is,  in  the  manual  training  course  in 
the  Bryant  High  School,  much  of  the  instruction  takes  on  a  decided 
industrial  bent,  both  as  to  content  and  as  to  method  of  presentation. 
The  same  thing  is  true  in  some  respects  and  to  a  slighter  degree  in  the 
work  in  science  in  the  other  manual  training  schools,  but  the  differentia- 
tion is  not  decided.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  same  subjects  appear  in  both 
the  manual  training  schools  and  the  general  course  of  the  other  schools 
in  New  York  City,  the  work  carried  on  in  the  Stuyvesant  High  School 
and  the  Manual  Training  High  School  of  Brooklyn  differs  little  in  char- 
acter from  that  found  in  the  general  course. 

We  are,  therefore,  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  a  special  course  or 
a  special  school  having  a  distinct  and  definite  aim  should  provide  instruc- 
tion and  training  that  are  clearly  relatable  to  that  aim.  Such  special 
aim  involves,  therefore,  differentiation  in  subject  matter,  in  topics  to  be 
selected  within  the  chosen  subject  matter,  and  in  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. We  reiterate  the  statement  that  in  our  judgment  the  only  valid 
criterion  for  selecting  the  material  to  be  presented  and  in  deciding  upon 
methods  to  be  used  is  dependent  upon  the  aim  to  be  realized. 

The  provision  made  in  New  York  for  members  of  Group  3  (those 
seeking  to  fit  themselves  for  directive  positions  in  the  commercial  and 
business  world)  is  found  in  the  two  schools — the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce in  Manhattan,  and  the  Commercial  High  School  in  Brooklyn. 
Since  a  special  report  has  been  made  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Thomp- 
son on  this  aspect  of  high  school  work,  it  need  not  be  considered  here. 

The  provision  made  in  New  York  for  members  of  Group  4  (those 
seeking  to  fit  themselves  for  subordinate  positions  as  clerks,  secretaries, 
stenographers,  and  accountants  in  offices  in  various  lines  of  professional, 
commercial,  and  industrial  business)  consists  of  a  three-year  commercial 
course  running  parallel  to  the  general  course  in  eleven  schools  having 
the  general  course,  and  also  in  the  Commercial  High  School  in  Brook- 
lyn. A  discussion  of  the  aim,  scope,  and  character  of  the  work  in  these 
courses  also  falls  within  the  special  report  on  commercial  education  by 
Assistant  Superintendent  Thompson.     See  his  report. 

Group  5  (those  students  seeking  to  prepare  themselves  for  admission 
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to  the  city  training  schools)  may,  through  judicious  election  of  subjects, 
secure  the  requisite  training  in  any  high  school  offering  the  general 
course.  This  group  of  individuals  is,  therefore,  limited  in  its  opportuni- 
ties only  as  the  general  course  is  limited  in  its  availability.  Hence,  the 
criticisms  and  recommendations  already  made  (on  page  269)  are  sup- 
ported and  emphasized  by  a  consideration  of  the  needs  of  this  group. 

Finally,  there  is  Group  6  (those  pupils  whose  stay  in  the  high  school 
must  be  relatively  short,  and  who  will  enter  subordinate  office  positions, 
clerkships,  and  industrial  vocations).  For  these  classes  New  York  City 
at  present  provides  no  satisfactory  and  adequate  instruction  and  training. 
We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  best  interests  of  these  pupils, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  a  complex  social  organism,  can 
best  be  served  if  they  are  given  an  education  that  is  at  the  same  time 
broad  in  outline  and. intensely  practical.  Moreover,  we  sincerely  doubt 
the  educational,  social,  or  vocational  wisdom  of  prescribing  for  members 
of  this  group  some  of  the  subjects  that  possibly  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
acted of  members  of  the  other  groups.  What  these  persons  wish,  and 
what  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  secure,  is  an  education  that  will 
enable  them  quickly  to  enter  positions  in  the  business  world,  to  adjust 
themselves  to  its  requirements  without  undue  friction  and  loss  of  time, 
and  to  command  from  the  outset  a  reasonable  living  wage.  In  addition, 
the  demands  of  personal  culture  and  of  social  welfare  require  that  all 
shall  be  given  a  foundation  of  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  the  best  of  the  world's  art,  literature,  science,  history,  and 
contemporary  activities,  and  (for  the  girls)  instruction  and  training  in 
the  ideals  and  functions  of  home-making  and  motherhood. 

The  only  provision  New  York  City  makes  for  meeting  directly  the 
real  needs  of  the  members  of  this  group  of  pupils  are  the  technical  courses 
(five  in  number)  for  girls  found  in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School. 
(Certain  experimental  courses  have  recently  been  undertaken  in  the  Wad- 
leigh  High  School.)  All  other  instruction  that  might  be  made  to  serve 
directly  the  interests  of  this  group  is  either  so  hedged  about  with  pre- 
scribed work  of  a  character  not  adapted  to  the  aims,  capacities,  and 
ambitions  of  the  pupils  of  this  group ;  is  deferred  in  the  course  to  so  late 
a  period;  or  else  is  made  so  generally  unavailable  because  of  its  incor- 
poration into  the  courses  of  study  of  so  few  schools  that  the  offerings 
must  fail  almost  completely  in  serving  the  needs  ci  many  students  of  the 
type  under  consideration. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  urgently  recommend  that  principals  of 
the  various  schools  be  given  authority  to  organize  courses  that  seem  to 
them  best  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  of  this  class,  and  that 
such  courses  be  offered  as  free  electives,  and  in  lieu  of  the  present  pre- 
scribed subjects  to  all  whose  high  school  ':ourses  are  to  end  before  the 
completion  of  the  regular  high  school  course  of  four  years. 

In  particular,  we  recommend  that  technical  curricula,  similar  to  the 
courses  at  present  provided  in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School; 
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that  "appreciation  courses,"  such  as  are  at  present  being  undertaken  as 
extraordinary  courses  in  the  Wadleigh  High  School ;  and  that  elementary 
courses  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  business  subjects  be  provided  much 
more  extensively  than  at  present  throughout  every  section  of  the  city. 
We  do  not  advocate  uniformity  in  courses  or  in  methods  of  presentation 
throughout  the  various  schools,  but,  on  the  contrary,  urge  that  the  real 
aspirations  and  needs  of  the  pupils  attending  any  given  school  shall 
first  be  tested  and  discovered,  and  that  the  courses  and  methods  shall 
then  be  adapted  to  the  realization  of  the  ideals  set  up. 

In  summarizing,  therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  special  schools 
or  special  curricula  leading  to  clearly  distinguished  goals  be  increased 
in  number;  be  distributed  more  evenly  over  the  various  districts  of  the 
city ;  and  be  made  more  extensive  in  the  scope  of  their  offerings  and  more 
special  or  intensive  in  the  lines  of  work  each  professes  to  emphasize.  In 
particular,  we  recommend  that  opportunities  for  pursuing  courses  in  man- 
ual training  for  boys,  technical  courses  (work)  for  girls,  elementary  com- 
mercial branches  (for  both  boys  and  girls),  and  general  "appreciation 
courses"  for  both  boys  and  girls  be  multiplied,  and  that  principals  of 
schools  be  given  more  freedom  in  organizing  the  work  so  as  better  to 
adjust  the  instruction  to  the  professed  aims  of  the  curricula. 


Vn — Summary  of  Recommendations 

The  following  is  a  complete  summary  of  the  recommendations  made 
in  this  report : 

A.    Respecting  the  General  Course  of  Study 

I.  It  should  be  rendered  more  available  to  all  young  people  of  the 

city  by  means  of — 

I.  Several  additional  high  schools  of  different  types  and 
so  distributed  throughout  the  several  districts  of  the 
city  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  for  whom  they 
are  intended. 
2.  Giving  serious  consideration  to  the  possible  plan 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  transportation  of  those 
pupils  who  reside  beyond  walking  distance,  and  for 
whom  the  cost  of  transportation  is  a  barrier  to  ob- 
taining a  high  school  education. 

II.  It  should  be  better  adapted  to  the  varied  needs  of  pupils  by — 

I.     Extending  the  scope  of  studies  to  include — 

(a)  Manual  training. 

(b)  Domestic  science  and  art  in  every  school. 
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(c)  Applied  art  for  girls. 

(d)  Additional  commercial  subjects. 

(e)  Advanced  courses  in  mathematics,  including  the 

"Principles  of  Statistics,"  "Principles  of  Ac- 
tuarial Science,"  and  kindred  subjects. 

(f )  Intensified  specialized  courses  in  natural  science. 
is)     ''Appreciation"  or  general  information  courses 

in  the  departments  of  the  oider  academic 
subjects. 

(h)     Specialized  courses  in  Music  and  Fine  Arts. 

(i)      Courses  in  musical  appreciation  and  art  appre- 
ciation. 

(j)      Mechanical  drawing. 

(k)  A  course  in  introductory  social  science,  includ- 
ing local  government,  local  industries,  study 
of  vocations,  history  of  the  recent  past,  and 
current  topics. 

(1)      Household  economics,  including  household  ac- 
counts,  purchasing,   dietetics,  home   decora- 
tion, home  architecture,  household  sanitation 
and  household  chemistry. 
2.     Giving  a  greater  intensiveness  and  continuity  to  some  of 

the  instruction  by  providing — 

(a)  That  the  work  in  English  be  allotted  four  or 

five  periods  throughout  the  entire  course. 

(b)  That  plane  geometry  be  assigned  five  periods 

per  week  in  the  second  year,  to  conform  to 
the  standards  set  by  the  state. 

(c)  That  algebra  and  geometry  of  the  third  year 

be  organized  into  two  half  courses  of  four 
periods  each  for  one  term. 

(d)  That  as  speedily  as  possible  the  recently  issued 

syllabi  in  history  be  adopted  by  all  schools. 

(e)  That  all  science,  courses  after  the  first  year  be 

accompanied  by  individual  laboratory  work 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  that  to  facili- 
tate this  work  such  science  courses  be  as- 
signed not  fewer  than  five  periods  per  week. 

(f )  That  courses  in  music,  art,  and  drawing  be  mul- 

tiplied and  be  assigned  three  or  four  periods 
per  week. 

(g)  That  oral  expression  be  given  much  attention 

in  every  class  exercise,  particularly  in  class 
exercises  in  English,  and  that  a  three-period 
course  be  made  available  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year. 
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(h)  That  physical  training  provide  a  minimum  of 
theory  and  a  maximum  of  practice,  exercise, 
and  games. 

3.     Making  the  administration  more  flexible  by — 

(a)  Prescribing    for   graduation   a   much    smaller 

amount  of   rigidly   specified  work  than  at 
present,  such  prescriptions  to  include  only — 

1.  Three  years'  work  in  English  (including 

oral  expression),  aggregating  fifteen 
periods. 

2.  One  year's  work  in  introductory  natural 

science,  aggregating  four  periods. 

3.  One  year's  work  in  introductory  social 

science,  aggregating  four  periods. 

4.  One  year's  work  in  United  States  his- 

tory and  civics,  aggregating  five  pe- 
riods. 

5.  One  year's  work  in  manual  training  for 

boys  or  domestic  science  and  art  for 
girls,  aggregating  four  periods. 

6.  Two  years'  work  in  drawing,  aggregat- 

ing two  periods. 

7.  Two  years'  work  in  music,  aggregating 

two  periods. 

8.  Four  years'  work  in  physical  training, 

aggregating  eight  periods. 

9.  Assembly  throughout  the  course,  aggre- 

gating four  periods. 
Or  a  total  of  forty-eight  periods. 

(b)  Prescribing  by  specific  subjects,  for  the  respec- 

tive years,  not  to  exceed  the  following: 

I.     First  year — 

Pe- 
riods 
English,  including  oral  expression     5 

Introductory  natural  science 4 

Introductory  social  science 4 

Physical  training    2 

Drawing I 

Music   I 

Assembly    i 

Total    18 
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2.  Second  year — 

English    ■ s 

Manual  training  or  ^  domestic  sci- 

4  ence  and  art    4 

Physical   training    2 

Drawing I 

Music    I 

Assembly    I 

Total 14 

3.  Third  year — 

English 5 

Physical  training 2 

Assembly    i 

Total 8 

4.  Fourth  year  — 

United  States  history  and  civics . .     5 

Physical   training    2 

Assembly    I 

Total 8 

(c)  Making    foreign    language    study    alternative 

with  mathematics,  and,  upon  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  waiv- 
ing the  alternative  entirely  for  such  individ- 
uals as  can  profit  more  by  taking  some  other 
subject. 

(d)  Encouraging  principals,  in  conjunction  and  co- 

operation with  their  respective  corps  of 
teachers,  to  study  local  needs  and  to  modify 
their  courses  of  study  and  programs  of  study 
in  accordance  with  their  findings. 

(e)  Organizing  the  program  of  studies  into  a  se- 

ries of  suggestive  parallel  curricula,  each 
containing  the  prescribed  subjects,  and,  in 
addition,  elective  subjects,  arranged  so  as  to 
give  an  intensive  training  in  some  one  or  at 
most  two  fields  of  knowledge. 

(f)  Issuing  more  than  one  type  of  diploma — for 

example,  the  Regents'  high  school  diploma 
and  the  New  York  City  high  school  diploma. 
*  Unless  Iht  subject  has  already  been  elected  in  the  first  year. 
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B.    Respecting  the  Special  Courses  or  the  Special  Schools 

I.     They  should  be  made  more  available  to  all  young  people  of  the 
city  by  means  of —  ^ 

1.  Several  additional  high  schools  distributed  throughout 

the  several  districts  of  the  city. 

2.  The   incorporation    of   additional   special   or   technical 

courses  parallel  to  the  general  course  in  the  general 
high  schools. 

3.  The  incorporation,  as  electives  in  the  general  course,  of 

elementary  courses  in  semitechnical  work. 

II.     The  high  schools  should  be  made  more  adaptable  to  the  varied 
needs  of  pupils  by — 

1.  Extending  the  scope  of  work  in  each  type  of  school. 

2.  Differentiating  the  subject  matter  and  instruction   of 

the  included  academic  subjects  so  as  to  give  them  a 
decided  technical  bent. 

3.  Giving  a  somewhat  greater  intensiveness  than  at  pres- 

ent to  the  prescribed  academic  courses. 

4.  Permitting,  during  the  third  and  fourth  years,  individ- 

ual specialization  in  aspects  of  the  work  that  have 
aroused  peculiar  interest. 

5.  Encouraging  principals  of  high  schools  freely  to  or- 

ganize special  courses  and  special  curricula  to  meet 
the  needs  of  pupils  whose  stay  in  school  must  be 
short,  and  whose  interests  are  best  served  by  giving 
them  "appreciation  courses"  and  much  practical 
knowledge  and  training. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SCHOOL 
INQUIRY  AND  PROF.  PAUL  H.  HANUS,  AND  PROFESSOR 
EDWARD  C.  ELLIOTT  CONCERNING  PROF.  ELLIOTT'S  REPORT. 


Letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  to  Professor 
Edward  C.  Elliott  proffering  questions. 


August  13,  1912. 

Prof.  Edward  C.  Elliott, 

University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis, 

Dear  Sir: — The  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  after  reading  the 
galley  proof  of  your  report  rendered  to  it,  feels  that  the  report  might 
be  strengthened  in  certain  particulars,  as  to  which  it  desires  to  offer 
you  the  following  suggestions  with  the  request  that  you  supplement 
the  report  as  indicated.  If  you  are  able  to  amend  and  supplement 
the  report  as  desired,  the  Committee  requests  that  you  be  good  enough 
to  forward  to  it  typewritten  amendments  to  the  galley  proof  now  in 
hand,  which  the  Committee  will  then  transmit  to  the  printer  for  new 
galley. 

1.  Will  you  please  state  the  number  of  individual  conferences  you 
held  with  principals  and  with  members  of  the  supervisory  staff,  the 
number  of  schools  you  visited,  and  the  reports,  records,  statistics  and 
all  other  data  upon  which  you  based  your  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions ? 

2.  Will  you  please  state  specifically  in  what  way  New  York  schools 
would  be  improved  if  a  larger  proportion  of  principals  were  appointed 
from  those  who  have  not  lived  in  or  been  trained  in  New  York 
City? 

3.  Please  state  how  the  efficiency  of  principals  and  superintendents 
who  had  training  elsewhere  compares  with  the  efficiency  of  those  who 
have  received  their  training  in  New  York  City. 

4.  Please  state  what  it  is  in  the  training  and  qualification  of  those 
appointed  from  New  York  City  that  makes  them  preferable  for  prin- 
cipalships  and  supervisory  positions  to  those  coming  at  the  time  of 
appointment  from  points  outside  of  New  York. 

5.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  add  to  your  discussion  of  the  duties  of 
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district  superintendents  a  table  showing  the  various  percentages  of  time 
consumed  by  district  superintendents  in  non-supervisory  work? 

6.  Please  make  a  full  statement  of  the  bad  results  you  observed, 
due  to  the  fact  that  applicants  for  appointment  as  teachers  and  teachers 
seeking  promotion  in  the  City  schools  are  forced  to  make  special  prepara- 
tion for  examination. 

7.  Will  you  not  include  a  statement  of  the  standards  you  recom- 
mend for  use  in  rating  the  efficiency  of  principals  ? 

8.  Will  you  please  state  what  it  is  that  leads  you  to  assert  that 
the  special  teacher  problem  has  arisen  in  New  York  City  because  there 
is  a  dearth  of  qualified  and  competent  teachers  in  the  regular  classes? 
How  many  teachers  of  special  branches  present  themselves  at  examina- 
tions given  for  regular  teachers?  What  proportion  of  them  fail?  And 
how  do  they  compare  with  regular  teachers  ? 

Please  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  by  return  mail  how  soon  I 
may  expect  from  you  the  material  requested. 

Respectfully, 
John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
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Letter  from  Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inqtiiry  proffering  questions. 


KiESLiNG^  Washington,  R.  F.  D.  No.  i. 

August  27,  1912. 

Mr.  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
City  of  New  York. 

My  dear  Sir: — For  more  than  a  fortnight  I  have  been  absent 
from  my  office.  Your  letter  of  August  13th  has  just  reached  me, 
having  been  forwarded  from  Madison. 

The  exigencies  of  travel  prevent  me  from  preparing,  at  this  time 
and  place,  the  supplementary  report  you  have  requested.  As  soon  as  I 
return  to  Madison — about  September  15th — I  shall  be  glad  to  give  this 
matter  my  detailed  attention. 

I  am  presuming  that  you  desire  that  the  suggested  additions  to  my 
report  be  submitted  directly  to  Professor  Hanus. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Edward  C.  Elliott. 
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Reply  from  Professor  Edward  C.  Elliott  to  letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  School  Inquiryi  dated  August  i3i  1912. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 
Madison 

November  i,  1912. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus, 

In  charge  of  Educational  Aspects  of  School  Inquiry, 
51  Chambers  St,,  New  York  City, 

My  dear  Sir: — On  August  13,  191 2,  Honorable  John  Purroy 
Mitchel,  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  addressed  a  communication  to  me,  re- 
questing that  my  report  on  "The  System  of  General  Supervision  and 
the  Board  of  Examiners"  be  amended  in  certain  particulars,  and  supple- 
mented according  to  specific  suggestions. 

President  Mitchel's  letter  did  not  reach  me  until  August  27th,  by 
reason  of  my  absence  from  Madison.  I  replied,  on  August  27th,  ta 
President  Mitchel,  from  Spokane,  Washington,  that  the  exigencies  of 
travel  prevented  me  from  complying  immediately  with  his  request,  but 
that  I  would  do  so  immediately  upon  my  return  to  Madison — which 
would  be  about  September  15th.  I  also  indicated  to  him  my  assumption 
that  the  detailed  reply  to  his  communication  would  be  submitted  to  him 
through  you.  This  procedure,  I  take  it  from  your  several  recent  com- 
munications, is  the  one  mutually  agreed  upon  by  President  Mitchel  and 
yourself. 

Upon  my  return  to  Madison  in  September  I  prepared  tentative  re- 
plies to  the  several  questions  and  suggestions  presented  by  President 
Mitchel.  Whatever  delay  that  has  taken  place  in  the  submission  of  the 
completed  replies  has  been  due  entirely  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  second 
galley  proofs;  obviously,  I  could  not  answer  the  several  questions  with- 
out having  before  me  either  the  original  copy  of  my  report  or  the  printed 
galleys. 

President  Mitchel,  in  his  letter  of  August  13th,  presented  a  series 
of  eight  questions.     I  am  dealing  with  these  questions  seriatim. 

I.  Will  you  please  state  the  number  of  individual  conferences  you 
held  with  principals  and  with  members  of  the  supervisory  staff,  the 
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number  of  schools  you  visited,  and  the  reports,  records,  statistics,  and 
all  other  data  upon  which  you  based  your  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions ? 

a.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  with  absolute  accuracy  the  num- 
ber of  individual  conferences  that  I  had  with  principals  or  members  of 
the  supervisory  staff,  including  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
On  galley  358  of  the  second  proof  I  have  noted  the  number  of  elementary 
schools  I  visited  (twenty-one).  In  each  case  I  conferred  with  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school.  In  a  number  of  instances  I  returned  to  the  school 
for  a  second  visit,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  I  made  a  third  visit,  in  order 
to  secure  additional  information  or  to  verify  doubtful  points. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  conferences  that  were  held  with  the  district 
superintendents  and  the  directors  of  special  branches,  I  held  a  large 
number  of  individual  conferences  with  members  of  the  supervisory 
staff,  other  than  principals.  I  kept  no  account  of  the  actual  number 
of  these  conferences.  During  my  period  of  service  for  the  School  In- 
quiry I  did  a  considerable  portion  of  my  work  at  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Building.  I  was  in  constant  conference  with  Superintendent  Max- 
well, with  the  Associate  Superintendents,  with  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  with  other  members  of  the  supervisory  staff, 
whose  offices  are  in  that  building. 

It  seems  to  me  that  precise  statement  as  to  the  number  of  these 
conferences  is  immaterial. 

b.  The  number  of  elementary  schools  visited  is  stated  on  galley  358 
as  now  corrected. 

c.  This  portion  of  the  question  is  confusing.  All  of  the  records, 
statistics  and  other  data  upon  which  my  conclusions  are  based  are  in- 
dicated in  my  report. 

2.  Will  you  please  state  specifically  in  what  way  New  York  schools 
would  be  improved  if  a  larger  proportion  of  principals  were  appointed 
from  those  who  have  not  lived  in  or  been  trained  in  New  York  City? 

In  my  judgment  this  question  is  already  satisfactorily  answered 
by  the  third  paragraph  on  galley  364  of  the  second  proof.  I  would,  if 
directed  to  do  so,  elaborate  the  argument  indicated  in  the  aforementioned 
third  paragraph.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  principle  of  the  argument.  The  public  elementary  schools 
of  New  York  have  not  been  benefited  in  any  continuous  way  by  the 
wealth  of  experiment,  experience  and  progress  of  education  in  other 
states  and  cities.  An  impartial  observer  is  at  once  struck  by  a  char- 
acteristic attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  principals  that  concentrate 
their  attention  upon  simply  "holding  the  job."  The  largest  single  bene- 
fit that  would  accrue  by  the  appointment  of  principals  who  had  not  been 
educated  or  trained  in  New  York  would  be  the  importation  of  new 
ideas  and  new  standards  of  accomplishment,  especially  the  latter,  and, 
consequently,  a  development  of  the  spirit  of  emulation  among  schools 
now  so  noticeable  by  its  absence. 
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3.  Please  state  how  the  efficiency  of  principals  and  superintendents 
who  had  training  elsewhere  compares  with  the  efficiency  of  those  who 
have  received  their  training  in  New  York  City. 

On  account  of  its  ambiguity,  this  question  is  difficult  of  satisfactory 
answer.  It  is  assumed  that  the  question  refers  specifically  to  the  com- 
parative efficiency  of  the  two  groups  of  principals  and  superintendents 
now  in  service  in  the  New  York  School  system ;  that  is,  the  larger  group 
of  those  trained  in  New  York  City,  and  the  smaller  group  of  those 
trained  elsewhere.  It  is  presumed  that  this  question  was  prompted  by 
my  discussion  of  the  selection  of  elementary  school  principals. 

On  the  basis  of  the  inquiry,  this  question  cannot  be  answered.  To 
answer  it  would  involve  an  extensive  and  detailed  study  such  as  was 
not  possible  during  my  connection  with  the  School  Inquiry.  Further- 
more, a  proper  answer  would  involve  a  comparison  of  the  character 
and  worth  of  the  service  of  particular  individuals.  A  special  effort 
was  made  in  the  report  to  avoid  all  such  personal  parallels. 

In  that  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  matter  with  which  this 
question  is  concerned,  the  issue  is  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  exist- 
ing policy  of  inbreeding  the  supervisory  staff  is  a  wise  one.  Ample 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  this  inbreeding  does  exist,  and 
to  a  large  extent.  That  such  a  policy  has  a  marked  detrimental  influence 
upon  the  growth  and  progress  of  education  is  universally  admitted. 
City  Superintendent  Maxwell  admits  it  with  regard  to  teachers.  Will 
not  his  argument  hold  good  with  regard  to  principals  and  other  super- 
visors?   This  argument  is  referred  to  and  quoted  in  the  report. 

However,  the  comparison  projected  by  this  question  would  not  touch 
the  fundamental  principle,  which  is,  that,  under  the  present  system 
the  New  York  schools  do  not  attract,  and  never  have  attracted  to 
principalships  men  of  promise  and  performance  from  elsewhere. 

4.  Please  state  what  it  is  in  the  training  and  qualification  of  those 
appointed  from  New  York  City  that  makes  them  preferable  for  prin- 
cipalships and  supervisory  positions  to  those  coming  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment from  points  outside  of  New  York. 

I  do  not  understand  this  question.  In  fact,  the  argument  of  my  re- 
port emphasizes  that  persons  appointed  from  New  York  City  are  not 
to  be  exclusively  preferred  for  principalships  and  supervisory  positions. 

5.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  add  to  your  discussion  of  the  duties  of 
district  superintendents  a  table  showing  the  various  percentages  of  time 
consumed  by  district  superintendents  in  non-supervisory  work? 

In  my  study  of  the  work  of  the  district  superintendents  I  did  at- 
tempt to  prepare  a  table  showing  the  various  percentages  of  time  con- 
sumed by  the  several  district  superintendents  in  non-supervisory  work. 
This  table  was  based  on  the  information  furnished  by  the  district  super- 
intendents in  their  replies  to  the  letter  sent  by  the  School  Inquiry,  on 
September  26th,  191 1:  however,  owing  to  the  widely  different  inter- 
pretations by  the  district  superintendents  as  to  what  constituted  super- 
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visory  work,  the  arrangement  of  such  a  table  was  g^ven  up.     I  have 
stated,  on  galley  369,  the  limits  in  estimation  of  time  consumed. 

.  The  replies  to  the  letter  of  September  26th,  191 1,  are,  I  take  it, 
yet  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry.  If  these 
replies  are  sent  to  me  I  would  endeavor  to  prepare  a  table  in  accordance 
with  the  request.  It  is  not  clear  to  me,  however,  wherein  such  a  table 
would  add  materially  to  the  argument. 

6.  Please  make  a  full  statement  of  the  bad  results  you  observed, 
due  to  the  fact  that  applicants  for  appointments  as  teachers  and  teachers 
seeking  promotion  in  the  City  schools  are  forced  to  make  special  prepa- 
ration for  examination. 

This  question  appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  my  statement  in 
the  sixth  paragraph  of  galley  378,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  the 
dangers  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff  arising  from  the  system  of 
cramming  and  coaching  for  examinations. 

The  principal  evil  result  of  this  cramming  and  coaching  is  evidenced 
in  the  standards  of  oral  expression  of  a  very  large  number  of  elementary 
school  teachers.  This  fact  has  been  commented  upon  frequently  by 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  their  official  reports.  That 
individuals,  especially  those  for  whom  English  is  not  the  mother  tongue, 
are  able  to  acquire  an  artificial  attainment  in  the  use  of  English  whereby 
they  pass  the  written  and  oral  examinations  is  admitted  by  principals 
and  district  superintendents,  as  well  as  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state,  on  the  basis  of  my  own  personal 
observations,  which  could  be  easily  verified,  that  there  are  to-day  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  whose  services 
would  not  be  approved  in  any  progressive  school  system,  primarily  on 
account  of  the  use  of  broken,  highly  accented,  and  incorrect  English. 

The  second  evil  which  has  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
coaching  institutions  that  exist  in  New  York  is  reflected  in  the  attitude 
of  the  teachers  themselves  that  the  professional  examination  conducted 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners  is  pure  form  and  that  all  that  one  needs 
is  to  comply  with  the  letter  and  not  with  the  spirit  of  a  thorough  tmder- 
standing. 

A  third  evil,  which  may  not  be  neglected,  and  which  must  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  present  systems  for  renewal  of  license  and 
for  the  approval  of  service  as  fit  and  meritorious,  is  the  creation  of  a 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  passing  of  the  examination  carries  with  it  a 
guarantee  of  appointment ;  and  that  appointment  means  permanency  of 
tenure  without  reference  to  quality  of  service. 

7.  Will  you  not  include  a  statement  of  the  standards  you  recom- 
mend for  use  in  rating  the  efficiency  of  principals? 

The  question  of  standards  for  rating  teaching  and  supervisory 
efficiency  is  one  to  which  I  have  given  a  considerable  share  of  profes- 
sional and  scientific  attention  during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  To 
adapt  the  series  of  general  standards  which  I  have  devised  to  the 
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institutions  which  mainly  supply  our  teachers  of  cooking,  drawing,  and 
shopwork;  and  that  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  might  lead  to  a 
more  practical  and  definitely  directed  training  of  teachers  for  the  work 
to  be  done." 

(Examiner  George  J.  Smith, — Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York  for  the  Year  Ending  July  31,  1907,  p.  405.) 

"The  number  of  applicants  for  the  license  was  small  and  the  quality, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  successful  candidates,  was  very  poor.  The 
labor  of  examining  the  candidates  for  this  license  is  out  of  proportion 
to  the  results  obtained.  As  long  as  the  salaries  for  the  elementary 
manual  training  teachers  are  lower  and  the  duties  more  strenuous  than 
those  of  the  high  school  teachers  in  our  own  system,  we  cannot  hope 
for  better  results  in  any  of  the  examinations  for  manual  training 
license  in  elementary  schools.  A  change  in  the  requirements  so  that 
elementary  school  teachers  could  more  easily  become  eligible  for  license 
as  teacher  of  manual  training  in  elementary  schools  might  work  bene- 
ficially." 

(Examiner  Jerome  A.  O'Connell, — Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York  for  the  Year  Ending  July  31,  1908,  p.  243.) 

"An  inadequate  supply  of  elementary  teachers  of  physical  training 
and  elementary  teachers  of  music  is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  but  the 
shortage  is  now  more  marked  than  ever  before.  Only  a  small  number 
of  eligible  applicants  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  of  those 
only  a  few  are  found  qualified.  To  augment  the  supply,  either  the 
requirements  must  be  lowered  or  the  salaries  must  be  increased." 

(Examiner  J.  C.  Byrnes,— Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York  for  the  Year  Ending  July  31,  1909,  p.  274.) 

"For  regular  licenses  in  manual  training,  licenses  to  teach  ungraded 
classes,  and  licenses  to  teach  in  truant  schools,  the  applicants  were  few 
in  number,  and,  in  general,  poor  in  quality.  Three  out  of  every  four 
applicants  were  rejected.  In  view  of  the  needs  of  the  schools,  there 
should  have  been  four  times  as  many  licensed  as  were  licensed.  In 
manual  training  the  demand  for  new  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
arises  chiefly  from  the  constant  drafting  off  of  such  teachers  from  the 
elementary  into  the  high  schools. 

(Examiner  Walter  L.  Hervey, — Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York  Ending  July  31st,  1909,  pp.  276-277.) 

"The  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  the  successful  to  the  successful 
applicants    for   this   license,    and    in   fact   the   small   number   of   ap- 
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pHcants,  points  to  a  situation  which  calls  for  remedy.  I  refer  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  qualified  teachers  of  drawing.  The  tests  given 
have  not  been  unduly  searching ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  rather 
lighter,  and  more  leniently  rated,  than  is  desirable  in  examining  for 
teachers  in  this  line  of  work.  But  too  often  it  happens  that  those  few 
applicants  who  meet  the  very  moderate  standard  we  are  able  to  maintain 
in  the  written  and  practical  tests  are  unable  to  pass  the  test  of  giving 
a  satisfactory  lesson  in  a  classroom.  Some  lack  of  technical  skill  may 
be  forgiven  a  person  who  knows  how  to  teach ;  but  when  both  technical 
and  teaching  ability  are  wanting,  there  is  no  proper  course  open  but 
to  reject  the  candidates,  even  though  there  may  be,  as  at  present, 
several  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  teachers. 

"I  suggest  that  the  incoming  committee,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  supervisor  of  drawing,  make  a  special  effort  to  circulate  among 
drawing  teachers  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  announcement  of  the 
next  examination,  together  with  information  as  to  the  salaries  paid  and 
the  other  inducements  to  become  members  of  our  teaching  force. 
Without  some  special  effort  the  holding  of  further  examinations  for 
teachers  of  drawing  would  seem  almost  a  waste  of  time.  And  if,  after 
such  effort,  no  considerable  improvement  in  the  situation  is  noted,  a 
more  liberal  salary  schedule  must  appear  to  offer  the  only  means  of 
continuing  the  work  of  the  department  of  manual  training  and  drawing 
with  a  promise  of  efficiency." 

(Examiner  George  J.  Smith, — Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  to-  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York  for  the  Year  Ending  Juh;3i,  1910,  pp.  298-299.) 

"Drawing — Elementary  Schools. — Although  twelve  teachers  were 
licensed  for  elementary  drawing  during  the  past  year,  another  examina- 
tion for  such  license  will  soon  be  necessary.  Practically  all  of  the 
elementary  corps  of  drawing  teachers  are  earnestly  desirous  of  promo- 
tion to  the  high  school  service.  It  is  perfectly  patent  to  everyone 
familiar  with  the  school  system  that,  although  the  salaries  of  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  of  drawing  are  lower  than  those  paid  to  high  school 
teachers,  the  work  of  the  elementary  teachers  of  drawing  is  far  more 
onerous  and  makes  demands  upon  capacity,  tact,  and  administrative 
ability  much  greater  than  the  work  of  high  school  teachers  of  drawing. 
If  the  special  subjects  such  as  drawing,  music,  and  physical  training 
are  to  be  kept  at  a  high  state  of  efficiency  in  the  elementary  schools, 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of  these  subjects  should  be  advanced 
beyond  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  the  same  subjects  in  the  high 
schools ;  or  perhaps,  the  salaries  should  be  the  same  for  all  such  teachers 
and  they  should  be  subject  to  assignment  to  one  service  or  the  other." 

(Examiner  James  C.  Byrnes,  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York  for  the  Year  Ending  July  31,  191 1,  pp.  164-165.) 
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"Examination  in  Special  Subjects. — An  unusually  well  attended 
examination  for  license  to  teach  Cooking  (which  should  more  properly 
be  designated  Household  Economics,  as  the  subject  matter  taught  under 
this  license  is  by  no  means  of  a  merely  culinary  nature)  resulted  in  a 
very  satisfactory  list  of  teachers.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  subject  attracts 
candidates  whose  training  and  personality  are  certain  to  give  them 
a  wholesome  and  cultural  influence  over  the  girls  who  come  under  their 
instruction.  It  is  no  doubt  this  fact  more  than  any  other  that  has 
vindicated  the  wisdom  of  establishing  this  work  in  the  public  schools. 
If  it  were  possible  to  secure  for  all  the  other  'special  subjects'  equally 
well  fitted  teachers,  there  would  be  little  occasion  for  an  outcry  against 
'fads  and  frills'  in  our  school  work;  for  in  all  these  subjects  the 
teacher  counts  for  far  more  than  mere  material  equipment  can,  however 
complete  and  excellent. 

"In  the  case  of  shopwork  it  continues  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  thor- 
oughly well-prepared  teachers.  The  candidates,  roughly  speaking,  fall 
into  two  classes :  ( i )  Those  who  have  a  fair  to  good  general  education, 
but  are  relatively  lacking  in  technical  skill  and  practical  experience  in 
wood  working;  (2)  those  who  excel  on  the  practical  side,  but  are  defi- 
cient in  education  and  in  command  of  correct  English  speech.  The 
needs  of  the  schools  have  been  such  that  we  have  felt  obliged  to  accept 
teachers  of  both  these  classes,  in  spite  of  their  obvious  shortcomings. 
Most  teachers  of  the  second  class  were  practical  cabinet-makers  or  car- 
penters, who  had  served  two  years  or  more  as  substitute  teachers  of 
shopwork.  I  would  argue  that  in  future  the  issuing  of  substitute  shop- 
work  licenses  to  men  of  however  great  technical  skill  be  refused  unless 
their  spoken  and  written  English* come  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  of 
correctness.  The  time  to  weed  out  the  unfit,  in  respect  of  use  of  English, 
is  when  they  present  themselves  for  the  lower  grade  of  license.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  in  too  many  cases,  under  present  condi- 
tions, a  substitute  teacher  becomes,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  regular 
teacher  from  the  day  he  enters  a  shop,  and  his  pronunciation  and  use  of 
English,  if  bad,  produce  from  the  first  an  undesirable  effect  upon  the 
boys  under  his  charge." 

(Examiner  George  J.  Smith,  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York  for  the  Year  Ending  July  31,  1911,  pp.  172-173.) 
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Classification  of  Questions  of  President  MitchePs  letter  of  August  13,  1912, 
supplied  by  Professor  Elliott  at  the  request  of  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus. 


November  6,  19 12. 
Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus^ 
Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

My  dear  Professor  Hanus: — After  I  had  returned  to  you  the  cor- 
rected second  galley  proofs,  and  had  sent  the  accompanying  letters,  I 
discovered  that  I  had  not  complied  with  your  request  as  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  character  of  the  questions  submitted  by  President  Mitchel. 

As  you  will  recall,  you  had  divided  the  questions  into  five  general 
classes.  The  next  paragraphs  will  contain  my  own  adaptation  of  the 
questions  to  your  classification: 

a.  Immaterial 

(i)  As  to  the  number  of  individual  conferences. 

b.  Confusing 

(2)  As  to  the  appointment  of  principals  from  within  and  from 
without  New  York. 

(4)  As  to  the  training  and  qualification  of  principals. 

(8)  As  to  special  teachers  (last  three  parts  of  the  question). 

c.  Already  answered  or  covered 

(i)  As  to  reports,  records,  statistics,  etc. 

(5)  As  to  percentage  of  time  devoted  by  district  superinten- 
dents to  non-supervisory  work. 

d.  Requiring  further  study  and  investigation 

(2)  As  to  the  appointment  of  principals  from  within  and  from 
without  New  York. 

(3)  As  to  the  efficiency  of  principals  and  superintendents. 

(7)  As  to  standards  for  rating  principals. 

e.  Worthy  of  consideration 

( I )  As  to  number  of  schools  visited. 

(6)  As  to  preparation  for  examination  by  teachers. 

(8)  As  to  the  special  teacher  problem  (first  part  only). 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edward  C.  Elliott. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  GENERAL  SUPERVISION  AND  THE 
BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 

I 
PREFATORY  STATEMENT 

I.    The  General  Scope  of  the  Report 

2.    The  Method  of  Inquiry 

3.    The  Nature  of  School  Control:    Legislationy  Administrationy  Super- 
vision, and  Inspection 


X.    The  General  Scope  of  the  Report 

This  report  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  agencies  that  have  im- 
mediate responsibility  for,  and  direct  oversight  of,  the  organization  and 
standards  of  accomplishment  of  the  teaching  staff;  the  agencies  that  de- 
termine, ultimately,  the  character  of  the  programs  of  study  (currictda), 
and  hence,  the  extent  to  which  the  school  instruction  is  adapted  to  the 
capacities  and  needs  of  the  children  of  the  city.  It  will,  therefore,  review 
more  or  less  cfitically  the  activities  and  methods  of  those  individuals 
whose  principal  attention  is  assumed  to  be  devoted  to  directing  and 
elevating  standards  of  teaching,  and  to  gauging  the  efficiency  of  teachers 
and  pupils ;  that  is,  principals,  directors  of  special  branches,  district  super- 
intendents, associate  superintendents,  City  Superintendent,  and  the  Board 
of  Superintendents.^ 

The  important  influence  exerted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  the 
establishment  of  the  initial  qualifications  of  teachers  necessitates  a  con- 
sideration of  its  methods  and  standards,  as  these  impose  responsibilities 
that  must  be  met  by  the  organized  plan  of  the  supervision  of  schools. 

*  The  exigencies  of  the  conduct  of  the  Inquiry  have  made  quite  impossible  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  treatment  of  all  the  important  features  of  the  situation.  This 
portion  of  our  report  has  endeavored  to  bring  into  proper  perspective  some  of  the  most 
important  items  that  seem  to  demand  critical  attention,  with  special  reference  to  the 
elementary  schools.  Onl^  the  more  fundamental  aspects  of  the  place  of  the  principal 
in  the  supervisory  organization  are  included.  The  details  of  the  supervisory  work  of 
elementary  school  principals  are  discussed  in  Professor  McMurry's  report. 
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2.    The  Method  of  Inquiry 

The  Inquiry  has  based  its  presentations,  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations upon  evidence  primarily  derived  from :  i 

a.  Documentary  material:  including  the  annual  reports  of  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  since  1899,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying departmental  reports ;  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  for  the  past  four  years ;  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of 
Education;  records  of  schools,  teachers,  and  supervisory  officers,  filed  in 
the  record  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

b.  Special  information  and  data:  furnished  by  the  members  of 
the  supervisory  and  teaching  staff  in  response  to  requests  from  us.  The 
character  of  such  special  information  and  data  are  described  in  those 
sections  of  the  report  to  which  they  pertain.  •   • 

c.  Numerous  individual  and  group  conferences  with  the  members 
of  the  supervisory  staff} 

d.  Visitation  of  schools,^ 

e.  A  critical  examination  of  the  methods  of  work  of  the  various 
boards  *  and  individuals  constituting  the  supervisory  staff. 

The  principal  effort  has  been  to  analyze  into  its  leading  factors  the 
systematic  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  judge 
these  factors  according  to  their  own  demonstrated  merits.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  procedure,  no  detailed  comparison  of  the  supervisory  organiza- 
tion and  methods  followed  in  New  York  with  those  of  other  large  cities 
has  been  attempted.  Even  with  adequate  opportunity  and  facilities  for 
such  comparison  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  worth  of » the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  such  comparative  study.  A  solution  of  the  problem  of 
effective  supervision  of  schools  in  New  York  requires  a  treatment  as  dis- 
tinctive as  is  the  problem. 

From  the  beginning  the  Inquiry  has  aimed  at  constructive  schemes 
for  the  betterment  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  supervisory 
staff,  rather  than  at  criticisms  of  existing  plans  and  practices.  Neverthe- 
less, constructive  effort  is  closely  linked  to  criticism;  the  character  of 
the  former  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  latter. 

The  main  current  of  the  recent  public  criticism  of  the  school  system 
has  been  directed  against  the  defined  authority,  the  competency,  and  the 

*One  formal  conference  of  district  superintendents  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  gth,  1912.  Twenty  of  the  twenty-six  district  superintendents  were  present.  A 
similar  conference  of  directors  of  special  branches  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
l6th,  1912.    Eight  of  the  nine  directors  and  two  assistant  directors  were  present. 

"Twenty-one  elementary  schools  were  visited. 

'Including  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
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Spirit  of  the  supervisory  staff,  individually  and  collectively.  A  fair  in- 
vestigation of  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  supervisory  direction 
of  a  school  system  of  the  origin,  magnitude,  and  complexity  of  that  of 
New  York  City,  requires  more  than  the  analysis  of  formally  prescribed 
duties  or  the  criticism  of  elaborated  modes  of  procedure,  for  the  worth  of 
this  direction  is  largely  conditioned  by  certain  indefinite  and  intangible, 
personal  factors.  The  real  duties  of  a  superintendent,  principal,  or  any 
other  supervisor  cannot  be  accurately  defined  in  rules  and  regulations;. 
the  real  accomplishment  cannot  be  exhibited  by  statistical  facts.  Be- 
yond question,  the  issues  of  re^l  moment  to  the  school  system  have  beeni 
confused  and  distorted,  and  the  community  confidence  has  been  under- 
mined by  the  extraordinary  volume  of  trivial  discussion  and  criticism, 
growing  out  of  ignorance  and  bias,  and  inspired  by  certain  organized 
self-interests.  Public  criticism,  to  have  value,  should  be  based  on  sound 
evidence  and  bulwarked  by  personal  responsibility  for  its  utterance. 
Ever3rwhere  in  New  York  one  encounters  criticism ;  but  in  few  places  and 
in  small  quantity  is  testimony  of  worth  volunteered. 

3.    The  Nature  of  School  Control:    Legislation^  Administration^  Super* 

vision,  and  Inspection 

In  order  that  the  basic  conceptions  of  the  Inquiry  as  to  the  essential 
functions  of  the  supervision  of  schools  may  be  set  forth,  it  is  appropriate 
here  to  attempt  to  distinguish  the  four  fundamental  forms  of  control 
to  which  the  schools  of  a  modern  metropolitan  public  school  system  are^ 
and  must  be,  subject.^ 

(a)    Legislative  Control 

is  that  form  of  regulation  exerted  by  the  authority  possessing  final 
governmental  jurisdiction.  In  the  case  of  schools  belonging  to  a  public 
educational  system  this  control  is  usually  centered  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. The  restrictions  and  obligations  of  legislative  action  are  those 
defined  by  the  fundamental  laws — ^the  state  and  federal  constitutions. 

(b)    Administrative  Control 

is  that  vested  in  the  agents  created  by  legislative  action,  or  recognized 
as  such  by  an  implied  legal  sanction.  Boards  of  education,  boards  of 
trustees,  superintendents,  inspectors,  etc.,  are  common  types  of  such 
agents.  Administrative  activities  have,  however,  certain  special  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  them  from  those  which  are  legislative,  super- 
visory, or  inspectorial.  They  are,  first  of  all,  general  and  executive  in 
their  nature,  in  that  they  do  not  depend  upon  technical  knowledge  for 
their  ready  and  successful  performance.     Furthermore,  the  duties  and 

*  For  a  further  treatment  of  the  several  forms  of  control  here  indicated,  see  Elliott^ 
Edward  C:  Instruction:  Its  Organisation  and  Control.  In  High  School  Educa^ 
tion,  edited  by  Johnston,  C.  H,     (Chas.  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York,  1912.) 
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responsibilities  of  administrators  are  usually  imposed  and  defined  directly 
by  law,  or  prescribed  by  an  authority  established  in  law  for  this  purpose. 

Competent  administrative  direction  requires  a  broad  appreciation  of 
the  function  of  public  education  in  modern  community  life,  a  readiness 
and  promptness  of  action  for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  those 
conditions  that  guarantee  equality  of  educational  opportunity,  and  a 
ready  executive  capacity  for  performing  the  customary  duties  of  ef- 
fective control,  and  for  meeting  new  needs  as  they  develop.  It  depends 
for  its  effectiveness  upon  methods  that  are  general,  clerical,  and  mechan- 
ical, rather  than  upon  those  requiring  special,  technical  skill.  It  is  non- 
technical, non-professional ;  it  operates  impersonally,  and  is,  for  the  most 
part,  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the  educational  code,  the  municipal 
charter,  and  the  local  regulations  and  by-laws. 

This  is  the  variety  of  control  properly  exercised  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  lay  officials.  Its  attention  centers  in  establishing  and 
supporting  schools,  in  providing  adequate  accommodations  and  equip- 
ment, in  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified  teachers,  and, 
in  observing  the  restrictions  and  requirements  of  the  higher  legislative 
authority. 

'^  (c)    Supervisory  Control 

depends  for  its  effectiveness  upon  agents  possessing  technical  and  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  educational  processes,  and  capable  of  employing  that 
knowledge  for  the  development  and  advancement  of  the  institutions  com- 
ing under  their  control. 

Supervisory  control  is  concerned  with  what  should  be  taught,  when, 
to  whom,  by  whom,  how,  and  to  what  purpose.  It  is  professional  and 
technical.  It  aims  to  establish  and  to  maintain  for  the  individual  teacher 
and  the  individual  pupil  standards  of  worth  and  attainment.  It  is  con- 
cerned, primarily,  not  with  the  machinery  of  education,  but  with  the 
character  and  worth  of  its  products.  It  centers  its  effort  upon  indi- 
viduals. It  is  emphatically  constructive,  rather  than  merely  executive. 
For  its  best  results  it  demands  the  completest  cooperation  between  the 
members  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staffs.  For  the  proper  exercise 
of  this  form  of  control  superintendents,  directors  and  principals  should 
be  held  directly  responsible  and  should  be  given  entire  freedom  of  action. 
It  does  not  lie  within  the  legitimate  province  of  the  Board  of  Education 
or  of  other  municipal  officers  and  boards. 

(d)    Inspectorial  Control 

is  similar  in  nature  to  supervisory  control,  yet  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
it.  It  is,  also,  special  in  character,  and  is  based  upon  expert  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  and  technic  of  successful  and  efficient  instruction.  It 
differs  from  the  supervisory  activity  in  that  its  primary  purpose  is  not 
personal,  constructive  service.    Its  aim  is  toward  an  impersonal,  objective 
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measurement  of  the  results  and  worth  of  the  school.  It  serves  to  appraise 
the  products  of  administrative  organization  and  supervisory  direction, 
and,  on  the  basis  of  this  appraisal,  to  propose  new  standards  and  new 
methods.  Thus,  narrowly  interpreted,  an  inspector's  special  function  is 
to  pass  upon  worth  and  efficiency.  A  supervisor  must  do  this  and  more; 
he  must  raise  the  worth  and  increase  the  efficiency. 
^  There  has  not  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  any  widespread  recogni- 
tion in  American  education  of  -the  great  importance  of  the  inspectorial 
form  of  control.  Yet,  as  the  public  schools  have  expanded  and  have  be- 
come more  intricate  in  their  organization,  so  much  greater  has  become 
the  necessity  of  means  whereby  the  essential  operations  may  be  subjected 
to  a  checking  and  valuating  process.  The  schools  have  lacked  an  audit 
that  would  exhibit  how  well  that  which  is  being  attempted  is  being  done ; 
an  audit  that  would  reveal  the  degree  to  which  the  machinery  of  organi- 
zation is  adapted  to  its  purpose ;  an  audit  that  would  display  the  essential 
facts  of  census,  attendance  and  rate  of  progress  of  pupils,  the  accom- 
plishments of  teachers,  and  an  analysis  of  the  real  cost  in  money  of  the 
several  and  numerous  activities  that  enter  into  school  education.  The 
more  important  of  these  facts  New  York  City  does  not  know  to-day. 

This  form  of  inspectorial  control  is  one  that  must  be  exercised  by 
duly  constituted  agencies  distinct  from  those  agencies  or  individuals  who 
are  primarily  responsible  for  administrative  and  supervisory  direction. 
Otherwise,  there  will  be  no  impersonal  judgments  of  worth  founded  on 
actual  results  and  accomplisliments. 

Strictly  speaking,  each  one  of  the  several  matters  entering  into  the 
make-up  of  the  school  is  subject,  in  some  degree,  to  each  one  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  control  indicated.  There  is  legislative  control  of  ideals, 
finance,  buildings,  teachers,  instruction,  discipline,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the 
different  features  of  organized  education.  There  is,  likewise,  an  admin- 
istration, a  supervision,  and  an  inspection  of  each. 

All  of  the  evidence  considered  during  the  conduct  of  this  portion  of 
the  Inquiry  has  revealed  and  emphasized  this  important  fact,  namely, 
that  there  seems  to  be  nowhere,  at  least  within  the  school  system,  a  clear 
and  conscious  discrimination  between  those  activities  of  control  that  are 
administrative  in  character,  and  those  that  are  supervisory  or  inspecto- 
rial. The  absence  of  this  distinction  in  the  minds  of  those  charged  with 
the  main  responsibility  has  been,  it  is  believed,  an  important  factor  in 
retarding  the  progress  and  complicating  the  development  of  the  public 
school  system. 
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X.    Historical 

A  brief  review  of  the  recent  historical  development  of  the  existing 
plan  of  school  organization  and  control  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  many  of  the  characteristic  features  with  which  this  por- 
tion of  the  Inquiry  has  had  to  deal. 

The  Greater  New  York  charter  (chapter  387  of  the  Laws  of  1897) 
united  and  consolidated  into  one  municipality  the  former  city  of  New 
York,  comprising  what  is  now  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx ;  the  former  City  of  Brooklyn,  which  is  coincident 
with  Kings  County ;  the  County  of  Queens,  which  is  now  the  Borough  of 
Queens;  and  the  County  of  Richmond,  which  is  now  the  Borough  of 
Richmond.^  In  this  large  territory,  covering  about  320  square  miles, 
and  containing,  at  the  time,  a  population  of  three  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions, ^  there  were  three  city  school  systems :  that  of  the  former  City 
of  New  York,  that  of  the  former  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  that  of  the 
former  City  of  Long  Island  City.  In  addition  to  these  regularly  organ- 
ized city  school  systems,  there  were  thirty-five  school  districts  in  the 
County  of  Queens  and  twenty-nine  school  districts  in  the  County  of 
Richmond,  each  under  an  independent  school  board  or  board  of  trustees. 
Quite  obviously,  the  variation  in  the  forms  of  administrative  procedure, 
in  the  plans  of  supervisory  and  inspectorial  control,  in  the  programs  of 
study,  in  the  standards  of  teaching,  and  in  the  methods  of  selecting 
teachers  was  as  great  as  the  number  of  school  boards.    Indeed,  the  wid- 

*  "All  the  municipal  and  public  corporations  and  parts  of  municipal  and  public  cor- 
porations, including  cities,  villages,  towns,  and  school  districts,  but  not  including  coun- 
ties within  the  following  territory,  to  wit:  The  County  of  Kings,  the  County  of  Rich- 
mond, the  City  of  Long  Island  City,  the  Towns  of  Newtown,  Flushing,  and  Jamaica, 
and  that  part  of  the  Town  of  Hempstead,  in  the  County  of  Queens,  which  is  westerly 
of  a  straight  line  drawn  .  .  .  ,  are  hereby  annexed  to,  united,  and  consolidated  with 
the  municipal  corporation  known  as  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  to  be  hereafter  called  The  City  of  New  York.'"— (The  Greater 
New  York  Charter,  1897,  sec.  i.) 

•2,507414  (1890)  ;  3,437,202  (1900).    U.  S.  Census. 
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est  differences  often  prevailed  between  schools  within  the  same  city.  The 
chief  problem  sought  to  be  solved  by  the  Greater  New  York  charter 
was  the  administrative  organization  of  these  many  radically  different 
school  units  into  one  harmonious  school  system.^ 

The  charter  of  1897,  which  went  into  effect  in  February,  1898,  pro- 
vided for  four  borough  school  boards  for  the  five  boroughs  as  organized.^ 
Each  of  these  school  boards  had  practically  entire  control  of  the  schools 
within  its  own  borough.  Each  borough  had  its  own  superintendent  of 
schools  and  a  staff  of  assistant  (associate)  superintendents.  There  was 
a  board  of  education  for  the  consolidated  city,  composed  of  nineteen 
representatives  from  the  borough  school  boards.^  This  "central"  board 
of  education,  as  it  soon  came  to  be  known,  had  authority  chiefly  over 
fiscal  affairs  and  physical  matters,  the  most  important  of  which  were,  (a) 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  charter  for  the  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries;  (b)  the  recommendation  of  school  sites  to  the  city 
authorities,  and  the  erection  of  school  buildings;  (c)  the  establishment 
of  minimum  qualifications — academic  and  professional — for  teachers'  li- 
censes. This  board  also  appointed  a  city  superintendent  of  schools, 
whose  chief  powers  consisted  in  (a)  nominating  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, from  a  list  prepared  by  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  four  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners;  (b)  reporting  upon  the 
condition  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  without,  however,  any  real  authority 
to  remedy  defects;  (c)  presiding  over  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers and  voting  on  the  granting  of  licenses. 

*  "The  method  of  administering  the  schools  in  the  various  communities  now  con- 
solidated into  a  single  city  were  as  various  as  the  schools  themselves.  In  the  old  City 
of  New  York  (now  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx)  there  was  a  Board 
of  Education,  consisting  of  twenty-one  members,  vested  with  powers  chiefly  legislative, 
and  a  Board  of  Superintendents,  consisting  of  a  City  Superintendent  and  fifteen  assist- 
ant superintendents,  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools  and  the 
licensing  and  nomination  of  teachers.  In  addition,  the  city  was  divided  into  thirty-five 
inspection  districts,  for  each  of  which  the  Mayor  was  authorized  to  appoint  five 
inspectors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  of  their  several  districts 
and  report  the  results  of  their  investigations.  In  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  there  was  a 
Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  forty-five  members,  which  possessed  not  only  legis- 
lative powers,  but,  through  local  committees, — a  local  committee  of  three  members 
being  appointed  for  each  school, — ^the  power  to  nominate  and  appoint  all  teachers; 
and  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  two  associate  superintendents,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  supervise  schools  and  to  license  teachers.  In  what  is  now  the  Borough  of  Queens, 
in  addition  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Long  Island  City,  there  were  thirty-five 
school  districts,  each  having  an  independent  school  board  or  board  of  trustees.  In  what 
is  now  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  there  were  twenty-nine  school  districts,  each  under 
an  independent  school  board  or  board  of  trustees.'* — (First  Annual  Report  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  1899,  p.  3.) 

"Manhattan  and  Bronx,  twenty-one  members;  Brooklyn,  forty-five  members; 
Queens,  nine  members ;  Richmond,  nine  members. 

•  The  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  constituted  a  single 
unit,  having  eleven  representatives  (including  the  chairman)  in  the  central  board  of 
education,  one  borough  superintendent  of  schools,  and  sixteen  associate  superintendents. 
The  Borough  of  Brooklyn  had  six  representatives  (including  the  chairman)  in  the 
central  board  of  education,  one  borough  superintendent  of  schools,  and  eight  associate 
superintendents.  The  Borough  of  Queens  and  the  Borough  of  Richmond  each  had  one 
representative  (the  chairman)  on  the  central  board  of  education,  a  borough  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  two  associate  superintendents. 
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Each  borough  school  board  was  authorized  to  appoint  teachers,  but 
only  on  the  nomination  of  the  borough  board  of  superintendents,  except 
in  Brooklyn,  where,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  old  method  of  ap- 
pointment through  a  local  committee  for  each  school  was  continued.^ 

2.    The  Revised  Charter 

The  early  experiences  under  the  first  charter  were  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  the  possibility  of  securing,  under  its  provisions,  any 
effective  unification  or  direction  of  the  schools  of  the  city  was  very  re- 
mote.- The  Revised  Charter  of  1901,  which,  as  regards  the  school  sys- 
tem, became  effective  in  February,  1902,  endeavored  to  correct  the  weak- 
ness of  the  former  charter  by  increasing,  to  a  marked  degree,  the  cen- 
tralized control  of  the  public  schools. 

The  reorganization,  under  the  Revised  Charter,  abolished  the  several 
borough  school  boards  and  provided  for  one  board  of  education  for  the 
entire  city,  consisting  of  forty-six  members,  appointed  by  the  Mayor — 
twenty-two  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  fourteen  for  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  four  for  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  four  for  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  and  two  for  the  Borough  of  Richmond.  As  a  safeguard  against 
the  unwieldy  size  of  the  board  of  education,  provision  was  made  for  an 
executive  committee  of  fifteen,  **for  the  care,  government,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city."  Each  borough  was  to  be 
represented  on  the  committee,  to  which  the  board  was  authorized  to 
depute  any  of  its  administrative  powers. 

By  far  the  most  significant  feature  of  this  revised  plan  of  school 
control  was  the  centralized  organization  of  the  scheme  of  supervision. 
The  powers  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  were  greatly  extended. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Greater  New  York  territory,  the 
City  Superintendent  became  the  real,  responsible,  professional  head  of 
the  school  system,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  agency  in 

*For  a  discussion  of  the  method  of  appointing  teachers  in  Brooklyn,  see  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1899,  pp.  86-88. 

*  (a)  "The  system  adopted  in  1898  was  a  compromise,  and,  like  many  compro- 
mises, failed  to  work  satisfactorily.  Under  it  there  was  difficulty  in  fixing  responsi- 
bility; there  was  more  or  less  duplication  of  labor;  there  was  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  educational  work;  conflicts  of  authority  between  the  central  board  and  the  school 
boards  occurred.  Especially  was  there  a  lack  of  harmony  between  the  Brooklyn  School 
Board  and  the  Board  of  Education,  which  the  Manhattan-Bronx  School  Board,  by 
virtue  of  selecting  eleven  of  the  nineteen  members,  practically  controlled.  The  peculiar 
"Brooklyn  idea", — the  local  committee  system. — which  differentiated  that  borough  abso- 
lutely from  the  rest  of  the  City  in  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  tenchers,  was  a 
potent  cause  of  friction.  The  strong  demand  for  unity  in  educational  administration 
was  heeded  by  the  Commission  appointed  to  revise  the  Charter ;  and  the  amended  char- 
ter passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1901  radically  changed  the  administrative  machinery 
and  introduced  a  new  system." — (Palmer,  The  New  York  Public  School,  pp.  298  to 
299.)  (b)  "The  plan  of  school  admmistration  led  to  constant  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing, and  even  litigation  between  the  central  authorities  and  the  borough  author- 
ities, so  that  but  little  progress  was  made  in  the  schools  between  1898  and  1902,  when 
the  charter  was  modified  to  assume  its  present  form." — (City  Superintendent  Maxwell, 
Communication  of  September  6,  191 1.) 
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its  development.  The  offices  of  borough  superintendent  and  associate 
borough  superintendent  were  abolished.  A  Board  of  Superintendents 
was  provided  for,  consisting  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  eight  asso- 
ciate city  superintendents.  To  this  board  extensive  powers  were  given. 
The  practical  initiative  in  all  matters  purely  educational  was  committed  to 
it.  It  was  authorized  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Education  grades 
and  kinds  of  licenses,  and  the  qualifications  therefor;  to  establish,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  rules  for  the  gradation, 
promotion,  and  transfer  of  pupils;  to  recommend  text  books,  apparatus, 
and  other  scholastic  supplies;  to  recommend  courses  of  study;  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  relative  to  methods  of  teaching,  and  make  syllabuses 
of  topics  in  the  various  subjects  taught;  and  to  nominate  to  the  Board 
of  Education  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  teaching  force.  Nomina- 
tions (except  principals  of  high  schools,  and  principals  and  teachers  of 
training  schools)  were  required  to  be  made  from  eligible  lists  prepared 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  having  liberty 
to  select  from  the  first  three  names  on  the  list.  Teachers  were  to  be 
appointed,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  districts  within  the  boroughs  in  which 
they  resided. 

All  the  borough  and  associate  borough  superintendents  were  con- 
tinued in  office,  either  as  associate  city  superintendents  or  district  super- 
intendents. 

3.    The  General  Scheme  of  Control 

The  accompanying  diagram  attempts  to  represent  the  relation  and 
interdependence  of  the  several  boards,  officers,  and  other  instrumentali- 
ties that  constitute  the  organized  scheme  of  public  school  control. 

4.    The  General  Principle  of  the  Existing  Plan  of  Control 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  his  fifth  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  July  31,  1903,  the  first  complete  year  of  the  operation 
of  the  revised  charter,  set  forth  the  essential  principle  underlying  the 
revised  scheme  of  educational  control. 

"During  the  entire  period  covered  by  this  report  the  public  school 
system  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  been  operated  under  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  revised  charter,  which  became  effective,  as  far  as  the  schools 
were  concerned,  on  February  3,  1902.  By  August. i,  1902,  when  the 
period  covered  by  this  report  begins,  what  properly  might  be  called  the 
period  of  transition  from  the  old  plan  of  school  management  to  the  new 
centralized  method  of  control  had  passed.  By  that  time  the  new  Board 
of  Education,  of  forty-six  members,  was  fully  organized,  and  was  dis- 
charging, without  hesitancy,  all  the  functions  of  administrative  control 
exercised  formerly  by  a  central  Board  of  Education  and  four  borough 
school  boards.  The  Board  of  Superintendents,  consisting  of  eight  mem- 
bers, appointed  as  Associate  City  Superintendents,  and  the  City  Superin- 
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tendent,  as  chairman,  similarly  had  succeeded  to  functions  distributed 
formerly  among  four  borough  boards  of  superintendents  and  the  City 
Superintendent.  Some  of  these  functions  formerly  distributed  among 
the  borough,  but  now  vested  in  a  single  Board  of  Superintendents,  are 
as  follows:  Nomination  of  teachers,  the  recommendation  of  scholastic 
supplies  and  text  books,  the  suggestion  of  courses  of  study,  the  direction 
of  school  organization  and  methods  of  instruction,  and,  in  general,  the 
performance  of  all  duties  arising  under  those  sections  of  the  charter 
which  place  the  initiative  in  all  matters  purely  educational  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Under  the  old  plan  the  several  boards  of  borough  super- 
intendents had  been  free  to  act  without  uniformity,  with  the  result  that 
there  existed  in  the  City  of  New  York  four  school  systems,  all  differing 
in  aims  and  in  standards. 

"By  this  time,  too,  the  city  had  been  divided  into  forty-six  school 
districts.  To  each  pair  of  these  districts  had  been  assigned  a  district 
superintendent,  who,  thereby,  was  made  the  local  supervising  officer, 
and,  as  such,  was  held  responsible  for  the  schools  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Under  the  old  plan  these  superintendents,  of  whom  there  are  twenty-six, 
had  been  compelled  to  devote  much  of  their  time,  as  members  of  boards 
of  borough  superintendents,  to  preparing  suggestions  for  administrative 
legislation.  Under  the  new  system  these  men  were  released  from  this 
unnecessary  work  and  made  free  to  give  their  time  to  actual  supervision 
in  the  schools,  a  most  important  branch  of  school  administration,  which, 
heretofore,  had  been  too  much  neglected.  Under  the  plan  now  in  effect 
the  district  superintendent  is  absolutely  responsible  for  the  scholastic  wel- 
fare of  each  school  in  his  territory.  This  responsibility  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  inner  workings  of 
each  school.  At  the  same  time  this  plan  puts  into  each  neighborhood  an 
officer*  to  whom  the  citizen  can  go  for  the  righting  of  grievances — ^a  fact 
which  brings  the  administration  of  the  schools  into  more  intimate  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  people. 

"The  districting  of  the  schools  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
appointment  by  the  borough  presidents  of  the  forty-six  local  school 
boards.  These  boards  consist  each  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the 
borough  presidents ;  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  assigned  by 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education;  and  a  district  superintendent, 
who,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  becomes  the  educational  adviser  of  the  local 
boards  within  his  territory.  The  creation  of  these  local  school  boards, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  functions,  have 
brought  the  administration  of  the  schools  very  much  closer  to  the  people. 
In  the  first  place,  the  local  school  board,  which  represents  the  people,  has 
direct  representation  in  the  Board  of  Education  through  the  member  of 
that  body  who  is,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  local  school  board.  In  the 
second  place,  through  the  district  superintendent,  the  local  board  and  the 
people  secure  the  presentation  of  their  views  to  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents. 
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"The  system  of  representation,  moreover,  works  in  another  direction. 
The  Board  of  Superintendents  has  its  representative  member,  the  City 
Superintendent,  in  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  body,  through  him, 
as  well  as  through  its  individual  members,  can  express  its  views  to  the 
local  school  boards,  and  to  the  district  superintendents. 

"A  careful  study  of  the  workings  of  the  system  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts soon  convinced  me  that  responsibility  among  members  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  must  also  be  determined  and  definitely  fixed.  Such  a 
plan,  moreover,  I  felt  would  give  the  teachers  and  the  people  a  more 
direct  representation  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents  than  the  charter 
contemplated.  To  bring  about  this  improvement  I  introduced  a  scheme 
of  grouping  several  school  districts  into  a  division,  and  assigned  to  the 
care  of  each  division  one  of  the  Associate  City  Superintendents.  This 
plan,  while  not  prescribed  by  the  charter,  is  entirely  in  consonance  with 
its  intent,  and  certainly  is  in  no  way  prohibited.  I  found  it  expedient  to 
constitute  seven  of  these  divisions  among  the  elementary  schools,  and  to 
place  the  high  schools  of  the  entire  city  in  the  eighth  division.  Under 
this  plan  the  district  superintendents  and,  through  them,  the  schools  in 
their  respective  districts,  are  made  directly  responsible  to  an  Associate 
City  Superintendent,  who,  in  turn,  is  responsible  for  the  educational  wel- 
fare of  his  division  of  the  city.  The  Division  Superintendent,  under  this 
plan,  is  supposed  to  represent  directly  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
the  interests  of  the  schools  under  his  charge. 

"There  remained  three  District  Superintendents  not  needed  for  dis- 
trict work  among  the  elementary  schools  proper.  One  of  these  was  as- 
signed to  the  care  of  summer  schools  and  playgrounds ;  the  second  to  the 
supervision  of  the  evening  schools,  and  the  third  to  the  inspection  of 
high  schools.  The  Associate  City  Superintendents  also  were  appointed 
to  committees,  each  of  which  is  charged  with  the  development  of  some 
important  phase  of  public  education.  This  scheme  of  supervision 
throughout  the  city,  as  can  be  readily  seen,  is  one  which  fixes  responsi- 
bility, instead  of  scattering  it.  Under  such  a  system  it  becomes  a  simple 
matter  to  lay  one's  finger  on  the  man  responsible  when  aught  goes  wrong. 
When  the  responsibility  has  been  fixed,  the  correction  of  defects  is  com- 
paratively simple.  So  definite  is  this  responsibility  that  some  one  person 
is  made  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  each  child  in  school,  and  culpable 
of  neglect  if  any  child  of  school  age  is  allowed  to  be  out  of  school.  *  *  * 
"Under  the  new  charter  the  City  Superintendent  was  required  to  as- 
sume many  new  duties.  He  was  required,  for  the  first  time,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  actual  management  of  the  schools.  The  inhibition  in 
the  charter  against  his  'interference  in  the  actual  conduct  of  any  school' 
was  annulled.  He  assumed  the  educational  functions  that  naturally  be- 
long to  his  office.  The  full  control  of  the  department  of  truancy  was 
placed  in  his  hands,  instead  of  being  divided  among  several  school 
bodies. 

"The  Board  of  Examiners,  under  the  new  charter,  continued  prac- 
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tically  its  old  duty,  with  the  welcome  exception  that  a  single  standard  of 
licenses  was  substituted  for  the  old  condition,  where  each  borough  had 
different  requirements  for  the  same  licenses. 

"That  this  system  of  cross-representation  from  the  people  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  the  City 
Superintendent,  has  worked  smoothly  is  established  by  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  demand  for  any  material  change  in  the  charter.  Each 
element  of  the  system  has  moved  harmoniously  for  the  interest  of  the 
schools,  and  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  the  particular  field  to 
which  the  charter  assigned  it.  As  far  as  the  schools  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, the  effect  of  the  revised  charter  during  this  period  is  to  be  de- 
termined most  accurately  by  the  year's  record  of  actual  accomplishment. 
A  statement  of  what  has  been  done  follows,  and  on  this  I  am  willing,  to 
found  my  assertion  that  centralized  control  of  education  has  been  of 
material  benefit  to  the  schools.'*  ^ 

The  above  statement  has  been  accepted  as  still  embodying  the  attitude 
of  those  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  school  system. 
The  production  of  evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  theory  of 
supervisory  organization  has,  after  a  decade  of  practice,  been  successful 
in  establishing  those  conditions  that  underlie  the  effective  activity  of 
teachers,  and  the  best  welfare  of  children  is  the  task  of  this  portion  of 
the  Inquiry. 

5.    The  General  Nature  of  the  Existing  Plan  of  Control 

On  the  administrative,  as  well  as  the  supervisory  side,  the  present 
organization  is  the  result  of  a  compromise,  rather  than  of  a  carefully 
devised  plan  to  meet  specified  ends.  The  consolidation  act  of  1897,  and 
the  Revised  Charter  of  1901,  were  obliged  to  recognize  the  practices  and 
organization  of  public  schools  as  they  then  existed  in  the  several  cities 
and  boroughs.  The  obligations  of  the  different  municipalities  entering 
into  the  Greater  City  needed  to  be  carried  out;  the  rights  of  individuals 
already  possessing  a  status  must  be  protected.  A  decade  and  a  half  of 
compromise  would  seem  to  be  sufficient.  It  is  now  imperative  that  com- 
promise give  way  to  some  plan  established  for  the  single  purpose  of 
lirectly  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  children  of  the  city. 

It  is  relevant  at  this  point  to  indicate  one  of  the  principal  conclusions 
of  the  Inquiry :  That,  under  the  existing  organization  and  mode  of  op- 
eration, the  schools  of  the  city  are  under  the  continued  necessity  of  re- 
acting to  a  maximum  amount  of  external  administrative  control,  are 
influenced  by  a  minimum  amount  of  competent  expert  and  constructive 
supervision,  and  do  not  receive  the  benefits  of  regular  inspection,  and  of 
unbiased  estimates  of  the  value  of  their  methods  and  products.  The  ma- 
jor energies  of  the  supervisory  staff,  including  the  City  Superintendent, 
associate  superintendents,  district  superintendents,  supervisors,  directors,. 

*  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  pp.  11-15. 
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as  well  as  principals  and  assistant  principals,  are  consumed  by  the  general 
administrative  and  routine,  clerical  duties.  Altogether  too  little  gen- 
uine and  progressive  leadership  influences  the  work  of  the  teachers,  or 
the  accomplishment  of  pupils.  This  general  situation  is,  in  large  meas- 
ure, due  to  the  previously  mentioned  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
essential  administrative,  supervisory,  and  inspectorial  forms  of  control. 
In  this  connection  the  mere  business  of  external  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  a  rapidly  expanding  city  of  a  di- 
verse population  of  five  millions  has  been,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  disturb- 
ing factor  of  no  small  influence. 

The  schools  have  been  maintained  under  a  form  of  control  that  is  dis- 
tinctly administrative  and  mechanical;  a  form  of  control  that  has  not 
kept  a  single  eye  on  the  real  substance  and  worth  of  teaching  and  edu- 
cation. The  schools  have  not  been  kept,  however,  under  the  influence  of 
that  effective  supervision  and  inspection  which  gives  unity,  purpose,  anc^ 
high  standard  of  attainment  to  the  work  of  teachers.  There  is  a  striking 
lack  of  consciousness  within  the  school  system  of  the  radical  difference 
betzveen  merely  keeping  the  schools  in  operation,  and  keeping  the  schools 
in  operation  so  as  to  produce  tangible  results  of  high  quality.  The  or- 
ganisation of  the  school  system  has  been  from  the  top  down,  rather  than 
from  the  bottom  up;  a  procedure  as  obstructive  to  progress  and  real 
growth  in  education  as  it  is  in  other  human  institutions. 
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I.    The  Principal  as  a  Supervisor 

Whatever  may  be  the  theory  by  which  a  school  system  is  organized 
and  operated,  the  single  school  must  be  taken  as  the  working  basis  for 
the  calculation  of  the  educational  worth  of  organization,  methods,  and 
results.  The  center  of  gravity  of  supervisory  control,  in  so  far  as 
supervision  fulfills  its  legitimate  functions,  is  the  principal.  The  time 
worn  epigram,  "as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,"  has  lost,  through 
the  complexities,  magnitude,  and  regimentation  of  public  education  in  the 
modern  city  most  of  its  practical  significance  and  force.  "As  is  the 
principal,  so  is  the  school"  more  nearly  represents  the  truth.  Upon  the 
independence,  skill,  and  qualities  of  leadership  of  the  principal  depend 
primarily  the  ideals,  standards,  and  achievements  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
In  fact,  if  the  already  indicated  characteristic  of  effective  school  super- 
vision be  accepted  as  fundamental — that  supervision  is  dominantly  and 
constantly  personal  in  its  methods  and  objects  in  order  to  attain  its  con- 
structive ends — then,  in  the  office  of  the  principal  will  be  found  the  meas- 
ure of  the  real,  as  well  as  the  potential,  value  of  the  supervisory  organi- 
zation. 

As  already  stated,  other  parts  of  the  Inquiry  have  presented  certain 
detailed  considerations  of  the  work  of  principals,  and  also  of  the  work 
of  assistants  to  principals  and  heads  of  departments.  At  this  point  it  is 
germane  to  indicate  certain  factors  and  circumstances  of  general  policy 
that  exert  a  preponderant  influence  upon  the  character  and  value  of  the 
supervisory  activities  of  principals. 
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2.    Supervisory  Organization  of  Elementary  Schools 

The  evident  intention  of  the  existing  practice  is  to  regard  each  fully 
provided  and  permanent  school  building  as  the  unit  for  school  organiza- 
tion and  supervision.  A  principal  is  the  responsible  head  of  such  a  unit. 
The  separate  organization,  of  boys  and  girls'  schools,  or  of  grammar 
and  primary  schools,  within  the  same  building,  which  formerly  obtained, 
especially  previous  to  1897,  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  discontinued.^ 

The  policy  of  consolidating  into  one  school  under  one  principal, 
separate  school  organizations  housed  in  one  building  has  been  justified 
by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  by  the  following  arguments  of  un- 
questionable soundness. 

"On  behalf  of  the  policy  of  placing  all  the  teachers  and  their  classes 
assembled  in  one  building  under  one  administrative  head,  the  following 
claims  may  justly  be  made : 

"First,  there  is  economy  in  expenditure  for  supervisory  purposes — a 
very  important  matter  when,  owing  to  the  marvelously  rapid  growth  of 
the  public  school  system,  there  is  considerable  doubt  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  whether  the  annual  appropriation  will  be  sufficient. 

"Second,  there  is  economy  in  space;  that  is,  each  building  may  be 
made  to  accommodate  a  larger  number  of  pupils  with  one  organization 
than  with  two  organizations — a  consideration  of  paramount  importance 
when  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  number  of  children  on  part  time  is 
concerned.  When  there  is  only  one  school  organization  in  a  building 
it  is  easier  to  keep  every  seat  occupied  through  the  consolidation  of 
small  classes  than  when  there  are  two  organizations. 

"Third,  the  character  of  the  supervision  is,  as  a  rule,  improved,  be- 
cause there  is  a  better  opportunity  to  unify  and  coordinate  the  work  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  A  school  reaches  its  highest  efficiency  when  it  is  so 
organized  that  all  teachers  cooperate  to  reach  a  common  purpose,  and 
when  the  efforts  and  the  experience  of  all  teachers  are  made  to  reenforce 
the  efforts  and  experience  of  each  teacher.  Such  a  result  is  most  easily 
attained  under  the  influence  of  one  directing  mind."  ^ 

Under  the  by-laws  now  governing  the  organization  of  elementary 
schools  the  following  provisions  for  the  supervision  of  such  schools  are 
made :  * 

*  There  was  a  strong  tendency  during  the  period  under  review  (1890-1897),  and 
for  several  years  previously,  in  favor  of  consolidating  schools  and  departments,  where 
practicable,  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy,  and  repeated  recommendations  on 
this  head  are  to  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent.  The  Board 
adopted  many  of  these.  Consolidations  were  rendered  easier  by  the  abolition,  in  1897, 
of  the  separation  between  grammar  and  primary  schools.  The  primary  schools  (forty- 
eight  in  all),  which  had  been  numbered  by  themselves,  were  thereupon  renumbered, 
to  follow  in  consecutive  order  the  grammar  schools,  and  since  that  time,  all  the 
schools,  without  reference  to  the  grades  taught  in  them,  have  been  designated  simply 
as  public  schools." — (Palmer,  The  New  York  Public  School,  pp.  192-193.) 

"Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  pp.  41-42. 

"See  Appendix  A  for  these  By-Laws.  For  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  recent 
tendencies,  the  By-Laws,  as  they  existed  prior  to  January  i,  1912,  are  presented  in 
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a.  Less  than  six  classes — Senior  teacher.    Teaches  a  class. 

b.  Six  to  seventeen  classes;  grades  below  7 A — Teacher  in  charge, 

i.  e.,  assistant  to  principal   (head  of  department),  or  person 
holding  higher  license.    May  be  required  to  teach  a  class. 

c.  Six  to  seventeen  classes;  any  grades  above  6B — Head  teacher  or 

assistant  to  principal  (head  of  department)',  or  person  holding 
higher  license.    Relieved  from  teaching  a  class. 

d.  Eighteen  or  more  classes — Principal.    No  teaching. 

The  by-laws  provide  for  supervisory  and  clerical  assistance  as  fol- 
lows : 


a. 

b. 


c. 
d. 
e. 


Twelve  or  more  classes — Additional  teacher. 

Twelve  to  twenty-seven  classes — One  assistant  to  principal  when 

school  has  high  school  department,  and  elementary  school  has 

twelve  or  more  classes. 
Twenty-eight  or  more  classes — One  assistant  to  principal. 
Forty-eight  or  more  classes — Two  assistants  to  principal. 
Fifty-eight  or  more  classes — Two  additional  teachers. 


The  following  distributions  of  elementary  school  organizations,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  classification,  have  been  compiled  from  the  official 
directory  of  schools,  issued  February  i,  1912.  The  data  of  this  table 
show  that  the  problem  of  supervision  is  the  supervision  of  large  schools. 


Man- 
hattan 

Bronx 

Brook- 
lyn 

Queens 

Rich- 
mond 

a.  Less  than  six  classes 

1 

5 

1 

153 

3 
25 
74 
57 
34 

0 

2 

5 

37 

5 

15 

20 

9 

6 

3 

16 

5 

144 

13 
66 
76 
26 
6 

16 
18 
18 
33 

42 

68 

15 

2 

1 

14 

b.  Six  to  seventeen  classes,  below  7A 

c.  Six  to  seventeen  classes,  above  6B 

d.  Eighteen  or  more  classes 

4 
46 
10 

a.  Less  than  twelve  classes 

20 

b.  Less  than  twenty-eight  classes 

c.  Twenty-eight  to* forty-seven  classes. . . 
d   Fortv-eiffht  or  more  classes 

29 
5 
0 

e.  Fifty-eight  or  more  classes 

0 

In  effect,  the  new  by-law,  as  formulated  to  correspond  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1 91 2  salary  schedules,  (a)  increases  the  number  of  classes 
necessary  for  "principal"  schools  from  twelve  to  eighteen;  (b)  adds  an 
additional  teacher  for  schools  having  twelve  to  forty-eight  classes;  (c) 
diminishes  from  three  to  two  the  number  of  assistants  to  principal  in 
schools  of  sixty-seven  or  more  classes. 

addition  to  those  now  in  force,  and  adopted  to  make  the  adjustment  thought  necessary 
on  account  of  the  1912  salary  schedule. 
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3.    Supervisory  Staff  of  Elementary  Schools:  Statistical 

Certain  distinctive  features  of  the  problem  of  supervision  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  city  are  exhibited  in  the  following  tables  (I  and 
II).  To  select,  to  organize,  and  to  maintain  on  a  high  level  of  effective- 
ness and  cooperation,  a  staff  of  nearly  nine  hundred  supervisors  in  five 
hundred  schools,  are  tasks  the  successful  performance  of  which  demands 
the  best  of  civic  and  educational  ability.  The  proportion  of  supervisors 
in  elementary  schools — i.  e.,  principals,  heads  of  departments,  and  as- 
sistants not  teaching — to  regular  teachers,  as  shown  by  Table  II,  would 
seem  to  be  an  adequate  one;  providing  that  these  supervisors  are  com- 
petent, and  free  to  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  those  matters  that  should 
have  first  claim  upon  time,  energy,  and  skill. ^ 

Table  i^ — Showing  the  Number  of  Supervisory  Officers  in  Elementary 
Schools — ^Principals,  Heads  of  Departments  and  Assistants  Not  Teaching 
— ^for  Each  Year  During  the  Five-year  Period,  1907-1911,  Inclusive. 


1907 
(p.  31) 

1908 
(p.  35) 

1909 
(p.  41) 

1910 
(p.  40) 

1911 
(p.  36) 

Manhattan < . . . . 

331 
64 

276 
61 
19 

339 
71 

276 
68 
63 

356 
77 

302 
77 
22 

354 
79 

316 
80 
24 

354 

Bronx 

84 

Brooklyn 

316 

'Queens 

81 

Richmond 

23 

Totals 

751 

817 

834 

853 

858 

Table  11' — Showing  the  Ratio  of  the  Number  of  Supervisory  Officers  to  the 
Number  of  Regular  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  for  Each  Year  Dur- 
ing the  Five-year  Period,  1907-1911,  Inclusive. 


1907 
(p.  31) 

1908 
(p.  35) 

1909 
(p.  41) 

1910 
(p.  40) 

1911 
(p.  36) 

Manhattan 

18.3 
18.9 
16.6 
17.5 
17.1 

18.5 
18.6 
17.8 
17.2 
15.7 

17.6 
18.1 
17.1 
16.1 
17.2 

18.0 
18.8 
17.1 
16.0 
15.8 

18  1 

Bronx 

18.8 

Brooklyn 

17.4 

Queens 

16.3 

Richmond 

16.7 

*As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  freedom  for  supervisory  work  does  not  obtain.  See 
Professor  McMurry's  Report. 

'Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The 
number  in  parenthesis  under  each  year  refers  to  the  page  of  the  report  from  which  the 
data  are  taken. 
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4.    Supervisory  Staff  of  Elementary  Schools:  Salaries 

A  detailed,  critical  discussion  of  the  complicated  and  widely  debated 
question  of  the  compensation  of  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  New 
York  public  school  system,  however  fundamentally  related  to  quality  of 
service,  is  not  possible  here.  The  schedules  of  salaries  of  those  occupy- 
ing supervisory  positions  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  are 
presented^  as  the  basis  for  the  expression  of  a  general  conclusion 
regarding  the  financial  attractiveness  of  these  positions  as  compared 
with  the  financial  attractiveness  of  supervisory  positions  outside  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  in 
making  this  comparison  there  is  no  implication  that  the  exist- 
ing salaries  for  elementary  school  principalships  and  related  posi- 
tions in  the  school  system  are  either  too  high  or  too  low.  This 
statement,  though,  seems  to  have  ample  foundation;  that,  speaking 
generally.  New  York  City  is  paying  for  supervisory  service  according  to 
a  standard  equal  to,  and  perhaps  above,  that  of  other  cities.  Reliable 
and  comprehensive  information  as  to  the  existing  salary  schedules  of  ele- 
mentary principals  of  other  cities  is  not  available;  even  though  this  in- 
formation could  be  obtained,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  here  employed 
for  comparative  purposes.  If,  however,  the  salaries  of  city  superintend- 
ents of  schools  of  other  cities  are  compared  with  those  of  elementary 
school  principals  of  New  York  City,  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  so  far 
as  compensation  serves  to  attract  ability,  the  City  of  New  York  should 
be  able  to  compete  to  a  fair  advantage  for  competent  men  and  women  to 
supervise  schools. 

The  following  tables  (III  and  IV)  are  self-explanatory.  The  me- 
dian annual  salary  of  the  city  superintendents  in  one  hundred  and  three 
cities  of  fifty  thousand  population  and  over  (census  19 10)  is  between 
$3,750  and  $4,000;  in  ninety- four  cities,  between  twenty  thousand  and 
one  hundred  thousand  population,  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  the  me- 
dian annual  salary  is  between  $2,750  and  $3,000. 

Under  the  old  schedules  the  initial  salary  of  men  principals  of  New 
York  elementary  schools  was  $2,750,  increasing  by  an  annual  increment 
of  $250  until  the  fourth  year  of  approved  service,  when  the  maximum 
amount,  $3,500,  was  reached.  By  the  provision  of  the  new  schedules,  the 
initial  salary  is  $2,300,  with  an  annual  increment  of  $240,  until  the  sixth 
year  of  service,  when  the  maximum,  $3,500,  is  reached. 

*  See  Appendix  B  for  the  old  (prior  to  January  i,  1912)  and  the  new  schedules. 
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Table  m' — Showing  Distribution  of  Salaries  of  Superintendents  of  Schools 
in  Cities  of  50,000  Population  and  Over  (Census  1910). 

$2,0CX)— $  2^50 2 

2,251—    2,500 6 

2,501—     2,750 2 

2,751—    3,000 16 

3,001—    3,250 o 

3,251—    3,500 7 

3,501—  3,750 18 

3,751—  4,000 15 

4,001—    4,250 2 

4,251—    4,500 4 

4,501—   4,750 o 

4,751—    5,000 IS 

5,001—    5,250 o 

5»25i—    5,500 I 

5,501—    6,000 9 

6,001—    7,500 4 

7,501 —  10,000 2 

Total 103 

Median,  $3,750-$4,ooo. 

Table  IV*— Showing  Distribution  of  Salaries  of  Superintendents  of  Schools 
in  Cities  of  20,000  to  100,000  Population  (Nortii  Atlantic  States) 
(Census  1910). 

$1,400— $1,500 I 

1,501—  1.750 o 

1,751—  2,000 15 

2,001—  2,250 4 

2,251—  2,500 19 

2,501—2,750 6 

2,751—  3;000 18 

3,001—  3,250 o 

3,251—  3,500 12 

3.501—  3,750 5 

3,751—4,000 6 

4,001—  4,250 I 

4,251-  4,500 3 

4,501-  4,750 o 

4,751—5,000 4 

Total 94 

Median,  $2,7SO-$3,ooo. 

It  IS  fair  to  assume  that  the  cities  included  in  the  foregoing  tables 
maintain,  for  their  chief  educational  office,  standards  of  personality,  edu- 
cation, training  and  experience  at  least  equal  to  those  in  force  in  New 
York  for  elementary  school  principals. 

*  Compiled  from  Annual  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  191 1,  pp.  620- 
643.    Five  cities,  no  data. 

"Compiled  from  Annual  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1911,  pp.  620- 
643.  Six  cities,  no  data.  States  included,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa* 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey. 
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5.    Selection  of  Elementary  School  Principals:  Training;  Experience;  Age 

A  thorough  study  of  the  existing  requirements  and  methods  of  selec- 
tion of  principals  and  assistants  to  principal  could  not  be  attempted.  Cer- 
tain features  of  the  system  now  in  operation  are  selected  for  brief  con- 
sideration. 

The  following  table  (V),  relating  to  the  education  and  experience  of 
elementary  school  principals  appointed  during  1908- 1909,  1909- 19 10, 
1910-1911,  and  1911-1912  (February  i),  has  been  prepared  from  the 
official  records  in  the  City  Superintendent's  office. 

Table  V — ^Relating  to  the  Education  and  Experience  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  Appointed  During  1908-1909,  1909-1910,  1910-1911,  and 
1911-1912  (Feb.  i) 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Number  op  Appointments 

43 

27 

10 

6 

32 
11 

41 

30 
3 

8 

29 
12 

•  84 

Education  and  Training — 

Eiiitirelv  within  the  Citv 

57 

Partly          "        "      "    

13 

Entirely  outside   "      "    

14 

Previous  Experience — 

Entirely  within  the  Citv 

61 

Outside  of  the  City 

23 

The  above  table  reveals  the  significant  fact  that  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  those  appointed  to  elementary  school  principalships  during 
recent  years  not  only  have  received  all  of  their  education  and  training 
within  the  schools  of  New  York,  but  also  have  had  all  of  their  teaching 
experience  within  the  school  system.  Less  than  10  per  cent,  of  those 
appointed  have  had  any  profitable  experience  in  schools  outside.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  system  of  selection  of  principals  now  controlled  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  results  in  the  appointment  of  the  most  capable  of 
those  presenting  themselves  as  candidates,  the  marked  tendency  of  this 
system  toward  inbreeding  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  unheeded. 
Every  school  system  requires  for  its  progressive  development  the  infusion 
of  new  blood — both  teachers  ^   and   supervisors,   whose  attitudes   and 

*  "It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  number  of  persons 
trained  in  schools  and  colleges,  other  than  those  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  been 
diminishing.  The  diminution  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers*  salaries  have 
been  generally  increased  throughout  the  villages  and  cities  of  this  state  and  neighboring 
states.  These  increased  salaries,  though  seldom,  if  ever,  equal  to  those  paid  in 
New  York,  are  really  quite  as  large,  if  not  larger,  because  in  smaller  places  the  cost 
of  living  is  less.  Hence  of  late  there  has  been  little  financial  incentive  to  seek  positions 
in  New  York.  In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of  our  women  teachers,  how- 
ever, after  January  i,  1912,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  number  of  teachers  coming 
from  the  outside  will  again  increase.  This  is  an  effect  greatly  to  be  desired,  as  nothing 
is  more  deadening  to  a  school  system  than  continually  filling  vacancies  in  the  ranks 
of  teachers   from   those  trained   in  its  own  schools.     The   frequent   introduction  of 
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standards  of  value  have  not  become  conventionalized,  and  whose  in- 
fluence, therefore,  counteracts  the  narrowness  and  provincialism  which 
are  inevitable  characteristics  of  the  highly  organized  life  of  a  great  city. 
New  York  City  has  become  a  great  center  of  industrial,  commercial, 
civic,  intellectual,  and  artistic  activity ;  hence,  it  offers  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  persons  of  ability,  ambition  and  energy.  If  New  York  is  to 
maintain  a  public  school  system  equal  to  the  tremendous  task  imposed 
upon  it,  some  way  must  be  found  to  attract  to  its  educational  ser- 
vice men  and  women  of  mark  from  outside.    At  the  same  time  the  stim- 


Table  VI — Showing  the  Age  of  Elementary  School  Principals  at  the  Time  of 


Appointment:     Principals 

Appointed    During    1908-1909,    1909-19x0, 

19x0-19x1,  1911-1912  (Feb, 

.1)^ 

Age  at 

Number 

Number 

Appointment 

of  Men. 

of  Women. 

26 

I 

0 

27 

0 

0 

28 

I 

0 

29 

0 

0 

30 

2 

0 

31 

I 

0 

32 

3 

I 

33 

I 

0 

34 

6 

2 

35 

3 

I 

36 

4 

I 

Z7 

2 

I 

38 

3 

3 

39 

0 

0 

40 

6 

3 

41 

I 

I 

42 

I 

I 

43 

0 

2 

44 

0 

4 

45 

I 

4 

46 

I 

4 

47 

I 

2 

48 

0 

3 

49 

0 

a 

50 

0 

0 

SI 

0 

0 

52 

0 

2 

No  Record 

5 

5 

Total, 

43 

41 

Median  Age, 

36 

44  • 

teachers  with  diverse  training  and  diverse  experience  is  ever  necessary  to  healthy 
growth  and  vigorous  vitality."— Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  page  161. 

*  The  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  (sec.  66,  sub.  2)  provide  for  age  limits 
for  licenses  as  elementary  school  principals :  men,  25  to  45  years  of  age ;  women,  25  to 
40.  However,  "In  the  case  of  applicants  who  have  been  ten  years  in  the  supervising 
or  teaching  force  of  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  maximum  age  for 
licenses  as  director  of  a  special  branch  and  as  principal  of  an  elementary  school  shall 
be,  for  a  man,  55  years,  and  for  a  woman,  50  years,  and  for  licenses  as  assistant  to 
principal  (women  only),  50  years." 
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ulus  of  promotion  must  operate  for  the  best  of  those  within  the  school 
system.  A  Chinese  wall  about  the  public  schools  may  protect  them  from 
invaders;  but  the  gates  should  be  open  to  those  who  bring  new  ideals, 
fresh  ideas,  new  modes  of  action.  Only  thus  will  the  schools  be  safe 
from  the  blight  of  isolation  and  self-sufficiency. 

One  other  question  has  presented  itself  from  a  consideration  of  the 
data  presented  in  Table  VI. 

The  principal's  office  is  one  that  requires  enthusiasm,  qualities  of 
leadership,  plasticity,  training,  study.  Are  these  qualities  best  conserved 
through  a  system  by  which,  generally  speaking,  appointment  is  postponed 
until  the  age  of  thirty-six,  in  the  case  of  men,  and  until  forty-four,  in 
the  case  of  women  ?  The  issue  here  raised  is  a  complicated  one,  one  con- 
cerning which  it  is  easy  to  develop  controversy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in 
place  to  suggest  that  persons  appointed  to  principalships  beyond  the  age 
of  forty,  unless  they  have  had  more  or  less  extended  opportunity  for 
close  contact  with  the  entire  range  of  elementary  school  work,  or  unless 
they  are  endowed  with  conspicuous  merit,  are  not  likely  to  render  that 
quality  of  service  which  the  welfare  of  teachers  and  pupils  demands. 
Only  the  exceptional  individual  could  serve  as  class  teacher  or  depart- 
mental head  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  develop  or  retain 
those  characteristics  essential  to  the  principalship.  Teachers  at  forty-five 
may,  as  is  frequently  alleged,  be  rich  in  altruistic  motives  and  social  in- 
fluence. But  those  powers  and  habits  of  mind  that  underlie  the  fruitful 
supervisory  direction  of  schools  are  likely  to  be  lacking,  unless  they  have 
been  consciously  cultivated. 


6.    Powers  and  Duties  of  Elementary  School  Principals 

The  Revised  Charter  does  not,  naturally  and  properly,  specify  the  de- 
tails of  the  organization  and  control  of  the  several  classes  of  schools  con- 
stituting the  public  school  system.  However,  it  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  the  only  duty  and  responsibility  of  moment  prescribed  by  the 
charter  for  principals  emphasizes  the  supervisory  functions  of  this  of- 
fice.^ 

Principals  are,  under  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  "the  re- 
sponsible administrative  heads  of  their  respective  schools."  The  chief 
duties  and  functions  of  principals,  as  enumerated  by  these  by-laws,  are 
as  follows : 

a.  To  instruct  heads  of  departments  and  teachers  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  discipline  and  teaching.     (Sec.  43-1.) 

*  "Subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  district  superintendent  in  charge,  the  principal  of  each  school 
shall  direct  the  methods  of  teaching  in  all  classes  under  his  charge." — Revised  darter, 
Sec  1086. 
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b.  To  carry  out  the  by-laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  resolutions  of 
the  Board  of  Education ;  and  the  instructions  of  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  and  the  Board  of  Superintendents.     (Sec.  43-1.) 

c.  To  establish  standards  of  teaching  for  their  schools  through  the 
organization  of  the  work  of  teachers,  through  inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  class  work,  through  model  lessons  in  the  presence  of  teachers, 
and  through  conferences  with  teachers.     (Sec.  43-2.) 

d.  To  give  special  attention  to  newly  appointed,  substitute,  and  un- 
successful teachers;  and  to  keep  a  record  of  assistance  rendered  to  such 
teachers.    (Sec.  43-3.) 

e.  To  rate  teachers  according  to  their  efficiency.     (Sec.  43-3.) 

f.  To  report  upon  the  work  of  teachers  holding  temporary  licenses. 
(Sec.  39-14  d.) 

g.  To  submit  reports  to  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  to 
the  District  Superintendent.     (Sec.  43-4.) 

h.  To  prepare  requisitions  for  text  books  and  apparatus.  (See  43-3 ; 
sec.  32-11.) 

i.  To  keep  records  of  class  inspections  and  examinations,  and  to 
require  heads  of . departments  to  keep  similar  records.     (Sec.  43-6.) 

j.     To  direct  the  work  of  heads  of  departments.     (Sec.  43-7.) 

k.  To  exercise  care  that  no  injury  is  done  to  school  property,  and 
to  report  injuries  and  repairs  needed.     (Sec.  43-8.) 

I.  To  supervise  the  janitor  as  to  operating  and  protecting  the  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  apparatus;  and  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  regfulation 
of  the  temperature  of  class  rooms.     ( Sec.  43-9. ) 

m.  To  keep  record  of  absence  and  lateness  of  members  of  the  super- 
vising and  teaching  force.     (Sec.  43-11.) 

n.     To  exercise  pupils  and  teachers  in  rapid  dismissal.     (Sec.  43-13.) 

o.  To  engage  in  no  other  occupations  that  will  interfere  with  duties ; 
to  give  no  private  lessons  for  pay  in  any  public  school.     (Sec.  43-14.) 

p.  To  prepare  payrolls  (Sec.  58-2)  accompanied  by  special  report 
of  school  sessions.     (Sec.  43-16.) 

q.  To  require  pupils  of  all  grades,  except  those  of  the  first  two 
years,  to  devote  one-half  hour  each  day  to  study  in  the  class  room  under 
the  direction  of  the  class  teachers.     (Sec.  43-17.) 

r.  To  report  to  the  District  Superintendent  inefficient  and  incompe- 
tent teachers.     (Sec.  43-18.) 

s.  To  report  to  the  City  Superintendent  teachers  absent  without 
leave  of  absence  properly  granted.     (Sec.  43-18.) 

t.  To  report  to  the  District  Superintendent  boys  to  whom  employ- 
ment certificates  have  been  issued.     (Sec.  43-20.) 

u.  To  report  weekly  to  the  District  Superintendent  names  of  pupils 
leaving  school  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  any  emplosrment.     (Sec. 

54-5- ) 

v.  To  provide  the  District  Superintendent,  when  the  school  is  visited 
for  examination,  with  a  written  statement  of  facts.     (Sec.  41-14.) 
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w.     To  oversee  the  ratings  of  pupils.     (Sec.  49-4.) 
X.     To  keep  records  of  pupils.     (Sec.  55-16.) 

While  the  literal  expression  of  the  by-laws  makes  the  principal  "the 
responsible  administrative  head"  of  his  school,  the  spirit  of  the  by-laws 
places  upon  him  a  large  supervisory  responsibility.  He  is,  under  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  above  prescriptions,  especially  items  a,  c,  d,  e,  f,  i,  r,  v, 
and  w,  the  potential  supervisory  head  of  his  school.  In  fact,  however,  he 
has  no  real  supervisory  independence  or  initiation.  Practically  all  of  the 
constructive  features  of  his  work  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  the  associate  superintendent,  or  the  district 
superintendent.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  city  may  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  principals 
fail  to  perform,  or  are  prevented  from  performing,  those  activities  that 
are  the  rightful  functions  of  their  offices.  Professor  McMurry  has,  in 
his  report,*  pointed  out  some  of  the  hindrances  to  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  supervisory  duties  of  the  elementary  school  principal.  I  ex- 
press entire  agreement  with  the  conclusions  he  has  presented,  especially 
with  regard  to  detrimental  influence  of  the  number  of  clerical  and  admin- 
istrative duties  demanded  of  the  principals,  consuming,  as  these  duties 
do,  the  major  amount  of  time  and  energy. 

In  addition,  I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  waste  that  now 
takes  place  in  elementary  schools  through  the  system  of  appointing  so- 
called  additional  teachers  for  clerical  service — persons  neither  trained  nor 
adapted  to  render  efficient  and  economical  service  of  the  sort  required; 
and  also  the  waste  that  takes  place  from  the  number  and  character  of 
the  various  monthly,  annual,  and  special  statistical  reports  that  must  be 
submitted  by  principals.^ 

*  Sec  Part  III  of  his  report 

'  It  has  not  been  possible  to  make  a  careful  and  detailed  examination  of  all  of  these 
reports,  with  reference  to  their  form  and  final  utility.  I  have,  however,  gone  over  prac- 
tically all  of  the  statistical  reports  that  are  now  prepared  by  elementary  and  high  school 
principals.  On^  the  basis  of  this,  and  the  information  given  me  by  principals,  I  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  there  is  not  only  a  large  opportunity  for  the  simplification  of 
the  statistical  reports,  but  also  a  necessity  of  finding  out  the  actual  cost  of  tne  statistical 
reporting.  Apparently  the  authorities  of  the  Deparlin^it  of  Education  have  permitted 
this  feature  of  the  work  of  the  schools  to  grow  without  special  reference  to  the  ends 
to  be  served. 

The  following  typical  statements,  (a)  by  a  principal  of  an  elementary  school,  and 
(b)  by  a  principal  of  a  high  school,  represent  fairly  the  general  attitude  of  principals 
toward  this  feature  of  their  work : 

(a) 

*lt  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  as  you  suggest,  to  have  the  clerks  selected  from  a 
list  of  persons  specially  trained  and  qualified  for  clerical  work  instead  of  from  the 
teacher's  list.  Such  persons  should  have  received  special  training  for  the  particular 
work  of  a  clerk,  and  when  in  service  their  work  should  be  inspected  by  a  specialist 
representing  the  school  authorities.  It  is  most  important  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
matter  of  methods  of  keeping  records  and  making  out  reports. 

"There  should  be  a  central  office  of  statistics :  and  information  desired  by  building 
department,  supply  department,  superintendents,  or  others  should  be  secured  from  this 
bureau.    The  school  clerks  are  kept  busy  in  making  out  different  reports  for  different 
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From  the  evidence  gathered  during  my  own  personal  inspections  and 
visitation  of  schools,  supplemented  by  the  testimony  of  Professor  Mc- 
Murry,  there  would  seem  to  be  two  general  classes  of  elementary  school 
principals:  (a)  those  who  are  competent  to  act  as  supervisors  and  make 
a  conscious  effort  to  subordinate  the  routine  administrative  tasks,  and 
(b)  those  who  are  content  to  confine  their  activities  to  the  mechanics  of 
school  operation  and  control.  Before  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city 
are  individually  properly  supervised,  there  must  be  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  first  group,  and  the  chief  educational  authori- 
ties must  find  a  way  of  placing  a  premium  on  supervisory  capacity  by 
providing  freedom  of  action  to  every  principal  in  accordance  with  his 
competency.  That  supervision  is  best  which  controls  and  is  controlled 
least. 


authorities,  and  there  is  always  just  enough  diflFerence  in  each  request  to  require  the 
work  to  be  done  over. 

"All  statistics  to  be  called  for  should  be  planned  in  advance,  so  that  records  should 
be  made  in  accordance  with  that  aim,  and  properly  prepared  cards  or  other  blanks 
should  be  furnished  at  the  beginning  of  the  recording. 

"When  new  records,  or  reports,  or  even  separate  items,  are  required,  there  should 
be  unification  of  the  entire  system.    To-day  too  many  antiquated  records  are  kept. 

"Records  and  reports  should  be  arranged  in  a  proper  series,  day,  week,  year,  etc., 
so  that  each  higher  report  would  be  a  summary  of  the  lower. 

"Special  statistical  investigation  of  all  the  schools  never  should  be  made  without 
experimenting  in  several  schools,  so  that  complete  directions  can  be  supplied  to  the  city 
and  uniformity  secured." 

(b) 

"Monthly  Report  to  the  Superintendent. — More  labof  and  useless  matter  than  in  any 
monthly  report  in  any  other  school  system  in  the  country. 

''Annual  Report  to  the  Superintendent, — Too  complex;  too  insistent  upon  data  not 
kept  in  the  school. 

''Report  of  Teachers  Absent  Two  Weeks  or  More. — Practically  a  worthless  report, 
because  no  action  is  taken  on  it. 

"Application  to  Visit  Schools, — A  fine  example  of  unnecessary  complexity  and 
waste  ot  time. 

"RePprt  of  School  Visits. — Mostly  a  matter  of  form.  No  instances  known  of  any 
use  being  made  of  the  reports.    *    *    * 

"Request  for  Permission  to  Im'ite  Address. — This  I  gain  from  principals'  meetings 
is  a  cause  of  much  useless  irritation. 

"Inventory  of  School  Supplies. — This  is  required  by  the  charter  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
maximum  of  work  with  a  minimum  of  profit. 

"Record  of  Telephone  Messages  Sent. — This  is  a  waste  of  time.  The  telephones 
cannot  be  locked  up.  There  is  no  means  of  compelling  the  persons  using  the  telephones 
to  record  the  messages. 

''Proeram  Reports. — This  is  the  program  of  daily  recitations  copied  and  sent  to  the 
District  Superintendent.  This  means  a  cost  of  from  ten  to  sixty  dollars^  working  time 
of  teachers  or  substitutes  for  each  school.    ♦    *    * 

"Report  to  Permanent  Census  Board. — The  amount  of  expense  connected  with  this 
work,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board,  and  not  appearing  in  the  Budget 
of  expenses  because  takeji  from  the  expense  account  of  the  various  schools,  is  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  each  high  school. 

"Records  of  Regents'  Examinations. — The  amount  of  clerical  work,  reduplication, 
fuss  and  fiddle  over  these  semi-annual  wastes  requires  a  personal  investigation  by  some 
of  your  experts.    *    *    * 

"Record  of  Graduation  Attainments. — Required  of  all  the  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals. They  submit  them  to  the  District  Superintendent.  I  hear  the  most  pronounced 
complaints  as  to  the  uselessness  of  this  work." 
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7.    Rated  Efficiency  of  Elementary  School  Principals 

At  the  end  of  each  school  year  the  several  district  superintendents 
submit  to  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  ratings  of  the  efficiency  of 
principals,  and  other  persons  in  charge  of  independent  schools  in  their 
respective  districts;  and  also  ratings  of  similar  character  relative  to  as- 
sistants to  principals.^  In  rating  principals  the  following  graduated  scale 
is  employed:  Meritorious — H  (highest  grade);  G;  F,  non-meritor- 
ious; E,  inferior;  D,  deficient.  To  each  principal  is  given  a  so-called 
"general  rating."  This  general  rating,  expressed  by  the  letters  H,  G,  F, 
etc.,  is  amplified  by  a  "Detailed  Rating."  This  detailed  rating  consists 
of  thirteen  points,  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Effect  of  examinations  and  inspections. 

(2)  Character  and  effect  of  conferences  with  teachers. 

(3)  Guidance  and  assistance  of  weak  teachers. 

(4)  Judgment  in  assigning  teachers  to  classes. 

(5)  Discrimination  in  ratings  of  teachers. 

(6)  Character  of  record  kept  (including  statistics). 

(7)  Interpretation  of  course  of  study  and  selection  of  text  books. 

(8)  Grading  and  promotion  of  pupils. 

(9)  Influence  on  school  discipline,  and  supervision  of  truancy. 

(10)  Supervision  of  janitor's  work. 

(11)  Supervision  of  recesses,  games,  athletics,  etc. 

(12)  Cooperation  with  other  principals  using  school  premises. 

(13)  Manners,  conversation,  conduct. 

The  reliability  and  usefulness  of  the  scheme  now  employed  for  de- 
termining fit  and  meritorious  service  of  members  of  the  instructional 
staff  is  discussed  elsewhere.^  The  intention  here  is  to  direct  attention  to 
certain  features  of  this  rating  system  bearing  upon  the  quality  of  ser- 
vice of  principals.  The  following  table  (VII)  exhibits  the  "General 
Ratings"  of  elementary  school  principals  by  district  superintendents  in 
June,  191 1.' 

It  may  be  that,  during  the  year  1910-1911  there  was  but  one  inferior 
principal  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city ;  that  forty  only  (8.7  per 
cent.)  of  the  four  hundred  sixty-four  principals  were  non-meritorious; 
that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  principals  rendered  service  of  the  highest 
grade;  that  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the  principals  possessed  meritorious 
competency.  If  these  ratings  represent  the  true  supervisory  values  of 
the  staff  of  elementary  school  principals,  there  are  reasons  for  conclud- 
ing that  these  values  have  not  been  fully  and  wisely  capitalized  for  the 

*  See  Appendix  I,  p.  453,  for  the  forms  upon  which  these  ratings  are  submitted. 

"See  Sec.  VIII.  Methods  and  Standards  for  Determining  Teaching  Efficiency, 
p.  388. 

■The  exhibition  of  this  table  is  typical.  Distribution  and  study  of  the  general 
ratings  of  other  years  reveal  the  same  degree  of  variation  and  the  same  absence  of 
standards. 
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Table  Vn — General  Ratings  of  Elementary  School  Principals  by  District 
Superintendents,  June,  191 1 
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progressive  development  of  the  elementary  schools,  nor  for  the  greatest 
benefit  of  the  children  attending  these  schools,  A  school  system  that 
possesses  such  a  very  large  proportion  of  superior  principals  should  not 
lack  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  results  of  the  highest  order. 
Either  an  inflated  value  has  been  given  to  the  performance  of  principals, 
or  the  school  organization  h^s  been  such  as  to  prevent  the  largest  utiliza- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  these  principals. 

The  internal  evidence  of  Table  VII  justifies  the  doubt  as  to  the  real 
worth  of  these  annual  principals*  ratings  as  measures  of  the  quality  of 
service.  The  wide  variations  between  the  different  supervisory  districts 
can  be  accounted  for  only  upon  the  assumption  of  a  wide  variability  of 
standard.  The  schools  of  certain  districts,  according  to  the  data  pre- 
sented in  the  table,  appear  to  be  favored  far  above  the  schools  of  other 
districts.  District  Superintendent  P.,  for  instance,  had  in  his  two  dis- 
tricts fourteen  principals,  all  of  the  highest  grade.  All  but  one  of  the 
twenty-three  principals  in  the  district  supervised  by  District  Superintend- 
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ent  D.  were  regarded  as  of  "H"  grade.  District  Superintendent  V.  was, 
likewise,  fortunate  in  having  principals  of  the  highest  rank.  District 
Superintendents  K.,  M.,  and  C,  for  example,  would  be  justified  in  be- 
ing somewhat  envious  of  their  associates,  P.  D.,  and  V.,  for  they  were 
obliged  to  carry  on  their  schools  with  the  assistance  of  eight,  seventeen, 
and  twenty-two  per  cent,  respectively,  of  high  grade  principals.  Fur- 
ther detailed  comparisons  of  this  sort  are  unnecessary. 

Testimony  from  other  sources  than  Table  VII — the  actual  visitation 
and  inspection  of  schools,  and  a  critical  examination  of  the  basis  upon 
which  the  several  district  superintendents  formulate  the  ratings  of  prin- 
cipals— clearly  indicates  that  the  work  of  the  principals  of  elementary 
schools  is  not  subjected  to  that  cautious,  objective  examination  that 
should  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  ratings,  if  the  ratings  are  worth 
making  at  all.  Vague  general  impressions  should  not  be,  as  they  undoubt- 
edly are,  the  chief  elements  of  these  ratings. 

While  recognizing  clearly  that,  in  the  present  state  of  educational  or- 
ganization and  practice,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  establish  definite,  con- 
crete standards  by  which  the  service  of  principals  may  be  evaluated,  and 
while  recognizing,  with  equal  clearness,  that  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate 
the  influence  of  the  intangible  factor  of  the  personal  equation,  yet  one 
must  conclude  that  the  majority  of  the  district  superintendents  have  re- 
garded the  important  inspectorial  function  of  rating  principals  as  merely 
a  formal  procedure.  A  comparison  of  the  reports  of  principals'  ratings 
submitted  by  certain  district  superintendents  during  several  years  shows 
that  the  ratings  of  one  year  are  merely  copied  from  the  report  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Appointment  to  a  principalship  means  permanency  of  tenure.  The 
temporary  license  of  the  principal  is  practically  certain  to  be  made  per- 
manent after  three  years  of  service.^  Increase  of  salary,  according  to  the 
schedule,  is  practically  automatic.  The  standards  for  "fit  and  meritor- 
ious service'*  are  too  uncertain  and  variable  to  guarantee  the  selection, 
retention,  and  reward  of  those  principals  most  fit  and  meritorious,  or  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  low  level  of  service  that  may  be  easily 
reached  by  those  of  mediocre  ability. 

8.    General  Summary 

It  appears,  from  the  more  important  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
that : 

(a)  The  number  of  supervisors  (principals,  etc.)  provided  for  ele- 
mentary schools  is  entirely  adequate  for  effective  supervision. 

(b)  The  salary  schedules  are  such  as  to  attract  men  and  women  of 
competence. 

*  See  Table  XIII,  p.  390. 
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(c)  The  tendency  is  to  appoint  men  and  women  whose  education, 
training,  and  experience  have  been  too  exclusively  within  the  city. 

(d)  The  position  of  the  principal  is  primarily  administrative,  rather 
than  supervisory. 

(e)  The  system  of  rating  the  efficiency  of  principals  is  not  such  as 
to  distinguish  the  competent  from  the  incompetent. 


IV 
THE  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS 

I.    Organization,  Powers,  and  Duties 

2.    Size  of  Supervisory  Districts 

Selection  and  Qualifications  of  District  Superintendents 

4.    Supervisory  Activities  of  District  Superintendents 

5.    General  Summary 


I.    Organization,  Powers,  and  Duties 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Charter  of  1901  (Sec.  1079),  the 
four  borough  superintendents,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  became  associate 
city  superintendents;  and  four  of  the  associate  borough  superintendents 
were  designated  as  associate  city  superintendents.  The  remaining  asso- 
ciate borough  superintendents,  twenty-six  in  number,  were  given  the 
rank  of  district  superintendents.  The  term  of  office  was  fixed  at  six 
years.  The  charter  provided  (Sec.  1078)  that  the  City  Superintendent 
should  assign  the  district  superintendents,  subject  to  the  by-laws  of  the 
Board  of  Education  (Sec.  41),  "such  duties  as,  in  his  judgment,  will  be 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York." 
The  charter  further  provided  that  twenty-three  of  the  district  superin- 
tendents should  be  assigned  by  the  City  Superintendent  to  the  work  of 
supervision  in  the  local  school  board  districts  (forty-six)  in  such  manner 
that  one  district  superintendent  should  be  assigned  to  each  two  of  the  dis- 
tricts. The  assignments  were  to  be  made  for  one  year;  at  the  end  of 
which  period  the  City  Superintendent  had  power  "to  change  such  as- 
signments as  he  may  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  school  system 
.  .  .  .  "  The  remaining  three  district  superintendents  were  to  be 
assigned  "to  such  other  professional  duties  as  the  welfare  of  the  school 
system  may  require."  During  the  year  1910-1911  these  three  district 
superintendents  were  assigned  as  follows :  One  to  vacation  schools,  play- 
grounds, and  evening  recreation  centers;  one  to  high  schools,  and  one  to 
evening  schools. 

The  chief  powers  and  duties  of  district  superintendents,  as  enumer- 
ated by  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education, 'are  as  follows: 

a.  To  attend  meetings  of  local  school  boards,  and  to  make  reports 
to  these  boards.     (Sec.  41-4,  18.) 

b.  To  keep  records  of  the  district.     (Sec.  41-3.) 

c.  To  make  recommendations   to   City   Superintendent   as  to  the 
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proper  accommodation  for  all  children  of  school  age  in  their  districts. 

(Sec.  41-S.) 

d.  To  report  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  schools,  and  in  such 
form  as  the  City  Superintendent  may  require.  (Sec.  39-7;  Sec.  41-6, 
20.) 

e.  To  encourage,  advise,  and  assist  pupils,  teachers,  and  principals 
for  the  securing  and  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  education.     (Sec. 

41^.) 

f.  To  hold  conferences  of  teachers  and  principals.     (Sec.  41-9.) 

g.  To  inspect,  examine,  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  schools, 
and  the  work  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  principals.  (Sec.  41-10,  11,  12,  13, 
14,  15,  16,  17.) 

h.     To  rate  principals  and  teachers  at  least  once  each  year.     (Sec. 

39-14.) 

i.  To  suspend  teachers  for  gross  misconduct,  or  insubordination, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  general  inefficiency.     (Sec.  41-19.) 

j.  To  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law,  under  the  direction 
of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.     (Sec.  41-25.) 

k.  To  assign  teachers  of  special  branches  in  the  schools  of  their  dis- 
tricts.    (Sec.  41-22.) 

1.  To  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify  requisitions  of  principals  for 
supplies.     (Sec.  43-5;  Sec.  32-11.)     (High  schools.  Sec.  52-17,  20.) 

m.     To  investigate  complaints.     (Sec.  41-13.) 

The  district  superintendency,  according  to  the  general  theory  of  the 
plan  of  organization,^  was  to  be,  as  it  properly  should  be,  a  position  of 
^reat  supervisory  importance.  These  officers  were  to  constitute  the  direct 
connecting  links  between  City  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, and  the  principals,  teachers,  pupils,  and  people  of  the  com- 
munity. Through  them  was  to  come  a  unification  and  elevation  of  educa- 
tional standards.  The  evidence  which  has  been  collected  and  considered 
during  the  Inquiry  has  led  to  the  general  conclusion  that,  in  practice,  the 
■soundness  of  the  theory  for  the  city  as  a  whole  has  not  been  fully  demon- 
strated. The  more  important  of  the  bases  for  this  conclusion  will  be 
Viefly  presented. 

***The  districting  of  the  schools  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  appointment 
by  the  borough  presidents  of  the  forty-six  local  school  boards.  These  boards  consist 
each  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  borough  presidents ;  one  member  of  the  Board 
-of  Education,  assi^ed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education;  and  a  District 
Superintendent,  who  by  virtue  of  his  office  becomes  the  educational  adviser  of  the  local 
boards  within  his  territory.  The  creation  of  these  local  school  boards,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  discharged  their  functions,  have  brought  the  administration  of  the 
schools  very  much  closer  to  the  people.  In  the  first  place,  the  local  school  board,  which 
represents  the  people,  has  direct  representation  in  the  Board  of  Education  through  the 
member  of  that  body  who  is,  ex  oMco,  a  member  of  the  local  school  board.  In  the 
second  place,  through  the  District  Superintendent,  the  local  board  and  the  people 
secure  the  presentation  of  their  views  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents."  (Fifth  Annual 
l^eport  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  pp.   12-13.) 
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2.    Size  of  Supervisory  Districts 

• 
At  no  point  in  the  charter  is  the  spirit  of  compromise  more  evident 
than  in  the  provisions  relating  to  the  number  and  powers  of  the  district 
superintendents.  All  of  those  occupying  superintendents'  positions  un- 
der the  former  charter  were  continued  in  office,  either  as  associate  or  dis- 
trict superintendents.  The  number  of  district  superintendents  (twenty- 
six)  was  one  of  the  accidents  of  the  compromise.  The  vested  status  of 
individuals,  rather  than  the  obvious  supervisory  needs  of  the  schools, 
appears  to  have  received  the  first  attention  of  the  charter  makers.  There 
is  no  hint  in  any  of  the  official  reports  of  the  school  system  that  the  num- 
ber of  district  superintendents  provided  for  in  1902  was  in  excess  of  the 
need.  On  the  contrary,  the  duties  and  responsibilites  with  which  they 
were  charged  were  regarded  as  near  the  maximum  assignment.  These 
duties  and  responsibilities  have  greatly  increased  during  the  past  ten 
years.  At  the  same  time,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school  system  has  mul- 
tiplied the  administrative  and  supervisory  problems  of  the  schools.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  school  organizations,  the  number 
of  class  rooms,  and  the  register  of  pupils  on  September  30,  191 1,  for 
each  of  the  supervisory  districts. 

A  detailed  examination  of  Table  VIII  gives  weight  to  the  argu- 
ment that  it  is  futile  to  expect  a  district  superintendent  to  be  "absolutely 
responsible  for  the  scholastic  welfare  of  each  school  in  his  territory/' 
when  that  territory  includes  five  hundred  or  more  class  rooms,  and 
twenty-five  thousand  or  more  pupils;  as  is  the  case  in  twenty  out  of 
twenty-three  of  the  supervisory  districts.  Granting  a  moderate  supervis- 
ory skill  on  the  part  of  principals,  assistants  to  principals,  and  heads  of 
departments — and  more  than  this  cafinot  be  granted — and  assuming  a 
high  degree  of  supervisory  power  on  the  part  of  the  district  superin- 
tendents, and  their  freedom  to  give  all  of  their  time  to  the  "actual  super- 
vision of  schools,"  the  responsibility  placed  upon  them  is  beyond  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  fulfillment.^  When  one  recalls  the  constant  shift- 
ing of  teachers  and  pupils,  the  situation  appears  even  more  difficult.  A 
reasonable  way  out  would  seem  to  be  to  transfer  to  the  principal  many 
of  the  items  of  administration  and  supervision  now  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  district  superintendent  or  divided  between  the  principal  and  the 
superintendent.  This  proposal  assumes,  however,  the  competency  and 
reliability  of  the  principal.  In  any  event,  the  need  is  not  so  much  more 
supervision  of  teachers  and  schools  by  district  superintendents,  but  better 
supervision  by  principals. 

'Nevertheless,  at  a  conference  of  district  superintendents,  held  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  School  Inquiry  on  April  9.  1912,  not  one  of  the  twenty  superintendents 
Msented  to  the  proposition  that  the  supervisory  districts  were  too  large. 
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Table  Vm — Showing  Data  for  the  Several  Supervisory  Districts  (Ele- 
mentary Schools) 


Diviaiozia 

Division 
Supta., 

Diatrict 
Supta. 

Diatricta 

Niunber  of 
School 

Number 

of 

Claasrooms 

Regiater 
Sept.  30. 1911 

I 

Strauben- 
milller 

Bichman 
Jenkins 
Davis 
Wade 

2-3 
4-5 
^7 
1-9 

14 
14 
15 
21 

581 
632 
737 
638 

22,195 
27,236 
31,533 
24,682 

Total 1          8 

64 

2,588 

105,646 

II 

Shallow 

Granger 
Franklin 
Jameson 

8-12 
13-15 
16-17 

14 
16 
16 

553 
562 
724 

21,264 
22,013 
32,974 

Total 

6 

46 

1,839 

76,251 

in 

O'Brien 

O'Shea 
Schauffler 

10-11 

14r-18 

13 
13 

403 
450 

15,176 
17,469 

Total 

4 

26 

853 

32,645 

IV 

Edson 

Elgas 
Lee 
Dwyer 
Taylor 

19-22 
20-21 
23-24 
25-26 

17 
14 
19 
27 

647 
638 
849 
872 

28,174 
27,581 
37,168 
38,626 

Total 

8 

77 

3,006 

131,548 

V 

Mdeney 

Griff  en 
McCabe 
Strachan 
Veit 

27-29 
31-34 
33-35 
32-36 

24 

20 
20 
19 

761 
697 
787 
735 

30,804 
29,574 
33,290 
31,571 

• 

Total 

8 

83 

2,980 

124,239 

VI 

Wakh 

Campbell 

Edsall 

Lyon 

28-30 
37-38 
39-40 

19 
37 
28 

675 
1,003 
1,120 

26,541 
43,746 
51,762 

Total 

6 

84 

2,698 

121,049 

VII 

Haaren 

Stewart 
Shimer 
Ettinger 

41-42 
43-44 
45-i6 

33 
53 
34 

633 
749 
389 

24,444 
28,277 
13,744 

Total 

6 

120 

1,771 

66,466 

Grand  Tota 

Is 

46 

500 

15,735 

658,843 
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S-    Selection  and  Qualifications  of  District  Superintendents 

The  staff  of  district  superintendents  is  noticeably  inert.  This  condi- 
tion is  due,  in  part,  to  the  character  of  the  staff  itself,  and,  in  part,  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  hierarchic  organization  of  the  system  of  school 
control. 

More  than  half  of  the  district  superintendents  (during  1911)  belong 
to  the  group  automatically  given  supervisory  status  under  the  terms  of 
the  Revised  Charter.  It  is  freely  admitted  by  those  who  have  had  long 
experience  in  the  schools  now  comprising  the  New  York  public  school 
system  that  under  the  old  borough  organizations  professional  qualifica- 
tions and  competency  were  not  always  the  sole  tests  for  the  selection  of 
superintendents.  And  while  a  slow  process  of  selection  and  survival  has 
eliminated  most  of  those  who  succeeded  to  the  district  superintendency 
by  the  right  of  inheritance  alone,  the  existing  standard  followed  is  too 
low. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  official  records,  all  of  the  dis- 
trict superintendents,  except  two  or  three,  are  products  of  New  York 
education,  New  York  training,  and  New  York  experience.  If  inbreeding 
is  detrimental  to  the  teaching  force,  as  is  admitted  by  the  City  Superin- 
tendent in  his  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  (p.  161);  if  the  inbreeding 
process  influencing  the  selection  of  principals  produces  a  neutral  and 
non-progressive  character  in  the  supervision  of  elementary  schools,  as 
has  been  contended  in  this  section  of  the  report ;  then  the  inbreeding  as 
it  reaches  the  district  superintendency  is  not  a  negligible  factor  of  weak- 
ness. The  opinion  has  been  freely  expressed  by  principals,  district,  and 
associate  superintendents  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  through  the 
Board  of  Education  the  selection  of  district  superintendents  from  with- 
out the  school  system;  that  to  those  promoted  from  within  the  system, 
other  standards  than  those  of  fitness  and  of  competency  are  applied  in  ap- 
proving the  nominations  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  encouragement  and  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of  those  of 
power  and  performance  within  the  school  system  should  not  be  given  in 
the  fullest  measure.  At  the  same  time,  any  plan  for  the  selection  of  those 
who  are  to  be  the  constructive  leaders  in  the  public  schools  that  is 
founded  upon  the  policy  of  New  York  schools  for  New  York  people 
exclusively  places  an  arbitrary  and  an  unfortunate  limitation  to  educa- 
tional progress. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  any  well- 
established  standards  of  qualifications  for  nomination  of  district  super- 
intendents, other  than  the  formal  standards  of  education  and  experience 
prescribed  in  the  charter  and  the  by-laws.  In  other  words,  if  the  re- 
cently erected  standard  of  "superior  merit"  is  valid  in  its  application  to 
high  and  training  school  teachers,  it  is  even  more  valid  with  reference  to 
the  staff  of  district  superintendents  as  a  condition  for  appointment  and 
retention.     Parenthetically,  it  might  be  suggested  that,  not  only  new 
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• 

blood  and  better  blood,  but  also  some  proportion  of  younger  blood  should 
be  considered  among  the  factors  that  make  for  movement  and  progress. 

Of  more  importance  than  any  of  the  foregoing  considerations  is  that 
of  the  freedom,  initiative,  and  responsibility  of  the  district  superintend- 
ents. As  supervisory  officers,  the  district  superintendents  are,  by  specifi- 
cation and  implication  of  charter  and  by-laws,  deputies  of  the  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Their  position  is,  however,  an  anomalous  one. 
Responsible  to  a  high  degree  for  the  general  administration  and  effective 
supervision  of  the  schools  within  their  districts,  they  have,  as  a  body, 
but  slight  influence  upon  the  determination  of  those  general  policies  that 
finally  fix  the  quality  and  quantity  of  educational  performance.^  As  at 
present  constituted,  the  office  of  district  superintendent  cannot  be  an  al- 
together satisfactory  position  for  the  energetic,  progressive,  and  con- 
structive individual,  whose  primary  interests  are  in  education  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  children. 


4.    Supervisory  Activities  of  District  Superintendents* 

Each  district  superintendent  is  required  to  submit  monthly  a  written 
report  of  his  work.^  An  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of  these 
reports  submitted  recently  indicates  that  they  are  made  out  in  a  most 
formal  manner,  and,  consequently,  they  could  not  be  utilized  as  exhibit- 
ing the  kind  and  amount  of  the  supervisory  performances  of  the  district 
superintendents. 

On  September  26,  191 1,  we*  submitted  the  following  questions  to 
each  of  the  district  superintendents : 

1.  a.     What  stiidies  or  reports  have  you  been  asked,  officially,  to 

submit  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  or  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  during  the  last  five  years,  on  the  scope  and 
method  of  your  work  as  a  district  superintendent? 
b.     What  studies  or  reports  of  this  kind  have  you  made  volun- 
tarily ? 

2.  a.     What  use  was  made  of  such  required  or  voluntary  studies  or 

reports  ? 
b.     Are  any  such  studies  or  reports  on  file? 

^An  examination  of  the  prescribed  duties  of  district  superintendents,  as  well  as  a 
study  of  the  procedure  under  which  their  activities  are  carried  on,  justifies  this  state- 
ment. The  relation  of  the  district  superintendent  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is 
that  of  a  suppliant  rather  than  that  of  an  adviser.  A  review  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  for  several  years  past,  and  attendance  upon  several  meetings 
of  this  Board  during  the  course  of  the  Inquiry,  have  offered  abundant  evidence  upon 
this  point. 

See  Section  VIII,  p.  388,  of  this  report  for  certain  observations  of  the  work  of 
district  superintendents  m  passing  upon  the  merit  of  teachers  for  renewal  of  license 
and  approval  of  service  under  salary  schedules. 

•  See  Appendix  C,  p.  409,  for  the  form  of  this  report. 
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3.  a.     How  often  in  a  term,  or  in  a  year,  do  you  assemble  your 

subordinates,  collectively  or  in  groups,  for  conferences  on 
the  educational  problems  involved  in  their  work,  as  well 
as  on  routine  details  ? 
b.     Are  any  programs  of  such  conferences  on  file? 

4.  a.     What  phase  of  your  work  consumes  most  of  your  time — con- 

structive educational  activities,  including  supervision,  or 
administrative  routine  ? 

b.  About  what  proportion  of  your  time  is  devoted  to  the  latter? 

c.  What  proportion,  if  any,  of  routine  details  could  be  dele- 

gated to  subordinates? 

5.^    a.     Do  your  subordinates  study  the  significance  of  the  reports 
which  they  make  to  their  superiors? 
b.     Are  these  reports  satisfactory  as  to  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness? 

6.     What  means  do  you  employ  to  influence  public  educational  opin- 
ion in  your  community? 

The  written  replies  submitted  by  twenty-one  of  the  district  superin- 
tendents are  illuminating,  not  only  as  to  the  activities  of  these  officers, 
but  also  as  to  the  conceptions  held  concerning  the  functions  of  their  office. 

Of  the  replies  to  question  i,  not  more  than  four  indicated  an  under- 
standing of  what  was  meant  by  "the  scope  and  method  of  your  work  as 
a  district  superintendent."  With  the  exceptions  noted,  the  replies  con- 
cerned themselves  with  a  mere  mention  or  an  enumeration  and  descrip- 
tion of  regular  routine  and  statistical  reports.  On  the  basis  of  this  testi- 
mony it  must  be  concluded  that  neither  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
nor  the  Board  of  Education  has  required  or  stimulated  the  district  super- 
intendeuts  to  appraise  and  criticize  the  range,  the  uiethods,  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  work.  A  very  few  (5)  of  the  superintendents  had 
prepared  and  submitted,  on  their  own  initiative,  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions affecting  in  any  fundamental  way  their  supervisory  activities. 

The  replies  to  question  2a  reflected  only  a  very  small  degree  of  ef- 
fective cooperation  between  the  district  superintendents  and  the  City 
Superintendent,  or  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Frequently  it  was 
noted  that  the  reports  or  recommendations  were  "considered"  by  the 
City  Superintendent  or  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  In  a  few  in- 
stances reports  had  been  utilized  and  recommendations  adopted.  More 
frequently,  however,  the  comment  was  made  that  it  was  not  known  what 
became  of  the  reports  and  recommendations. 

Question  3  was  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  extent 
and  the  character  of  the  endeavor  of  district  superintendents  to  create  a 
positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  principals  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  modem  education.  The  general  practice  seems  to  be  that  meet- 
ings of  principals  are  held  approximately  once  each  month ;  in  some  dis- 
tricts oftener.    In  a  few  instances  only  are  the  whole  number  of  teachers 
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gathered  together — once  or  twice  each  year.  Frequent  meetings  of 
special  groups  of  teachers  are  held  for  special  purposes.  The  striking 
feature  of  the  exhibit  produced  by  these  answers  is  the  absence  of  any 
carefully  projected  and  consecutive  programs  of  action.  Practically  all 
of  the  meetings — of  principals  as  well  as  of  teachers — ^are  given  over  to 
the  publication  of  administrative  announcements,  or  the  presentation  of 
matters  of  local  or  transitory  importance.  The  conception  of  utilizing 
these  meetings  as  a  means  for  the  exercise  of  educational  leadership  does 
not  seem  to  have  developed. 

The  replies  to  question  4  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  very  few  of  the 
district  superintendents  are  able  to  make  any  very  clear  distinction  be- 
tween administrative  routine  and  supervision.  While  the  great  majority 
of  replies  state  that  the  most  of  the  time  goes  to  constructive  and  super- 
visory activities,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  several  of  the  district  superintend- 
ents, who  are  generally  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  most 
competent,  say  frankly  that  their  major  energies  are  consumed  by  clerical 
labor  and  office  routine.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  present 
method  of  administering  the  compulsory  education  law  involved  the  ex- 
penditure of  too  much  time  and  energy.  The  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  time  consumed  by  the  non-supervisory  duties  vary  from  ten  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  time.  One-half  of  the  superintendents  fix  the  limit 
at  one-third.  If  the  staff  of  district  superintendents,  as  a  whole,  is  inert 
educationally,  this  may  be  explained  in  large  part  by  the  fact  that  the 
established  policy  of  administrative  and  supervisory  control  of  the  school 
system  that  does  not  recognize  that  performance  feeds  upon  responsi- 
bility. The  recommendation  accompanying  this  report,  as  to  the  creation 
of  a  so-called  "Supervisory  Council,"  would  open  new  avenues  of  useful- 
ness and  service  for  the  district  superintendents. 

5.    General  Summary 

It  appears,  from  the  more  important  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
of  the  supervisory  position  and  function  of  the  district  superintendent, 
that: 

(a)  While  the  general  theory  of  the  plan  of  the  district  superin- 
tendent in  the  supervisory  organization  is  a  sound  one,  this  theory  is  not, 
as  to  its  essential  elements,  carried  out  in  practice. 

(b)  The  supervisory  districts  are  too  large  to  permit  the  district 
superintendents  properly  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  as  supervisors. 
Many  of  these  should  be  transferred  to  the  principals  of  schools. 

(c)  The  existing  method  of  selecting  district  superintendents  too 
narrowly  confines  choice  to  those  whose  education,  training  and  experi- 
ence has  been  entirely  within  the  city. 

(d)  The  absence  of  a  definite  and  high  standard  of  qualification  for 
selection  and  retention  of  district  superintendents  has  limited  the  super- 
visory usefulness  of  these  officers. 
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(e)  The  relation  between  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the 
district  superintendents  is  such  as  to  restrict  unnecessarily  the  freedom, 
initiative  and  responsibility  of  the  latter  with  respect  to  matters  of 
fundamental  educational  importance.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
larger  participation  of  the  district  superintendents  in  the  making  of 
educational  policies. 


DIRECTORS  AND  ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  OF  SPECIAL 

BRANCHES' 

I.    Positiofi  in  the  Supervisory  Organization 

2.    Number  and  Increase 

\.    The  Special  Branches:  General  Social  and  Educational  Policy 

4*    Special  Teachers 

5.    Supervision  of  the  Kindergartens 

6.    General  Summary 


I.    Position  in  the  Supervisory  Organization 

The  charter  (Sec.  1079)  authorizes  the  Board  of  Education,  upon 
the  nomination  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  to  appoint  such  direc- 
tors of  special  branches  as  it  deems  necessary.  It  is  also  provided  that 
such  directors  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  City 
Superintendent;  and  (Sec.  1085)  that  they  shall  act  as  advisers  to  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  to  district  superintendents,  and  to  principals 
with  regard  to  the  special  branches  they  supervise;  and,  further  (Sec. 
1085)  that  they  shall  examine  the  work  in  their  several  branches,  re- 
port upon  the  same,  and  instruct  special  teachers  and  class  teachers  in  the 
teaching  of  their  several' subjects.  The  Board  of  Superintendents,  with 
the  advice  of  the  directors  of  the  respective  special  branches,  assigns  to 
the  several  school  districts  such  teachers  of  drawing,  music,  physical 
culture,  manual  training,  cooking,  sewing,  and  other  special  branches. 
The  special  teachers  are  assigned  by  the  district  superintendents  to  their 
duties  in  the  schools. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  emphasize  the  supervisory 
functions  of  directors,  assistant  directors,  and  teachers  of  special 
branches : 

3.  "Directors  of  special  branches  shall  act  as  advisers  to  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  to  the  district  superintendents,  and  to  the  principals, 
with  regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  special  branches  they  supervise. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  City  Superintendent,  and  subject  to  his  as- 
signment, directors  and  assistant  directors  of  special  branches  shall  ex- 
amine the  work  in  their  several  branches,  report  upon  the  same,  and  in- 
struct special  teachers  and  class  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  their  several 
branches."    (As  amended  December  23,  1903.) 

6.  "Subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  district  superintend- 
ents, and  to  the  immediate  supervision  of  their  respective  directors,  the 
teachers  of  special  branches  shall  visit  the  classes  in  the  schools  to  which 

*  While  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  special  branch,  the  kindergarten  is  included  here. 
From  the  standpoint  of  supervisory  policy,  the  kindergarten  has  been  regarded  as 
similar  to  the  special  branches. 
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they  are  assigned,  shall  inspect  their  work,  give  model  lessons,  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  principals,  shall  direct  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed  therein." 

7.  **It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  directors  and^  assistant  directors  of 
special  branches  to  report  to  the  City  Superintendents  twice  in  each 
year  upon  the  general  efficiency  of  each  of  the  special  teachers  under 
their  supervision,  or  oftener,  if  required."  (As  amended  December  23, 
1903.)  1 

The  teachers  of  special  branches  are  employed  to  aid  the  regular 
class  teachers,  except  in  the  matter  of  foreign  languages,  cooking,  and 
shop  work;  in  these  branches  they  teach  the  pupils  directly.  Naturally, 
the  kindergartens  belong  to  this  same  general  group. 

2.  Number  and  Increase 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  data  for  the  past  ten  years  rela- 
tive to  the  number  and  kind  of  directors,  assistant  directors,  and  teachers 
of  special  branches. 

Table  IX — Showing  Number  of  Directors  and  Assistant  Directors  of  Special 
Branches  for  the  Ten  Years,  1902-1912' 


1902 
1903 

1903 
1904 

1904 
1905 

1905 
1906 

1906 
1907 

1907 
1908 

1908 
1909 

1909 
1910 

1910 
1911 

1911 
1912 

Music: 
Directors 

3 

3 

1 
2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 
2 

2 

1 
3 

2 

3 

1 
3 

2 

1 

2 

• 
2 

3 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 

2 

3 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 

2 

3 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Aflsistant  Directors 

Drawing: 

Director  (H.  Schools).. . . 

Director  (Ele.  Schools) . . 
Manual  Training  and 

Drawing: 

Directors 

1 

1 
1 

Assistant  Directors 

Shopwork  (Ele.  Sch.): 

Directors 

Physical  Training: 

Director 

1 

1 
1 

Assistant  Director 

Sewd^g: 

Directors 

3 
2 

Cooking: 
Director 

1 

Kindergarten: 

Director 

1 

Assistant  Directors 

2 

Total 

16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

16 

*  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Section  42. 

•The  change  in  the  number  of  directors  and  assistant  directors  has  been  due,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  policy  of  centralizing  and  unifying  the  supervision  of  each  of 
the  special  branches  through  a  single  director,  with  assistant  directors,  instead  of 
directors  for  the  different  boroughs.  The  several  classes  of  inspectors  have  not  been 
included. 
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Table  X— Showing  Number  of  Teachers  of  Special  Branches   (Including 
Kindergartens)  for  the  Years,  1902-1911 


1902 
1903 

1903 
1904 

1904 
1905 

1905' 
1906 

1906 
1907 

1907 
1908 

1908 
1909 

1909 
1910 

■1 

1910 
1911 

Music 

49 

51 

"2i 
66 
36 
37 
59 
10 
1 

50 

51 

'*2i 
55 
46 
41 
67 
10 
1 

49 

51 

'22 
61 
48 
44 
60 
8 
1 

51 

51 

"36 
59 
80 
59 
58 
7 
1 

50 

51 

"28 
62 
96 
71 
65 
6 
1 

51 

'53 

31 

62 

116 

68 

50 

6 

1 

63 

"49 
33 
62 

1^ 

81 

48 

6 

63 

Manual  Training  and 
Drawing 

Drawing 

Physical  Training 

Sewing 

48 
32 
60 

Cooking 

135 

Shopwork 

100 

German 

46 

French 

6 

Penmanship 

Total 

306 
4.09 

319 
4.59 

332 
3.91 

344 
3.61 

396 
16.12 

419 
6.81 

437 
4.3 

464 
6.18 

479 

Per  cent.  Increase 

3.23 

Kindergartens 

Per  cent.  Increase 

?99 
32.30 

419 
40.14 

460 
9.78 

532 
16.65 

670 
7.14 

660 
16.79 

743 
12.58 

786 
5.79 

823 
4.71 

Total  Average  Attend- 
ance (thousands) 

Per  cent.  Increase  Over 
Previous  Year 

440 
4.6 

467 
6.1 

487 
4.38 

506 
3.86 

623 
3.41 

645 
4.21 

675 
5.42 

587 
2.09 

603 
2.86 

3.    The  Special  Branches:   General  Social  and  Educational  Policy 

By  their  nature  the  effective  development  of  the  special  branches 
presents  not  only  numerous  special  problems  of  instruction  and  super- 
vision, but,  in  addition,  certain  complex  issues  of  general  social  and  edu- 
cational policy.  Notwithstanding  the  years  of  their  testing,  the  special 
branches  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  attaining  a  recognized  and  guaran- 
teed place  in  the  program  of  studies  of  public  schools.  Their  introduc- 
tion has  come  only  after  an  energetic  and  insistent  campaign  by  those 
who  have  been  convinced  of  their  essential  worth  in  popular  education. 
Their  further  extension,  after  introduction  and  recognition,  has  been 
dependent  upon  various  fortuitous  circumstances,  such  as  varying  avail- 
able financial  resources,  and  the  extent  to  which  public  interest  has  been 
aroused.  Even  with  these  things  in  mind  the  fundamental  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  successful  incorporation  of  the  special 
branches  into  the  program  of  studies  of  elementary  schools  especially 
will  take  place  only  as  the  branches  are  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  su- 
pervisors of  training,  skill,  merit,  and  balance. 

The  conspicuous  problem  of  the  special  branches  in  New  York  City, 
as  well  as  the  country  over,  is  to  be  found  iu  the  dearth  of  qualified  and 
competent  teachers.     Until  such  teachers  are  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
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exception,  the  road  of  progress  of  the  special  branch  in  the  school,  and 
outside  of  the  school,  is  certain  to  be  filled  with  obstacles. 

There  are  ample  grounds  for  the  judgment  that,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, the  number  of  directors  and  assistant  directors,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  the  kindergartens,  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for  effective 
direction  and  supervision.  (A  reduction  in  the  number  of  special  teachers 
as  indicated  in  the  next  section  would  make  necessary  a  certain  addi- 
tional number  of  assistant  directors.)  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  pass 
upon  their  supervisory  methods  and  results.^ 

4.    Special  Teachers 

As  a  matter  of  large  importance  in  the  general  educational  policy  of 
the  city  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  into  the  justification  for  special  teach- 
ers; that  is,  those  who  teach  these  branches  directly  to  the  pupils  and 
who,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  teaching,  rather 
than  the  supervisory,  staff.  With  respect  to  certain  subjects  more  or  less 
technical  in  character,  and  demanding  a  degree  of  special  skill — as,  for  in- 
stance, sewing,  cooking,  and  shop  work — ^there  can  be  no  argument; 
regular  class  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  give  eflFective  instruction  in 
these  subjects. 

A  question  of  different  character  arises  with  reference  to  music, 
drawing,  and  physical  training.  Competency  in  these  subjects  is  a  re- 
quirement for  License  No.  i,  and  has  been  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years.  These  subjects  constitute  an  important  part  in  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  training  schools.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
these  subjects  should  be  taught  effectively  by  the  regular  teachers?  The 
presentment  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  his  Twelfth  An- 
nual Report  (pp.  132-133),  undoubtedly  represents  the  situation: 

Curtailment  of  the  Force  of  Special  Teachers  Made  Necessary 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
has  cut  down  the  Board  of  Education's  estimate  for  the  payment  of  spe- 
cial teachers  during  the  year  191 1  to  a  sum  very  much  less  than  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  existing  corps  of  special  teachers  at  present  rates  of 
salary,  it  will  be  necessary  to  save  about  $150,000  during  the  year  191 1, 
This  may  be  done  either  by  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  at  pres- 
ent in  the  service,  or  by  abolishing  a  certain  number  of  positions.  If  the 
latter  plan  is  adopted,  the  question  will  arise  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  teaching  of  German  and  French  is  not  pursued  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  the  pupils  a  mastery  of 

^  These  methods  as  they  are  influenced  by  their  general  relation  to  principals  and 
district  superintendents  were  the  subject  of  careful  discussion  at  a  special  conference 
of  directors  and  assistant  directors  held  on  April  16,  1912,  at  our  request.  It  was 
clearly  developed  that  the  principal  difficulties  arise  from  the  absence  of  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  the  responsibility  of  the  directors  for  their  particular  subjects. 
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these  tongues,  the  teaching  should  not  be  eliminated  altogether.  Even 
if  this  action  were  taken,  however,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  econ- 
omize to  the  extent  of  $75,000  in  the  matter  of  teachers  for  the  other 
branches.  A  special  committee  of  your  board  has  this  very  important 
subject  under  consideration  at  the  present  writing.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that,  whatever  else  is  done,  the  work  in  shop  work  for  boys,  and 
cooking  for  girls,  should  not  be  curtailed.  These  are  subjects  which 
must  be  taught,  if  taught  at  all,  by  specialists.  The  economic  and  ethical 
value  of  teaching  every  girl  to  cook,  and  of  giving  every  boy  the  use 
of  his  hands  by  the  manipulation  of  the  carpenter's  tools,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. In  the  other  branches  in  which  the  work  of  the  special  teach- 
ers is  largely  supervisory,  possibly  some  curtailment  may  be  made, 
though  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  necessity  is  forced  upon 
us.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  class  teachers  are  now  in  a  better 
position  to  do  the  work  with  reduced  assistance  than  they  were  ten,  or 
even  five,  years  ago.  A  large  proportion  have  been  trained,  and  are  able 
to  accomplish  results,  though  certainly  not  the  best  results,  without  as- 
sistance. 

"The  fact  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  though  we  are  better  prepared 
than  we  were  for  this  service,  the  majority  of  class  teachers  are  not  yet 
fully  equal  to  the  demand  that  will  presently  be  made  upon  them.  Had 
it  been  deferred  five  years  longer,  it  is  probable  that  the  special  teachers 
of  singing,  sewing,  physical  training,  and  drawing  might  have  been 
dispensed  with  without  serious  injury  to  the  schools.  Your  board  has 
protested  vigorously  against  any  reduction  in  any  of  these  activities. 
For  whatever  evil  results  may  follow,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  must  be  held  directly  responsible." 

Our  conclusion  is  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  render  un- 
necessary the  majority  of  the  special  teachers  in  music,  drawing,  and 
physical  training,  and  to  facilitate  and  hasten  the  effective  qualification 
of  regular  class  teachers.  Those  teachers  who  are  qualified  should  re- 
ceive 2in  appropriate  salary  bonus.  As  long  as  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  special  group  of  teachers,  not  only 
will  the  public  continue  to  have  reservations  as  to  the  rightful  place 
of  such  subjects  in  elementary  education,  but  the  regular  teachers  them- 
selves will  not  be  ready  to  assume  responsibility  for  this  special  instruc- 
tion, nor  will  principals  consider  it  as  among  the  objects  of  necessary 
attention. 


5.    Supervision  of  the  Kindergartens 

During  the  year  1910-1911  there  were  823  kindergarten  teachers. 
For  the  special  supervision  of  these  teachers  there  were  two  directors,  one 
for  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Richmond,  and  one  for  Brooklyn  and 
Queens.  As  far  as  constructive  supervision  is  concerned  the  great  ma- 
jority  of   the   elementary  school   principals   practically  disregard   the 
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kindergarten.  In  consequence,  the  supervisory  influence  over  the  work 
of  the  823  kindergartners  is  exerted  by  the  one  director  and  two  assistant 
directors.  ^  Assuming  an  equal  division  of  responsibility,  this  means  one 
supervisor  to  275  teachers.  It  further  means  that  there  is  but  slight  pos- 
sible relation  between  the  "direction"  and  the  "supervision"  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. The  remedy  for  this  situation  may  be  either  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  assistant  directors,  or,  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance, a  far  greater  emphasis  upon  a  knowledge  of  kindergarten  ideals 
and  technic  than  now  obtains  for  those  who  become  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  elementary  school  principalships.  Ultimately,  the  educational 
service  of  the  kindergarten  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  its  contributing 
influence  upon  the  later  social  and  educational  progress  of  the  child. 
This  is  a  desideratum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  If  the  kindergartens  of  the  city  are  to  be 
adopted  as  an  essential  part  of  a  balanced  and  coherent  scheme  of  ele- 
mentary education,  their  intelligent  supervision  must  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  proper  province  of  the  principal,  acting  as  a  supervisor. 

6.    General  Summary 

It  appears,  from  the  more  important  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
that: 

(a)  Under  existing  conditions  the  number  of  directors  and  assistant 
directors,  excepting  for  the  kindergarten,  is  sufficient  to  secure  proper 
supervision  of  the  special  subjects.  The. relation  of  the  director  to  the 
principal  and  the  district  superintendent  is  in  need  of  clearer  definition, 
and  his  responsibility  for  the  scope  and  method  of  his  subject  should  be 
recognized. 

(b)  Special  teachers  in  certain  of  the  special  subjects  should  be  made 
unnecessary  by  requiring  competency  on  the  part  of  regular  teachers. 

(c)  More  adequate  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  supervision  of 
the  kindergarten  by  the  appointment  of  additional  assistant  directors, 
and  by  making  elementary  school  principals  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  kindergartens  to  the  same  degree  as  they  are  for  the  other 
classes. 

*For  1911-12. 
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I.  Current  Criticism 

By  far  the  most  insistent  and  frequently  expressed  criticisms  of  ex- 
isting educational  conditions  in  the  city  are  directed  against  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  two  bodies  of  which  he  is  the  prin- 
cipal member — the  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, more  particularly  the  latter.  These  criticisms  have  been  de- 
veloped from  many  quarters,  within  and  without  the  school  organization, 
from  disinterested  as  well  as  interested  individuals.  In  this,  as  well  as 
other  aspects  of  the  Inquiry  concerning  which  there  has  been  ex- 
hibited strong  personal  differences  and  considerable  public  controversy, 
•our  endeavor  has  been  to  discuss  the  issues  raised  impersonally,  and  ex- 
clusively from  the  standpoint  of  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  the  city's 
school  system. 

It  is  pertinent  to  indicate  here  one  very  significant  aspect  of  the  whole 
general  problem  of  supervisory  control.  Obviously,  much  the  most  use- 
ful information  and  evidence  relating  to  the  methods  and  effectiveness  of 
the  work  of  supervisory  officers  of  a  complex  school  system  are  derivable 
only  from  judicially  tempered  individuals  within  the  system  itself.  We 
have  been  brought  into  contact  with  many  such  persons  who,  as  teach- 
ers, or  principals,  or  superintendents,  were  willing  to  bring  forward  un- 
biased and  substantiated  testimony  bearing  directly  upon  the  objects  of 
the  investigation.  However,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  negligible  and 
minor  matters,  they  were  expressly  unwilling  to  permit  themselves  to  ap- 
pear as  witnesses  of  record.  The  explanation  for  this  disinclination  in- 
variably given  was  that  the  expression  of  critical  judgments  militated 
seriously  against  their  professional  standing  and  advancement.  This  at- 
titude of  those  within  the  schools,  indefensible  though  it  appears  to  be, 
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has  been  so  marked  as  to  warrant  this  special  mention.  For  the  circum- 
stance reflects  a  condition  of  affairs  wholly  detrimental  to  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

Those  primarily  responsible  for  the  school  organization  and  its  opera- 
tion appear,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  to  have  discouraged  compe- 
tent criticism  and  to  have  permitted  incompetent  criticism  to  undermine 
an  intelligent  public  confidence.  This  must  be  regarded  as  unfortunate 
from  every  point  of  view.  The  capacity  of  a  school  system  to  produce 
results  is  determined,  in  the  first  instance,  by  its  readiness  to  adapt  itself 
to  new  problems  and  demands  and  by  the  completeness  with  which  it 
undergoes  this  adaption.  In  other  words,  this  capacity  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  growth  of  the  school  system  from  the  inside.  The  rate  and  quality 
of  this  growth  are  conditioned  by  the  character  of  the  scrutiny  to  which 
the  workers  within  the  system  are  encouraged  and  expected  to  submit  the 
methods  and  aims,  not  only  of  their  own  activities,  but  those  of  their 
co-workers.  The  assumption  by  those  in  authority  of  attitudes  other 
than  of  such  encouragement  and  expectation  means  the  maintenance  of 
system  for  the  sake  of  systehi,  and  not  as  a  means  to  effective  education 
of  children.  ^ 

2.    The  City  Superintendent  and  His  Powers 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  elected  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  a  term  of  six  years;  he  may  be  removed,  for  cause,  at  any 
time  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  board ;  and  he 
may  be  suspended  by  the  board  pending  trial  of  charges.  (Charter,  sec. 
1067.) 

By  the  provisions  of  the  revised  charter,  and  of  the  general  school 
laws  of  the  state,  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  is  the  key  to  su- 
pervisory organization  and  operation  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
city.  ■  It  is  intended  to  be  the  connecting  central  link  by  which  the  vari- 
ous offices,  institutions,  and  activities  are  brought  into  a  working  rela- 
tionship. The  principal  powers  and  duties  of  this  officer,  as  prescribed 
by  the  charter  and  by  the  by-laws,  are  as  follows : 

(a)  He  has  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  right  to 
speak  on  all  matters  before  the  board,  but  not  to  vote.     (Charter,  sec. 

(b)  He  has  the  right  of  visitation  and  inquiry  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  city.    (Charter,  sec.  1077.) 

(c)  He  reports  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  city,  and  upon  the  condition  of  any  and  all  the  schools  thereof 
(Charter,  sec.  1077) ;  he  submits  an  annual  report  (Charter,  sec.  1078). 

^  In  passing  this  judgment,  there  has  been  kept  fully  in  mind  the  destructive  and 
negative  influence  of  much  of  what  passes  as  "disinterested  criticism,"  which  too  fre- 
quently is  but  the  expression  of  a  narrow,  querulous,  and  selfish  discontent.  In  a  great 
cosmopolitan  population  a  certain  amount  of  this  is  inevitable,  inside  and  outside  of  the 
schools. 
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(d)  He  is  chairman,  ex  officio,  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
(Charter,  sec.  1079.) 

(e)  He  assigns,  subject  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  duties  of  the  associate  and  district  superintendents  of  schools. 
(Charter,  sec.  1078.) 

(f)  He  assigns  twenty-three  district  superintendents,  each  to  two 
districts,  for  one  year;  reassigns  as  he  deems  best  for  the  interests  of 
the  school  system;  assigns  three  district  superintendents  to  special 
duties — one  to  high  schools,  one  to.  evening  schools,  and  one  to  vacation 
schools,  playgrounds,  and  recreation  centers.     (Charter,  sec.  1078.) 

(g)  He  assigns  to  duty,  and  supervises  and  directs  the  work  of  di- 
rectors and  assistant  directors  of  special  branches.     (By-laws,  sec.  42.) 

(h)  He  holds  conferences  of  associate  and  district  superintendents. 
(Charter,  sec.  1078.) 

(i)  He  is  chairman,  ex  officio ,  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and 
nominates  the  members  thereof  for  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.    (Charter,  sec.  1089.) 

(j)  He  issues  teachers'  licenses;  renews  these  licenses,  and  makes 
them  permanent.     (Charter,  sec.  1089.) 

(k)  He  keeps  in  his  office  eligible  lists  of  teachers.  (Charter,  sec. 
1089.) 

(1)  He  is  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board  (Consol. 
Laws,  Chap.  16,  Art.  24,  Sec.  650),  enforces  the  compulsory  education 
law,  nominates  attendance  officers,  and  directs  their  work.  (Charter, 
sec.  1078.)  I 

(m)  He  prescribes  suitable  register^,  blank  forms,  and  regulations 
for  making  reports.    (Charter,  sec.  1078.) 

(n)  He  reports  misconduct,  insubordination,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
general  inefficiency  of  any  associate  superintendent  or  district  superin- 
tendent.    (Charter,  sec.  1078.) 

(o)  He  empowers  an  associate  superintendent  to  execute  duties 
of  his  office  during  absence  or  disability.     (Charter,  sec.  1078.) 

(p)  He  appoints  and  dismisses  members  of  the  clerical  force  of 
his  office,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Board  of  Education.  (Charter, 
sec.  1078.) 

(q)  He  nominates  teachers  for  schools  maintained  by  Department 
of  Public  Charities  and  Department  of  Correction.  (Charter,  sec. 
1092.) 

(r)  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Retirement.  (Charter,  sec. 
1092.) 

The  above  enumeration  is  indicative  of  the  number  and  direction 
of  the  lines  of  responsibility  and  influence  of  the  City  Superintendent. 
They  do  not,  however,  completely  represent  his  real  power.  This  can- 
not be  delimited  by  statutes  or  formal  regulations,  which  define,  prin- 
cipally, the  extent  of  his  administrative  authority.     His  power  as  the 
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chief  supervisory  officer  of  the  school  system  can  be  measured  only  in 
terms  of  his  personal  force  and  integrity,  and  his  readiness  or  adroitness 
in  responding  to  that  multitude  of  unforeseen  and  unorganized  situations 
which  constantly  emerge  from  our  modern  civic  and  political  life.  The 
fundamental,  personal  characteristic  of  supervision  ^  means  the  assump- 
tion by  him  of  authorities  that  are.  for  him  and  for  the  school  sys- 
tem both  necessary  and  dangerous. 

The  limitations  of  this  inquiry  make  it  impossible  to  do  more  than 
to  express  a  series  of  general  judgments  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  as  at  present  constituted.  Con- 
cerning one  important  feature  of  the  particular  issue,  the  members  of  the 
staff  engaged  on  the  educational  aspects  of  the  School  Inquiry  are 
unanimously  agreed:  That  the  centralization  of  large  administrative 
and  supervisory  authority  in  the  City  Superintendent,  as  provided  for 
by  the  Revised  Charter,  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a 
scheme  of  responsible  school  direction  free  from  those  prejudices  and 
partisanships  that  have  so  often  disorganized  the  institutions  and  public 
service  of  the  city.  That  the  schools  of  Greater  New  York  have,  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  been  consolidated  into  a  coherent  whole  is  due,  with- 
out question,  to  the  perseverance,  foresight,  and  wisdom  of  the  present 
City  Superintendent.  His  unyielding  loyalty  to  certain  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  school  control  has  brought  the  policy  of  centraliza- 
tion to  a  successful  end.  No  serious  study  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  development  of  the  school  system  could  lead  to  any  other  con- 
clusion. 

The  City  Superintendent  has  achieved  distinguished  success  in  pro- 
tecting the  school  system  and  the  teaching  staff  from  the  selfish  influences 
that  are  always  found  in  the  public  service  of  a  great  city — and  this  is 
conspicuous  service.  Through  his  long  term  of  office,  he  has  naturally 
aroused  strong  personal  and  organized  opposition  to  his  policies ;  but  no 
competent  and  principled  man  could  do  otherwise. 

5so  other  educational  leader  of  this  generation  has  had  a  task  of 
such  magnitude  and  complexity.  It  is  very  improbable  that  any  other 
man  could  have  succeeded  as  he  has  in  unifying  the  school  system  and 
harmonizing  the  educational  forces  of  the  city.  Through  his  service  and 
performances,  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of  schools  in  this  country 
has  been  greatly  magnified.  He  has  made  the  New  York  public  school 
system  one  of  nation-wide  significance. 

Mechanical  consolidation,  with  the  resulting  standardization  of  aims 
and  values,  has  been  effected.  The  next  epoch  of  educational  con- 
trol will  need  to  be  dominated  by  the  idea  of  establishing  a  scheme 
of  decentralized,  cooperative,  expert  supervision.  Military  standards  of 
authority  and  organization  cannot  be  permanently  adapted  to  the  enter- 
prise of  education.  Education,  particularly  public  education,  is  a  great 
cooperative  undertaking,  and,  therefore,  must  make  provision  for  the 

*  See  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  supervisory  control,  p.  320. 
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initiative,  independence,  and  creative  activity  of  every  individual  charged 
with  responsibility.  The  administrative  efficiency  of  a  great,  complex 
school  system  demands  a  high  degree  of  centralization  of  administrative 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supervisory  efficiency  of  the  school  sys- 
tem is  conditioned  by  a  degree  of  cooperation  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  comprehended  by  the  City  Superintendent.^  Machinery  stifles  in- 
dividuality; cooperative  effort  expands  individuality.  The  teaching  of 
children  and  the  direction  of  their  education  are  dependent,  ultimately, 
upon  freedom,  not  repression. 

The  preeminent  difficulty  of  the  existing  situation  arises,  as  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out,^  from  the  failure  clearly  to  distinguish  between 
effective  administrative  control  and  effective  supervisory  control.  In  so 
far  as  the  City  Superintendent  is  an  administrative  officer,  his  powers 
should  be  broad  and  direct.  As  a  supervisory  officer,  he  should  be 
the  executive  agent  of  the  supervisory  and  teaching  staff.  In  several 
respects  his  administrative  authority  should  be  enlarged.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  with  regard  to  many  of  the  activities  now  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  scope  and  method  of  his  super- 
visory functions  need  to  be  submitted  to  thorough  study  and  investiga- 
tion, far  more  thorough  than  is  possible  during  the  present  Inquiry. 
Consequently,  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Appraisal,  as  proposed  in  this  report,  undertake  to  define  the 
legitimate  functions  of  the  City  Superintendent  as  a  supervisory  officer, 
with  the  end  of  securing  to  the  schools  the  benefits  of  the  great  amount 
of  productive  power  which,  under  the  present  organization,  must  be 
latent.  The  proposed  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  supervisory  staff  and 
the  creation  of  the  Supervisory  Council  is  merely  suggestive  of  the  idea 
of  efficient,  cooperative  organization. 


3.    The  Board  of  Superintendents:  Organization  and  Powers 

The  important  questions  concerning  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
that  present  themselves  are  the  following:  Has  this  body  the  proper 
constitution,  powers,  and  methods  of  procedure  to  enable  it  to  render  to 
the  city  the  maximum  of  educational  service  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  an  ef- 
fective instrument  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  educational 
standards,  and  does  it  serve  to  bring  about  a  desirable  degree  of  unity, 
harmony,  and  cooperation  within  the  school  system? 

The  general  practice  throughout  the  country  of  supervisory  or  quasi- 
supervisory  control  of  schools  by  a  special  board  or  committee,  consti- 
tuted of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  his  deputy,  assistant  or 

*  See  pp.  399-400. 

•  See  pp.  328-29. 
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associate  superintendents,  has  been  generally  followed  in  New  York  ^ 
and  Brooklyn  ^  prior  to  the  consolidation  of  1897.  To  this  special  board 
or  committee  were  given,  in  greater  or  less  amount,  those  powers,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  which,  in  small  communities,  and  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  historical  development  of  our  municipal  school  control,  belonged 
to  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  alone,  or  were  exercised  in  part 
directly  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  charter  of  1897  extended  the  application  of  the  principle  in- 
volved to  the  four  borough  organizations.^ 

The  evident  intention  of  the  Revised  Charter  of  1901  was  to  bring 
about  such  a  degree  of  centralization  of  control  as  would  enable  the 
establishment  of  uniform  standards  throughout  <he  entire  school  system, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  remove  those  petty  differences  of  policy  that  had 
hindered  the  logical  development  of  available  educational  opportunities 
for  the  people  of  the  city.    At  the  same  time,  the  framers  of  the  educa- 

*"The  City  Superintendent  or  his  assistants  shall  visit  every  school  at  least  once 
each  year,  and  shall  examine  the  same  in  all  matters  prescribed  by  subdivision  i,  section 
1040,  Consolidation  Act  of  1882."  (By-Laws,  Board  of  Education,  1895,  sec.  36,  par.  i; 
also,  By-Laws,  1897,  sec.  31,  par.  5.) 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  meet  at  least  twice  in  each 
month  during  the  school  year  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  interchange  of  views, 
assignment  of  duties,  consideration  of  reports,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the 
efficient  management  of  the  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
relating  thereto."     (By-Laws,  1897,  sec.  32,  par.  2.) 

"The  associate  superintendents  (2)  shall  cooperate  with  the  Superintendent  in 
carrying  out  the  rules  of  the  Board.  They  shall  report  to  him  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  direct,  the  results  of  their  several  examinations,  which  shall  be 
subject  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Board.  The  Superintendent 
shall' designate  one  of  his  associates  to  act  in  his  place  whenever  he  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office.  Should  he  fail  to  do  so,  the  Teachers'  Committee  shall 
designate  the  associate."  (By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  Brooklyn,  i8g6,  sec.  12.) 

•"A  school  board  shall  have  power, by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members  in  office, 
to  appoint  a  Borough  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  six  years.  It  shall  have  power  to 
appoint,  for  a  like  term,  not  more  than  one  Associate  Borough  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  first  seven  hundred  teachers  in  the  schools  under  its  charg:e,  and  not 
more  ihan  one  additional  Associate  Borough  Superintendent  for  every  additional  three 
hundred  fifty  teachers,  or  fractional  number  thereof,  greater  than  one-half;  provided, 
however,  that  there  shall  be,  in  any  event,  two  associate  Borough  Superintendents  in 
the  Boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond  respectively."  (The  Greater  New  York  Char- 
ter, 1897,  sec.  1 102.) 

"A  Borough  Superintendent  and  the  Associate  Superintendent  therein  shall  con- 
stitute the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  the  Borough,  to  be  known  as  the  Borough 
Board  of  Superintendents  *  *  ♦."  (The  Greater  New  York  Charter,  1897,  sec. 
1 107.) 

"The  Borough  Superintendents  and  the  Associate  Superintendents  shall  visit  every 
school  in  their  respective  Boroughs,  and  shall  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  the 
government,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  discipline,  and  conduct  of  such 
schools,  and  the  condition  of  the  school  houses  and  of  the  schools  generally,  and  shall 
examine  classes  when  necessary.  The  Borough  Superintendents  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  inspection  and  examinations  to  the  School  Board  and  to  the  City  Superintend- 
ent, who  shall  transmit  such  parts  of  said  reports  as  he  may  consider  necessary  or 
proper  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  they  shall  also  report 
to  the  City  Superintendent  at  such  times,  concerning  such  matters,  and  in  such  form 
as  said  Superintendent  shall  require.  *  *  *"  (The  Greater  New  York  Charter, 
1897,  sec  1 108.) 
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tional  sections  of  the  charter  recognized  the  necessity  of  compromise  and 
of  gradual  adaptation  to  new  conditions. 

The  eight  associate  superintendents  of  schools,  together  with  the  City 
Superintendent,  as  chairman,  constitute  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
These  associate  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  (Charter,  sec.  1079.)  Like  the  City  Superin- 
tendent, they  may  be  removed  for  cause  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  also  may  be  sus- 
pended by  this  board  pending  a  trial  of  charges.     (Charter,  sec.  1067.) 

Each  associate  superintendent  fulfills  two  sets  of  duties;  first,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and,  second,  as  an  assistant  to 
the  City  Superintendent,  by  whom  he  is  assigned  to  duty.  (Charter,  sec. 
1078.) 

The  principal  powers  and  authorities  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents, as  prescribed  by  the  charter  and  defined  by  the  by-laws  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  are : 

a.  Recommending  for  approval  by  the  Board  of  Education  the  kinds 
and  grades  of  licenses,  and  the  academic  and  professional  qualifications 
therefor.     (Charter,  sec.  1089.) 

b.  Nominating  from  eligible  lists  for  appointment,  transfer,  or  pro- 
motion, all  members  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff.  (Charter, 
sec.  1090.) 

c.  Determining  the  fitness  and  merit  of  principals  and  teachers  for 
increase  of  salary.     (Charter,  sec.  1091.) 

d.  Nominating  to  the  Board  of  Education  district  superintendents 
and  directors  of  special  branches.     (Charter,  sec.  1079.) 

e.  Recommending  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  adoption  and 
modification  of  courses  of  study.     (Charter,  sec.  1084.) 

f.  Issuing  syllabuses  of  the  courses  of  study.     (Charter,  sec.  1086.) 

g.  Prescribing  regulations  for  principals  for  the  direction  of  the 
methods  of  teaching.     (Charter,  sec.  1086.) 

h.  Recommending  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  establishment  of 
schools,  kindergartens,  and  special  features  in  schools.  (Annual  Report, 
1911,  p.  13.) 

i.  Recommending  to  the  Board  of  Education,  for  approval,  text 
books  and  other  scholastic  supplies.     (Charter,  sec.  1083.) 

j.  Recommending  to  the  Board  of  Education  changes  in  the  grades 
and  classes  of  all  schools.     (Charter,  sec.  1084.) 

k.  Establishing,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education^ 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission,  promotion,  transfer,  and  gradua- 
tion of  pupils.     (Charter,  Sec.  1082.) 

1.     Keeping  records  of  principals  and  teachers.    (Charter,  sec.  108 1.) 

m.  Assigning  of  special  teachers  to  the  several  school  districts. 
(Charter,  sec.  1085.) 

n.  Excusing  absences  of  teachers  with  pay,  and  granting  leave  of 
absence  to  teachers  without  pay.     (Charter,  sec.  1088.) 
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To  carry  on  its  work  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  organized  into 
appropriate  committees.  During  the  year  191011  these  committees 
were  as  follows : 

1  ^  Committee   on   the   nomination,    transfer,    and   assignment    of 

teachers.     (Three  members.) 

2  Committee  on  school  management.     (Three  members.) 

3  Committee  on  course  of  study.    (Three  members.) 

4  Committee    on   text    books,    libraries,    and    supplies.      (Three 

members.) 

5  Committee  on  high  schools.     (Three  members.) 

6  Committee  on  training  schools.     (One  member.) 

7  Committee  on  evening  schools.     (One  member.) 

8  Committee  on   vacation   schools,   playgrounds,   and   recreation 

centers.     (One  member.) 

9  Committee  on  compulsory  education.     (One  member.) 

10  Committee  on  records,  forms,  and  reports.    (One  member.) 

11  Committee   on  vocational   schools  and  classes  for   defectives. 

(One  member.) 

Each  member  is  chairman  of  at  least  one  committee,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  one  or  two  other  committees.  The  number  of  the  committees 
has  been  increased  since  the  first  organization  of  the  board — from  six, 
in  1902-3,  to  the  present  number  (eleven).  Through  this  means  the 
board  has  endeavored  to  meet  the  newer  problems  growing  out  of  the 
increased  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  school  system. 

4*    The  Bureaucracy  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents 

On  September  25,  191 1,  replies  to  the  following  questions  were 
requested  from  the  City  Superintendent  and  each  of  the  Associate  Super- 
intendents : 

1.  a.     What  studies  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 

ents of  its  organization,  powers,  and  duties,  and  what  re- 
ports have  been  made  by  it  to  the  City  Superintendent,  or 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  based  on  such  studies  ? 

b.  Have  any  such  studies  or  reports  been  made  by  you  as  a 

member  of  the  board  ? 

c.  Are  any  such  studies  or  reports  on  file  ? 

2.  a.     What  phase  of  your  work  as  an  associate  superintendent 

consumes  most  of  your  time — constructive  educational  ac- 
tivities, or  routine  details? 

b.  About  what  proportion  of  your  time  is  devoted  to  the  latter? 

c.  What  proportion,  if  any,  of  these  routine  matters  could  be 

delegated  to  subordinates  ? 

3.  What  amendments  to  the  by-laws  have  been  passed  during  the 

past  five  years  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  pertaining  to  that  board? 
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An  analysis  of  the  replies  submitted  by  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  six  of  the  eight  associate  superintendents  exhibits  significant 
problems  and  points  of  view.  It  is  plainly  evident  from  the  testimony  of 
the  replies  to  the  first  question  that  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has 
unconsciously,  or  otherwise,  permitted  itself  to  remain  static,  both  as  to 
form  and  function,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  to  become,  to  an  unnec- 
essary degree,  a  body  exercising  bureaucratic  functions.^  It  has  con- 
tented itself  with  carrying  out  the  prescriptions  of  the  Revised  Charter. 
Neither  the  board  nor  any  of  its  members  has  subjected  its  organ- 
ization and  prescribed  powers  and  duties  to  that  process  of  inner 
evaluation  that  opens  the  way  for  progressive  development  and  ready 
adjustment.^  "Its  powers  and  duties  are  clearly  specified  in  the  law, 
and  have  not,  therefore,  been  made  a  subject  of  study''  ^  reflects  both 
the  theory  and  the  fact. 

The  constitution,  powers,  and  duties  of  this  board,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Revised  Charter,  were  the  results  of  recognized  compro- 
mise. It  was,  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  perhaps  the  best  instru- 
mentality that  could  be  devised  to  accomplish  the  task  of  bringing  about 
a  necessary  homogeneity  and  coherence  to  the  school  system  of  the  city. 
But  to  assume  that,  under  the  multiplying  complex  needs  and  rapidly  al- 
tering conditions  of  the  schools  of  the  metropolitan  city,  it  represented 
either  as  to  form  or  function  the  most  serviceable  agency  for  the  execu- 
tion of  new  educational  policies  and  the  development  of  progressive 
standards  is  fatuous.     Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  an  eflFort  to  modify 

^The  following  statements  in  answer  to  question  2  are  typical: 

(a^  "Most  of  my  time  is  taken  up  by  routine  work." 

(b;  "It  is,  in  fact,  quite  difficult  to  determine  just  what  portion  of  my  work  may 
be  termed  routine  detail  and  what  of  a  constructive  nature.  There  is  very  little  of 
what  I  do  that  could  be  delegated  to  subordinates." 

(c)  "Probably  routine  duty  takes  most  of  my  time.  With  a  sufficient  force,  half 
of  my  routine  duty  could  be  delegated  to  subordinates." 

(d)  "The  only  routine  details  that  I  recall  are  the  passing  on  the  renewal  of 
teachers'  licenses,  and  the  approval  of  the  service  of  teachers.  These  involve  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  work  of  the  teacher,  as  reported  by  principal  and  district 
superintendent.  Frequently  such  a  detail  makes  necessary  a  conference  with  a 
teacher,  or  an  observation  of  her  work  in  the  classroom  by  the  associate  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  the  division.  The  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  this  routine  in  my 
office  is  comparatively  small." 

(e)  "It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  work  may  be  regarded  as  routine.  More  or 
less  of  it  may  become  routine  and  be  done  through  the  clerical  force." 

(f)  "Clerical  work  has  consumed  much  of  my  time.  ♦  ♦  *  Most  of  the  rou- 
tine details  have  a  constructive  educational  aspect;  yet  most  of  them  might  be  dele- 
gated to  faithful  subordinates." 

'In  a  supplementary  reply  dated  September  25,  191 1,  the  City  Superintendent 
furnished  a  list  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  the 
Board  of  Education  during  the  period  1906-1911  for  the  amendment  of  the  By-Laws. 
With  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  these  recommendations  deal  with  matters  of 
administrative  detail.  In  no  instance  is  there  apparent  an  issue  fundamental  to  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  itself. 

•Communication  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  School  Inquiry,  Sep- 
tember 26,  191 1. 
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the  organization,  or  to  redefine  its  function^,  has  always  encountered  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

For  the  ready  execution  of  administrative  duties  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents is  an  unwieldy  and  unnecessarily  complicated  organization. 
Since  the  time  of  its  organization  it  has  tended  to  become  more  and 
more  involved  in  its  operation.  Fully  three-quarters  of  the  matters  now 
brought  before,  and  considered  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  could 
be  cared  for  independently  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  acting 
in  an  administrative  capacity.  Every  page  of  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ings of  this  board  bristles  with  trivial  items,  or  with  matters  that  could 
be  handled  directly  by  a  single  competent  executive,  or  regulated  auto- 
matically by  a  general  rule.  The  remaining  quarter  pertains  to  matters 
of  educational  detail  and  supervisory  policy  that  should  be  determined 
upon  by  those  whose  activities  bring  them  into  constant  actual  contact 
with  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Appendices  D  and  E,  which  reproduce  the  official  minutes  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  for  two  of  its  regular  meetings  ^  during  191 1, 
are  representative.  These  particular  minutes  were  selected  at  random 
from  the  published  annual  volume  by  an  entirely  disinterested  person. 
They  fairly  represent  the  various  types  of  matters  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  board.  While  it  may  be  argued  that  all  of  these  items  necessi- 
tate action  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  in  compliance  with  legal 
requirements,  the  contention  that  the  machinery  of  the  Board'  of  Super- 
intendents is  unnecessary  to  secure  proper  administrative  control,  and 
too  complicated  to  secure  prompt  and  well-considered  action  on  matters 
of  moment  affecting  the  welfare  of  schools  is  still  upheld.  The  usual 
order  of  procedure,  whereby  a  multitude  of  routine  matters  must  go 
from  the  school  to  the  district  superintendent,  from  the  district  superin- 
tendent to  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  there  referred  to  one  of  its 
committees  for  investigation  and  report  back  to  the  Board,  then  from 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  the  Board  of  Education,  there  referred 
to  one  of  its  committees  for  consideration,  from  the  committee  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  thence  back  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  is  one 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  by  a  well-organized  industrial  or  com- 
mercial establishment.  Indeed,  such  establishments  could  not  be  main- 
tained under  such  a  policy  of  multiplex  checks  and  balances.  The  public 
educational  system  is  one  of  the  city's  largest  business  undertakings. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  brought  under  that  general 
regime  of  control  that  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  effective  control 
and  economical  direction  of  commercial  institutions. 

Using  as  an  illustration  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
for  January  19,  1911,^  it  may  be  urged  that  practically  all  of  the  nu- 

*"The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  meet  at  least  twice  in  each  school  month 
during  the  year.  It  shall  keep  minutes  of  its  meetings,  which  shall  be  printed,  and  a 
copy  thereof  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Education."  (By-Laws, 
Board  of  Education,  Sec  40-5.) 

*  See  p.  410- 
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merous  matters  rdating  to  the  leave  of  absence  of  teachers  (Items  3,  4, 
S,  8,  13,  18,  19,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  and  51),  to  the  assignment  of  teach- 
ers (Items  9,  22,  29,  46,  47,  48,  53,  54,  56,  and  59),  to  the  transfer  of 
teachers  (Items  15,  37,  38,  39,  41,  and  43),  to  the  nomination  of  teach- 
ers (Items  16,  17,  20,  24,  27,  40,  44,  and  45),  could  better  be  regulated 
by  general  rules  or  by  a  single  responsible  individual.  So  also  with 
Items  6,  12,  and  21.  Similar  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  a  review 
of  the  items  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  for  October  26, 
1911. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  has  failed  to  meet,  in  any  complete 
manner,  the  obligations  laid  upon  it,  and  the  conclusions  of  this  Inquiry 
are  definite  on  this  point.  The  primary  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  dis- 
inclination of  the  members  frankly  to  appraise  their  own  usefulness  as 
the  center  of  constructive  influence,  and  in  their  reluctance  to  weigh  the 
more  or  less  frequent  criticisms  of  the  methods  and  powers  of  the  Board. 

5.    The  Associate  Superintendent  as  a  Supervisor  of  Schools 

By  the  provisions  of  the  charter  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
has  the  power  to  assign  the  eight  associate  superintendents  "subject  to 
the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,^  to  such  duties  as,  in  his  judg- 
ment, will  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools  of  the  City 
of  New  York."  As  members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  as- 
sociate city  superintendents  are  responsible  for  the  direction  and  admin- 
istration of  those  numerous  activities  directly  and  indirectly  related  to 
the  supervision  of  instruction.  The  bearing  of  these  activities  upon  the 
performance  of  the  supervisory  functions  of  the  associate  superintendents 
has  already  been  discussed.  The  system  of  divisional  or  geographical 
supervision,^  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1902,  whatever  may  have 

*"The  Associate  City  Superintendents  shall  perform  such  service  in  connection 
with  the  duties  of  their  ofl5ce  as  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  may  direct." 
(By-Laws,  sec  40-4-) 

*  "A  careful  study  of  the  workings  of  the  system  in  the  several  districts  soon  con- 
vinced me  that  responsibility  among  members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  must 
also  be  determined  and  definitely  fixed.  Such  a  plan,  moreover,  I  felt  would  give 
the  teachers  and  the  people  a  more  direct  representation  in  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents than  the  charter  contemplated.  To  bring  about  this  improvement  I  intro- 
duced a  scheme  of  grouping  several  school  districts  into  a  division,  and  assigned  to 
the  care  of  each  division  one  of  the  Associate  City  Superintendents.  This  plan,  while 
not  prescribed  by  the  charter,  is  entirely  in  consonance  with  its  intent,  and  certainly 
is  in  no  way  prohibited.  I  found  it  expedient  to  constitute  seven  of  these  divisions 
among  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  place  the  high  schools  of  the  entire  city  in  the 
eighth  division.  Under  this  plan  the  District  Superintendents,  and  through  them  the 
schools  in  their  respective  oistricts,  are  made  directly  responsible  to  an  Associate 
City  Superintendent,  who,  in  turn,  is  responsible  for  the  educational  welfare  of  his 
division  of  the  city.  The  Division  Superintendent  under  this  plan  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent directly  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents  the  interests  of  the  schools  under 
his  charge."  (Fifth  Annual  Report,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1903,  pp.  13 
and  14.) 
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been  its  original  utility,  now  quite  obviously  yields  a  service  of  doubtful 
worth  to  the  schools  of  the  city.^ 

The  Board  of  Education  and  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
were,  without  doubt,  fully  warranted  in  employing  the  divisional  plan 
of  assignment  as  an  expedient  to  bring  about  that  necessary,  though  at 
best,  partial  adjustment  between  the  demands  of  a  complex  and  rapidly 
developing  educational  situation  and  the  capacities  of  the  individuals 
whose  official  position  in  the  school  organization  was  acquired  by  status 
rather  than  by  specific  fitness  for  the  new  service.  Nevertheless,  it  re- 
quires an  extremely  liberal  and  uncritical  estimate  of  the  requisite  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system  of  supervision  through  the  division  superintend- 
ents to  justify  its  continuance  through  an  entire  decade. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  annual  reports  of  the  division  super- 
intendents contain  pertinent  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  educational,  as 
contrasted  with  executive  or  administrative,  direction  to  which  the 
schools  of  the  division  are  subjected.  Chance  alone  would  tend  to  place 
in  these  reports  the  more  significant  performances  and  accomplishments 
rather  than  those  of  a  minor  or  trifling  nature.  Nevertheless,  a  system- 
atic survey  of  the  contents  of  these  reports  for  the  past  four  or  five  years 
exhibits  in  conclusive  form  the  absence  of  a  constructive  and  projected 
program  for  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  confronting  schools  and 
teachers.  With  a  few  scattered  exceptions,^  these  reports  are  character- 
ized by  casual  observation  of  matters  of  trifling  importance,  by  a  lack  of 
comprehensive  scientific  insight  into  the  problems  of  education  and  of 
school  instruction,  by  opinionated  and  unsupported  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  by  unnecessary  repetition,  by  disconnected  and  con- 
ventional commentaries  upon  the  accomplishments  of  schools.    If  these 

*  "The  assignment  of  the  Associate  City  Superintendents  to  the  supervision  of  divi- 
sions of  the  city  was  first  made  in  1902,  when  several  different  school  systems  were 
brought  together  under  a  uniform  administration.  Supervision  by  geographical  divi- 
sions seemed  at  that  time  to  be  the  only  feasible  plan.  The  division  superintendents 
have  done  good  work  in  bringing  the  many  diverse  interests  then  existing  under  one 
harmonious  working  system.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  that  method  of  super- 
vision has  now  rendered  the  highest  service  it  is  calculated  to  yield,  and  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  it  ought  to  give  place  to  a  system  more  in  harmony  with 
present  conditions.  Such  a  plan  I  hope  to  put  into  execution  at  an  early  date.  It 
will  reauire  each  of  the  associates  to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  some  particular 
kind  of  work  throughout  the  entire  city,  instead  of  devoting  them  to  all  kinds  of 
work  within  a  limited  area."  (Twelfth  Annual  Report,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
1910,  pp.  18  and  19.) 

"In  my  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  I  stated  my  intention  of  changing?  the  assign- 
ment of  the  Associate  City  Superintendents,  so  that  each  of  these  oflficers  should  be 
assigned  to  some  particular  kind  of  work  throughout  the  entire  city,  instead  of  devot- 
ing himself  to  all  kinds  of  work  within  a  limited  area.  I  have  deferred  making  this 
change,  which  I  still  consider  desirable,  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation 
of  our  city  school  system,  now  in  progress  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment."  (Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  igii 
p.  18.)  ^    ' 

'For  instance,  Straubenmiiller's  reports  on  "Retardation  and  overage  Problems," 
in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  pp.  225-238 ;  and 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  pp.  235-240;  also  Edson's  report  on  "Savings  in  Expendi- 
tures," Ninth  Annual  Report,  pp.  179-180. 
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reports  reflect  even  faintly  the  directive  and  constructive  efficiency  of  the 
division  superintendents  upon  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  certainly  the 
reports,  which  comprise  practically  one-tenth  of  the  bulky  annual  report 
of  the  City  Superintendent,  should  do  this  if  they  are  to  become  a  part 
of  the  most  important  public  educational  document  of  the  country,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supervision  of  schools  by  the  di- 
vision superintendents  is  ineffective,  unwise,  and  uneconomical. 

This  general  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  ample  evidence  from  other 
sources  regarding  the  work  of  the  division  superintendents.  Further- 
more, the  results  of  this  portion  of  the  Inquiry  would  support  the  inten- 
tion of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  change  the  method  of  as- 
signment to  duty  of  the  associate  superintendents  so  that  each  of  these 
officers  would  devote  himself  to  some  particular  work  throughout  the  en- 
tire city,  instead  of  to  the  whole  problem  of  instruction  within  all  of  the 
schools  of  a  limited  area. 

Nevertheless,  under  the  conditions  represented  by  the  personnel  of  the 
body  of  associate  superintendents  and  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  the  only  way  toward  greater  supervisory,  as  well  as 
administrative  efficiency  is  through  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  su- 
pervisory organization,  and  a  redistribution  of  the  duties  of  the  members 
of  the  supervisory  staff.  ^ 

6.    General  Summary 

It  appears  from  the  more  important  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
that: 

(a)  The  attitude  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  the  associate  super- 
intendents, acting  either  in  an  individual  official  capacity,  or  collectively 
as  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  toward  the  members  of  the  teaching 
and  supervisory  staff  has  discouraged  competent  criticism  of  the  methods 
and  effectiveness  of  the  school  system,  and  has  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  a  necessary  spirit  of  cooperation  within  the  school  organization. 

(b)  The  accomplishment  of  the  administrative  consolidation  of  the 
public  school  system  since  1898  has  been  due  to  the  constitution  of 
the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  to  the  skill  and  leadership 
of  the  present  City  Superintendent. 

(c)  The  present  machinery  of  control  represented  by  the  City  Super- 
intendent, the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  associate  superintendents 
is  too  complicated  for  effective  administration,  and  too  bureaucratic  for 
effective  supervision. 

(d)  A  larger  concentration  of  authority  over  matters  of  routine  and 
administrative  character  in  the  City  Superintendent,  and  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  supervisory  control  so  as  to  provide  for  a  wider,  responsible 
participation  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff  in  the 
making  and  oversight  of  educational  policies  are  necessary. 

*  See  Recommendations  I,  II  and  III,  pp.  397  ff. 
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I.    Organization  and  Functions 

The  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  1898  represented  the 
first  effective  step  taken  for  the  unification  of  the  school  system  of  the 
city.  The  authorities  conferred  upon  this  board  by  the  Revised  Charter 
of  1 90 1  have  enabled  it  to  exercise  a  deep  and  far-reaching  influence. 
This  board  consists  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  together  with 
four  persons  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  City  Superintendent.^  In  accordance 
with  the  academic  qualifications  designated  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  Board 
of  Examiners  holds  such  examinations  as  are  prescribed  by  the  City  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  and  prepares  all  eligible  lists  for  principals, 
branch  principals,  supervisors,  heads  of  departments,  assistants,  and  all 
other  members  of  the  teaching  staff. 

"Except  as  City  Superintendent,  or  associate  city  superintendent, 
or  district  superintendent,  as  director  of  a  special  branch,  as  principal 
of  or  teacher  in  a  training  school,  or  as  principal  of  a  high  school,  no  per- 
son shall  be  appointed  to  any  educational  position  whose  name  does  not 
appear  upon  the  proper  eligible  list."  ^ 

*  Charter,  Sec.  1089. 

•  Charter,  Sec.  1089. 

**i.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  consist  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  of  four  persons  appointed  in  accordance  with  Section  1089  of  the  Charter.  The 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  preside  over  the  Board  of  Examiners.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  conduct  the  examinations  of  all  ap- 
plicants required  to  be  licensed  as  teachers  in  and  for  the  City  of  New  York.  Such 
examinations  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  at  such  times  as  the  City  Superintendent  may  direct." 

"2.  The   City  Superintendent  of   Schools   shall  prescribe  the  subjects  in   which 
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All  licenses  to  teach  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent. 

Legally,  the  Board  of  Examiners  has  no  right  to  fix  the  subjects  of 
the  examinations,  or  to  determine  the  percentage  for  passing  an  examina- 
tion, or  to  determine  the  conditions  upon  which  examinations  may  be 
taken,  or  to  propose  requirements  for  licenses,  or  to  designate  the  kinds 
of  licenses  required.  Moreover,  its  members  are  dependent  for  election 
to  office  upon  the  City  Superintendent,  who  has  the  right  of  nominating 
them. 

The  broad  functions  of  the  board,  as  described  by  one  of  its  members, 
are:  "To  supply  to  the  schools  a  sufficient  number  of  the  best  teachers 
available,  keeping  out  as  many  as  possible  of  the  relatively  unfit,  and  as 
few  as  possible  of  the  relatively  fit ;  to  encourage  those  who  are  licensed 
to  strive  for  promotion  on  merit,  and  to  improve  their  work  and  them- 
selves in  every  way  possible ;  to  lead  the  training  schools,  and  other  insti- 
tutions preparing  candidates  for  our  examinations,  into  the  most  profit- 
able lines  of  study  and  practice,  the  standards  and  procedure  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  being,  naturally,  watched  with  the  greatest  care  by  all  the 
'feeders'  of  the  system ;  and,  in  general,  to  administer  the  merit  system 
in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  its  inherent  disadvantages  and  to  gain  the 
full  benefit  of  its,  in  my  judgment,  overwhelming  advantages."  * 

For  the  readier  accomplishment  of  its  many  and  complex  duties,  the 
board  is  organized  into  twenty-eight  committees : 

Standing    Committees 
"Section  7.     There  shall  be  the  following  standing  committees: 

1.  A  Committee  on  Appeals. 

2.  A  Committee  on  Approval  of  Courses. 

3.  A  Committee  on  License  as  Assistant  to  Principal. 

4.  A  Committee  on  By-Laws. 

5.  A   Committee   on   Licenses  to  teach   Cooking  in   Elementary 
Schools. 

candidates  for  licenses  shall  be  examined,  and  shall  determine  the  percentage  which 
shall  be  required  in  order  to  constitute  a  successful  examination,  and  also  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  examination  may  be  taken. 

"3.  Graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  recognized  by  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  have  pursued  for  not  less  than  one  year  peda- 
gogical courses  satisfactory  to  the  City  Superintendent;  graduates  of  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers,  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction;  and  teachers  holding  a  State  certificate  issued  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  since  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  or 
holding  a  college  graduate's  certificate  issued  by  the  same  authority,  or  persons  who 
on  the  first  Monday  of  February  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  were  Associate  Borough 
Superintendents  of  Schools  in  any  Borough  of  the  City  of  New  York,  may  be 
exempted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  such  examination,  at  the  discretion  of  the  City 
Superintendent."     (By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  191 1,  Sec.  68.) 

"Communication  of  Examiner  Walter  L.  Hervey,  October  24,  191 1,  in  response  to 
a  series  of  questions  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
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6.  A  Committee  on  Licenses  as  Teacher  of  the  Deaf. 

7.  A  Committee  on  Evening-  Recreation  Center  Licenses. 

8.  A  Committee  on  Evening  Elementary  and  Evening  High  School 
Licenses. 

9.  A  Committee  on  Extension  of  Licenses. 

ID.  A  Committee  on  Licenses  to  Teach  German  in  Elementary 
Schools, 

11.  A  Committee  on  High  School  Licenses. 

12.  A  Committee  on  Licenses  to  Teach  Italian  in  Elementary 
Schools, 

13.  A  Committee  on  Kindergarten  Licenses. 

14.  A  Committee  on  License  No.  i. 

15.  A  Committee  on  Licenses  to  Teach  Manual  Training  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

16.  A  Committee  on  Licenses  to  Teach  Music  in  Elementary  Schools. 

17.  A  Committee  on  Outside  Experience. 

18.  A  Committee  on  Licenses  to  Teach  Physical  Training  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

19.  A  Committee  on  License  as  Principal  in  Elementary  Schools. 

20.  A  Committee  on  Promotion  and  Graduating  Class  Licenses. 

21.  A  Committee  on  Replacing  and  Renewal  of  Licenses. 

22.  A  Committee  on  Licenses  to  Teach  Sewing  in  Elementary 
Schools. 

23.  A  Committee  on  Licenses  to  Teach  Shop  Work  in  Elementary 
Schools. 

24.  A  Committee  on  License  to  Substitute  in  Elementary  Schools. 

25.  A  Committee  on  Training  School  Licenses. 

26.  A  Committee  on  Truant  School  Licenses. 

27.  A  Committee  on  Ungraded  Class  Licenses. 

28.  A  Committee  on  \^acation  School  and  Vacation  Playground  Li- 
censes." 

"Section  8.  The  Committee  on  Appeals  shall  consist  of  four  examin- 
ers; each  of  the  other  committees  shall  consist  of  two  members." 

"Section  9.  The  chairmanships  of  the  several  committees  shall  pass 
in  rotation,  annually,  from  examiner  to  examiner,  the  work  being  appor- 
tioned by  mutual  agreement,  with  approximate  equality.  The  second 
member  of  each  committee  of  two  shall  be  the  examiner  who  was  chair- 
man of  that  committee  for  the  preceding  year." 

"Section  10.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee, in  consultation  with  his  colleague,  to  conduct  the  work  referred 
to  such  committee,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  board. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  those  examinations  which  are  announced  in  one 
school  year  and  held  in  the  following  school  year,  the  committee  sched- 
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uled  to  conduct  the  examination  shall  take  charge  of  matters  pertaining 
to  the  examination  as  soon  as  the  announcement  is  issued/*  ^ 

The  plan  of  rotation  of  committee  assignments  is  calculated  to  equal- 
ize the  labor,  to  keep  each  member  of  the  board  in  immediate  touch  with 
the  entire  range  of  its  work,  and  to  subject  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  board  to  progressive  revision. 

It  is  plain  that  the  methods  employed  and  the  standards  maintained 
by  the  Boa'-d  of  Examiners  not  only  influence  in  a  very  direct  manner 
the  quality  of  teaching  in  the  schools,  but  also  fix  the  requirements  for 
supervision.^ 

*  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  1907. 

*"The  work  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  is  more  vital  to  the  spread  and  progress 
of  sound  public  education  than  that  of  any  other  department  of  public  school  admin- 
istration. Their  function  is  to  provide  eligible  lists  of  efficient  teachers,  and  to  ex- 
clude from  the  schools  those  who  fail  to  pass  'the  required  tests  of  character,  scholar- 
ship, and  general  fitne^.'  The  most  rigid  investigation,  if  fairly  conducted,  would 
demonstrate  that  the  examiners  have  performed  this  arduous  and  delicate  task  with 
thoroughness  and  impartiality.  Every  influence,  however,  that  would  restore  the 
appointment  of  teachers  to  the  domination  of  political  influence,  every  institution  for 
the  training  of  teachers  in  which  weak  and  inefficient  work  is  done,  every  rejected 
applicant  who  can  imagine  or  invent  a  plausible  reason  for  his  failure  is  apt  to  be 
arrayed  against  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The  gentlemen  who  compose  that  Board, 
however,  as  long  as  they  hold  office,  will  not  cease  to  maintain,  and,  if  possible,  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  for  entrance  to  the  teaching  profession  in  this  city,  and  will  reject 
with  all  necessary  firmness  the  delusion  which  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  so 
many  minds,  that  the  examiners  may  be  expected  to  overlook  ignorance  and  to  con- 
done professional  inefficiency. 

"It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  plan  of  licensing  teachers  after  tests  conducted  by 
an  independent  Board  of  Examiners,  and  of  appointing  teachers  in  order  of  merit 
from  eligible  lists  prepared  by  such  a  board — a  i)Ian  which  has  done  so  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  teaching  in  our  city,  and  to  eliminate  political,  social,  and  sectarian 
influence  from  the  appomtment  of  teachers — has  been  adopted,  and  is  now  followed 
in  Chicago,  111.,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Newark,  N.  J.  When  a  city  has  reached 
such  a  size  that  the  selection  of  teachers  has  grown  too  great  a  task  for  a  superin- 
tendent to  undertake,  then  appointment  as  a  result  of  competitive  examination  is  the 
only  plan  as  yet  invented  that  meets  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

"As  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  the  application  of  competitive  examination  to  the 
selection  of  teachers  was  first  proposed  by  the  late  George  William  Curtis,  when  he 
was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  eloquent  words  still 
remain  its  best  justification  and  defense: 

•*  Ts  not  every  argument  for  the  appointment  of  the  great  body  of  ministerial 
officers  of  the  government  by  fitness  and  character  wisely  ascertained  infinitely 
stronger  when  applied  to  the  selection  of  school  teachers?  And  if  the  selection  of 
^those  officers  by  methods  which  secure  their  independence,  promote  their  self-respect, 
'and  stimulate  their  interest  and  zeal,  instead  of  destroying  it,  greatly  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  public  service,  elevates  the  tone  of  public  employment,  and  removes  a 
reproach  from  the  national  name,  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  similar  care  would 
harm  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  public  schools?  In  other  branches  of  the 
public  service,  whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  reformed  system  of 
appointment,  it  is  undeniably  better  than  the  system  which  it  supplants.  Whatever 
foolish  questions  may  be  asked,  whatever  possible  frauds  practiced  in  an  examination, 
they  are  wholly  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  unspeakable  folly  and  the  certain 
fraud  of  appointment  by  patronage  or  mere  personal  and  partisan  favor.  There 
could  not  be  a  worse  system  of  selection  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  public 
service.   "Is  it  the  best  one  for  the  great  department  of  primary  education? 

"'Yet  is  it  not  substantially  the  present  method?  Teacherships  in  the  schools 
arc  not  popularly  regarded  as  subjects  of  patronage.  But  are  they  not  so  practically, 
and  is  it  wise  that  they  should  remain  so?  What  is  the  present  system?  I  believe 
that  the  requirement  of  certification  or  license  before  appointment  is  universal  in  all 
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Methods  and  standards  that  result  in  the  eligibility  of  fully  qualified 
teachers  reduce  the  necessity  for  supervision.  Methods  and  standards 
that  result  in  the  eligibility  of  partially  fit  or  unfit  teachers  increase  the 
burden  of  responsibility  placed  upon  the  supervisory  staff. 


2.    The  Work  of  the  Board  ^ 

•  The  Board  of  Examiners  does  not  merely  supervise  the  conduct  of 
examinations;  its  members  personally  direct  all  written  tests,  and  per- 
sonally interview  all  applicants  who  pass  such  tests;  prepare  all  question 
papers ;  actually  read  a  large  proportion  of  answer  papers,  especially  for 
the  more  important  grades  of  licenses ;  supervise,  and,  in  many  cases,  re- 
view the  reading  of  all  other  answer  papers ;  organize  the  conduct  of  all 
kinds  of  practical  tests  in  special  subjects ;  carry  on  in  person  class  room 
tests  of  certain  large  groups  of  applicants;  pass  upon  the  eligibility 
of  applicants  under  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  vote  upon  all 
matters  of  licensing  and  upon  the  adoption  of  all  eligible  lists ;  conduct 
hearings,  and  consider  written  appeals  of  all  dissatisfied  applicants  who 
demand  such  consideration ;  fix  salary  allowances  for  outside  experience ; 
renew  and  extend  expired  or  limited  licenses;  grant  or  withhold  ap- 
proval of  courses  of  study  offered  in  lieu  of  certain  examinations ;  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  proposed  changes  in  the  by-laws 
of  the  Board  of  Education ;  weigh,  and,  when  advisable,  institute  changes 
in  the  policy,  organization,  and  methods  of  the  board,  with  respect  to 
the  scope  and  conduct  of  examinations  for  any  grade  or  grades  of  li- 
censes.^ 

The  following  table  (XI),  showing  the  total  number  of  persons  ex- 
amined for  the  various  grades  and  kinds  of  licenses,  the  number  passed 
and  placed  upon  eligible  lists,  and  the  number  failed,  is  indicative  of  the 
volume  of  work  committed  to  the  Board  of  Examiners: 


ihe  States  of  the  Union.  The  examination  upon  which  the  certificate  or  license  issues 
is,  then,  the  cardinal  point.  What  are  the  vital,  essential  conditions  of  effective 
examination?  To  be  properly  effective  the  examinations  must  be  uniform,  entirely, 
competent,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  appointing  power.  The  examiners  must 
be  sincerely  interested  in  education,  familiar  with  the  duties  of  a  teacher  and  with 
the  requirements  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  capable  of  conducting  an  examination 
to  ascertain  both  the  scholastic  attainments  and  the  specific  professional  fitness  of  the 
candidates.  Wherever  these  conditions  do  not  exist  the  public  school  system,  and 
therefore  the  whole  community,  suffers.  It  is  a  common  wrong,  a  common  injury. 
The  people  of  this  country  tax  themselves  heavily  enough  for  the  support  of  schools 
and  teachers  to  entitle  them  to  the  best,  and  to  the  adoption  of  all  means  plainly 
necessary  to  secure  the  best.'"  (From  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  pp.  80-82.) 

*  In  connection  with  this  portion  of  the  report  careful  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee,  appointed  to  investigate  the  methods,  etc.,  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  submitted  in  1905  (Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Nov. 
22,  1905). 

"Communication  of  Examiner  G.  J.  Smith,  September  28,  191 1. 
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Table  XI — Showing  Number  of  Persons  Examined,  Ntmiber  Licensed,  and 

Number  Failed,  1905-1911^ 

Number  Number  Number 

Examined.  Licensed.  Refused. 

1905 12,181  7,810  4,371 

1906 11,673  8,126  3,547 

1907 13494  10,086  3408 

1908 13,522  9,906  3,616 

1909 13,074  9,536  3,538 

1910 13,657  9,163  4,442* 

1911 14,626  10,226  4,400 

♦52  pending. 

The  table  XII,  on  pp.  380  and  381  shows  for  the  years  1909,  19 10, 
191 1,  the  number  af  those  who  passed  the  examinations  for  the  various 
grades  of  hcenses  and  had  their  names  placed  upon  the  proper  eligible 
lists,  and  the  number  of  those  who  failed. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  above  table  reveals  the  extent  to  which 
the  methods  and  standards  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  select  and  re- 
ject candidates  for  the  several  grades  of  licenses.  Particular  attention  is 
-called  to  the  high  percentage  of  rejections  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
licenses  as  high  school  teachers,  as  principals  of  elementary  schools,  for 
promotion,  and  for  the  several  special  branches. 

Tables  XI  and  XII  likewise  represent  the  magnitude  of  the  responsi- 
bility committed  to  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The  handling  of  a  total 
of  forty-one  thousand  cases  during  three  years  has  required  a  degree  of 
«kill,  ingenuity,  and  foresight  not  required  of  any  other  controlling  body 
in  the  school  system.^ 

3.    The  Method  of  the  Board 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  this  Inquiry  to  consider  in  detail  the 
prescribed  preliminary  qualifications  for  eligibility  for  the  various  kinds 
and  grades  of  licenses  issued  for  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.* 
Such  consideration  should  be  undertaken  in  any  complete  study  of  the 
•effectiveness  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  since  these  preliminary  qualifi- 
cations constitute  the  first  stage  of  the  process  of  selection  of  those  fitted 
for  the  educational  service.*  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  prescribed 
conditions  of  age,  education,  training,  and  experience  for  eligibility  for 
licensing  have  been  established  as  the  best  workable  balances  between 
the  supply  of  and  demand  for  teachers. 

*  Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

'"Let  me  point  out  the  interesting  fact  that  though  the  work  of  the  Board  has 
increased  remarkably  in  thirteen  years  *  *  *  the  cost  of  the  examination  system 
remains  about  the  same,  the  increase,  if  any,  being  very  slight."  (Communication  of 
J.  A.  O'Connell,  October  3,  191 1.) 

■  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Sec.  66. 

*  "Although  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  under  the  Charter,  propose  to  the 
Board  of  Education  the  qualifications  for  each  grade  or  kind  of  license,  the  present 
"By-Laws  setting  forth  such  qualifications  were,  with  few  exceptions,  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  in  1902."  (Communication  of  Examiner  J.  A.  O'Connell,  Octo- 
ber 3,  191 1.) 
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Furthermore,  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  upon  the  scope  and  detailed 
characteristics  of  the  examinations  for  the  various  grades  of  licenses. 
Certain  matters  of  important  general  policy  with  respect  to  these  exam- 
inations do,  however,  require  brief  consideration.  These  matters  include 
the  written  examinations  in  the  so-called  professional  subjects  (history 
and  principles  of  education,  psychology,  general  method,  methods  of 
teaching  special  subjects,  school  management),  the  oral  examinations, 
and  practical  tests. 

The  questions  used,  and  the  scope  of  the  written  examinations  for 
License  No.  i,  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  methods  and  standards 
of  the  board.^ 

No  examination  system  can  be  depended  upon  to  select,  with  abso- 
lute accuracy,  those  best  fitted  for  the  service  to  which  the  examination 
pertains.  A  knowledge  of  the  so-called  professional  subjects  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  element  in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher. 
And,  while  a  difference  of  judgment  might  readily  obtain  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  certain  of  the  questions  used  in  the  written  examinations, 
and  their  relationship  to  the  method  and  aims  of  effective  teaching,  a 
knowledge  of  the  prevailing  methods  and  standards  of  American  insti- 
tutions for  the  training  of  teachers  leads  me  to  express  general  approval 
of  the  questions  used  in  the  recent  examinations  as  fair  tests  of  profes- 
sional preparation,  and  confidence  in  them  as  a  positive  factor  in  the 
group  of  devices  employed  for  the  selection  of  fit  teachers. 

For  the  reading  and  rating  of  the  answer  papers  of  the  written  ex- 
amination it  is  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  employ,  as  as- 
sistants, a  considerable  number  of  principals  and  teachers  in  service. 
Such  an  expedient,  however  necessary  under  the  conditions,  must  be  re- 
garded as  introducing  numerous  elements  of  unreliability;  and  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  reading  and  rating  of  these  papers  by  persons  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  school  system. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  whole  scheme  of  formal  written  examinations 
nas  not  received  from  the  authorities  of  the  school  system  the  serious  at- 
tention it  deserves.  This  Inquiry  does  not  attempt,  with  the  evidence  at 
hand,  to  do  more  than  to  emphasize  the  dangers  arising  from  the  system 
of  cramming  and  coaching  for  examinations  that  has  grown  up  in  the 
city.  This  "forced"  professional  preparation  is  most  frequently  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  whose  skill  and  adroitness  serve  to  vitiate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  examination.  The  situation  becomes  all  the  more  aggra- 
vated when  such  preparation  is  attempted  by  those  belonging  to  the  ac- 
tive supervisory  or  teaching  staff. 

Quite  properly,  the  tests  of  eligibility  and  the  written  examinations 
are  supplemented  by  the  oral  and  practical  tests.  In  the  case  of  License 
No.  I,  the  relative  value  of  the  written  to  the  oral  and  practical  tests  is 
shown  by  the  following: 

*  See  Appendix  F,  p.  431,  for  typical  questions  used  in  the  written  examinations  for 
License  No.  i.  These  questions  have  been  examined  and  weighed  in  detail  as  the  basis 
for  the  conclusions  here  expressed. 
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Scope  of  Examination  ^ 

"IV.  The  scope  of  the  professional  examination  for  License  No.  i,  and  the  passing: 
conditions  therein,  are  as  follows: 

— Minimum  Required — 
Maximum  Women.        Men. 

Group  I — Written  Examination :  Credits.        Jan.,  1912 — June,  1912. 

(a)  History  and  Principles  of  Education 60 

(b)  English  (includingr  Methods  in  Engli^^).    60 

(c)  Methods  of  Teachmg 90 

Total,  Group  1 210  145  150  160 

Group  II — Oral  and  Practical  Tests: 

(d)  Drawing 20 

(e)  Physical  Training 10 

(f)  Music   10 

(g)  Sewing  (women  only) 10 

(h)  Oral  English  and  Personality 20  14  14  15 

(i)    Record    _20  14  14  15 

Total,  Group  II 90  58  60  68 

Grand  Total 300  210  216  228 

Since  men  arc  not  examined  in  item  (g),  one-fourth  of  the  ratings  received  in 
items  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  will  be  added  to  the  total  in  Group  II. 

Written  tests  will  not  be  included  in  items  (e)  and  (f). 

In  item  (h)  the  applicant's  use  of  English  and  general  personal  fitness  for  the 
position  of  teacher  will  be  estimated. 

In  item  (i)  a  rating  of  the  applicant's  character  and  record  as  a  student  and 
teacher  will  be  ^iven.  Successful  experience  in  teaching  for  one-half  year  or  more 
will  receive  credit  when  proved  by  original  documents.  Experience  in  practice  teach- 
ing, or  in  clerical  work,  will  not  receive  credit  Substitute  teachers  in  the  New  York 
City  public  schools  who  have  actually  taught  as  substitutes  for  eighty  days  or  more 
should,  within  five  days  following  the  examination,  file  their  substitute  licenses,  prop- 
erly filled  out  and  certified. 

Each  applicant  must  show  in  the  written  and  oral  examinations  a  satisfactory 
use  of  English  and  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  course." 

The  following  marking  slip  is  a  typical  illustration  of  the  general 
basis  of  the  oral  examinations : 


BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 

Mabking  Sup 

Oral  Examination,  Aanatant  to  Principal,  Elementary  Schooh 


Date. 


Name. 


Candidate's  Number. 


Mark 


Out  of 


Remarks 


Ability  in  teaching  and  supervi- 
sion as  evidenced  by  official 
record  and  special  reports 

Ability  in  teaching  and  supervi- 
sion as  evidenced  by  class- 
room test  and  answers  to 
questions  thereon 

Personality 


40 


40 
20 


*  Circular  of  November  15,  1911. 
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Whatever  limitations  these  oral  examinations  may  have,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  objections  that  have  been  raised  on  account 
of  the  influence  of  indefinite  subjective  standards  of  judgment  of  the  ex- 
aminers, a  careful  inquiry  into  the  methods  by  which  these  oral  ex- 
aminations are  conducted  gives  warrant  for  the  judgment  that  the  Board 
of  Examiners  has  caused  the  oral  examination  system  to  be  an  important 
and  valuable  factor  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  eligible  lists. 
If  any  criticism  were  to  be  made,  it  would  be  against  the  leniency  of  the 
board  in  passing  persons  of  doubtful  personal  and  linguistic  qualifications. 
The  fact  that  there  are  in  the  schools  at  the  present  time  so  many  teach- 
ers possessing  an  inadequate  and  imperfect  command  of  English  points 
not  only  to  a  weakness  in  the  examination  system,  but  also  to  a  laxity 
in  the  supervision  by  the  principals  and  district  superintendents  who  per- 
mit the  renewal  of  the  licenses  of  these  persons. 

Some  detailed  attention  has  been  given  to  the  classroom  tests  as  ap- 
plied to  those  qualifying  for  principal's  license  for  elementary  schools. 
This  classroom  test  consists  of  two  main  parts:  (a)  A  written  criticism 
of  a  certain  assigned  class  exercise,  and  (b)  the  conduct  of  a  recitation 
upon  which  an  examining  officer,  principal,  district  superintendent,  or 
member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  presents  a  written  estimate.  The 
candidate  has  no  opportunity  for  any  special  preparation.  Such  a  prac- 
tical exercise  can  hardly  be  a  valid  test  of  either  teaching  or  supervisory 
capacity.  Not  only  is  the  test  conducted  under  abnormal  teaching  con- 
ditions, but  the  standards  of  judgments  applied  are,  in  most  instances, 
wholly  unreliable  measures  of  the  candidate's  real  efficiency.  For  the 
important  office  of  principal  of  an  elementary  school  such  a  teaching  and 
supervisory  test  should  be  applied,  but  it  should  be  continued  over  a 
sufficient  period — a  week  at  least — under  more  or  less  normal  conditions, 
and  be  subjected  to  the  critical  judgment  of  those  of  demonstrated  com- 
petency. 

4.    The  General  Efficiency  of  the  Board 

Aside  from  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  no  agency  related  to 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  public  school  system  has  been  the  subject 
of  criticism  and  controversy  more  than  the  Board  of  Examiners.  This 
was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  changes  that  came 
about  with  the  establishment  of  the  board  in  1898,  and  especially  after 
the  enlargement  of  its  powers  by  the  Revised  Charter  in  1901.  Prior  to 
1898  each  of  the  several  school  organizations  now  within  the  metropolitan 
area  had  its  own  methods  for  the  certification  and  appointment  of  teach- 
ers. Historically,  no  feature  of  the  development  of  public  education  in 
the  United  States  has  offered  a  more  difficult  problem  than  that  of  re- 
moving the  selection  of  teachers  from  the  realm  of  personal,  partisan, 
and  political  influence.  New  York  has  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  with  the  cities,  the  difficulties  arising  from  this  problem. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  has  proved  to  be  a  most  effective  instru- 
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mentality  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  principal  ends  for  which  it  was 
created ;  that  is,  to  place  the  appointment  of  teachers  upon  a  merit  basis, 
and,  thereby,  isolate  the  schools  from  the  self-interest  of  individuals, 
classes,  and  parties.  This  judgment  is  expressed  in  spite  of  any  of  the 
inadequacies  in  the  constitution  and  operation  of  the  board  indicated 
later.  Any  agency  that  has  protected  the  teaching  force,  as  has  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  from  the  influence  of  forces  and  motives  wholly 
unrelated  to  efficiency  is  entitled  to  commendation.  Unquestionably, 
mistakes  have  been  made,  and  individual  cases  of  injustice  and  malad- 
justment can  be  pointed  out.  But  the  fundamental  policy  of  this  board 
has  contributed  to  the  sound  development  of  schools. 

On  September  26,  191 1,  the  following  questions  were  submitted  by 
us  to  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners : 

1.  What  studies,  during  the  past  five  years,  have  been  made  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  or  by  you,  as  an  individual  member  of  the  Board, 
of  its  organization,  powers,  duties,  and  methods,  with  a  view  of  recom- 
mending possible  improvements  in  the  efficiency  of  that  board  ? 

2.  (a)  What  recommendations  have  been  made  to  the  City  Super- 
intendent, to  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, based  on  such  studies  ? 

(b)  What  use  was  made  of  such  studies  and  reports? 

(c)  Are  any  such  studies  or  reports  on  file? 

The  carefully  prepared  replies  to  the  above  questions,  when  sup- 
plemented by  other  pertinent  evidence,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
Board  of  Examiners  has  exercised  its  functions  in  a  singularly  ef- 
fective and  progressive  manner.  Since  its  establishment  in  1898  this 
board  has  had  to  create  an  examination  system  which  w*ould  enable  the 
schools  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  of  actual  or  potential  ef- 
ficiency. That  the  procedure  of  the  board  in  dealing  with  the  thousands 
of  applicants  for  teachers'  licenses  has,  in  rare  instances,  resulted  in  the 
rejections  of  qualified  candidates  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  disprove, 
that  the  same  procedure  has  also  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  a  multitude 
of  unfit  teachers  would  be  equally  difficult  to  disprove.  The  methods  and 
results  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  schools  of  the  city  to-day  undoubtedly 
are  open  to  criticism.  But  the  burden  of  this  criticism  cannot  be  shifted 
to  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The  peculiar  political,  social,  and  racial 
conditions  obtaining  in  New  York  City  have  rendered  the  public  schools 
peculiarly  liable  to  party,  class,  and  personal  exploitation.  That  the  ex- 
tent of  this  exploitation  is  as  limited  as  it  is  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
resistance  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  methods  and  standards  of  the  Board 
indicates  that  it  has  devoted  a  large  share  of  its  energy  and  attention  to 
the  improvements  of  its  methods  and  the  elevation  of  its  standards.  No 
one  of  the  agencies  for  school  control  has  more  consciously  attempted  to 
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adjust  its  performances  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  school  system.  In 
practically  every  instance  the  examination  requirements  for  the  several 
kinds  of  licenses,  as  they  have  been  developed,  exhibit  a  decided  trend 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  higher  and  juster  standards  of  qualifi- 
cation. 

5.    Critical  Statement 

Three  items  relative  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  call  for  special  con- 
sideration. 

a.     The  Size  of  the  Board 

The  present  Board  of  Examiners  is  too  small  to  accomplish,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  the  extensive  and  diverse  duties  now  devolving 
upon  it.  For  practical  purposes  there  are  but  four  active  members — ^the 
City  Superintendent,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  being  able  to  assume  any 
appreciable  share  of  the  examination  work.  The  enlargement  of  the 
Board  proposed  in  Recommendation  IV  (p.  401)  suggests  a  way  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  activities  of  the  Board. 

b.     The  Permanency  of  the  Board 

One  of  the  most  forceful  objections  to  any  examination  board,  such 
as  the  Board  of  Examiners,  centers  in  the  tendency  of  such  boards  to 
become  isolated  from  the  actual  working  conditions  of  the  institution  to 
be  served.  The  examination  system  tends  to  become  an  end  in  itself. 
While  it  is  conceded  that  the  general  effectiveness  with  which  the  Board 
has  carried  forward  its  work  is  marked,  nevertheless,  the  plan  of  rotating 
membership  described  in  Recommendation  IV  would  improve  that  ef- 
fectiveness, for  it  would  enable  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
to  be  kept  in  closer  and  more  vital  contact  with  the  schools  and  their 
teaching  needs. 

c.     The  City  Superintendent  as  the  Dominating  Member  of  the  Board 

of  Examiners 

No  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  criticism  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
has  been  directed  against  the  membership  of  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  his  right  to  nominate  the  members  of  that  board.  This  In- 
quiry has  given  careful  consideration  to  this  important  issue,  and,  while 
it  is  difficult  with  the  means  at  hand  to  examine  all  of  the  questions 
raised,  our  survey  and  scrutiny  of  the  methods  of  the  Board  have  con- 
vinced us  that  the  membership  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  is 
desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  securing  that  very  necessary  correla- 
tion of  the  controlling  agencies.  The  question  of  the  dependency  of  the 
members  of  the  board  upon  the  City  Superintendent  for  nomination,  and, 
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consequently,  for  appointment,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  great  moment. 
This  power,  in  the  hands  of  a  selfish  or  autocratic  superintendent,  might 
prove  to  be  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  importance  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  civic  economy  and  progress,  together  with  the  wide- 
spread public  interest  in  all  matters  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
schools,  presents  a  certain  guarantee  that  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  will  be  an  individual  whose  own  professional  standing  would 
compel  the  nomination  of  examiners  having  a  single  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  qualification  for  teachers. 
A  modern  city  superintendent  of  schools  must,  necessarily,  have  a  jealous 
regard  for  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  staflf. 

6.    General  Summary 

It  appears,  from  the  more  important  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
that : 

(a)  The  Board  of  Examiners,  by  its  methods  and  standards,  deter- 
mines the  character  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  supervisory  staff. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Examiners  has  a  tremendous  annual  task  in  con- 
ducting the  wide  variety  of  examinations  of  many  thousands  of  candi- 
dates for  the  teacher's  license. 

(c)  The  methods  and  standards  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  have 
been  such  as  to  select  the  more  fit  of  those  presenting  themselves  for 
examination. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Examiners  has  sought  constantly  to  adapt  itself 
in  a  progressive  way  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  school  system. 

(e)  The  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  so  as  to  include  the 
City  Superintendent  is  to  be  desired. 

(f )  The  enlargement  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  would  contribute  to 
its  effectiveness. 
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I.    The  Problem 

One  of  the  greatest  issues  confronting  the  public  school  system  of 
the  city  is  the  maintenance  of  a  competent  and  permanent  teaching  force 
in  the  face  of  social  and  other  conditions  that  tend  naturally  to  favor  in- 
competence and  to  encourage  impermanence.  By  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  The  organization  and  operation  of  the  school  system 
must  be  such  as  to  retain  and  to  reward  the  fit,  and  to  select  and  reject 
the  unfit  teachers.  This  work  requires  the  highest  form  of  educational 
skill  on  the  part  of  supervisors,  especially  in  this  city,  with  its  many  thou- 
sands of  teachers,  its  many  grades  of  positions,  and  its  many  scales  of 
compensation.  For  the  supervisory  staff  exists,  primarily,  to  establish 
and  to  elevate  standards  of  teaching  performances.  It  is,  therefore,  perti- 
nent to  scrutinize  the  methods  employed  and  the  standards  set  up  for  de- 
termining the  fitness  of  those  who  are  to  constitute  the  body  of  fully 
qualified  teachers  and  supervisors. 

2.    Eligibility  for  License  and  Fitness  for  Teaching 

The  tests  applied  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  are  tests  of  probable 
fitness.  In  reality,  the  work  of  this  board  constitutes  but  the  first  step 
in  the  process  of  selection.  The  real  fitness  of  teachers  must  finally  be 
determined  under  conditions  of  actual  service. 

The  continuation  of  tlie  selective  process  begun  by  the  Boatd  of 
Examiners,  through  the  preparation  of  eligible  lists,  is  provided  for 
through  the  issuance  of  temporary  licenses,  which  are  renewed  without 
examination,  in  case  the  service  of  the  holder  is  satisfactory  to  the  City 
Superintendent,  for  two  successive  vears.    At  the  close  of  the  third  year 
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of  continuous  successful  service  the  City  Superintendent  is  authorized  to 
make  the  license  permanent.^  In  other  words,  the  initial  license  granted 
to  any  teacher  or  principal  is  a  probationary  license,  which  does  not  be- 
come permanent  until  after  three  years  of  successful  service.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  character  and  fitness  of 
the  teaching  force  is  thus,  after  appointment,  transferred  to  the  super- 
visory staff — district  superintendents,  directors,  and  principals.  The 
examiners  and  the  supervisors  become  jointly  responsible  for  those  who 
acquire  the  important  status  represented  by  the  permanent  licenses. 

The  following  table  (XIII,  p.  390),  showing  the  number  of  licenses 
renewed,  number  refused,  and  number  made  permanent  for  the  three 
years  1909,  1910  and  191 1,  and  also  the  number  of  teachers  whose  serv- 
ices were  approved  or  disapproved  for  the  years  1909  and  1910,  fur- 
nishes the  basis  for  conclusions  that  bear  indirectly  upon  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  supervisory  staff. 

From  Table  XIII  it  appears  that  a  very  few  of  the  temporary  licenses 
fail  of  renewal  in  due  course.  Roughly,  5  per  cent,  of  these  licenses  are 
renewed  a  third  time  before  being  made  permanent;  one-half  of  i  per 
cent,  of  the  licenses  are  renewed  four  or  more  times.  For  the  three 
years  under  consideration  approximately  only  i  per  cent,  of  those  li- 
censed had  their  permanent  licenses  refused. 

Several  assumptions  may  be  brought  forward  in  explanation  of  the 
above  conditions : — 

First:  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  tests  applied  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners  were  such  as  to  select  only  those  who  were  certain  to  prove 
successful.  On  the  average  the  licensee  has  ninety-nine  chances  out  of  a 
hundred  of  securing  a  permanent  license ; 

Second:  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  standards  of  effective  service 
applied  by  the  supervisory  staff  are  not  high,  and  thus  permit  practically 
all  to  reach  the  status  of  permanent  tenure; 

Third:  It  may  be  assumed  that,  with  the  assistance,  and,  under  the 
stimulus  of  competent  supervision,  those  of  mediocre  or  less  ability  were 
trained  and  developed  to  a  point  justifying  permanent  retention ; 

Fourth:  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  demand  for  teachers  so  nearly 
approaches  the  available  supply  as  to  render  necessary  the  permanent 
licensing  of  practically  all  of  those  appointed  from  the  eligible  lists  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners;  or 

Fifth:  It  may  be  assumed  that  those  who  foresaw  failure  resigned, 
thereby  not  raising  the  question  of  final  refusal  to  renew  the  license. 

An  extended  examination  of  the  data  of  the  past  five  years,  relative 
to  the  renewal  of  License  No.  i,  in  connection  with  the  data  of  Table 
XIII,  is  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  fifth  assumption.  A  certain  limited 
force  may  be  attached  to  the  fourth  assumption.  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  school  system  has  produced  a  demand  for  teachers  that  has  taxed  to 

*  Charter,  Sec  loBj). 
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Table  Xm — Showing  Licenses  Renewed,  Refused,  and  Made  Permanent 
for  the  Three  Years  1909-1910-1911,  Inclusive;  Also  Number  of  Teachers 
Whose  Services  Were  Approved  or  Disapproved  for  the  Years  1910  and 
1911.^ 


LicBNSsa  Rbnrwkd  and  Mads  Pkruanxnt 

Grads 

First 
Renewal 

Second 

Third 
Renewal 

Fourth 
Renewal 
and  Oyer 

Made 
Perma- 
nent 

Refused 

Total 

Training  Schools; 
CMtio 

8 
16 

9 
22 

5 
44 

347 
70 

68 

40 

94 

62 

4 

3.213 

296 

12 

1 

1 

11 

14 

67 

46 

10 

14 

16 

""i 

16 

1 
3 

1 

10 

17 

8 

23 

5 

51 

341 

23 

66 
67 
28 
47 

3,337 

286 

13 

1 

1 

11 

16 

70 

47 

9 

17 

12 

1 

1 

3 

12 

*    '3 

1 
4 

1 

"*i9 
••"2 

**i9i 

10 

""i 

••"2 
..... 

""i 
**"i 

"*i9 
2 

8 
11 

9 
26 

4 

32 

329 

3 

62 
24 
30 
29 

3,266 

260 

14 

14 
63 
43 
12 
16 

""i 

1 
8 
2 

""2 

""z 

..... 
2 

..... 



"'84 

1 

! ! ! !! 
••"3 

..... 

26 

Model  Teacher 

44 

First  AflSMtant 

26 

AmifftAnt. ..,-.. 

73 

High  Schools: 

14 

First  Asfrifltivnt 

127 

Assistant 

1.040 

Junior  Teaoher 

98 

Principal 

196 

Assistant  to  Principal 

Head  of  Deoartment 

133 
164 

Gl^tl<^<^in£  Class.  .-.,».  r  r  r  -  - 

128 

PromotionT. 

License  No.  1.. 

Kindergarten 

4 

10.069 

864 

Drawing 

39 

Direct,  of  Phys.  Training.... 
Asst.  Direct,  of  Phys.  Training 
Music 

2 

2 

29 

Sewing 

43 

Cooking 

190 

Shopwork 

140 

Of^nnA^n ...,,,,,,,.......,,. 

31 

PhysicAl  Training 

46 

Teacher  of  Detd 

28 

Inspector  of  Blind 

Inspector  of  UngradedClasses. 
Teacher          "•             " 
Asst.  Teacher    "             " 
Inspector  of  P.  S.  Athletics. . . 
Asst.  Inspect.  P.  8.  Athletics. . 

Truant  School: 
Principal 

2 
2 
14 
30 
2 
8 

2 

Assistant  Teacher 

8 

Vocational  School: 
Principal 

1 

Totals , .  r . 

4.502 

4.530 

228 

26 

4,267 

43 

13,696 

1909 

1,667 
1.367 
1,678 

1.680 
1.612 
1,338 

80 
96 
63 

11 

14 

0 

1.273 
1,656 
1.438 

13 
19 

11 

4,614 

1910 

4,568 

1911 

4,418 

1910,  Number  of  teachers  whose  services  were  approved 1,687    Disapproved.     162 

1911,  Number  of  teachers  whose  services  were  approved 1.576    Disapproved,     180 

Totals 3.162  342 

1  Compiled  from  Reports  of  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents. 
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the  limit  the  available  supply.^  That  the  third  assumption  has  a  certain 
validity  is  borne  out  by  the  undoubted  efforts  made  by  district  superin- 
tendents and  principals  to  prevent  a  teacher  from  becoming  a  complete 
failure.  In  view  of  recognized  limitations  of  all  examination  systems  to 
select  with  accuracy  those  fit  for  efficient  service,  the  second  assumption, 
as  to  the  standards  whereby  service  is  approved,  requires  attention. 

The  renewal  of  temporary  licenses  of  teachers  and  principals  ap- 
pointed for  service  is  based  upon  the  reports  made  to  the  City  Superin- 
tendent by  the  several  supervisory  officers.  These  reports  presumably 
represent  the  result  of  a  critical  and  complete  examination  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  holder  of  the  license.  The  examinations  upon  which 
these  reports  are  made  are  shown  in  Appendix  G :  ^  (a)  Elementary 
Schools;  (b)  High  and  Training  Schools;  (c)  Special  Teachers;  and 
(d)  Principals  and  Assistants  to  Principal. 

Many  hundreds  of  these  reports  for  recent  years,  as  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  City  Superintendent,  were  examined  in  detail.  In  addition,  many 
personal  inspections  have  been  made  of  the  methods  used  by  district 
superintendents  and  principals  in  passing  upon  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers whose  licenses  were  to  be  renewed.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  de- 
veloped the  following  conclusions  seem  to  be  warranted : 

(a)  That  the  reports  of  service  for  the  renewal  of  temporary  li- 
censes are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  purely  formal,  on  the  part  both 
of  the  principal  ^  and  the  district  superintendent.  The  terms  "excel- 
lent," "good,"  "poor,"  "satisfactory,"  "unsatisfactory,"  representing,  as 
they  do,  the  general  form  in  which  the  judgments  are  expressed,  are  too 
indefinite,  vague,  and  subjective  to  have  reliability.  The  multitude  of 
duties  that  must  be  performed  by  the  district  superintendent  practically 
preclude  any  but  very  brief  and  superficial  examinations  of  the  methods 
or  the  success  of  teachers  as  represented  by  the  progress  of  the  pupils.* 

*  "Permit  me  to  say  further,  and  in  conclusion,  that  in  the  light  of  our  experience 
in  sifting  out  the  relatively  fit  from  the  absolutely  unfit  (both  the  fit  and  the  unfit 
oftentimes  presenting  identical  academic  and  professional  credentials)  nothing  could  be 
more  disastrous — ^nothing  could  be  more  absurd— than  to  use  the  fact  of  a  temporary 
dearth  of  teachers,  due  to  ascertained  and  removable  causes,  as  a  pretext  for  a  general 
letting  down  of  the  bars."  (Examiner  W.  L.  Hervey,  Ninth  Aiinual  Report  to  the 
City  Superintendent,  p.  39SV) 

'  See  pp.  443  ff.  for  these  forms. 

•The  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  (Sec.  43,  sub.  6)  contain  the  excellent 
provision  that  "Principals  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  class  inspections  and  examina- 
tions, of  conferences  with  teachers  ♦  *  *"  In  not  a  single  one  of  twenty-one  elemen- 
tary schools  visited  was  I  able  to  discover  such  a  record,  which  as  to  form  or  content 
would  serve  as  a  basis  for  making  a  reliable  report  upon  the  work  of  the  teachers. 
In  many  instances  the  principal  apparently  had  no  conception  of  what  such  a  record 
might  contain.  These  principals  preferred  to  make  their  estimate  of  the  teacher  on 
the  basis  of  a  "general  impression."  In  other  instances  principals  frankly  said  that  thev 
had  no  time  for  the  recording  of  the  results  of  their  observations  of  the  teachers 
work. 

*Six  district  superintendents  permitted  me  to  accompany  them  during  times  when 
they  were  engaged  in  passing  upon  teachers  whose  licenses  were  up  for  renewal.  In 
some  instances  a  whole  day  was  devoted  to  this,  and  others  a  half  day.    With  almost 
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(b)  That  these  reports  should  be  in  such  form  as  to  oblige  both  the 
principal  and  the  district  superintendents  to  present  detailed  positive  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  renewal  of  licenses.  The  reports  should  also 
show  the  number  and  duration  of  visits  and  the  variety  of  work  inspected, 
together  with  other  pertinent  supplernentary  evidence. 

(c)  That  the  supervisory  authorities  should  aim  to  unify  the  stand- 
ards according  to  which  the  work  of  probationary  teachers  is  approved. 
It  is  plainly  evident  that,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  radically  diverse 
standards  are  employed  by  supervisory  officers  in  determining  the  re- 
newal of  a  teacher's  license. 

(d)  That  the  approval  of  the  first  year  of  service  should  rest  en- 
tirely with  the  principal,  or,  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  special  branches, 
with  the  director ;  that  the  second  renewal  should  be  based  upon  a  careful 
examination  of  the  teacher's  work  by  the  district  superintendent;  that 
the  third  and  final  renewal  should  be  made  as  a  result  of  an  inspection  of 
the  teacher's  work  by  an  independent  inspector ;  ^  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  division  superintendent,  as  now  provided  for — since  it  is  by 
the  condition  of  things  purely  formal — ^be  eliminated. 

Only  after  the  work  of  those  holding  temporary  licenses  is  sub-» 
jected  to  a  closer  and  more  rigid  scrutiny  than  now  obtains,  and,  only 
after  there  is  a  greater  centering  of  individual  responsibility  for  approval 
of  probationary  work  will  the  fitness  and  competency  of  those  who  be- 
come members  of  the  permanent  teaching  staff  be  fairly  guaranteed. 

3.    Approval  of  Service  as  Fit  and  Meritorious 

The  relation  of  compensation  to  quality  of  service  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  one  of  the  perplexing  issues  confronting  those  im- 
mediately responsible  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  corps.  Be- 
ginning with  the  passage  of  the  Ahearn  Law  (1899)  an  endeavor  has 
been  made  by  legislative  measures,  the  Davis  Law  (1900)  and  the 
Grady  Law  (1911),  to  establish  such  graduated  schedule  of  compensa- 
tion as  seems  to  be  consistent  with  grade,  quality,  and  duration  of  ser- 
vice. It  is  not  proposed  here  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  a  difficult, 
and  still  unsettled,  question  of  the  proper  compensation  for  the  various 
classes  of  teachers  in  the  different  grades  of  schools.  It  has,  however, 
been  considered  to  be  within  the  immediate  responsibility  of  the  Inquiry 
to  pass  upon  certain  general  practices  which  vitally  influence  the  work- 
ings of  the  salary  schedules. 

Prior  to  January  i,  1912,  the  salaries  of  principals  and  teachers  were 

no  exception  a  superintendent's  decision  was  founded  upon  a  very  brief  visit,  of  from 
•five  to  fifteen  minutes,  to  the  classroom.  Sometimes,  though  not  always,  this  inspec- 
tion was  supplemented  by  a  brief  conference  with  the  principal. 

*  It  is  contemplated  that  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  individuals,  whose  time  shall  be  spent  in  such  service  as  herein 
indicated.    See  Recommendation  III,  p.  401. 
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based  upon  the  graduated  minima  established  by  the  so-called  Davis 
Law  and  incorporated  in  the  charter.^ 

This  law  provided  that  no  one  of  the  specified  members  of  the  super- 
visory or  teaching  staff  in  elementary  schools  should  receive  a  salary 
greater  than  that  fixed  for  the  seventh  year  of  service,  nor  for  the 
twelfth  year  of  service,  ''unless  and  until  the  service  of  any  such  mem- 
ber shall  have  been  approved,  after  inspection  and  investigation,  as  fit  and 
meritorious  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents/'  This  law 
also  provided  that  no  member  of  the  supervisory  and  teaching  staflf  of 
any  high  or  training  school  should  receive  a  salary  greater  than  that  fixed 
for  the  fourth  year  of  service,  nor  a  salary  greater  than  that  fixed  for  the 
ninth  year  of  service,  until  a  similar  approval  of  service  as  fit  and  meri- 
torious had  been  made. 

The  theory  of  the  Davis  law  was  that  salaries  should  be  regulated  by 
a  compensation  by  merit,  grade  taught,  length  of  service,  and  experience 
in  teaching. 

The  salary  schedule  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  May  17 
and  May  24,  191 1,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Davis  Law,  as  incorporated  into  the  charter  (Chapter  902,  Laws  of 
191 1 ),  besides  readjusting  and  equalizing  the  salaries  for  men  and 
women,  emphasized  the  principle  of  merit  by  providing  that  no  teacher 
in  an  elementary  school  should  receive  a  salary  greater  than  that  fixed 
by  the  third  year  of  service,  nor  a  salary  greater  than  that  fixed  for  the 
sixth  year  of  service,  nor  a  salary  greater  than  that  fixed  for  the  ninth 
year  of  service,  nor  a  salary  greater  than  that  for  the  tzvelfth  year  of 
service,  nor  a  salary  greater  than  that  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  year  of  ser- 
vice until  the  service  of  such  teachers  shall  have  been  approved  as  fit 
and  meritorious  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.^ 

The  forms  for  the  special  reports  on  the  work  of  elementary  school 
teachers,  whose  service  is  to  be  approved  for  advance  in  salary,  are 
given  in  Appendix  H.^  The  general  criticisms  already  presented  of  the 
methods  and  standards  of  supervisory  officers  in  preparing  reports  upon 
the  work  of  teachers  whose  licenses  are  to  be  renewed  will  also  hold  as 
applying  to  the  approval  of  service  as  "fit  and  meritorious.''  The  rela- 
tively few  disapprovals  of  service  (see  Table  XIII,  p.  380)  can  scarcely 
be  interpreted  as  signifying  a  uniformly  high  level  of  teaching  perform- 
ance. On  the  contrary,  it  means,  in  all  probability,  the  employment  of  a 
very  lenient  standard  by  approving  officers. 

4.    The  Rated  Efficiency  of  Teachers 

As  a  logical  development  of  the  machinery  for  the  control  and  im- 
provement of  the  teaching  staflf  there  has  been  built  up  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  system  of  regular  reports  upon  the  performances  of  teachers. 

*  Charter,  Sec.  1091. 

'By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  sec.  65,  subsec.  14. 

•  See  pp.  449  ff. 
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Certain  of  the  forms  upon  which  these  ratings  are  recorded  are  presented 
in  Appendix  I :  ^ 

a.  Annual  Rating  of  Teachers  by  District  Superintendent. 

b.  Semi-annual  Rating  of  Teachers  by  Principal. 

c.  Annual  Rating  of  Principals  by  District  Superintendent. 

d.  Annual  Rating  of  Assistants  to  Principals  by  District  Superin- 

tendent. 

The  ratings  presented  on  these  forms  by  the  several  supervisory  of- 
ficers become  a  part  of  the  teacher's  permanent  record. 

Certain  observations  have  already  been  made  with  regard  to  the  rat- 
ings of  elementary  school  principals  by  district  superintendents.^  As  a 
means  of  studying  the  general  character  of  these  ratings  as  measures  of 
teaching  efficiency,  the  data  of  Table  XIV  were  assembled.  This  table 
shows  the  ratings  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  as  made  by 
district  superintendents  and  principals  in  June,  191 1.  It  is  evident  that 
the  ratings  of  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  system  could  not  be  in- 
cluded; therefore,  by  an  arbitrary  method  of  selection,  every  tenth  ele- 
mentary school  and  every  other  high  school  in  the  several  boroughs  were 
selected. 

An  examination  of  Table  XIV  brings  to  light  certain  important  facts : 

First:  The  insignificantly  few  teachers  who  are  regarded  by  principals 
and  district  superintendents  as  rendering  non-meritorious  service.  Of 
the  1984  elementary  school  teachers  rated  by  district  superintendents  but 
II  (.6  of  I  per  cent.)  were  rated  as  non-meritorious  in  discipline.  Of 
the  2235  elementary  school  teachers  rated  by  principals  but  11  (.5  of  i 
per  cent.)  were  rated  as  non-meritorious  in  instruction ;  of  the  2217  teach- 
ers rated  on  discipline  but  19  (.9  of  i  per  cent.)  were  regarded  as  non- 
meritorious.  But  one  teacher  out  of  these  2217  was  rated  as  wholly  de- 
ficient in  discipline.  A  similar  situation  exists  with  the  ratings  of  high 
school  teachers. 

Second:  The  wide  variation  between  the  ratings  of  principals  and 
the  ratings  of  district  superintendents  cannot  be  passed  by  without  men- 
tion. The  tendency  seems  to  be  for  the  district  superintendent,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  to  discount  the  ratings  given  teachers  by  principals. 

The  figures  presented  in  columns  18  and  19  (elementary  schools), 
and  columns  19  and  20  (high  schools),  bear  directly  upon  this  point.  In 
these  columns  is  recorded  the  number  of  teachers  rated  by  the  district 
superintendents  and  the  principals,  respectively,  as,  A  in  discipline,  and 
A  in  instruction. 

In  23  Manhattan  schools,  31  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  were  rated  A-A 
by  their  principals.  The  district  superintendents  so  rated  but  16.2  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers.    In  5  schools  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  prin- 

» See  Appendix,  pp.  453  ff. 

*  See  Section  IV,  The  District  Superintendents,  p.  351. 
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cipals  rated  59  teachers  as  A-A,  whereas  the  district  superintendents  re- 
duced this  number  to  8.  In  17  Brooklyn  schools  the  149  A-A  teachers, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  principal,  were  reduced  to  57  by  the  district  su- 
perintendents. In  10  schools  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  173  teachers 
were  rated  A-A  by  the  principal ;  but  one-tenth  of  this  number  were  so 
rated  by  the  district  superintendent.  In  the  case  of  the  high  schools  this 
variation  is  all  the  more  marked.  Of  the  877  teachers  rated  in  10  high 
schools  in  the  city  345  (40.2  per  cent.)  were  rated  A-A  by  the  principals. 
But  one-sixth  only  of  this  number  (58)  were  regarded  as  A-A  by  the 
district  superintendent. 

Third:  The  very  wide  variation  between  the  quality  of  service  of 
teachers  of  the  different  elementary  schools,  and  high  schools  also,  as 
represented  by  the  ratings  of  the  principals  of  these  schools,  must  be  ac- 
counted for  either  by  difference  in  standards  or  difference  in  principals. 
In  any  event,  the  exhibition  of  Table  XIV  is  such  as  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  rating  system  as  now  pursued  affords  any  sound  and 
just  basis  for  according  salary  increases. 

Fourth:  The  distinction  between  "instruction"  and  "discipline"  is 
purely  arbitrary  and  artificial.  To  an  impartial  judge  the  founding  of  a 
rating  scheme  for  the  teaching  force  of  a  metropolitan  school  system 
upon  such  a  traditional  convention  as  this  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
supervisory  authorities  have  not  assumed  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind 
toward  the  complicated  teaching  process. 

The  general  conclusions  as  to  the  existing  methods  and  standards  for 
determining  "fit  and  meritorious"  service  are  that  there  is  no  method 
other  than  that  of  the  personal  idiosyncrasy  of  supervisors,  and  that 
there  are  no  standards  that  bear  intimate  and  valid  relation  to  the  qual- 
ity of  service  rendered. 

5.    Superior  Merit 

The  salary  schedules  that  became  effective  on  January  i,  19 12,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  revision  made  under  the  so-called  Equal  Salary  Law, 
introduced  another  important  factor  into  the  question  of  determining 
the  relative  fitness  of  the  members  of  the  permanent  teaching  force  of 
high  schools.  This  new  factor  is  now  familiarly  known  as  "superior 
merit."  ^ 

It  IS  not  proposed  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of  a  question  that  is  still 

*  "No  one  shall  advance  beyond  the  salary  of  the  ninth  year  unless,  after  investi- 
gation and  inspection,  he  is  declared,  on  the  report  of  a  committee  consisting  of  an 
Associate  City  Superintendent,  a  District  Superintendent,  and  a  principal,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  (the  District  Superintendent 
and  principal  having  a  right  to  vote),  to  be  a  teacher  of  superior  merit." 

"No  one  shall  advance  beyond  the  salary  of  the  twelfth  year  unless,  after  investi- 
gation and  inspection,  he  is  declared,  on  the  report  of  a  committee  consisting  of  an 
Associate  City  Superintendent,  a  District  Superintendent,  and  a  principal,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  (the  District  Superintendent 
and  principal  having  a  right  to  vote),  to  be  a  teacher  of  superior  merit."  (Board  of 
Education — By-Laws — Supplement — Sec.  65,  Sub.  17,  p.  11.) 
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of  a  controversial  nature.  However,  it  is  within  the  reasonable  province 
of  the  Inquiry  to  express  unqualified  approval  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  superior  merit  provisions,  and  also  to  express  the 
judgment  that  its  careful  application  will  probably  result  in  a  more  intel- 
ligent and  more  just  procedure  to  be  followed  in  approving  the  service 
of  teachers  for  renewal  of  license,  and  in  determining  service  that  is  **fit 
and  meritorious." 

It  is  certain  that  the  comprehensive  special  report  ^  on  the  work  of 
high  school  teachers  who  became  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  superior 
merit  requirements  reflected  in  a  striking  manner  the  widely  divergent 
standards  existing  among  principals  of  high  schools  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted conspicuous  performance.^ 

The  New  York  high  schools  will  not  have  superior  merit  teachers 
until  New  York  principals  have  genuine  superior  merit  standards.* 

6.    General  Summary 

It  appears,  from  the  more  important  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
that : 

(a)  The  determination  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  teachers  for 
continuance  and  promotion  in  the  school  system  represents  the  chief  task 
of  the  supervisory  staff  and  the  best  test  of  its  service  to  the  schools. 

(b)  The  certainty  with  which  the  initial  probationary  license  is  re- 
newed to  permanency  may  be  largely  accounted  for  by  formality  that 
characterizes  the  inspections  and  reports  upon  service. 

(c)  The  approval  of  service  as  "fit  and  meritorious"  does  not  depend 
upon  thorough  and  impersonal  inspections  necessary  for  obtaining  any 
true  measure  of  a  teacher's  efficiency. 

(d)  The  means  and  methods  for  the  regular  annual  and  semi-annual 
ratings  of  teachers  and  principals  are  not  such  as  to  produce  results  com- 
mensurate with  the  labor  involved  or  calculated  to  raise  the  level  of 
teaching  performance  within  the  schools. 

(e)  The  principle  of  "superior  merit,"  for  teachers  in  high  schools 
introduced  by  the  salary  legislation  of  191 1  is  a  valid  one,  capable  of 
serviceable  extension  to  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

*  See  Appendix  J,  p.  455,  for  the  form  of  this  special  report. 

'These  divergent  standards  have  become  well  recognized  during  the  numerous 
discussions  that  have  been  developed  since  the  application  of  the  principles  of  superior 
merit.  My  own  personal  evidence  upon  this  point  was  gathered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
High  School  Principals'  Association,  at  which  the  principals  themselves  discussed  the 
elements  that  should  enter  into  the  superior  merit.  These  elements  varied  from  that 
of  the  number  of  pupils  of  a  teacher  who  passed  the  Regents'  Examinations  to  that 
of  mere  subjective  impression  of  the  teacher's  worth  in  the  schoolroom. 

•Attendance  upon  several  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  during  which 
superior  merit  cases  were  being  determined  showed  the  large  importance  of  the 
annual  and  semi-annual  ratings  of  teachers.  One  of  the  weakest  points  in  the  first 
application  of  the  principle  of  superior  merit,  during  the  early  part  of  191 1,  consisted 
in  basing  this  new  standard  of  teaching  attainment  very  largely  upon  the  already 
existing,  but  inadequate  and  unreliable,  system  of  rating  teachers. 


IX 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
SUPERVISORY  STAFF 

I.    Board  of  Superintendents  to  be  Abolished 
2.    Supervisory  Council  to  be  Created 
3.    Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal  to  be  Established 
4.    Board  of  Examiners  to  be  Reorganized 

The  survey  that  has  been  made  by  this  portion  of  the  Inquiry  has 
led  to  the  following  four  recommendations  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
supervisory  staff.  Through  these  recommendations  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  concentrate  attention  upon  those  official  agencies  and  forces 
that,  from  their  strategic  position,  and  by  their  constitution  and  nature, 
exert  a  determining  influence  upon  the  character  and  effectiveness  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  inadequacies  of  the 
school  system  cannot  be  removed,  nor  the  maladjustments  corrected, 
without  treating  directly  these  tap-roots  of  control. 

Recommendation  I 

That  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation 
for  the  abolishment  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  position  of 
associate  city  superintendent;  and  that  a  careful,  detailed  study  ^  be  made 
of  the  pozvers  and  duties  now  belonging  to  the  City  Superintendent,  to 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  to  the  associate  city  superintendents, 
to  'the  end  of  securing  a  more  efficient  and  economical  distribution  of  the 
necessary  administrati7'e  and  supervisory  powers  and  duties  among  the 
City  Superintendent,  the  proposed  Supervisory  Council,  the  district  super- 
intendents, and  the  principals  of  schools. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  this  recommendation  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows : 

(i)  Under  the  existing  form  and  method  of  control  of  the  school 
system  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  charged  with  the  exercise  of  the 
three  varieties  of  control  functions:  (a)  administrative,  (b)  supervis- 
ory, and  (c)  inspectorial — already  described.^  While,  under  the  condi- 
tions that  obtain  in  the  school  organization  of  a  small  city,  these  three 
classes  of  functions  are  not  independent  or  mutually  exclusive  as  to  char- 
acter and  object,  the  magnitude  of  the  demands  and  the  complexity  of 

*  By  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal ;  or  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, pending  the  establishment  of  such  Bureau. 
'  See  Prefatory  Note,  p.  319. 
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the  activities  of  the  Nciw  York  City  public  school  system  are  such  as  to 
necessitate  specialization  for  performance  and  for  fixation  of  responsi- 
bility. Until  these  distinctions  in  the  several  varieties  of  school  control 
are  recognized  and  provided  for,  there  will  continue  to  be,  as  now,  a 
constant  duplication  of  effort  and  a  friction  of  operation  of  the  consti- 
tuted agencies. 

(2)  As  an  agency  for  the  prompt  and  effective  performance  of  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  duties  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  un- 
necessarily complicated  in  its  organization  and  methods  of  procedure. 
Of  its  general  powers  and  duties,  as  enumerated  by  the  charter,  and  in 
the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  there  is  none  that  could  not  be 
more  effectively,  economically,  and  promptly  performed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  single  administrative  officer.  Oi  the  principal  powers  and  au- 
thorities of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  as  enumerated  on  page  367 
of  this  report,  items  b,  h,  j,  1,  m,  and  n  might  properly  fall  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  city  superintendent.  Items  a,  e,  f,  g,  i, 
and  k  should  belong  to  a  representative  body  of  supervisors  and  teachers. 
Item  c  cannot  literally  be  carried  out  by  a  board.  Item  d  raises  the  issue 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  district  superintendents  and  directors  should 
not  be  nominated  from  an  eligible  list,  as  are  principals  and  teachers. 

(3)  The  abolishment  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  necessary 
in  order  more  definitely  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  requisite  administra- 
tive control  of  the  schools.  At  the  present  time  there  is  too  much  divided 
responsibility,  and,  consequently,  too  great  opportunity  for  bureaucratic 
and  personal  control. 

(4)  A  careful  examination  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents for  the  past  three  years  produces  abundant  evidence  for  the  con- 
clusions that  the  time  and  energy  of  the  board,  as  a  board,  are  taken  up 
with  matters  requiring  abilities  of  a  high-grade  clerical  character  rather 
than  the  combined  services  of  nine  high-priced,  and  presumably  expert, 
educational  directors. 

(5)  As  supervisory  officers  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents are  too  far  removed  from  the  actual  conditions  confronting 
teachers,  schools,  and  neighborhoods  to  render  the  most  needed  form  of 
service.  There  are  no  valid  reasons  for  giving  to  this  body  complete  au- 
thority over  the  activities  and  freedom  of  those  who  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  accomplishments  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

(6)  The  proper  inspection  and  appraisal  of  the  work  of  the  school 
system  require  capacities  and  training  radically  different  from  those  of 
an  administrative  officer,  and  an  attitude  of  mind  inconsistent  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  performance  of  routine  tasks. 

(7)  The  members  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  the  community,  have  a  right  to  a  readiness  and  promptness 
in  the  working  of  the  administrative  machinery  not  possible  under  the 
present,  multiplicity  of  checks  and  balances  contained  in  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 
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Recommendation  n 

That  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  creation  of  a  Supenns- 
cry  Council  to  be  composed  of  the  City  Superintendent,  all  of  the  dis- 
trict superintendents,  and  a  selected  number  of  directors,  principals  of 
training  schools,  principals  of  high  schools,  principals  of  elementary 
schools,  and  representatives  from  the  teaching  staff  in  the  various  types 
and  grades  of  schools. 

To  this  Supervisory  Council  should  be  given  general  powers  and  di- 
rections with  regard  to  programs  of  study,  and  all  other  essential  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  methods  and  standards  of  instruction.  Until  such  a 
representative  board  is  charged  with  educational  responsibility,  the  city 
cannot  hope  to  secure  the  most  efficient  service,  nor  will  teachers  be 
given  a  degree  of  freedom  consistent  with  the  effective  performance  of  the 
duties  given  to  them.  In  support  of  this  proposition  the  following  may 
be  offered : 

( I )  As  already  argued  in  this  report,  the  effectiveness  of  the  con- 
trol of  a  school  system  is  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  there  is 
provision  for  cooperation  of  all  of  those  responsible  for  results.  The 
chief  evil  of  the  existing  scheme  of  control  is  to  be  found  in  the  disin- 
clination to  utilize  the  experience  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  and 
supervisors  who  always  make  up  the  advance  gxiard  of  stable  progress.^ 

*  On  May  26,  1012,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  officers  of  twenty-six  volun- 
tary associations  of  teachers : 

"My  dear  Sir: 

"Will  you  kindly  ^ive  me,  for  our  use  in  connection  with  the  School  Inquiry, 
the  aims  of  your  association  and  the  number  of  members,  and  a  brief  statement  of 
the  work  which  the  association  has  done  in  the  last  five  years? 

"Also,  will  you  kindly  let  me  know  what  consideration  has  been  given  to  your 
results  by  the  Department  of  Education — the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the 
Board  of  Education? 

"I  am  sending  a  letter  like  this  to  the  president  of  each  of  the  voluntary  asso- 
ciations of  teachers,  so  far  as  we  know  what  these  associations  are.  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  a  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience." 

Replies  were  received  from  eighteen  associations.  While  certain  of  these  organi- 
zations have  as  an  avowed  object  the  protection  and  advancement  of  the  material 
interests  of  their  members,  the  majority  aim  to  promote  the  educational  interests  of 
the  schools.  It  is  clearly  evident  from  Ihc  statements  made  as  to  the  objects  and 
work  of  the  associations  having  a  distinctly  professional  aim,  that  a  genuine  eflFort 
has  been  made  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  a  large  number  of  the  internal  problems  of 
the  schools,  but  that  the  school  authorities  have  not  sought  to  utilize  the  large  amount 
of  energy  and  interest  available.  The  following  paragraphs  from  the  replies  arc  sig- 
nificant in  this  connection : 

(a)  "Just  what  the  reception  of  such  resolutions  was  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
or  Board  of  Education  is  hard  to  say.  We  do  not  know.  In  general  the  communi- 
cations have  received  consideration  which  has  in  all  probability  been  much  oftencr 
favorable  than  unfavorable,  though  not  by  any  means  universally  so." 

(b)  "Some  of  our  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  authorities ;  but  these  were 
mainly  on  matters  of  minor  importance — matters  of  routine  administration.  Recom- 
mendations on  such  matters  as  salaries,  school  organization,  courses  of  study,  and  the 
like,  were  seldom  if  ever  adopted  wholly;  they  were  received  usually  with  a  promise 
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(2)  At  the  present  time  the  extent  to  which  the  members  of  the 
teaching  and  supervisory  staff  (district  superintendents,  directors,  and 
principals)  are  permitted  to  participate  in  the  making  of  the  internal 
policy  of  the  school  system  is  wholly  within  the  personal  choice  of  the 
City  Superintendent  or  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  If  participation  is 
desired,  it  is  requested*  or  commanded.  It  is  not  one  of  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff.  A 
truly  progressive  educational  policy  zvithin  the  school  system  requires 
that  cooperation  be  legalised.  No  schobl  system  fulfills  its  existence 
under  a  control  that  is  feudal  in  character. 

of  consideration,  and  possibly  exerted  some  influence  in  determining  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  the  matter." 

(c)  "From  the  Board  of  Education  we  asked  for  the  appointment  of  as  many  men  as 
possible  in  December,  191 1,  to  avoid  the  reduction  of  the  Equal  Pay  schedules.  This 
request  was  granted.  We  have  asked  many  other  favors  for  the  schools  which  we 
have  generally  received.  Save  from  the  passing  of  the  Equal  Pay  schedules  (in  which 
the  Board  of  Education  reduced  by  nearly  one-third  (1-3)  the  salaries  of  men  here- 
after to  be  employed  in  the  elementary  schools),  the  Board  of  Education  has  always 
given  our  requests  most  considerate  and  respectful  attention. 

"The  Board  of  Superintendents  has,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  to  deal  with 
♦  *  *  always  as  individuals.  Our  Association  is  loyal  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  but  with  no  reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of 
the  latter." 

(d)  "So  far  as  any  evidence  has  come  to  us,  no  attention  (not  even  acknowledg- 
ment) has  been  paid  by  the  Superintendents  to  any  of  the  a])0ve." 

(e)  "Our  Association  has  had  about  five  hundred  members  each  year,  and  our  work 
has  been — Opposition  to  a  decrease  in  the  salaries  of  our  members  in  order  to  secure 
'Equal  Pay' — A  study  of  Teachers*  Ratings  and  Promotions,  Clerical  Work,  Discipline, 
Correlation  between  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  and  Improvements  in  the  Course 
of  Study. 

"I  regret  to  state  that  very  little  consideration  has  been  given  us  in  the  above 
matters." 

(f)  "We  have  published  a  number  of  reports,  one  on  the  course  of  study  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  one  on  the  necessity  for  men  teachers,  one  on  supervision,  one  on 
congestion  in  the  city  schools,  and  others.  I  cannot  recall  that  one  of  these  reports 
ever  received  the  slightest  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  present  administrative 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Education,  although  most  of  these  efforts  were  most  favorably 
and  widely  commented  upon." 

(g)  "About  five  years  ago  we  received  a  formal  request  from  Superintendent  *  *  * 
that  we  formulate  a  course  of  study.  To  this  end  we  devoted  several  regular  and 
extra  meetings,  for  at  least  a  year,  and,  after  considerable  discussion  and  labor, 
agreed  upon  a  course  of  study   *   *   * 

"This  plan  was  submitted  to  Superintendent  *  *  ♦  and  to  *  *  ♦,  but  no 
action  was  taken  by  them.    In  fact,  it  was  never  heard  of  afterward." 

(h)  "So  far  as  I  recall  no  attempt  was  made  to  improve  conditions;  some  think 
merely  because  the  suggestion  originated  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top  of  the 
school  system." 

(i)  "But  within  the  past  five  or  six  years,  recommendations  and  suggestions  ad- 
dressed to  the  City  Superintendent  have  received  little  or  no  recognition— frequently 
not  even  acknowledgment.  In  some  cases,  however,  our  suggestions  have  seemed  to 
cause  the  authorities  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  to  act,  though  we  have  not  received  credit 
for  starting  the  action." 

(j)  "Every  recommendation  our  association  has  made  to  these  bodits  has  been 
received  in  the  most  kindly  spirit,  and  has  always  been  given  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration." 
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Recommendation  m 

That  there  be  established,  as  an  iutegral  part  of  the  system  of  school 
control,  a  Bureau  or  Division  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal. 

This  bureau  or  division  should  be  in  charge  of  a  chief  or  superin- 
tendent, who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
should  be  organized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  serve  as  the  cen- 
tral agency  for  the  gathering  and  interpretation  of  statistical  and  other 
data  with  reference  to  the  schools;  and  also  for  the  carrying  on  of 
such  investigations  as  are  necessary  for  the  rational  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  school  system.  It  should  bear  the  same  general  relation 
to  the  Department  of  Education  as  the  existing  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Investigation  and  Statistics  bears  to  the  Department  of  Finance. 

The  following  arguments  may  be  indicated : 

(i)  The  school  system  of  the  city  suffers  from  a  lack  of  definite, 
detailed  knowledge  of  its  own  working  and  its  own  cost.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,^  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  inspectorial  form 
of  control  has  been  recognized  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  And  even 
where  its  importance  is  recognized  officials  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  administrative  or  supervisory  duty  appraise  their  own  performances. 
Investigation  that  is  needed  is  not  carried  on  at  all. 

(2)  It  is  evident  that  one  of  two  things  will  result  in  the  immedi- 
ate future.  Either  the  work  indicated  for  this  proposed  bureau  will  be 
attempted  by  agencies  outside  of  the  school  system  or  else  there  must  be 
established,  within  the  school  system,  as  an  integral  part  of  its  organized 
control,  an  agency  properly  equipped  with  trained  investigators,  to  set 
forth  to  the  supervisory  and  administrative  officials  of  the  school  system, 
and  the  people  of  the  city,  those  essential  facts  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  intelligent  development  of  schools  and  of  public  sentiment.  Of  these 
alternatives  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  is  to  be  greatly  preferred.  No 
outside  agency  could  carry  forward  the  work  of  inspection,  of  formulat- 
ing impartial  judgments  of  results,  and  of  proposing  new  procedures 
without  much  friction  and  loss  of  energy. 

(3)  The  problems  of  public  education  in  New  York  City  are  not 
conventional  problems.  Many  of  the  more  pressing  ones  are  new  in  the 
social  and  educational  world.  They  cannot  be  solved  by  preconceptions, 
or  the  showing  of  hands.  In  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  situation  and 
causes  that  have  generated  these  problems  must  be  weighed  and  analyzed 
before  rational  and  permanent  solutions  can  be  found. 

Recommendation  IV 

That  the  Board  of  Examiners  be  reorganised  so  as  to  provide  for 
nine  members,  including  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ex  officio; 
the  service  of  the  eight  appointed  members  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  per- 

*  See  pp.  320-21. 
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mit  each  member  to  devote  every  fourth  year  to  supervisory,  or  other 
special  duty  in  the  school  system. 

The  eight  appointed  members  should  be  divided  into  four  classes  of 
two  each.  The  members  of  each  class  should  be  relieved,  in  regular  rota- 
tion, from  their  immediate  duties  as  examiners,  and  devote  one  year  to 
some  assignment  that  would  bring  them  into  direct  contact  with  schools 
and  the  teaching  staff  of  New  York  City  or  with  the  schools  of  other 
localities  and  countries.  Such  a  plan  would  mean  that,  during  any  year, 
there  would  be  six  active  members  of  the  board.  We  regard  this 
recommendation  by  us  as  fundamental  to  the  continued  effectiveness  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  for  the  following  reasons : 

( 1 )  It  would  inhibit  the  well-recognized  tendency  of  such  examin- 
ing bodies  to  become  isolated  from  the  situations  under  their  control. 

(2)  It  would  permit  the  members  of  the  board  to  study  the  needs 
of  instruction  to  the  end  of  bringing  about  more  effective  relationships 
between  the  formal  examinations  for  licensing  and  the  performances 
within  the  school. 

(3)  It  would  provide  for  a  higher  degree  of  specialization  of  effort  • 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  board.     The  range  and  variety  of 
examinations  now  necessary  to  be  given  to  determine  the  special  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers  are  large  enough  to  tax  the  capacity  of  six  examiners. 
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Appendix  A 
By-Laws  Governing  the  Organization  of  Elementary  Schools 

Previous  to  January  i,  1912,  the  organization  and  supervision  of  ele^ 
mentary  schools,  as  provided  for  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Educa^ 
tion,  were  as  follows} 

Organization  of  Elementary  Schools 

"Sec.  51.  I.  Each  elementary  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes. 
A  class  shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  number  of  pupils,  whether  of  like 
grade  or  not,  placed  under  the  care  of  one  teacher." 

"2.  For  purposes  of  organization  and  supervision,  elementary 
schools  shall  be  divided  into  the  following  orders : 

First  Order :    Schools  having  forty-eight  or  niore  classes. 

Second  Order:  Schools  having  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
seven  classes. 

Third  Order:  Schools  having  from  twelve  to  twenty-seven 
classes.  (When  necessary  a  group  of  small  schools  may  be 
regarded  as  a  school  of  the  third  order.) 

Fourth  Order :    Schools  having  from  six  to  eleven  classes. 

Fifth  Order :    School  having  less  than  six  classes." 
'By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1911,  pp.  65  ff. 
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"3.  The  number  of  classes  in  a  school  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  The  number  of  teachers  shall  not  exceed  the 
number  of  classes  except  as  determined  in  this  section.  Subject  to  the 
approval  and  direction  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  principal 
shall  assign  teachers  to  class  duty,  unless  increase  or  diminution  of 
salary  is  involved  in  such  assignment." 

"4.  All  schools  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  orders  shall  be  placed 
under  the  administration  of  a  principal  (a  person  holding  a  principal's 
license),  who  shall  not  be  required  to  teach  a  class,  but  this  provision  as 
to  license  shall  not  affect  the  status  of  persons  appointed  as  principals 
prior  to  February  3,  1902,  and  now  serving  in  such  capacity." 

"5.  Each  school  of  the  fourth  order  (unless  grouped,  as  provided 
in  subdivision  2  of  this  section)  shall  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  teacher, 
with  the  rank  of  assistant  to  principal,  who  may  be  required,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  to  teach  a  class.  Such  teacher 
in  charge  shall  hold  an  assistant  to  principal  (head  of  department),  or  a 
higher  license,  and  shall  be  regularly  appointed  for  the  district  in  which 
such  school  of  the  fourth  order  is  situated,  and  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
charge  of  such  school  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents " 

"6.  Schools  of  the  fifth  order  (unless  grouped,  as  provided  in  sub- 
division 2  of  this  section)  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  teacher  assig^ned 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  who  shall  be  designated  the  senior 
teacher " 

"7.  In  schools  of  the  first  order,  containing  fifty-eight  or  more 
classes,  two  teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  of  classes  may  be  ap- 
pointed, in  schools  of  the  first  order  containing  less  than  fifty-eight 
classes,  and  in  schools  of  the  second  and  third  orders,  one  teacher  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  classes  may  be  appointed;  such  teachers  shall 
teach  classes  in  the  absence  of  class  teachers,  and  shall  perform  such 
clerical  work  as  the  principal  may  determine.  A  person  holding  a  sub- 
stitute license,  or  a  higher  license,  but  not  eligible  for  appointment  as  a 
regular  teacher,  may  be  assigned  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  as  an 
additional  teacher  for  a  specified  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year.  (As 
amended  May  27,  1903;  January  22,  1908;  January  13,  1909;  and  No- 
vember 24,  1909,  to  take  effect  January  i,  1910.)" 

"8.  In  schools  of  the  first  order  two  assistants  to  the  principal,  and 
in  schools  of  the  second  order  one  assistant  to  the  principal,  may  be  ap- 
pointed, who  shall  perform  such  supervisory,  teaching,  and  clerical  work 
as  the  principal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
shall  direct.  In  a  school  of  over  sixty-seven  classes  a  third  assistant  to 
the  principal  may  be  appointed.  Such  assistant  to  the  principal  shall  hold 
a  head  of  department  or  a  higher  license." 

"9.  In  schools  of  the  third  order,  in  which  one  principal  has  charge 
of  an  elementary  school  and  a  high  school  department,  there  may  be  one 
assistant  to  principal  for  the  elementary  school,  if  it  has  twelve  or  more 
classes." 
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Section  51  of  the  by-lazvs  (subdkisions  2,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  p),  as 
aniettded  December  2/,  ipii,  and  January  10,  1912,  became  effective 
January  i,  1912,^ 

"2.  When  necessary,  a  group  of  schools  may  be  regarded  as  one 
school  organization. 

"3.  The  number  of  classes  in  a  school  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  The  number  of  regular  teachers,  including  the 
number  of  teachers  of  special  branches  who  may  be  assigned  to  service 
exclusively  in  a  given  school,  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  classes,  ex- 
cept as  determined  in  this  section.  Subject  to  the  approval  and  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  principal  shall  assign  teachers  to 
class  duty,  unless  increase  or  diminution  of  salary  is  involved  in  such 
assignment. 

"4.  A  school  having  eighteen  or  more  classes,  unless  grouped  with 
other  schools,  as  provided  in  subdivision  2  of  this  section,  shall  be  placed 
under  the  administration  of  a  principal  (a  person  holding  a  principal's 
license,  or  who  was,  prior  to  January  i,  191 2,  officially  recognized  as  an 
elementary  school  principal),  who  shall  not  be  required  to  teach  a  class. 

"5.  A  school  having  from  six  to  seventeen  classes,  in  which  there 
IS  any  grade  above  the  6B,  unless  grouped  with  other  schools,  as  provided 
in  subdivision  2  of  this  section,  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  head 
teacher,  who  shall  be  relieved  from  teaching  a  class,  or  of  an  assistant 
to  principal  (head  of  department),  or  a  person  holding  a  higher  license. 
A  school  having  from  six  to  seventeen  classes  of  grades  below  the  7A, 
unless  grouped  with  other  schools,  as  provided  in  subdivision  2  of  this 
section,  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  an  assistant  to  principal  (head  of 
department),  or  a  person  holding  a  higher  license,  who  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  the  teacher  in  charge,  and  who  may  be  required,  at.  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  to  teach  a  class. 

"6.  A  school  having  fewer  than  six  classes,  unless  grouped  with 
other  schools,  as  provided  in  subdivision  2  of  this  section,  shall  be 
placed  in  charge  of  a  regular  teacher,  who  shall  be  designated  as  the 
senior  teacher.  Whenever  the  number  of  classes  in  a  school  shall  be  in- 
creased above  the  limit  named  in  this  subdivision  the  assignment  and 
designation  of  the  person  in  charge  of  such  school  shall  immediately 
terminate. 

"7.  To  schools  having  twelve  or  more  classes,  one  teacher  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  classes,  such  teacher  to  be  known  as  an  additional 
teacher,  may  be  assigned ;  to  school  having  fifty-eight  or  more  classes  two 
teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  of  classes  may  be  assigned ;  such  addi- 

*  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  191 1,  pp.  65  ff. 
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tional  teachers  shall  teach  classes  in  the  absence  of  class  teachers,  and 
shall  perform  such  clerical  work  as  the  principal  may  require.  A  person 
holding  a  substitute  license,  or  a  higher  elementary  school  license,  may 
be  assigned  as  such  additional  teacher.  The  assignment  of  all  such  ad- 
ditional teachers  shall  be  for  a  specified  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year. 

"8.  In  schools  having  twenty-eight  or  more  classes  one  assistant  to 
principal,  and  in  schools  having  forty-eight  or  more  classes  two  assistants 
to  principal  may  be  appointed,  who  shall  perform  such  supervisory  teach- 
ing, and  clerical  work  as  the  principal  shall  direct,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.     (As  amended  January  lo,  1912.) 

"9.  In  schools  having  from  twelve  to  twenty-seven  classes,  in  which 
one  principal  has  charge  of  an  elementary  school  and  a  high  school 
department,  there  may  be  one  assistant  to  principal  for  the  elementary 
school  if  it  has  twelve  or  more  classes." 


Appendix  B 

Salary  Schedules:   Supervisory  Staff  of  Elementary  Schools^ 
Old — Prior  to  January  i,  19 12 

Elementary  Schools — Principals  and  Heads  of  Departments 

"8.  Principals  and  branch  principals  of  schools  of  not  less  than 
twelve  (12)  classes,  including  schools  having  high  school  departments, 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule : 

Schedule   I 

(a)  (b) 

Year  of  Service.  Women.  Men. 

First  c $1,750  $2,750 

Second   2,000  3,000 

Third  2,250  3,250 

Fourth  2,500  3,500 

"The  minimum  salary  for  women  shall  be  $1,750;  the  maximum 
salary  for  women  shall  be  $2,500;  the  rate  of  annual  increase  shall  be 
$250.  The  minimum  salary  for  men  shall  be  $2,750,  the  maximum  sal- 
ary for  men  shall  be  $3,500;  the  rate  of  annual  increase  shall  be  $250. 
No  increase  for  any  year,  however,  shall  be  made  unless  the  service  of 
the  principal  or  branch  principal  shall  have  been  approved,  after  inspec- 
tion and  investigation,  as  fit  and  meritorious  by  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  superintendents." 

"A  principal  of  a  school  with  a  high  school  department,  having  super- 
vision of  not  less  than  twenty-five  teachers  in  the  aggregate  (elementary 
and  high  school),  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  salary  provided  in 

^By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  191 1.    pp.  113  ff. 
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Schedule  I,  the  sum  of  $500  per  annum.  Whenever,  by  reason  of  con- 
solidation, or  other  cause,  such  school  shall  cease  to  be  a  school  of  the 
kind  described  in  this  paragraph,  such  additional  salary  shall  cease. 
(This  paragraph  was  adopted  December  12,  1906,  to  take  effect  Febru- 
ary I,  1907.) 

"9.  Teachers  in  charge  of  schools  of  the  fourth  order — less  than 
twelve  (12)  classes  but  not  less  than  six  (6)  classes,  and  assistants  to 
principals  (heads  of  departments) — shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
following  schedule : 

Schedule   II 

Year  of  Gross  Service.  (a)                            (b) 

Ninth  $i>400  $2,100 

Tenth  1,500                          2^50 

Eleventh   1,600                           2,400 

"The  minimum  salary  for  women  shall  be  $1,400;  the  maximum 
$1,600;  and  the  rate  of  annual  increase  $100.  The  minimum  salary  for 
men  shall  be  $2,100;  the  maximum  $2,400;  and  the  rate  of  annual  in- 
crease $150. 

"No  person  shall  be  appointed  under,  or  promoted  to,  Schedule  II,  or 
have  a  claim  to  salary  therein,  who  has  not  had  at  least  eight  (8)  years 
of  experience  as  a  class  teacher. 

"In  an  independent  school  of  the  fifth  order  (less  than  six  (6) 
classes)  a  senior  teacher,  duly  designated  as  such,  if  a  female,  shall  re- 
ceive, in  addition  to  the  regular  salary,  $100  per  annum  while  serving  in 
such  capacity." 

(As  amended  May  2.7,  1903,  and  December  27,  1905.) 

New 

Under  the  schedules  of  teachers'  salaries  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  902  of  the  Law  of 
jpji  (Equal  Salary  Law),  the  following  apply  to  the  supervisory  staff 
of  elementary  schools.^ 

"13.  Principals  of  schools  of  eighteen  (18)  or  more  classes,  includ- 
ing schools  having  high  school  departments,  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  following  schedule : 

Schedule   A 
Year  of  Service. 

First $2,300 

Second   2,540 

Third  2,780 

Fourth  3,020 

Fifth   3»26o 

Sixth    3,500 

(Schedule  II,  May  17,   19 ii.) 

*  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  191 1.     Supplement  pp.  8-10. 
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"Under  this  schedule  the  minimum  salary  shall  be  $2,300 ;  the  maxi- 
mum $3,500;  and  the  rate  of  annual  increase  $240.  No  increase  for  any 
year,  however,  shall  be  made  unless  the  service  of  the  principal  or 
branch  principal  shall  have  been  approved,  after  inspection  and  investiga- 
tion, as  fit  and  meritorious  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  superintendents. 

"A  principal  of  a  school  with  a  high  school  department,  having 
supervision  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  teachers  in  the  aggregate  (ele- 
mentary and  high  school),  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  salary 
provided  in  Schedule  A,  the  sum  of  $500  per  annum.  Whenever, 
by  reason  of  consolidation,  or  other  cause,  such  school  shall  cease  to  be 
a  school  of  the  kind  described  in  this  paragraph,  such  additional  salary 
shall  cease. 

''The  principal  of  a  probationary  school  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  Schedule  A.     (This  paragraph  was  adopted  December  27,  191 1.) 

"Schools  having  from  six  (6)  to  seventeen  (17)  classes  in  which 
there  are  grades  above  the  6B  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  head  teacher, 
who  shall  be  relieved  from  teaching  a  class,  or  of  an  assistant  to  principal 
(head  of  department),  or  a  person  holding  a  higher  license,  and  the 
person  so  placed  in  charge  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  Schedule  B3. 
(As  amended  December  27,  191 1.) 

"Schools  having  from  six  (6)  to  seventeen  (17)  classes,  provided 
such  schools  have  no  grade  above  the  6B,  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  a 
person  holding  a  license  as  assistant  to  principal  (head  of  department), 
or  a  higher  license,  who  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  Schedule  B3. 

"In  an  independent  school  of  less  than  six  (6)  classes  a  senior 
teacher,  duly  designated  as  such,  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
salary,  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  annum  while  serving  in  such 
capacity." 

Schedules  B3  and  B4 


B3 

Assistants 

to  Principals 

B4 

(Heads  of 

Head 

Departments). 

Teachers. 

Year  of 

Service. 

First  

Second   

Third  

Fourth    

Fifth 

Sixth    $1,060 

Seventh    1,180 

Eighth    1,300 

Ninth    $2,100  1,420 

Tenth    2,250  1,540 

Eleventh   2,400  1,660 

Twelfth  1,780 

Thirteenth    1,900 

Fourteenth    2,020 

Fifteenth    2,140 

Sixteenth    2,260 

Increment  $150  $120 

[See  Schedules  I  (a),  I  (b),  I  (c),  and  I  (d).  May  //,  1911.] 
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"Under  Schedule  B3,  the  minimum  salary  shall  be  $2,100  per  an- 
num; the  maximum  $2,400;  and  the  rate  of  annual  increase  $150.  No 
one  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  under  said  schedule  who  has  not  been 
credited  with  eight  years  of  experience  in  elementary  schools. 

*'Under  Schedule  B4  the  minimum  salary  shall  be  $1,069  P^^  annum; 
the  maximum  $2,260;  and  the  rate  of  annual  increase  $120.  No  one 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  under  said  schedule  who  has  not  been  credited 
with  five  years  of  experience  in  elementary  schools. 

"Assistants  to  principals  (heads  of  departments)  shall  be  appointed 
only  to  supervise  grades  below  the  7A. 

"Head  teachers  shall  be  appointed  only  for  service  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  English,  mathematics,  history  and  civics,  and  geography 
and  science  in  schools  having  not  less  than  twelve  classes  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  year  grades,  organized  on  the  departmental  plan." 


Appendix  C 
.  Form  for  Monthly  Report  of  District  Superintendents 

Department  of  Education 

The  City  of  Xew  York 

School  Districts 

Borough  of 

District  Superintendent's  1 

Director's  and  Assistant  Director's     Report  for  the  Month  ending 191 

Inspector's  , 

Schools  visited  for  purposes  of  supervision 
during  the  month. 

Conferences  with  principals. 

(Give  time,  place  and  subject  of  conferences.) 

Conferences  with  teachers. 

(Give  time,  place  and  subject  of  conferences.) 

Duties  performed  on  special  assignment. 

Absences  from  duty. 

(Give  dates  of  absence  and  duration  of  absence 
in  each  case.) 

Results  accomplished  by  principals  in 
accordance  with  recommendations. 

New  recommendations. 

Signed 


District  Superintendent. 

Director  of 

Assistant  Director  of . . . . 
Inspector  of , 
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Appendix  D 

Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 

Department  of  Education,  the  City  of  New  York 


Thursday,  January  19,  19 11 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  was  held  at  2 
o'clock  P.  M.  at  the  Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Present — Mr.  Maxwell,  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Edson,  Haaren, 
Meleney^  O'Brien,  Shallow,  Stevens,  Straubenmuller,  and 
Walsh. 

The  Minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  January  5th  were  approved. 

Communications 
The  Chairman  presented  the  following: 

i.^  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  transmittmg 
copies  of  certain  reports  which  were  adopted  by  that  board  at  its  meet- 
ing on  the  nth  inst. 

Ordered  to  be  noted  in  the  Minutes  and  placed  on  file. 

2.  From  Agatha  Branigan,  of  Public  School  43,  Brooklyn,  re- 
questing the  board  to  reconsider  its  action  of  October  6th  last  in  disap- 
proving her  services  for  the  seventh  year. 

Referred  to  Mr.  Meleney. 

3.  From  Clara  C.  Schmitt,  of  Public  School  170  Primary,  Manhat- 
tan, requesting  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  from  January  loth,  for 
restoration  of  health. 

4.  From  Jessie  N.  Goode,  of  Public  School  102,  Brooklyn,  request- 
ing a  leave  of  absence  from  February  6th  until  June  ist,  for  purposes  of 
study. 

5.  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, writing  at  the  request  of  E.  A.  Farnsworth,  a  teacher  in  Public 
School  12,  Richmond,  suggesting  that  her  leave  of  absence  be  extended 
until  June  ist,  in  order  that  she  may  complete  the  course  of  study  for  a 
special  diploma  in  domestic  science. 

6.  From  Associate  City  Superintendent  Shallow,  with  reference 
to  a  slight  accident  which  occurred  in  the  cooking  room  of  Public  School 
168  Girls,  Manhattan,  and  submitting  a  suggestion  that  wire  gauze 
netting  be  placed  in  front  of  the  cooking  stoves  and  that  a  fire  ex- 
tinguisher be  provided  for  each  cooking  room. 

The  foregoing  communications  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
School  Management. 

*  Each  separate  item  has  been  numbered  for  convenience  of  reference  (E.  C.  R) 
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7.  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  referring  for  re- 
port, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools,  a  communi- 
cation from  Max  Aronson  and  other  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  Public 
School  29,  ManhattaH,  requesting  the  establishment  of  an  8B  class  in  that 
school,  in  order  that  their  children  may  complete  the  elementary  school 
course  in  that  school  and  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  Public  School  44,  which 
is  some  distance  from  their  homes. 

Referred  to  Mr.  Straubenmuller. 

8.  From  Imogene  E.  Hawes,  of  Public  School  78,  Manhattan,  re- 
questing that  her  leave  of  absence  for  restoration  of  health  be  terminated 
and  that  she  be  permitted  to  resume  duty  on  February  ist. 

Referred  to  Mr.  Edson. 

9.  From  Kate  A.  Condon,  principal  of  Public  School  i,  Brooklyn, 
requesting  a  change  in  the  assignment  of  an  additional  teacher  in  that 
school. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Nomination,  Transfer,  and  Assign- 
ment. 

10.  From  the  Edison  Manufacturing  Company,  offering  at  a  special 
price  their  Underwriter  Projector  for  producing  moving  pictures. 

From  The  Laemmle  Film  Service,  submitting  a  list  of  moving  pic- 
tures for  use  in  the  public  schools. 

The  foregoing  communications  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study. 

11.  From  Anna  L.  Phillips,  applying  for  the  position  of  principal 
of  the  proposed  new  high  school  to  be  known  as  the  Bay  Ridge  High 
School,  Brooklyn. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  High  Schools. 

12.  From  Robert  Jansen,  stating  that  he  and  members  of  his  fam- 
ily have  seen  groups  of  children  waiting  around  two  public  schools  be- 
tween 8.15  and  8.30  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  doors  were  closed, 
and  suggesting  that  the  doors  be  opened  in  order  that  the  children 
may  enter  the  schools  when  they  arrive  early. 

Referred  to  the  appropriate  division  superintendents  for  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  schools  mentioned,  and  to  the  Committee  on  School  Man- 
agement to  report  if  any  additional  amendments  to  the  by-laws  are  nec- 
essary, or  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  these  occurrences  in 
other  parts  of  the  city. 


Reports  of  Standing  Committees 
The  Committee  on  High  Schools  submitted  the  following  reports : 

13.  (i)     Recommending  the  granting  of  leaves  of  absence  without 
l)ay  to  certain  teachers  in  high  schools. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

14.  (2)     Relative  to  the  accommodations  in  the  Commercial  High 
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School,  and  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  course  of 
study  for  boys  in  the  Bushwick  High  School,  with  the  following  resolu- 
tion attached: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  recommends 
that  pupils  applying  for  admission  to  the  Commercial  High 
School  of  Brooklyn,  who  reside  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  bor- 
ough, may  be  admitted  to  the  Bushwick  High  School,  and  that  the 
commercial  course  which  is  now  offered  therein  may  be  opened 
to  boys. 
Adopted. 

15.  (3)  Recommending  the  transfer  of  certain  high  school  teach- 
ers. 

The  principals  of  the  high  schools  affected  were  notified  to  be  present, 
in  accordance  with  Section  1090  of  the  Charter. 

The  resolution  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

16.  (4)  Recommending  the  nomination  of  certain  persons  for 
service  in  the  high  schools. 

The  principals  of  the  high  schools  affected  were  notified  to  be  pres- 
ent, in  accordance  with  Section  1090  of  the  Charter. 

This  report  was  very  carefully  considered,  and  certain  changes  were 
decided  upon. 

The  resolution  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Committee,  as  changed, 
was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Training  Schools  submitted  the  following  reports : 

17.  (i)  Recommending  the  nomination  of  a  certain  person  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

The  principal  of  this  school  Avas  notified  to  be  present,  in  accordance 
with  Section  1090  of  the  Charter. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

18.  (2)  Recommending  the  denial  of  an  application  from  a  teacher 
in  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers  to  be  excused  with  pay 
for  certain  absence  in  December  last. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

19.  (3)  Recommending  the  excuse  with  pay  of  certain  absences 
during  December  last  of  teachers  in  training  schools  for  teachers. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  w^as  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  submitted  the  following  reports : 

20.  (i)  Recommending  the  nomination  of  a  certain  person  for 
service  in  an  Evening  High  School. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

21.  (2)  Relative  to  the  sessions  of  Evening  School  88,  Queens, 
with  the  following  resolution  attached : 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  Section  55,  paragraph  3, 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Committee  on  Spe- 
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cial  Schools  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  requested  to  permit  the  sessions 
of  Evening  School  88,  Queens,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings,  omitting  Monday  evening, 
on  account  of  a  lecture  which  is  given  by  the  Department  of  Lec- 
tures on  said  evening,  which  would  interfere  with  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  evening  school. 
Adopted. 

22.  (3)  Recommending  the  designation  of  a  certain  teacher  as 
registrar  in  an  evening  school,  with  the  following  resolution  attached : 

Resolved,  That  Joseph  Busto  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  designated 
to  act  as  registrar  in  Evening  School  158,  Brooklyn,  for  the  sea- 
son of  1910-1911. 
Adopted. 

23.  The  Committee  on  Compulsory  Education  submitted  a  report 
containing  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  service  of  Josephine  Fernandas,  attend- 
ance officer,  be  approved  as  fit  and  meritorious  for  the  sixth  year, 
to  take  effect  January  i,  191 1. 

Resolved,  That  the  service  of  David  Wangrow,  attendance 
officer,  be  approved  as  fit  and  meritorious  for  the  first  year,  to 
take  effect  January  17,  191 1. 
Adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Vacation  Schools,  and  Playgrounds  and  Recrea- 
tion Centers  submitted  the  following  reports : 

24.  ( I )  Recommending  the  nomination  of  certain  persons  for  ser- 
vice in  Evening  Recreation  Centers,  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  resigna- 
tions. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

25.  (2)  Recommending  the  establishment  of  a  license  for  teachers 
of  singing  in  recreation  centers,  with  the  following  resolution  attached : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  hereby  recom- 
mends to  the  Board  of  Examiners  that  a  license  be  granted,  to  be 
known  as  "Teacher  of  Singing,"  in  the  recreation  centers. 
Adopted. 

Mr.  Haaren  requested  to  be  recorded  as  voting  in  the  negative  upon 
the  foregoing  resolution. 

26.  (3)  Recommending  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  to  provide 
for  the  opening  of  school  playgrounds  from  3.30  to  6  o'clock  P.  M.,  and 
compensation  for  teachers  who  serve  in  them. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  School  Management. 
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27.  (4)  Recommending  the  nomination  of  a  teacher  of  swimming. 
The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Vocational  Schools  and  Classes  for  Defectives 
submitted  the  following  reports : 

28.  (i)  Relative  to  the  admission  of  certain  children  to  the  East 
Side  Free  School  for  Crippled  Children,  which  is  an  annex  to  Public 
School  2,  Manhattan,  and  suggesting  that  the  Committee  on  Elementary 
Schools  be  asked  to  render  a  decision  in  the  matter. 

Laid  over. 

29.  (2)  Relative  to  the  assignment  of  certain  persons  to  service  In 
the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  with  the  following  resolution  at- 
tached : 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  Acting  Principal  of  the  Man- 
hattan Trade  School  for  Girls  in  assigning  Viola  Coen  and  Nellie 
G.  Newman  as  substitute  teacher  clerks  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  ap- 
proved. 
Adopted. 

The  Committee  on  School  Management  submitted  the  following  re- 
ports : 

30.  ( I )  Recommending  the  granting  of  a  leave  of  absence  without 
pay  to  a  teacher  of  physical  training. 

Referred  again  to  the  Committee. 

31.  (2)  Recommending  the  disapproval  of  the  action  of  Local 
School  Boards  in  approving  applications  from  certain  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary schools  to  be  excused  with  pay  for  certain  absences  during  1910. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

32.  (3)  Recommending  the  excuse  with  pay  of  certain  absences 
during  1910  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

33.  (4)  Recommending  the  excuse  with  pay  of  certain  absences 
during  the  current  year  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

34.  (5)  Recommending  the  granting  of  leaves  of  absence  without 
pay  to  certain  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

35.  (6)  Recommending  certain  amendments  to  the  by-laws,  with 
the  following  resolutions  attached : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  recommends  to 
the  Board  of  Education  the  repeal  of  Section  94a  of  the  by-laws. 

Resolved,  That  Subdivision  i  of  Section  66  be  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  in  the  list  of  vocational  or  trade  school  li- 
censes the  line  reading :    "Teacher  of  non-vocational  subjects." 
Adopted.  .{ 
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36.  The  Committee  on  School  Management  presented  reports  from 
the  division  superintendents  upon  the  services  of  certain  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  1091  of  the 
Charter. 

After  some  consideration  the  services  of  the  following-named  teach- 
ers were  declared  fit  and  meritorious  for  the  years  indicated : 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Ybab 

7th 

12th 

12th 

12th 

12th 

12th 

,7th 

7th 

7th 

7th 

7th 

12th 

12th 

4th 

12th 

7th 
7th 
Ist 
7th 

The  services  of  the  following-named  teachers  were  disapproved : 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Year 

12th 
7th 

7th 

7th 

The  case  of  Margaret  M.  Walsh,  of  Public  School  70,  Manhattan, 
was  referred  to  Mr.  Shallow  for  special  report. 

37.  The  Committee  on  Nomination,  Transfer,  and  Assignment  sub- 
mitted the  following  reports: 

(i )  Recommending  the  transfer  of  certain  elementary  school  teach- 
ers. 

The  principals  and  district  superintendents  were  notified  to  be  pres- 
ent, in  accordance  with  Section  1090  of  the  Charter. 

38.  Miss  Ella  A.  Froeligh,  assistant  to  principal  in  Public  School 
3,  Manhattan,  appeared  before  the  board  and  protested  against  her 
transfer  from  that  school,  giving  her  reasons  therefor. 


School 

Name 

30 

I.  Irving  Bamett 

30 

Eugenia  L.  Loos 

150 

Loretta  I.  Tartt 

10  P. 

Carolyn  E.  Field 

BOROUQH  OF  QXTEENS 

2 

Cara  Carson 

4 

Helen  M.  Hoffman 

7 

Ellen  I.  Santry 

17 

William  C.  Mayer 

78 

Cora  A.  Hare 

20 

Eliakim  R.  Pieroe 

27 

Grace  L.  Hulse 

49 

Elsie  M.  Thome 

50 

Leonore  Pedley 

German 

Hugo  Felsner 

BoRouQH  OF  Richmond 

15 

Mary  Harrigan 

18 

Lucy  S.  Seaman 
William  Halloran 

20 

Gennan 

Nathan  Wolf 

13 

Etta  G.  Connolly 

School 

Namid 

160 

Catherine  T.  M.  Corrigan 

183 

Bella  Cohn 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

10 

Charles  H.  Carroll 

Borough  of  Richmond 

6 

Esther  Smith 
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William  E.  Grady,  principal  of  Public  School  64,  Manhattan,  was 
present  and  was  heard  with  reference  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  an  as- 
sistant to  principal  to  his  school. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  strike  the  name  of  Ella  A. 
Froeligh  from  the  report. 

39.  Peter  C.  Ritchie,  assistant  to  principal  in  Public  School  3,  Man- 
hattan, appeared  before  the  board  and  requested  that  he  be  not  trans- 
ferred from  that  school. 

Michael  E.  Devlin,  principal  of  Public  School  8,  Manhattan,  was 
present,  and  was  heard  with  reference  to  the  proposed  exchange  of  Am- 
brose Cort  for  Peter  C.  Ritchie. 

The  report  was  very  carefully  considered,  and  certain  changes  were 
decided  upon. 

The  resolution  attached  to  the  report,  as  changed,  was  then  adopted. 

40.  (2)  Recommending  the  nomination  of  certain  persons  as  teach- 
ers in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  principals  and  district  superintendents  were  notified  to  be  pres- 
ent, in  accordance  with  Section  1090  of  the  Charter. 
The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

41.  (3)  Recommending  the  transfer  of  certain  elementary  school 
principals. 

John  H.  Grotecloss,  Jr.,  principal  of  Public  School  11,  Manhattan, 
was  present  and  was  heard  with  reference  to  his  proposed  transfer  to 
the  principalship  of  Public  School  26,  Manhattan. 

The  resolution  attached  to  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

42.  (4)  Recommending  the  nomination  of  a  certain  person  as  prin- 
cipal of  an  elementary  school. 

The  resolutions  attached  to  this  report  were  adopted. 

43.  (5)  Recommending  the  transfer  of  Sidney  M.  Fuerst  from 
Public  School  55,  Brooklyn,  to  the  principalship  of  Public  School  2 
Boys,  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Haaren  raised  the  point  of  order  that  this  proposed  transfer 
does  not  properly  come  before  the  board,  and  that,  if  Mr.  Fuerst  is  a 
principal  in  excess  in  Public  School  55,  Brooklyn,  he  should  be  assigned 
to  another  school  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  Chairman  ruled  that  this  point  of  order  was  not  well  taken. 

The  resolution  attached  to  the  report  of  the  committee  was  then 
adopted. 

44.  (6)  Recommending  the  nomination  of  certain  persons  as  teach- 
-crs  of  shop  work  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  resolutions  attached  to  this  report  were  adopted. 

45.  (7)  Recommending  the  nomination  of  certain  persons  as  as- 
sistants to  principals  in  elementary  schools. 

The  principals  and  district  superintendents  were  notified  to  be  pres- 
ent, in  accordance  with  Section  1090  of  the  Charter. 
The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 
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46.  (8)  Recommending  the  granting  of  the  request  of  a  certain 
Schedule  IV  teacher  to  be  assigned  to  duty  in  Schedule  III. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

47.  (9)  Recommending  that  a  certain  teacher  now  serving  in 
Schedule  III  be  restored  to  duty  in  Schedule  IV. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

48.  (10)  Recommending  the  transfer  of  a  certain  Schedule  IV 
teacher  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  Schedule  III. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

Reports  of  Superintendents  on  Matters  Referred 

49.  Mr.  Meleney,  to-  whom  was  referred,  on  December  ist,  the 
communication  from  the  principal  of  Public  School  24,  Brookl)m,  re- 
questing permission  to  change  the  hours  of  session  of  the  afternoon  kin- 
dergarten class  in  that  school,  submitted  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  principals  of  the  following  schools  in 
Brooklyn  be  permitted  to  begin  the  sessions  of  the  afternoon 
kindergartens  at  12.30  and  close  the  same  at  3  o'clock: 

Public  Schools  24  and  31. 
Adopted. 

50.  Mr.  Shallow,  who  was  requested,  on  January  5th,  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  the  services  of  Katherine  Rysfn,  of  Public  School 
122,  Manhattan,  submitted  a  report  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  recom- 
mended the  approval  of  Miss  Ryan's  services. 

It  was  regularly  moved  and  adopted  that  the  services  of  Katherine 
Ryan,  of  Public  School  122,  Manhattan,  be  approved  as  fit  and  meritori- 
ous for  the  7th  year. 

51.  Mr.  Edson,  to  whom  was  referred,  at  this  meeting,  the  request 
of  Imogene  E.  Hawes  to  have  her  leave  of  absence  terminated,  submitted 
a  report  containing  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  leave  of  absence,  without  pay,  granted  to 
Imogene  E.  Hawes,  of  P.  S.  78,  Manhattan,  from  October  i, 
1910,  to  March  31,  191 1,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  terminated 
on  January  31,  191 1. 

Adopted. 

New  Business 

Mr.  Edson  offered  the  following: 

52.  (i)  Resolved,  That  the  principals  of  the  following 
schools  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized  to  change  the  num- 
ber of  classes  in  their  schools,  as  indicated  below : 
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Borough  of  the  Bronx 

nxjicber  of 

Classes  Changed  Additional                          Classes 

P.  S.                      From           To  Classes  Discontinued 

12                            23               24  11A-6B                                

37                            51               51  4E                                 4  1A-6B 

Adopted. 

53.  (2)  A  report  recommending  the  reassignment  of  certain  teach- 
ers in  Public  School  43  Primary,  Manhattan. 

Approved. 

54.  Mr.  Shallow  submitted  a  report  recommending  the  reassign- 
ment of  certain  teachers  in  Public  Schools  74  Primary,  121,  and  135, 
Manhattan. 

Approved. 

55.  Mr.  Shallow  presented  a  communication  from  District  Super- 
intendent Jameson  with  reference  to  the  services  of  Mabel  L.  Hooper,  of 
Public  School  168  Primary,  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Shallow  moved  that  the  board  reconsider  its  action  of  Novem- 
ber 3d  in  disapproving  without  prejudice  the  services  of  Mabel  L. 
Hooper,  of  Public  School  168  Primary,  Manhattan,  for  the  7th  year. 

This  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Walsh  moved  that  the  services  of  Mabel  L.  Hooper,  of  Public 
School  168  Primary,  Manhattan,  be  approved  as  fit  and  meritorious  for 
the  seventh  year,  as  of  November  3,  19 10. 

This  motion  was»duly  seconded  and  adopted. 

56.  Mr.  Walsh  submitted  a  report  recommending  the  reassign- 
ment of  a  teacher  in  Public  School  158,  Brooklyn. 

Approved. 

57.  Mr.  Straubenmuller  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  principals  of  the  following  schools,  and 
they  hereby  are,  authorized  to  change  the  number  of  classes  in 
their  schools  as  indicated  below : 

Adopted. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Number  of 

Classes  Changed  Additional  Classes 

P.  S.                       From           To  Classes  Discontinusd 

31                             64               52  1  lA,  1 5A 

88                             43                40  3  1A 

160                             50                49  1  1A-6B 

114                            61               61  13A  ISA 

58.  Mr.  Meleney  offered  the  following: 

(i)  Resolved,  That  the  principals  of  the  following  schools 
be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized  to  change  the  number  of 
classes  in  their  schools,  as  indicated  below : 
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Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Number  of 

Classbs  Chanqbd  Additional  Classes 

P.  S.                      From           To  Classes  Discontinued 

15                            32               34  1 3B,  1 7A-8A  

68                            25               25  2E  2 1A-6B 

155                            49               50  15B  

Adopted. 

59.  (2)  A  report  recommending  the  reassignment  of  certain  teach- 
ers in  Public  Schools  8,  20,  24,  51,  and  68,  Brooklyn. 

Approved. 

60  (3)  A  report  recommending  the  discontinuance  of  the  study  of 
German  in  the  8A  grade  in  Public  School  43,  Brooklyn,  with  the  follow- 
ing resolution  attached : 

Resolved,  That  in  Public  School  43,  Brooklyn,  the  teaching  of 
German  in  the  8A  grade  be  discontinued,  and  the  time  usually  de- 
voted to  that  subject  be  assigned  to  geography  and  English. 
Adopted. 

The  board  adjourned  at  6.20  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  meet  on  Thursday, 
January  26th,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

Thomas  E.  Bussey, 
Secretary. 

Appendix  E 

Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 

Department  of  Education,  the  City  of  New  York 


Thursday,  October  26,  191 1 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  was  held  at  2 
o'clock  P.  M.  at  the  hall  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Present — Mr.  Maxwell^  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Edson,  Haaren, 
O'Brien,  Shallow^  Straubenmuller  and  Walsh. 

Absent — Messrs.  Meleney  and  Stevens^  on  special  duty. 

Consideration  of  the  Minutes  of  October  13th  was  deferred. 

Communications 

The  Chairman  presented  the  following: 

i.^  From  the  following  teachers,  requesting  leaves  of  absence  with- 
out pay : 

Timothy  J.  Dugan,  of  Public  School  109,  Manhattan,  from  Novem- 
ber I,  191 1,  to  August  31,  1 91 2,  for  purposes  of  study. 

*  Numbers  added  for  convenience  of  reference  (E.  C.  E.). 
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Thomas  J.  Whalen,  of  Public  School  6  Boys,  Manhattan,  for  one 
year,  for  restoration  of  health. 

Jennie  M.  Dietz,  of  Public  School  172,  Manhattan,  for  one  year 
from  November  i,  for  restoration  of  health. 

Frances  Broadfoot,  of  Public  School  38,  Bronx,  from  October  15, 
1911,  to  October  15,  1912,  for  restoration  of  health. 

Mary  L.  Connolly,  of  Public  School  23,  Manhattan,  until  January 
I,  for  restoration  of  health. 

2.  From  the  Chairman,  submitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  Section  74  of  the  by-laws,  relative  to  teachers  of  special  sub- 
jects in  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  which  amendment  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  foregoing  communications  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
School  Management. 

3.  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  giving  notice, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  that  four  additional  class 
rooms  in  Public  School  28,  Brooklyn,  are  ready  for  use. 

Referred  to  Mr.  Walsh. 

4.  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  with  reference 
to  a  request  made  upon  the  Committee  on  Buildings  for  additional  closet 
space  for  the  use  of  the  Evening  School  in  Public  School  29,  Manhattan. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools. 

5.  From  Thomas  O.  Baker,  principal  of  Public  School  44,  Brook- 
lyn, requesting  that  the  teacher  of  cooking  assigned  to  that  school  be  not 
transferred  to  another  school. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Nomination,  Transfer,  and  Assign- 
ment. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees 

The  Committee  on  High  Schools  submitted  the  following  reports: 

6.  (i)  Recommending  the  granting  of  a  leave  of  absence  without 
pay  to  a  certain  high  school  teacher. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

7.  (2)  Recommending  the  addition  of  certain  items  to  the  list  of 
supplies  for  use  in  high  schools,  with  the  following  resolution  attached : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  recommends  the 
addition  of  the  following  to  the  Supply  List  for  High  Schools : 

Holzel,  Wandbilder;  Farbendruck,  Serie  I,  H,  IV,  11  Blatter 
zu  140:93  cm.  und  ein  Doppelblatt  (No.  16)  auf  Leinwand  mit 
Staben  .  .  .  M7.25  (No.  16  .  .  .  Mi  1.25).  i.  Friih- 
ling,  2.  Sommer,  3.  Herbst,  4  Winter,  5  Inneres  eines  Bauern- 
hofes,  6.  Das  Gebirge,  7.  Der  Wald,  8.  Die  Grossestadt,  13.  Woh- 
nung,  14.  Der  Hafen,  15.  Der  Hausbau,  16.  Das  Bergund  Hut- 
terwerk. 
^nries  Murales  Vidal-La  Blache 
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France.  2/  Cours  d'Eaux,  3.  Relief  du  Sol,  4.  Departements, 
5.  Villes,  6.  Canaux,  7.  Chemins  de  Fer,  8.  Agriculture,  9. 
Province,  10.  Frontiere  du  Nord-ouest,     .     .     .   (Im.  20:  Im.) 

Armand  Colin-Jenkins 
Perrot  et  Fau 

cj  Histoires  en  images  sans  paroles  en  tableaux  muraux,  25  J4 
X20  in.,  in  colors.  Stout  Cardboard.  .  .  .  Vol.  du  Com- 
mentaire  a  L'  usage  du  Prof. 

Hachette    .     .     .    Brentano 

Victor;  Systematic  Table  of  French  Sounds,  30x3854  in. 
Also  a  handy  table  in  reduced  size  to  paste  in  pupils'  books  2s. 
Hachette    .     .     .    Brentano 

Victor,  Lauttafcln 

Deutsch  und  Franzosisch,  3  farbig     .      .      .     100:130  cm. 

auf  Leinen  mit  Staben     .     .  .     M.4,00. 

Elwert,  Marburg  .     .     .     Stechcrt,  N.  Y. 

PLANS  AND  PICTURES  OF  PLACES 

Gcbhardt,  Plan  von  Berlin,  170:130  cm.  .  .  .  M  II, 
25  Koehler,  Leipzig     .     .     .     Brentano,  Stechert. 

Holzel,  Paris,  Serie  III,  No.  9.  140:93  cm.  Leinwand  mit 
Staben    .     .     .     M8,  20.    Stechert. 

Holzel,  Berlin,  Serie  V,  No.  17.  140:03  cm.  Leinwand  mit 
Staben    .     .     .    M8,  20. 

Images  Geographiques  de  la  France 

22  tableaux  muraux  (Im.  06  X  Om,  75)  en  couleurs  P.  P. 
Foncin  .  .  .  Delagrave,  Paris.  Jenkins,  N.  Y.  Le  Mont 
Blanc,  glacier  des  Alpes  (good  for  German  also). 

Holzel,  Geographical  Pictures 

The  Rhine,  etc.    Hachette    .     .     .     Jenkins. 

Soule  or  Perry:  Pictures  of 
Cologne  Cathedral 
Strasburg  Cathedral 
Heidelberg  Schloss 
Rhine  Castles 

Soule  or  Perry:  Pictures  of 
Louvre 
Tuileries 
Pantheon 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
Tour  Eiffel  et  Trocadero 
Sacre  Coeur 
Boulevards 
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Soule  or  Perry:  Pictures  of  {Continued) 
Bourse 
Opera 

Hotel  de  Ville 
Cathedrals  of 

Rouen 

Tours 

Amiens 

Rheims 

Versailles 
El  Escorial 
Alhambra 
Palace  of  Madrid 

MAPS  OF  COUNTRIES 

Kiepert's  France.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Kiepert's  Germany.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Kiepert's  Switzerland.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Kiepert's  Spain.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Adopted. 

8.  (3)  Recommending  the  approval  of  the  assignments  of  certain 
persons  to  take  charge  of  the  annex  of  the  Bushwick  High  School  located 
in  Public  School  69,  Brooklyn,  in  the  absence  of  the  principal. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

9.  The  Committee  on  Training  Schools  submitted  a  report  recom- 
mending  the  approval  of  the  assignments  of  certain  pupil  teachers  in  the 
Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers  to  substitute  duty  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 
The  Committee  on  Nomination,   Transfer,   and  Assignment  sub- 
mitted the  following  reports : 

10.  (i)  Recommending  the  reassignment  of  a  certain  teacher  of 
French,  with  the  following  resolution  attached : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  hereby  reas- 
signs the  following-named  teacher  of  French,  as  indicated  below : 

Pbbsbnt  Assionmbnt     Propobbd  Assignmbnt 
Namb  Districts  Distbictb 

Julie  Terpant  13,  14  14,  17 

Adopted. 

11.  (2)  Recommending  the  assignment  of  a  certain  teacher  of 
cooking,  with  the  following  resolution  attached: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  hereby  assigns 
to  duty  the  following-named  teacher  of  cooking,  as  indicated 
below : 
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Namb  D18TRICTB 

Mary  £.  Tripp  43,  44 

Adopted. 

12.  (3)  Recommending  the  termination  of  the  assignments  of 
certain  substitutes  as  additional  teachers,  with  the  following  resolution 
attached : 

Resolved,  That  the  assignments  of  the  following-named  sub- 
stitutes as  additional  teachers  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  terminated 
from  the  dates  given : 

Datb 
October      16,  1911 
November    1,  1911 


13.     (4)  Recommending  the  assignment  of  certain  substitutes  as  ad- 
ditional teachers,  with  the  following  resolution  attached : 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  substitutes  be,  and  they 
hereby  are,  assigned  as  additional  teachers,  as  indicated  below,  to 
take  effect  on  the  dates  given,  and  to  continue  during  satisfactory 
service,  but  not  beyond  January  31,  1911 ;  subject,  however,  to 
cancellation  by  this  board  prior  to  that  date : 


Namb 

District 

School 

Helen  I.  WilliamB 

21 

39  P. 

Frances  F.  Joseph 

25 

2 

Adopted. 

Namb 

District 

School 

Datb 

NataKe  Waldstcin 

20 

159 

October      20,  1911 

Marie  N.  Sheridan 

25 

2 

November    1,  1911 

Philip  V.  Van  Arsdale 

26 

32 

October      23,  1911 

Grace  A.  Hatfield 
Adopted. 

39 

144 

October      19,  1911 

14.  (5)  Relative  to  the  request  for  the  assignment  of  a  substitute 
teacher  of  physical  training  to  the  office  of  the  assistant  director  of 
physical  training  in  Brooklyn. 

Referred  to  Mr.  Walsh  to  investigate  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  as- 
signment. 

The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  submitted  the  following  reports : 

15.  (i)  Recommending  the  nomination  of  certain  persons  for  ser- 
vice in  Evening  Elementary  Schools. 

The  resolution  attached  to  each  of  these  reports  was  adopted. 

16.  (2)  Recommending  the  nomination  of  certain  persons  for  ser- 
vice in  Evening  High  Schools. 

The  resolution  attached  to  each  of  these  reports  was  adopted. 

17.  (3)  Recommending  the  authorization  of  additional  classes  in 
Evening  Elementary  Schools. 
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The  resolution  attached  to  each  of  these  reports  was  adopted. 

1 8.  (4)  Recommending  the  authorization  of  additional  classes  in 
the  East  Side  and  the  Morris  Evening  High  Schools. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

1 9-  (5)  Recommending  the  authorization  of  the  nomination  of 
a  general  assistant  for  service  in  Evening  School  145,  Brooklyn. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

20.  (6)  Recommending  a  change  in  the  hours  of  session  of  an 
Evening  Elementary  School,  with  the  following  resolution  attached : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Special  Schools  be,  and  it  is 
hereby,  requested  to  permit  Evening  School  158,  Brooklyn,  to  be- 
gin its  sessions  at  7.45  P.  M.  and  to  close  at  9.45  P,  M. 
Adopted. 

21.  The  Committee  on  Compulsory  Education  submitted  a  report 
upon  the  services  of  a  certain  attendance  officer,  with  the  following  reso- 
lution attached : 

Resolved,  That  the  service  of  Edward  J.  McManus,  attend- 
ance officer,  be  approved  for  the  sixth  year,  to  take  effect  October 
26,  1911. 
Adopted. 

22.  The  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  submitted  a  form  of  letter 
explaining  the  ratings  appearing  on  pupils'  report  cards,  and  recom- 
mended that  100,000  copies  of  this  letter  be  printed  and  distributed  to 
certain  parents. 

.  This  matter  was  very  carefully  considered  and  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  was  disapproved. 

23.  The  Committee  on  School  Management  submitted  reports  of 
Division  Superintendent  Haaren  upon  the  services  of  certain  teachers  in 
the  public  schools,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  1091  of  the 
Charter. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

(a)  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  hereby  dis- 
approves, without  prejudice,  the  services  of  the  teacher  whose 
name  is  given  below,  for  the  year  indicated : 


Borough  of  Richmond 

School 

Name 

Year 

16 

Ida  M.  Eglinton 

7th 

(b)  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  hereby  ap- 
proves the  services  of  the  teachers  whose  names  are  given  below 
as  fit  and  meritorious,  for  the  years  indicated : 


Josephine  Potter 

12th 

Clara  A.  Dreyfoos 
Cornelia  J.  Heyse 

7th 

12th 

Maude  B.  Van  Keuren 

7th 

Grace  Bellinger 

7th 

Laura  D.  Vores 

12th 

Cornelia  E.  Gayler 

12th 

Grace  L.  Clark 

12th 

William  L.  Swayer 

7th 

Emily  A.  Nelson 

7th 

Daisy  E.  Wikoff 

7th 

Angela  G.  Grady 

12th 

Henrietta  Bergen 

7th 

Jennie  L.  Potter 

1st 

William  E.  Hendrie 

7th 
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Borough  op  Queens 
School  Name  Year 

4 
83 
83 
86 
11 
11 
84 
34 
49 
79 
39 
56 
67 
75 
90 

The  Committee  on  School  Management  submitted  the  following  re- 
ports : 

24.  ( I )  Recommending  the  denial  of  an  application  from  a  certain 
teacher  for  a  leave  of  absence  without  pay. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

25.  (2)  Recommending  the  excuse  with  pay  of  certain  absences 
during  the  current  year  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

The  resolution  attached  to  each  of  these  reports  was  adopted. 

26.  (3)  Recommending  the  disapproval  of  the  action  of  certain 
Local  School  Boards  in  approving  applications  from  teachers  to  be  ex- 
cused with  pay  for  certain  absences. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 

27.  (4)  Recommending  the  granting  of  leaves  of  absence  without 
pay  to  certain  teachers. 

This  report  was  carefully  considered. 

Mr.  Walsh  moved  that  the  report  be  divided  and  that  the  leaves  of 
absence  for  restoration  of  health,  as  indicated  in  the  report,  be  granted. 

This  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Walsh  moved  that  the  applications  for  leaves  of  absence  for 
purposes  of  study  be  referred  again  to  the  Committee. 

This  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  adopted. 

28.  (5)  Relative  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Association  of  Women 
Principals  with  reference  to  'Teachers'  Visiting  Days"  and  "Teachers' 
Visits  to  Home." 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  lay  this  report  over  for 
further  consideration  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

29.  The  Committee  on  Vacation  Schools  and  Playgrounds  and 
Recreation  Centers  submitted  a  report  recommending  the  nomination  of 
certain  persons  for  service  in  Evening  Recreation  Centers. 

The  resolution  attached  to  this  report  was  adopted. 
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New  Business 
Mr.  Straubenmuller  submitted  the  following  reports: 

30.  (i)  Recommending  the  resumption  of  the  evening  sessions  in 
Public  School  120,  Manhattan,  with  the  following  resolutions  attached: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  ap- 
prove the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  that 
two  evening  school  sessions  be  held  each  week  in  Public  School 
120,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  beginning  oh  Thursday,  November 
9,  191 1,  said  sessions  to  begin  at  8  P.  M.  and  to  end  at  10  P.  M., 
on  the  evenings  of  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week ;  and  that 
said  sessions  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  person  holding  the  license  of 
an  8B  teacher,  or  a  higher  license,  or  license  as  principal  of  a 
recreation  center. 

Resolved,  That  four  teachers  be  assigned  to  teach  in  such 
evening  sessions. 

Resolved,  That  the  principal  of  Public  School  120,  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  Olive  M.  Jones,  be  authorized  to  hold  one  other 
evening  session  in  each  week,  the  holding  of  such  extra  session 
to  be  optional  with  Miss  Jones,  and  such  session  to  be  under  her 
general  care  and  direction;  no  remuneration  to  be  given  to  Miss 
Jones  or  any  of  her  assistants  in  connection  therewith. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  be  re- 
quested to  provide  janitor  service  for  Public  School  120,  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  during  the  evening  sessions. 

Resolved,  That  the  evening  sessions  in  Public  School  120, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  continue  until  such  date  as  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  may  determine. 
Adopted. 

31.  (2)  Recommending  the  designation  of  certain  persons  for  ser- 
vice in  the  evening  sessions  in  Public  School  120,  Manhattan,  with  the 
following  resolutions  attached : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  ap- 
prove the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  that 
Robert  B.  Brodies  be  designated  to  take  charge  of  the  evening 
sessions  of  Public  School  120,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  and  that 
he  be  paid  $5.00  for  each  evening  of  actual  service,  to  take  effect 
November  9,  191 1. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  ap- 
prove the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  that 
the  following  teachers  be  assigned  to  assist  in  the  evening  sessions 
of  Public  School  120,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  to  give  instruction 
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in  the  subjects  indicated  after  their  respective  names,  and  that 
said  teachers  be  paid  at  the  rate  provided  for  teachers  in  the  eve- 
ning elementary  schools  ($3,000),  to  take  effect  November  9, 
1911 : 

Namb  Subject 

A.  Benjamin  Martin  ]  Shopwork 

Patrick  H.  Gallagher  I 

Jacob  Holman  [  Physical  training,  including  games,  athletics, 

William  Jansen  J  apparatus  work,  etc. 

Adopted. 

32.  (3)  Recommending  the  reassignment  of  certain  teachers  in 
Public  Schools  2  Primary  and  no,  Manhattan. 

Approved. 

33.  (4)  Recommending  changes  in  the  number  of  classes  in  cer- 
tain schools,  with  the  following  resolution  attached : 

Resolved,  That  the  principals  of  the  following  schools  be,  and 
hereby  are,  authorized  to  change  the  number  of  classes  in  their 
schools,  as  indicated  below : 

BoBouQH  OF  Manhattan 

numbbr  of 

Classes  Changed  Additional                         Classes 

P.  S.                       From           To  Classes  Discontinitbd 

2  P.                       40               41  IC                                     

42                            51               52  llA                                    

113                            22               22  IE                                        13B 

It  was  regularly  moved  and  adopted  that  the  foregoing  resolution  be 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  line  relating  to  Public  School  2 
Primary. 

The  Chairman  put  the  question  upon  the  resolution  as  amended 
and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

34.  The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  large  number  of  pupils 
on  part  time  in  Public  School  144,  Brooklyn,  and  to  the  number  of 
vacant  sittings  in  Public  School  167,  Brooklyn,  and  suggested  three 
plans  for  reducing  this  part  time. 

District  Superintendent  Lyon  was  present  and  was  heard  with  refer- 
ence to  the  plans  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  also  suggested  other 
means  for  reducing  this  part  time. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Walsh  for  report  at  next  meeting. 

Mr.  O'Brien  offered  the  following : 

35.  ( I )  Resolved,  That  the  principal  of  Public  School  69,  Man- 
hattan, be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  discontinue  one  4B  class, 
thereby  reducing  the  total  number  of  classes  in  that  school  to 
thirty-eight. 

Adopted. 
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36.  (2)  Resolved,  That  the  application  to  establish  a  fourth 
kindergarten  class  in  Public  School  17,  Manhattan,  be,  and 
hereby  is,  denied. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Walsh  offered  the  following : 

37.  (i)  Resolved,  That  the  principals  of  the  following  schools 
be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized  to  change  the  number  of 
classes  in  their  schools  as  indicated  below : 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 


P.S. 
102 
124 


P.S. 
144 
160 
167 


Number  of 
Classes  Changed 
From           To 

Additional 
Classes 

36               38 
24               24 

ID,  IE 
1  ungraded 

Number  of 
Classes  Changed 
From           To 

Additional 
Classes 

66               65 
29               30 
46               51 

llA^B 
3  1A-6B,  2  kdgn. 

DiBOONTINUgP 

I'iA^B 

Classes 

Discontinued 

11A-6B 


Adopted. 

38.  (2)  Whereas,  The  authorities  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum  are  willing  to  supply  two  rooms  for  the  instruction  of 
some  of  their  children  now  attending  Public  School  144,  Brook- 
lyn, 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Buildings  be  requested  to 
supply  for  each  room  a  teacher's  desk,  a  bookcloset  and  black- 
boards. 
Adopted. 

39.  (3)  Resolved,  That  the  principal  of  Public  School  153, 
Brooklyn,  be  permitted  to  change  the  rating  of  Anna  V.  Curtis 
from  "C"  to  "B." 

Adopted. 

40.  (4)  Whereas,  There  are  now  two  teachers  of  cooking  in 
excess  in  Districts  2  and  3,  and  one  teacher  in  excess  in  Districts 
6  and  7, 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Nomination,  Transfer,  and 
Assignment  be  empowered  to  make  the  necessary  transfers  to  any 
existing  vacancies. 
Adopted. 

Mr.   Straubenmuller  requested  to  be  recorded  as  voting  in  the 
negative  upon  the  foregoing  resolution. 

Mr.  Shallow  submitted  the  following  reports: 

41.  (i)  Recommfending  the  removal  of  certain  fences  between  the 
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yards  of  Public  School  49,  Manhattan,  etc.,  with  the  following  resolu- 
tion attached : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  recommends  to 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  that  the  wooden  fences  dividing  the 
boys'  yard  from  what  was  formerly  a  girls'  yard,  on  the  East 
38th  street  side  of  Public  School  49,  Manhattan,  be  removed  so 
as  to  make  one  large  yard  for  the  boys,  and  that  four  settees  on 
the  west  side  of  the  platform  of  the  Assembly  Room  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  Public  School  49,  Manhattan,  be  removed. 
Adopted. 

42.     (2)  Recommending  changes  in  the  number  of  classes  in  cer- 
tain schools,  with  the  following  resolution  attached : 

Resolved,  That  the  principals  of  the  following  schools,  be  and 
they  hereby  are,  authorized  to  change  the  number  of  classes  in 
their  schools,  as  indicated  below : 

Borough  op  Manhattan 


P.S. 

Number  of 
Classbs  Changed 
From           To 

Additional 
Classes 

Classes 

DiSCONTINUXD 

18 

49 

109 

43               42 
39               37 
65               66 

i'lA' 

14A 
1  IB,  1  6A 

Adopted. 

43-  (3)  Recommending  the  equipment  of  certain  rooms  in  Public 
School  59,  Manhattan,  as  offices  for  the  principal  and  her  assistants,  with 
the  following  resolution  attached : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Buildings  of  the  Board  of 
Education  be  notified  that  the  Board  of  Superintendents  approves 
of  the  fitting  up  of  two  unused  class  rooms  in  Public  School  59, 
Manhattan,  as  offices  for  the  principal  and  her  assistant,  and  that 
the  small  offices  heretofore  in  use  be  fitted  up  for  use  as  teachers' 
rooms. 
Adopted. 

44.     (4)  Recommending  the  reassignment  of  a  teacher  in  Public 
School  59,  Manhattan. 
Approved. 
Mr.  Haaren  oflFered  the  following: 

45.  (i)  Resolved,  That  the  principals  of  the  following 
schools  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized  to  change  the  number 
of  classes  in  their  Schools,  as  indicated  below : 
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BOBOUGH  OF  QXTEENS 


Number  of 

Classbs  Changed 

Additional 

Classes 

P.S. 

Fbom           To 

Classes 

DiSOONTINUBD 

34 

10               11 

1  lA-lB 

45 

14               15 

11A-6B 

58 

32               36 

4  1A-6B 

59 

35               33 

2kdgn. 

64 

11                 9 

2  kdpi'. 

4  1A-6B 

66 

13               14 

Ikdgn. 

Adopted. 

46.  (2)  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  By-Laws  and 
Legislation  be  requested  to  render  an  opinion  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  continue  in  service  as  teacher- 
in-charge  of  Public  School  37,  Borough  of  Queens,  Catherine  M. 
Sheehan,  when  the  school  has  12  classes,  and  when  such  teacher- 
in-charge  thereby  becomes  entitled  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a 
principal. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Edson  submitted,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Meleney,  a  report  con- 
taining the  following  resolution : 

47.  Resolved,  That  the  principal  of  Public  School  147  Girls, 
Brooklyn,  be,  and  she  hereby  is,  authorized  to  establish  one  addi- 
tional special  grade  E  class,  thereby  increasing  the  total  number  of 
classes  in  that  school  to  fifty-seven. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Edson  offered  the  following : 

48.  (i)  Resolved,  That  the  principals  of  the  following 
schools  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  classes  in  their  schools,  as  indicated  below : 


P.S. 
52 

4 
23 
29 

Adopted. 

49.  (2)  A  report  recommending  the  following  apportionment  of 
rooms  in  the  new  building  (Public  School  102)  to  be  erected  on  the  site 
on  113th  street,  east  of  Second  avenue,  Manhattan: 

I  room  for  kindergarten  boys  and  girls. 
14  rooms  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  ist  and  2d  years. 
12  rooms  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  3d  and  4th  years. 


Borough  of  Manhattan 

NXTMBER  OP 

Classes  Changed 

ADDmONAIi 

From           To 

Classes 

10               11 

IIB 

Borough  of  The  Bronx 

64               65 

llA 

71               72 

llA 

49               50 

llA 
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10  rooms  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  Sth  and  6th  years. 
I  room  for  an  ungraded  class. 
I  room  for  an  anaemic  class. 
Auditorium  on  the  ground  floor;  gymnasium   (2  units);  bath; 
playground ;  roof  playground. 
Approved. 

50.  Mr.  Straubenmuller  moved  the  nomination  of  Albert  W. 
Garritt  as  Assistant  Director  of  Shopwork* 

It  was  regularly  moved  and  adopted  that  the  motion  offered  by  Mr. 
Straubenmuller  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Nomination,  Trans- 
fer and  Assignment. 

The  Board  adjourned  at  5.50  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  meet  on  Thursday, 
November  2d,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

Thomas  E.  Bussey, 

Secretary. 


Appendix  F 
Examination  Questions — ^License  No.  i 


Examination  for  License  No.  i 
January,  19  id 
History  and  Principles  of  Education 
Time,  Two  hours.  Candidate's  No. 


(a)  Name  five  habitual  motor-reactions  which  children  should  ac- 

quire in  school.     (5) 

(b)  With  reference  to  penmanship,  show  how  a  teacher  may  prop- 

erly inculcate  a  habit.     (5) 

(a)  Name  five  practices  or  procedures  on  the  part  of  teachers  which 

commonly  lead  to  inattention.     (5) 

(b)  Show  how  interest  promotes  attention,  and  how  attention  con- 

duces to  interest.    Illustrate.     (6) 
Explain  and  illustrate  a  teacher's  use  of  the  following  principles  in 
the  subject,  or  subjects,  indicated : 

(a)  Visualization — Spelling. 

(b)  Apperception — Drainage  of  New  York  State. 

(c)  Generalization — Forming  the  plural  of  nouns.     (9) 
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4.  Explain  and  exemplify  two  of  the  following  terms  as  employed  in 

logic : 

(a)  Inference. 

(b)  Syllogism. 

(c)  Method  of  agreement.     (10) 

5.  State  the  main  subjects  of  study  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  following : 

(a)  The  schools  for  the  Athenian  youth. 

(b)  Monastic  schools. 

(c)  Schools  of  the  Jesuits. 

(d)  Eton  or  Rugby, 

6.  Outline  Spencer's  discussion  (a)  as  to  what  knowledge  is  of  most 

worth;  or  (b)  as  to  proper  modes  of  punishment.     (10) 


Examination  for  License  No.  i 
January,  19 10 
Methods  of  Teaching 
Time,  Two  hours.  Candidate's  No. 


1.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  a  unit  of  measure ?    (3) 

(b)   State  and  solve  a  problem  in  which  the  number  3  may  be  used 
as  a  unit.     (8) 

2.  Show  by  the  aid  of  lettered  diagrams  that  multiplier  and  multi- 

plicand   (when    neither   is   concrete)    can   be   interchanged 
without  altering  the  product.     (10) 

3.  (a)   Explain,  as  to  a  class,  "borrowing"  in  subtraction.     (8) 

(b)   Find   the   difference   between    178   and   342   by  the   Austrian 
method,  and  explain  briefly  each  step  of  the  process.     (8) 

4.  State  a  practical  problem  (a)  in  discount,  (b)  in  commission,  (c) 

in  percentage  (to  find  what  per  cent,  one  number  is  of  an- 
other).    (9) 

5.  Choosing  any  decisive  battle,  describe  a  proper  method  of  treating 

it  as  a  topic  in  history.     (12) 

6.  Show  how  to  lead  children  to  interpret  contour  lines  on  a  map. 

Illustrate  with  a  diagram.     (8) 

7.  Specify  the  topics  which   should  in  general  be  comprised  in  the 

study  (a)  of  a  river;  (b)  of  a  city.     (12) 

8.  Give  the  topics  to  be  covered  in  a  lesson  (for  pupils  about  13  years 

old)  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  skin.     (12) 
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Examination  for  License  No.  i 
January,  191  i    • 
History  and  Principles  of  Education 
Time,  Two  hours.  Candidate's  No 


"All  nervous  centers  have  then,  in  the  first  instance,  one  essential 
function,  that  of  'intelligent'  action.  .  .  .  Like  all 
other  organs,  however,  they  evolve,  .  .  .  the  lower 
centers  passing  downward  into  more  unhesitating  autom- 
atism, and  the  higher  ones  upward  into  larger  intellectual- 
ity."— James. 

(a)  Define  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  nervous  centers,  lower 

centers,  higher  centers.     (6) 

(b)  Illustrate  "the   lower  centers   passing  downward   into   more 

unhesitating  automatism."     (2) 

(c)  Illustrate  "the  higher  ones  (passing)  upward  into  larger  intel- 

lectuality."    (2) 

Explain  the  following,  and  illustrate  them  from  probable  class  room 
experience : 

(a)  Impulse; 

(b)  Association  of  ideas; 

(c)  Motivation; 

(d)  Self -activity; 

(e)  Apperception.     (10) 

(a)  What  is  meant  by  objective  teaching?     (7) 

(b)  Show  how  it  may  properly  be  employed  in  teaching  the  multi- 

plication of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction.     (8) 

(a)  Explain  and  exemplify  the  following  terms  as  employed  in 
logic:  Method  of  diflFerence,  hypothesis,  immediate  infer- 
ence.    (9) 

(b)  Criticise,  with  reasons,  the  following  as  a  definition:     (4) 
"A  square  has  four  sides  and  right  angles." 

Respecting  the  dictum,  "Things  before  words,"  give  an  applica- 
tion advocated  (a)  by  Comenius;  (b)  by  Pestalozzi;  (c)  by 
Rousseau.    (12) 
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Examination  for  License  No.  i 
January,  191  i 
Methods 
Time,  Two  hours.  Candidate's  No. 


(a)  State    (in  the  order  in   which  they  should  be  taken  up  in 

class  work)  the  types  of  examples  in  division  which  involve 
one  or  more  decimal  numbers.  Give  reasons  for  the  order 
chosen.     (6) 

(b)  Upon  what  principle  should  the  explanation  of  the  process  of 

dividing  an  integer  by  a  decimal  be  based?    (5) 

(c)  Give  an  example  of  this  kind,  and  show  how  it  should  be 

worked.     (6) 

(a)  Supposing  a  pupil  finds  difficulty  in  remembering  the  product 

of  7  by  9,  suggest  a  way  by  which  he  may  be  helped  to  de- 
rive it.     (4) 

(b)  Suggest   a   device    for   helping    a    pupil   to   remember   what 

17-8  is.    (4) 

(a)  What  should  constitute  the  introduction,  and  the  first  lesson,  on 

Alaska,  in  a  fifth  year  class?    Give  reasons.     (10) 

(b)  Give,  in  the  correct  order,  the  topics  of  the  succeeding  lessons 

required  to  complete  the  subject  with  this  class.  Justify  the 
order  of  your  topics.     (6) 

(a)  Describe  the  position  of  the  pen,  the  right  hand,  the  left  hand, 

the  body,  and  the  feet  in  practicing  free-arm-movement  pen- 
manship.    (5) 

(b)  What  are  the  "elements"  of  which  script  letters  are  formed? 

(3) 

(c)  Using  for  each  a  single  line  on  the  paper,  execute  free-arm- 

movement  penmanship  drills  on  the  letters  m,  o,  and  r.     (3) 

(a)  Set  forth  fully  what  is  meant  by  "teaching"  a  subject.     (10) 

(b)  Illustrate  the  answer  to  (a)  by  describing  how  the  teaching  of 

a  topic  in  history,  such  as  the  causes  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, may  best  be  carried  on.     (10) 

"Horace  Mann  laid  hold  of  the  spirit  of  the  inductive  method  of 
teaching." — Hinsdale. 

(a)  What  is  the  gist  of  the  inductive  method?    (6) 

(b)  Instance  topics  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  nature  study  to 

which  this  method  is  naturally  applicable,  and  show  how  the 
inductive  process  is  involved  in  the  teaching  of  each  topic 

(12) 
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Examination  for  License  No.  i 

January,  191  i 

English 

Time,  Two  hours.  Candidate's  No 


1.  I.  Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind! 

2.  Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty,  thou  art. 

3.  For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 

4.  The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 

5.  And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned — 

6.  To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom — 

7.  Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 

8.  And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 

9.  Chillon !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

10.  And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar,  for  'twas  trod 

11.  Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace, 

12.  Worn  as  if -thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

13.  By  Bonnivard! — May  none  those  marks  efface  1 

14.  For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  Gk)d. — Byron. 

(a)  Give  the  syntactical  relationship  of  each  subordinate  clause  in 

the  second  sentence.     (3) 

(b)  Give  the  syntactical  relationship  of  brightest  (line  2) ;  alone 

(line  4)  ;  tell  the  object  of  can  bind  (line  4).     (3) 

(c)  Give  the  meaning  in  its  connection  of  consigned  (line  5)  ;  efface 

(line  13)';  appeal  (line  14).     (3) 

(d)  Point  out,  in  this  passage,  an  example  of  periodic  construc- 

tion; also  one  of  loose  construction.     (3) 

(e)  Write  with  diacritical  marks:  dungeons,  vault,  efface,  tyranny, 

God.     (Give  the  key  for  your  use  of  diacritical  marks.) 

2.  Correct  two  errors  in  each  of  the  following  sentences,  and  give  a 

reason  for  each  correction :     (6) 

(a)  One  cannot  help  but  admire  that  sort  of  a  man. 

(b)  I  don't  know  as  I  will  be  admitted. 

(c)  Last  night's  performance  was  as  bad  as  the  night  before. 

3.  (a)  Give  the  plural  of  wharf,  solo,  spoonful,  court-martial,  t  (1.  e., 

the  letter  t).     (2j^) 
(b)  Give  the  possessive,  singular  and  plural,  of  hero,  baby,  it,  son-in- 
law.     (4) 

4.  The  terms  "objective,"   "et)rmological,"   "inductive,"  are  used  to 

designate  methods  of  teaching  the  meaning  and  use  of 
words.  Describe  briefly  each  of  these  methods,  giving  one 
or  more  words  to  which  the  method  is  adapted.     (9) 
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5.  Describe  four  distinct  types  of  exercises  (or  drills)  that  may  profit- 

ably be  employed  in  teaching  beginners  to  read.     Tell  the 
purpose  of  each  exercise  described.     (12) 

6.  (a)  Name  three  types  of  exercises  in  composition  suitable  for  a 

seventh  year  class. 

(b)  Give  two  appropriate  subjects  under  each  type. 

(c)  Describe  how  the  material  for  the  composition  under  each  title 

is  to  be  gathered,  developed,  or  presented.     (12) 

Examination  for  License  No.  i 

June,  191  i 

History  and  Principles 

Time,  Two  hours.  Candidate's  No 


I.     (a)  What  is  an  instinct?    (i) 

(b)  Name  eight  instincts.     (2) 

(c)  Of  what  use  in  the  disciplining  of  pupils  i&  a  teacher's  knowl- 

edge of  instincts?    Illustrate.     (3) 

(d)  Illustrate  how,  in  a  matter  of  class  instruction,  a  teacher  may 

appeal  to  a  lower  instinct ;  how,  in  the  same  case,  the  teacher 
may  appeal  to  a  higher  instinct.     (4) 
a.    Explain  the  following  and  illustrate  them  from  probable  class  room 
experience:     (8) 

(a)  Arousing  a  motive  by  giving  "an  idea  of  the  end." 

(b)  Direct  interest;  indirect  interest. 

(c)  Deliberation. 

(d)  Visualization. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  generalization  as  a  "step"  in  teaching?    Illustrate 

from  a  lesson  in  fractions.    What  is  the  value  of  this  step? 

(9) 

4.  Give  three  psychological  reasons  for  using  the  blackboard  in  the 

class  room.     (9) 

5.  (a)     State  the  rules  of  logical  division.     (2) 

(b)  Distinguish,  with  the  aid  of  examples,  "distributed  predicate" 

and  "undistributed  predicate."     (4) 

(c)  Throw  the  following  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism  and  criticise 

as  reasoning:    (4) 

"Dogs,  not  being  cats,  cannot  climb  trees." 

6.  (a)  Name  any  point  of  similarity  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  educa- 

tional ideas  of  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebd;  and 
show  how  Herbart  and  Froebel  applied  the  point  in  question. 

(6) 

(b)  Name  one  distinguishing  feature  of  the  doctrine  of  each.    (8) 
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Examination  for  License  No.  i 

June,  191  i 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Time,  Two  hours.  Candidate's  No 


1.  (a)  Make  and  solve  a  practical  problem  in  each  of  the  following 

types:  Finding  what  fractional  part  one  number  is  of  an- 
other; finding  a  whole  when  a  fractional  part  is  given.    (8) 

(b)  Explain,  as  to  pupils,  the  solution  of  the  first  problem  giTtn 

in  answer  to  (a).     (4) 

(c)  What  is  one  of  the  types  not  mentioned  under  (a)  ?    Illustiate 

it.     (4) 

2.  (a)  Show  graphically  that  3/5  (of  i )  is  equal  to  3H-5.  (6) 

(b)  Describe  how  pupils  should  be  taught  the  reduction  of  a  com- 
mon fraction  to  a  decimal.    Illustrate.     (10) 

3.  State  and  solve  a  practical  problem  (a)  in  finding  the  cost  of  goods 

that  have  been  sold  at  a  per  cent,  of  loss;  (b)  in  finding  Ac 
rate  of  interest;  (c)  in  finding  the  area  of  a  trapezoid.  Use 
a  drawing  to  illustrate  (c).     (12) 

4.  (a)  What  is  climate?     (2) 

(b)  State  the  conditions  which  affect  or  determine  climate,    (8) 

(c)  Show  how  pupils  may  be  led  to  make  correct  inferences  r^;aun^ 

ing  the  climate  of  two  of  the  following  countries:  England^ 
Mexico,  British  Colombia,  Brazil.    (6) 


(a)  What  may  be  three  legitimate  purposes  of  reviews  in  the 

room?    (3) 

(b)  Describe  three  good  methods  of  reviewing  in  history.    (6) 

(c)  With  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  show  how  these 

three  methods  of  reviewing  may  properly  be  used.     (9) 

On  each  of  two  of  the  following  topics  plan  a  lesson,  giving  mater^ 
ials,  experiments,  and  observations  to  be  made  from  nature; 

(12) 

(a)  T'he  relation  of  sunlight  to  plant  life. 

(b)  The  propagation  or  transmission  of  heat. 

(c)  The  structure,  functions  and  care  of  the  teeth. 
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Examination  for  License  No.  i 
June,  191  i 

English 
Time,  Two  hours.  Candidate's  No. 


Note. — For  each  error  in  spelling  or  grammar  half  a  credit  will  be  de- 
ducted from  the  total  obtained  on  this  paper. 

1.  Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
Those  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 

5  Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o*er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfin'd. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
10  With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array 'd. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain; 
And  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  joy. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

(a)  Give  the  syntactical  relationship  of  each  subordinate  clause  in 

the  selection.    (5) 

(b)  Give  the  syntactical  relationship  of  disdain  (line  i);  charm 

(line  4)  ;  gloss  (line  4)  ;  unenvied  (line  8).    (4) 

(c)  Give  the  meaning  of  deride  (line  i) ;  train  (line  2) ;  congenial 

(line  3) ;  gloss  (line  4) ;  spontaneous  (line  5) ;  owns  (line 
6);  wanton  (line  10);  decoy  (line  13).     (4) 

2.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences  in  a  way  to  indicate  their 

meaning:  insidious,  seditious,  sedentary,  futile,  senile,     (s) 

3.  Indicate  by  diacritical  marks  (or  in  some  other  way)  the  cori-ect  pro- 

nunciation of  the  following  words:  futUe,  longer,  manger, 
wherewithal.  (Give  the  key  for  your  use  of  diacritical 
marks.)     (4) 

4.  Point  out  in  detail  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  write 

the  sentences  in  proper  form :     (6) 

(a)  He  don't  fear  me  saying  anything  about  it. 

(b)  Approving  of  this  idea,  the  wounded  horse  was  killed  at  once 

and  the  march  resumed. 
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(c)  When  the  chief  engineer  reached  the  wreck,  he  found  that 
every  one  of  the  men  had  taken  off  their  coats  and  went  to 
work  to  clear  the  track. 

5.  Tell  how  spelling  should  be  taught  in  the  lower  grades.     (8) 

6.  Show  how  a  teacher  may  advantageously  employ  the  following  in 

the  teaching  of  reading  to  beginners,     (a)  motivation,  (b) 
self-activity,  (c)  multiple  sense  appeal.     (9) 

7.  (a)  Taking  each  of  the  following  types  of  exercises  in  turn,  give 

with  reasons  your  opinion  as  to  its  educational  value:  (l) 
Transcription,  (2)  Dictation,  (3)  Reproduction,  (4)  Para- 
phrasing, (5)  Drills  in  construction  of  sentences.     (5) 
(b)  Describe,  with  reasons,  how  an  exercise  in  dictation  should  be 
conducted.     (5) 

8.  Write  in  muscular  free  arm  penmanship  the  first  four  lines  of  the 

selection  quoted  in  Question  i.     (5) 


Examination  for  License  No.  i 
January,  1912 
History  and  Principles 
Time,  Two  hours.  Candidate's  No. 


1.  (a)  State,   and   illustrate,  the  two  main   functions  of  the  spinal 

cord.     (2)  ; 

(b)  Contrast  the  functions  of  the  brain  with  those  of  the  spinal 

cord.     (2) 

(c)  What  is  aphasia,  and  how  may  it  be  accounted  for  physio- 

logically ?    ( I ) 

2.  Explain  the  following  and  illustrate  from  probable  class  room  ex- 

perience:    (9) 

(a)  Voluntary  attention;  non-voluntary  attention. 

(b)  "Development  in  perception  really  involves  perceiving  new  ob* 

jects  in  the  old.  .  .  .  We  cannot  continue  to  per- 
ceive an  object  beyond  a  moment  or  two,  unless  we  per- 
ceive it  in  a  new  manner." 

(c)  Deductive  reasoning. 

3.  (a)  State  the  uses  of  habit.    (4) 

(b)  Give  four  general  directions  for  breaking  a  bad  habit.     (4) 

4.  State  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  concert  recitation. 

(6) 

5.  Describe  and  illustrate  two  general  means  of  fixing  points  in  the 

memory.     (6) 

6.  A  scientist  placed  on  a  table  some  food  of  which  roaches  are  fond 

and  surrounded  the  food  with  a  low  wall  of  cardboard.    He 
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then  put  some  roaches  on  the  table;  they  made  straight  for 
the  food.  He  then  put  on  the  table  other  roaches,  having 
first  removed  their  antennae;  these  roaches  did  not  seek  the 
food,  even  though  they  wandered  about  quite  close  to  it. 

What,  if  any,  inference  as  to  cause  was  the  scientist  justified  in 
drawing? 

What  kind  of  reasoning  and  which  "method"  (i.  e.,  of  "agreement," 
of  "concomitant  variations,"  etc.)  is  involved?     (4) 

7.  Explain  and  illustrate  these  terms  as  used  in  logic:  contradictory 

proposition;  fallacy  of  undistributed  middle.     (6) 

8.  (a)  Describe  the  education  of  girls  at  Sparta  or  at  Athens  in  the 

Fifth  Century  B.  C.     (3) 
(b)  Tell  to  what  extent  the  Spartan  education  of  boys  made  for 
the  development  of  strong  moral  character.     Give  reasons. 

(5) 

9.  "Take  example  by  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  better  do  not  ex- 

ist."— Bacon. 
Give  facts  in  support  of  this  statement.     (8) 

Examination  for  License  No.  i 

January,  19 12 

Methods 

Time,  Two  hours.  Candidate's  No 


In  the  case  of  the  following  processes,  state  and  exemplify  modes  of 
verifying  or  checking  results  which  are  suitable  to  pupils  be- 
low the  seventh  year : 

(a)  Addition  (give  two  modes).     (6) 

(b)  Finding  the  whole  when  a  fractional  part  is  given.    (4) 

(c)  Reduction  ascending.     (4) 

"Since  memory  is  served  by  multiple  associations  quite  as  well  as  by 
repetition,  the  drills  employed  should  be  varied  in  form,  in 
content,  and  in  mode  of  application.  They  should,  more- 
over, be  interesting  to  the  children — ^perhaps  by  reason  of 
their  novelty,  perhaps  by  affording  an  occasion  for  physical 
activity,  or  an  occasion  for  general  emulative  striving,  per- 
haps by  stirring  a  sense  of  mastery,  or  even  that  sense  of 
solidarity  which  the  soldier  feels  when  his  regiment  moves 
with  precision  and  'snap.'  But  in  no  event  must  drills  be- 
come a  mere  routine,  a  tedious  grind,  a  spiritless  treadmill. 
Let  us  speak,  therefore,  not  of  drill,  but  of  drills/' 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  suggest  three  distinct  types 
of  drills  under  each  of  the  following  heads :  (a)  counting, 
(b)  multiplication.     (18) 
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Taking  some  one  activity,  industry,  or  experience,  as  a  center,  con- 
struct about  it  four  practical  problems  involving  different  ap- 
plications of  percentage.    (16) 

(a)  With  respect  to  any  two  of  the  following  topics,  give  an  ac- 

count of  the  points  (or  events)  to  be  taught.     (10) 

(b)  With  respect  to  one  of  the  topics  chosen,  specify  means  for  se- 

curing  or   exercising  apperception,    imagination,   memory. 

(12) 

(i)  Perry  and  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  (Grade  5B). 

(2)  The  Five  Nations  (Grade  6A). 

(3)  The  Dred  Scot  decision  (Grade  6B). 

(4)  The  House  of  Stuart  (Grade  7B). 

(5)  Results  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  (Grade  8A). 

(a)  With  respect  to  the  following  topics,  give  an  account  of  the 

points  to  be  taught:    (10) 

(b)  Indicate  the  means  that  should  be  employed  for  testing  the  ef- 

fectiveness of  the  teaching  of  these  points.     (10) 

(i)  United  States:    Transportation  and  commerce  by  the 

great  inland  water  routes  (Grade  sA). 
(2)  The  protection  of  trees  in  cities. 


examinatiox  for  license  no.  i 
January,  1912 
Engush 
Time,  Two  hours.  Candidate's  No. 


I.     (a)  Give  the  part  of  speech  and  the  syntax  of  the  italicized  words: 

(6) 

"It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be, 

Or  standing  long  an  oak  (three  hundred  year) 

To  fall  a  log  at  last,  bald  and  sear ; 

A  lily  of  a  day 

Is  fairer  far  in  May, 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night — 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see ; 

And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be." 

— ^Ben  Jonson. 

(b)  What  does  the  phrase  in  bulk  modify?    What  is  the  subject 
of  doth  make?    (2) 
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(c)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  last  two  lines,  and  show  their  con- 
nection with  the  preceding  part  of  the  poem,     (6) 

2.  Point  out  each  error  in  the  following  sentences,  and  write  the  sen- 

tences in  proper  form: 

(a)  This  law  dont  deprive  anyone  of  rights  that  they  already  pos- 

sess.    (4) 

(b)  Approaching  the  city  its  first  sight  impressed  me  with  the  idea 

that  it  was  not  much  of  a  place,  the  houses  seemed  sort  of 
ugly  and  scattering.     (8) 

3.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  prefixes  found  in  the  following  words,  and 

give  for  each  another  word  containing  it:  antagonist,  con- 
cur, incumbent,  abstain,  impious.     (5) 

4.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences  in  such  a  way  as  will  indicate 

dearly  their  meaning: 

(a)  Evasion,  duplicity,  laconic,  emigrant.     (4) 

(b)  Noxious,  obnoxious;  right,  privilege;  can  but,  cannot  but.     (6) 

5.  Assuming,  on  the  part  of  the  class,   a  knowledge  of  "adjective 

phrase"  (and  "adverb"),  tell  how  "adverbial  phrase"  should 
be  taught.  Illustrate.  Include  two  types  of  drill  exercises. 
(8) 

6.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  "phrasing"  in  reading  aloud?     Illustrate 

from  a  sentence  of  your  own  composition  (not  less  than 
twenty  words).    (3) 

(b)  What  are  the  causes  of  poor  phrasing?    (4) 

(c)  Describe  two  exercises  designed  to  teach  young  children  to 

phrase  correctly  in  reading  aloud.     (4) 
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Appendix  6 
Forms  for  Approval  of  Service:  Renewal  of  Temporary  Licenses 

(a)    Elementary  Schools 

The  Principal,  when  he  has  filled  in  his  report,  will  forward  this  blank  to  his  District 
Superintendent,  who,  after  making  his  estimate,  will  transmit  it  to  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

File  No 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Repobt  to  the  Citt  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Record  of  M ,  P.  S.  No ,  Dist.  No 

who  applies  for  a Renewal  of  Temporary  license 

from 191    ,  to ,191 

PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT 

Ability  to  comprehend  instructions 

Ability  to  co-operate  with  other  teachers 

Skill  in  blackboard  work 

SkiU  in  qu^tioning 

Skill  in  presentation 

Use  of  ohjectiye  illustration 

Power  to  interest 

Thoroughness  of  drill 

Self-oentrol  and  manners 

Use  of  English  language 

Use  of  voice 

Attendance. 

Punctuality 

Personal  tidiness 

Accuracy  in  keeping  records  and  making  reports 

Control  of  class 

Energy  and  success  in  self-improyement 


Prindpal  P.  S.  No 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS  ESTIMATE 


Dittriet  SupeririUndeni, 
DIVISION  SUPERINTENDENrS  RECOMMENDATION 


Dwition  SuperiniendeiU, 
.,191 
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(b)    High  and  Ttaining  Schools 

N,  B. — The  Principal,  when  he  has  filled  in  hie  report,  tnU  forward  thie  hIanktotheCiiv 
Superintendent  of  Schoole. 

FiLB  No 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
T^miNG  g^HOOLS,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

RSPOBT  TO  THE  CiTT  SUPBRINTBNDSNT  OF  SCROOIB 

Record  of  M 

gjg^School,  Borough  of ,  who 

applies  for  a renewal  of  Temporary  Sffi^  School  Lioenae  to  teach 

from ,  191..,  to ,  191... 

PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT 

Ability  to  comprehend  instructions 

Scholarship  in  special  subjects 

Skill  in  statement 

Skill  in  questioning 

Powtf  to  interest 

Thoroughness  in  developing  subject 

Use  of  objective  illustraUon 

Thoroughness  of  drill 

Self-control  and  manners 

Use  of  vdoe 

Attendance 

Punctuality 

Accuracy  in  keeping  records  and  making  reports 

Control  of  class 

Prineipal* 


Dietriet  8upennimident» 
ASSOCIATE  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATION 


Associate  City  SuperinienieiU. 
.191... 
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Appendix  .H 
Fonns  for  Approval  of  Service:   Advance  in  Salary 

(a)  Elementary  Schools:  Report  by  Principal 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  WORK  OF 

Grade P.  S 

DlHriet ,  who  applies  for  approval  of  service  under  Section  65  of  the  By-Laws. 

PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT 
1,  Ai  to  appUcant's  Rating  Rating 


a)  Ability  to  comprehend  instructions g)  Use  of  objective  illustration. 

b)  Use  of  the  English  language h)  Thoroughness  of  drill. , 


0)  Skill  in  blackboard  work i)    Co-operation  with  the  other  teachers 

d)  Skill  in  questioning fl   Self-eontrol  and  manners 

e)  Power  to  interest  the  class  as  a  whole k)  Use  of  voice 

f)  Thoroughness  in  developing  subject 1)    Accuracy  in  keeping  records  and  making  reports. 


2.  a)  Does  the  applicant  continue  to  improve  in  scholarship? If  so,  specify  the  means 

b)  Is  the  applicant  still  improving  as  a  teacher? In  what  respects? 

^  Is  tho  applicant  successful  in  the  proper  advancement  of  bright  pupils Give  details. 


d)  In  the  bringing-up  of  backward  pupils? Give  details. 


e)  What  means  does  applicant  employ  to  secure  co-operation  of  parents  in  the  work  of  h. . .  .pupils?. 

f)  What  interest  does  applicant  take  in  plays  and  games  of  h. . . .  .pupils? 

g)  What  means  does  applicant  employ  to  control  h. .  .pupils? 

h)  What  has  applicant  done  to  prevent  and  suppress  truancy? 


i)  Is  the  teacher  able  to  teach  a  boys'  or  a  mixed  class? 

j)  Is  the  teacher  able  to  teach  in  the  present  schedule,  a  class  of  any  grade  other  than  the  present  one? 

3.    Rate  the  applicant's  influence  upon  pupils  in  developing  habits  of 

a)  Honor  d)    Self-control 

b)  Order  e)     Courtesy 

c)  Self-reliance  f)     Good  Posture 


4.  Days  of  absence  during  current  term Times  late. 

5.  Is  this  teacher  now  absent 


.191. 


NOTE. — ^This  report  must  be  filed  with  the  District  Superintendent  at  least  sis  weeks  before  the  3d,  6th. 
0th,  12th  or  15th  annual  increase  of  the  applicant  is  due.  The  District  Superintendent  will  please  forward 
tills  report  with  his  own  to  the  Division  Superintendent  at  least  one  week  before  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
o'  Superintendents  at  which  the  applicant's  services  are  to  be  considered. 
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(d)  Kindergarten  Teachers 

The  Principal,  when  he  has  filled  in  his  report,  will  forward  this  blank  to  the  District 
Superintendent,  who,  after  making  his  estimate,  will  transmit  it  to  the  Director  of  Kinder- 
gartens. 

FileNo 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Repobt  to  the  Citt  Superintendent  op  Schools 

Record  of  M ,  P.  S.  No Dist.  No 

who  applies  for  a Renewal  of  Temporary  Kindergarten  License 

from ,  191      ,  to ,191      . 

Principal's  Report 

Ability  to  comprehend  instructions 

Educational  use  of  gifts 

Educational  use  of  occupations 

Ability  in  telling  stories 

Musical  ability— A.  Instrumental , 

B.  Vocal 

Ability  to  co-operate  with  other  teachers 

Self-control  and  manners 

Daily  preparation  of  work 

Accuracy  in  keeping  and  making  reports 

Ability  in  leading  children  to  form  good  habits 

What  effort  has  applicant  made  to  improve  her  scholarship  and  professional  skill  ? 


Is  applicant  successful  in  conducting  Kindergarten  Mothers'  Meetings? . 
General  Remarks 


Principal  of  P.  S.  No 

District  Superintendent's  Report  ai«>  Recommendations 


District  Superintendent. 
Director's  Report 


Director  of  Kindergartens. 
Division  Superintendent'^  Recommendation 


Division  Superintendent. 


rsz  r/TTZM  c^  vj-y-vyx.*:.  >^:-.^yi<':-i>^'aY 


4i^ 
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5.    (a)    Has  the  applicant  intelligently  interpreted  the  coursie  of  study?. 


(b)    If  not,  in  what  respects  has  he  failed? 

6.    (a)    Has  applicant  shown  good  judgment  in  (a)  selecting,  and  (b)  ordering  tezt-bookB? 
(b)    If  not,  give  instances 


7.  (a)  Does  the  applicant  unify  and  systematize  the  work  of  the  school?. 
Ob)  If  not,  in  what  respects  has  he  failed? 

8.  Describe  the  applicant's  influence  on  methods  of  teaching? 

9.  Describe  the  applicant's  influence  on  school  discipline? 


10.  (a)    Does  the  applicant  exercise  proper  supervision  over  heating,  lighting,  ventilation 

and  cleanliness  of  his  school? 

(b)    If  not,  in  what  respects  has  he  failed? 

11.  Are  the  applicant's  manners,  conversation  and  conduct  those  becoming  a  principal? 

12.  General  remarics: 


District  SuperintendenL 
DIVISION  SUPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATION 


Division  SuperirUenderU, 
.,  191      . 
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(b)  Elementary  Schools:  Report  by  District  Superintendent 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  WORK 

Grade ,  P.  S 

District ,  who  applies  for  approval  of  service  under  Section  66  of  the  By-Lawi 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENrS  REPORT 

I  have  made  a  thorough  personal  examination  of  this  teacher's  work  in  the  following 
subjects : 

and  I  have  examined  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  following  subjects: 

1.    My  ratings  of  the  teacher's  work  are  as  follows: 

Subject  Rating  Subject  Rating 


2.    The  results  of  my  examination  of  the  pupils  are  as  follows: 

Subject  Rating  Subject  Rating 


3.    The  following  characterise 

(a)    Applicant's  method  of  conducting  a  lesson. 


(b)  Applicant's  attitude  toward  pupils. 

(c)  Pupils'  attitude  toward  applicant . 


GENERAL  REMARKS 


District  Superintendent* 
.,191... 


Note. — ^This  report  must  be  filed  with  the  Division  Superintendent  at  least  one  week 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  at  wmch  the  applicant's  services  m 
to  be  considered. 
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to  be  written  in  alphabetical 
order,    surnames    first,    and 
without  regard  to  the  grade 
of  class  taught. 
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Appendix  J 
Fonn  for  Report  upon  Superior  Merits  191  z 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
TmB  City  of  New  Yobx 


.HighSohool 
191 


Mb.  William  H.  Maxwxll, 

Chairman^  Board  of  Examiners, 

Dear  Sir: 

We,  the  undersigned  committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  claime  of  teachers  in  the 
above  high  school  to  be  adjudged  teachers  of '  'superior  merit",  after  the  9th  and  after  the 
llSth  salfuy  year,  beg  leave  to  present  the  foUowmg  report  upon 

(Assistant 


I  Knrt  Assistant  I  T«^*^^- 


who  is  in  the year  of  High  School  service: 

(Ninth  or  subsequent) 

1.  (a)    Describe  the  results  of  this  teacher's  work  during  the  past  three  years  in 
juivancing  bis  students  in  the  subject  or  subjects  he  teaches. 

(b)  State  the  data  on  which  you  base  your  answer,  giving  in  general  terms  results  of 
Ills  ]^upils'  examinations,  proportion  of  his  pupils  promoted,  extent  to  which  such  promoted 
pupik  sustained  thenmelves  in  the  advanced  work.  In  case  of  poor  results,  state  any 
modifying  circumstances  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

2.  Give  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  the  claimant's  method  of  conducting  a  lesson 
AS  to  the  following: 

(a)  Teaching  new  matter 

(b)  Teaching  students  how  to  study  (including  method  of  attacking  the  problems 
peculiar  to  the  teacher's  subject) 

(c)  Drill  (fixing  in  mind  points  already  taught) 

(d)  Interest  of  entire  class 

3.  (a)    Success  in  rapid  advancement  of  bright  pupils.    Give  details, 
(b)    Success  in  bringing  up  backward  pupils.    Give  details. 

4.  Describe  h  influence   on   students   as  to  the  development  of  habits  as  to 
Honor                      Orderliness  Self-reliance  Self-control 

Courtesy  Good  physical  posture 

5.  (a)    Describe  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  the  pupils 
(b)    The  pupils'  attitude  toward  the  teacher 
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6.  (a)    Does  the  teacher  maintain  and  increase  his  proficiency  in  subject  matter  7 

If  so,  specify  the  means. 

(b)  Is  he  still  improving  as  a  teacher? 

(c)  In  what  respects? 

7.  Characterize  the  teacher's  habitual  use  of  the  English  language.    State  defects, 

if  any, 

8.  Accuracy  in  keying  records  and  making  reports. 

9.  State  any  notable  deficiencies  in  personal  habits  or  in  temperament  and  dispoei* 
tion  (including  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  principal  and  with  other  teachers  In  tt« 
work  of  the  school). 

10.  State  any  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  school  or  to  its  students  outside  of 
olasB-room  work. 

{To  he  answered  ordy  in  case  of  First  Assistants,) 

11.  Describe  the  results  of  the  First  Assistant's  work  in 

(a)  organizing  and  unifsring  the  work  of  Assistant  Teachers  in  h        subject 

(b)  influence  in  methods  of  teaching 

(0)    ability  in  the  performance  of  executive  and  administrative  assignments. 


Other  comments. 
Date 

191 

Date 

191 

Date 

191 

Principal. 
District  SuperinUndent, 


Aesociate  City  Superintendent, 
Pursuant  to  section  65  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  declaration  of  this 
claimant  as  a  teacher  of  superior  merit  for  the year  of   service  as 

fiS*^tant  ^^^  -  •  SnS^ool   '«'  ^^  h«  lS.1?^ithheld  by  the  Bo«d 
of  Examiners. 

Date: 

Secretary  Board  of  Bxaminen, 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND   ECONOMIC  EFFICIENCY 


Introductory 


An  intermediate  school  in  The  City  of  New  York  is  an  elementary 
school  which  receives  only  pupils  promoted  from  the  6B  grade,  and  in 
which  the  instruction  is  restricted  to  the  7th  and  8th  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  of  study. 

There  are  three  such  schools  in  Greater  New  York,  all  in  Manhat- 
tan: Public  School  Number  24,  opened  in  1905;  62,  opened  in  1905; 
and  159,  opened  in  1907.^  These  schools  were  organized  to  relieve  con- 
gestion. The  7th  and  8th  year  classes  in  several  neighboring  buildings 
were  small,  and,  by  bringing  these  pupils  into  one  school,  it  was  possible 
to  set  free  a  number  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  children  of  the  lower  grades. 
The  organization  of  these  intermediate  schools  at  once  made  clear  the 
worth  of  this  kind  of  school  as  a  means  of  relieving  congestion,  also 
the  economy  of  such  schools  in  caring  for  7th  and  8th  year  pupils,  as 
compared  with  schools  having  all  grades.  The  amount  of  congestion  is 
steadily  increasing — the  number  of  pupils  on  part  time  having  increased 
from  69,035,  September  30,  1907,  to  79,338,  September  30,  191 1,*  but 
no  new  intermediate  schools  have  been  established. 

Our  study  of  the  intermediate  schools  now  in  operation  will  not  only 
show  that  the  intermediate  school,  apart  from  its  serviceableness  in  re- 
lieving con^^estion,  affords  opportunity  for  economy,  but  will  show  be- 
sides that  It  affords  peculiar  opportunities  to  adapt  the  education  of 
7th  and  8th  year  pupils  to  their  var3ring  needs.  Our  investigation  ac- 
cordingly comprises  ( i )  a  study  of  the  educational  eflSciency  of  the  in- 
termediate school;  (2)  a  study  of  its  economy;  and  (3)  a  review  of  the 
peculiar  opportunities  it  affords  for  adapting  the  instruction  to  the  vary- 
ing needs  of  7th  and  8th  year  pupils. 

A— Educational  Efficiency  of  the  Intennediate  School 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  records  the  establishment  of 
intermediate  schools  as  one  of  the  achievements  since  consolidation. 
Both  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education 
are  favorable  to  intermediate  schools  and  to  increasing  the  number  of 

^Public  school  number  159  has  classes  below  the  7A  grade.  It  is,  however,  offi- 
ciallT  recognized  as  an  intermediate  schDol. 

'Annual  report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1907,  and  special  report 
made  to  the  Committee  on   School  Inquiry. 
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them.  There  are,  however,  Associate  Superintendents,  District  Super- 
intendents and  Principals  who  are  unfavorable  and  who  express  the 
opinion : 

( 1 )  That,  when  the  7th  and  8th  grades  are  removed  from  a  school, 
in  order  to  organize  an  intermediate  school,  a  larger  per  cent,  of  pupils 
leave  the  6B  grade  without  completing  it  in  schools  having  only  1A-6B 
grades,  than  leave  the  6B  grade  in  schools  having  all  grades. 

(2)  That  a  larger  per  cent,  of  pupils  promoted  from  the  6B  grade 
fail  to  enter  the  7A  grade  when  they  must  go  to  an  intermediate  school, 
than  fail  to  enter  the  7A  grade  when  they  can  advance  to  this  grade  in 
their  home  school. 

(3)  That  a  larger  per  cent,  of  7th  and  8th  year  pupils  leave  the  7th 
and  8th  grades  without  completing  these  grades  in  intermediate  schools 
than  leave  these  grades  in  schools  having  all  grades. 

No  data  have  ever  been  collected  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  these 
points. 

Number  of  pupils  leaving  the  6B  grade  without  completing  this  grade 

Do  a  larger  per  cent,  of  pupils  leave  the  6B  grade  without  com- 
pleting it  in  schools  having  only  1A-6B  grades  than  leave  this  grade  in 
schools  having  all  grades? 

A  final  answer  to  this  question  would  involve  collecting  data  for  a 
niunber  of  terms  on  children  leaving  6B  classes  in  schools  having  only 
I A-6B  grades,  and  on  children  leaving  the  same  classes  in  schools  having 
all  grades.  With  the  time  at  our  disposal  it  was  impossible  to  do  this. 
We  have,  however,  collected  such  data  for  the  February-June  term  of 
19H,  not  only  for  the  6B,  but  also  for  the  5B  and  6A,  grades.  See 
Table  V 

Table  I  shows,  for  the  February- J tme  term  of  191 1,  the  enrollment* 
in  the  sB,  6A,  and  6B  grades,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  left  *  these 
grades  in  schools  having  all  grades  (1A-8B)  ;  and  also,  by  grades  and 
for  the  same  schools,  the  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  leaving.  The  same 
facts  are  also  shown  for  neighboring  schools  having   1A-6B  grades. 

^The  schools  having  all  grades  (1A-8B)  compared  in  this  report  with  intermediate 
schools  are  attended  by  about  the  same  type  of  pupils  as  attend  the  intermediate 
schools,  hence  the  cost  of  operation  and  the  educational  results  achieved  in  the  two 
kinds  of  schools  should  be  about  the  same. 

The  data  in  all  the  tables  of  this  study,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  were  taken 
from  schools  located  in  the  same  districts  with  intermediate  schools  24,  159,  and  62, 
or  located  in  districts  contiguous  to  these  intermediate  schools.  Also,  the  data  col- 
lected are  from  all  the  schools  in  the  given  districts  of  the  particular  kind  under  dis- 
cussion, that  is,  from  all  the  schools  in  the  given  districts  having  only  1A-6B  grades, 
from  all  the  schools  in  the  given  districts  having  all  grades  (1A-8B),  and  from  the 
three  intermediate  schools. 

'Enrollment,  as  used  here  and  throughout  this  study,  includes  all  pupils,  ex- 
clusive of  transfers,  on  the  register  during  the  term. 

'Leaving,  as  used  here  and  throughout  this  study,  includes  all  pupils,  exclusive 
of  transfers,  who  left  school  during  the  term. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  losses,  both  in  schools  having  all  grades 
and  in  schools  having  only  1A-6B  classes,  are  large.  These  large  losses 
in  the  56,  6 A,  and  6B  grades  are  due  to  the  fact  that  many  children  are 
fourteen  years  old  or  over  by  the  time  they  complete  the  5A  grade. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  these  grades  of  the  foregoing 
schools  on  the  lower  east  side  were  found  to  be  fourteen  years  old  and 
above.^  These  over-age  children,  being  able  to  obtain  labor  certificates, 
leave  school,  from  choice  or  necessity,  in  large  numbers. 

The  total  loss  in  the  5B,  6A,  and  6B  classes  of  schools  having  all 
grades  is  7.88  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment;  in  schools  having  lA- 
6B  grades,  7.99  per  cent.,  or  a  difference  of  .11  of  i  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  schools  having  all  grades.  So  slight  is  the  difference  in  the  holding 
power  of  these  two  kinds  of  schools  in  the  5B,  6A,  and  6B  grades  that, 
had  the  8,169  pupils  in  these  grades  in  schools  having  only  i  A-6B  grades 
been  in  schools  having  all  classes,  only  nine  fewer  pupils  would  have 
left  these  schools  during  the  February-June  term  of  191 1. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  losses  in  schools  having  only 
1A-6B  grades  are  i  per  cent,  less  in  6 A  classes,  and  in  6B  .43  of  i  per 
cent,  less  than  in  the  corresponding  classes  of  schools  having  all  grades 
and  that  only  in  5B  classes  are  the  losses  in  schools  having  all  grades 
less  than  in  schools  having  only  1A-6B  grades.  If  more  5B  pupils  drop 
from  schools  having  only  1A-6B  grades,  there  are  of  course  fewer  left 
to  drop  from  the  6A  and  the  6B  grades,  hence  it  may  be  that  .11  of  one 
per  cent,  represents  the  actual  difference  in  the  holding  power  of  these 
two  kinds  of  schools.  Such  a  difference  is,  however,  too  small  to  serve 
as  a  basis  of  judgment. 

There  are,  however,  reasons  why  schools  having  only  1A-6B  classes 
should  be  able  to  hold  relatively  more  6B  pupils  than  schools  having  all 
grades.  The  highest  class  in  any  school  is  the  object  of  special  attention 
and  consideration.  In  schools  having  all  grades  this  class  is  the  8B ;  in 
schools  having  only  1A-6B  grades  it  is  the  6B.  Hence,  more  attention 
and  consideration  are  given  to  6B  pupils  in  schools  having  only  1A-6B 
grades  than  are  given  such  pupils  in  schools  having  all  grades.  The 
inevitable  effect  of  this  special  attention  and  consideration  is  to  increase 
the  power  of  schools  having  only  1A-6B  grades  to  hold  6B  pupils  who 
might  otherwise  drop  out. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  there  is  at  least  no  ground  in 
the  data  collected  for  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  for  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  more  children  leave  the  6B  classes  in  schools  having  only 
1A-6B  grades  than  leave  the  corresponding  classes  in  schools  having  all 
grades.    Indeed,  the  reverse  seems  to  be  true. 

^From  reports  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  June,  191 1. 
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Number  of  pupils  promoted  from  the  6B  grade  not  entering  the  7A  grade 

Do  a  larger  per  cent,  of  pupils  promoted  from  the  6B  grade  fail  to 
enter  the  7A  grade  when  they  must  go  to  an  intermediate  school  than 
fail  to  enter  the  7 A  grade  when  they  can  advance  to  this  grade  in  their 
home  school? 

Table  II  shows  the  total  number  of  6B  promotions  January  31,  191 1, 
in  schools  having  all  grades,  and  the  total  number  of  7A  beginners  *  in 
these  schools  for  the  February-June  term  of  191 1 ;  also  the  per  cent,  of 
6B  promotions  entering  the  7A  grade.  The  table  also  shows  the  same 
facts  for  contributing  schools  and  for  intermediate  schools  24,  159,  and 
62. 

Table  11— 6B  Promotions  and  7A  Beginners 


Schools  Hatimo  All  Gradss  (1A-8B) 

CONTBIBUTINa  SCBOOLB  AJTD  ImTBRMSDIATB  ScBOOLI 

24.  159,  AUD  62 

Total, 
80  PlroniotioiiB 
Jan.  31, 1911 

Total 

TABesinnera 

Feb.-June  Term, 

1911 

Per  Cent,  of 

oB  Promotioiis 

Entering 

7A  Grade 

Total  6B 

Promotions  from 

Contributing 

Sohoola 
Jan.  31.  1011 

Total  7A 

Beginners  P.  8. 

24.  159,  and  62, 

Feb.-June  Term, 

1911 

Per  Cent,  of 

6B  Promotions 

Entering 

7A  Grade 

1,524 

1,510 

99.08 

1,484 

1,470 

99.05 

Tlie  figures  for  this  table  were  taken  from  special  reports  made  by  the  prinoipals  and  are  for  the  sehocds  given 
I  Table  in. 


Few  pupils  in  the  foregoing  schools,  promoted  from  the  6B  grade 
in  January,  191 1,  failed  to  enter  the  7 A  grade  in  February — only  twenty- 
eight  out  of  a  total  of  3,008.  In  neither  kind  of  school  does  the  number 
failing  to  enter  the  7A  grade  amount  to  i  per  cent,  of  the  6B  promo- 
tions, whereas  .03  of  i  per  cent,  measures  the  difference  in  the  total  per 
cent,  of  loss.  This  difference  is  in  favor  of  the  schools  having  all  grades; 
but  it  is  so  small  that,  had  the  same  rate  of  loss  prevailed  as  prevailed 
in  schools  having  all  grades,  not  a  single  additional  pupil  out  of  1,484 
would  have  entered  the  7A  of  intermediate  schools.  In  a  word,  the  same 
relative  number  of  6B  promotions  actually  entered  the  7A  grade  of  these 
two  kinds  of  schools  during  the  February- June  term  of  191 1. 

Table  III  shows  the  number  of  6B  promotions  June  30,  191 1,  in 
schools  ^  having  all  grades,  and  the  number  of  7A  beginners  *  in  these 
schools,  for  the  September- January  term  of  1911-12;  also  the  per  cent. 
of  all  6B  promotions  entering  the  7A  grade.  The  table  also  shows  the 
same  facts  for  contributing  schools  and  intermediate  schools  24,  159, 
and  62. 

*  Includes  all  pupils  along  with  transfers  to  other  schools,  in  attendance  at  least 
one  school  day. 

2  See  first  note  on  page  464. 
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The  number  of  children  leaving  school  is  always  smaller  between  the 
Fall  and  Spring  terms  when  there  is  practically  no  interruption  in  the 
work  of  the  school  than  between  the  Spring  and  Fall  terms  when  there 
is  a  long  vacation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising,  as  shown  in  Table  III, 
that,  in  the  schools  having  all  grades,  4.89  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  pro- 
moted from  the  6B  grade  in  June  failed  to  enter  the  7A  grade  in  Sep- 
tember, and  that  5.56  per  cent,  of  the  6B  pupils  promoted  from  con- 
tributing schools  failed  to  enter  the  7 A  grade  of  intermediate  schools. 
The  pupils  lost  in  going  from  contributing  schools  to  intermediate  schools 
were,  however,  greater  by  only  .67  of  i  per  cent.  (5.56—4.89)  than 
the  pupils  lost  between  the  6B  and  7A  of  schools  having  all  grades — a 
difference  of  ten  pupils. 

The  factors  influencing  the  exact  number  of  6B  promotions  entering 
the  7A  are  so  many  and  so  complex  that  the  small  difference  revealed  by 
the  foregoing  data  might  have  been  due  to  the  action  of  any  one  of  sev- 
eral factors.  To  illustrate:  In  public  school  number  159^  forty  6B 
promotions  from  contributing  schools  failed  to  attend  during  the  Sep- 
tember-January term  a  single  day : 

Disappeared  (moved,  leaving  no  address) 5 

Working  papers   15 

Parochial  schools    8 

At  home,  over  age *. . . .  5 

Moved  to  the  country 5 

At  home,  illness i 

Horace  Mann  School   , i 

Total    40 

Had  the  five  children  that  disappeared  and  the  five  children  that 
moved  to  the  country  asked  for  transfers,  this  simple  fact  alone  would 
have  erased  any  difference  for  the  September-January  term  of  1911-12, 
in  the  number  of  6B  promotions  entering  the  7A  of  these  two  kinds 
of  schools. 

Apart  from  losses  due  to  such  causes  as  sickness,  entering  a  private 
or  parochial  school,  moving  to  another  city,  there  is  only  one  group  of 
pupils,  promoted  from  the  6B  grade,  that  can  fail  to  enter  the  7A,  viz.^ 
children  who  are  fourteen  years  of  age  and  over.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  such  children — ^approximately  each  fourth  child  ^  in  the  schools 
of  the  City  in  the  6B  grade  has  attained  his  fourteenth  year.  Any  con- 
siderable difference,  therefore,  between  the  number  of  6B  promotions 
entering  the  7A  of  schools  having  all  grades  and  of  intermediate  schools 
must  lie  in  the  difference  in  attractiveness  of  these  two  kinds  of  schools 
for  pupils  fourteen  years  of  age  and  over.    There  is  no  inherent  reason 

*  From  special  report  made  by  the  principal. 

'Report  on  Promotion,  Non-Promotion  and  Part-Time,  Table  XXII  and  Table 
XXIV,  Vol.  I. 
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why  intermediate  schools  should  not  be  even  more  attractive  to  such 
children  than  schools  having  all  grades. 

It  has  been  shown,  therefore,  that  the  only  ground  for  believing  that 
more  pupils  promoted  from  the  6B  enter  the  7A  of  schools  having  all 
grades  than  of  intermediate  schools  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  the  spring 
term  of  191 1  the  difference  in  per  cent,  of  6B  promotions  entering  these 
two  kinds  of  schools  was  .03  of  i  per  cent.,  and  for  the  September- 
January  term  of  1911-12  .67  of  i  per  cent. — differences  so  small  that  out 
of  3,069  promoted  puj>ils  from  contributing  schools  for  the  calendar  year 
191 1  only  ten  fewer  pupils  failed  to  enter  the  7A  of  intermediate  schools 
than  would  have  entered  had  these  6B  promoted  pupils  been  able  to  enter 
the  7A  of  their  home  school.  These  differences  supply  no  adequate  basis 
for  the  foregoing  belief,  and  hence  supply  no  grounds  for  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education  to  change  their 
favorable  attitude  toward  interrnediate  schools. 

Number  of  pupils  leaving  the  7A-8B  grades  without  completiiig  these  grades 

Do  a  larger  per  cent,  of  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  leave  the  7th 
and  8th  grades  without  completing  these  grades  in  intermediate  schools 
than  leave  these  grades  in  schools  having  all  grades  ? 

Table  IV  shows  for  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  the  enrollment 
in  schools  having  all  grades  in  7A,  7B,  8A,  and  8B  grades,  and  the 
number  leaving  each  of  these  grades ;  also  grade  for  grade  and  for  the 
same  schools  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  leaving.  The  table 
also  shows  the  same  facts  for  intermediate  schools  24,  159,  and  62. 
(See  pages  472-3.) 

The  per  cent,  of  pupils  leaving  these  two  kinds  of  schools  varies 
grade  for  grade,  and  is  different  for  boys  and  girls.  While  the  per 
cent,  of  loss  of  boys  in  the  7A,  7B,  and  8B  grades  is  slightly  greater 
in  intermediate  schools  than  in  schools  having  all  grades  (less  than  i  per 
cent,  in  each  case,  amounting  to  a  difference  of  six,  one,  and  one  pupils 
respectively),  when  boys  and  girls  are  taken  together,  .71  of  i  per  cent, 
more  7A  pupils,  1.93  per  cent,  more  7B  pupils,  2.05  per  cent,  more  8 A 
pupils,  and  1.03  per  cent,  more  8B  pupils  left  schools  having  all  grades 
than  intermediate  schools.  The  highest  per  cent,  of  loss,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  in  the  7A  in  both  kinds  of  schools.  The  7A  grade  is  ap- 
parently the  most  trying  of  the  four  upper  grades,  and  particularly  trying 
in  the  intermediate  school.  Friendships  in  the  old  school  are  broken  off; 
new  acquaintances  need  to  be  formed,  and  the  pupil  must  adjust  himself 
to  a  new  school  life.  Despite  these  facts,  the  holding  power  of  the  7A 
grade  in  intermediate  schools  is  apparently  greater  than  the  holding 
power  of  the  7A  grade  in  schools  having  all  classes. 

The  total  per  cent,  of  7A-8B  pupils  leaving  schools  having  all  grades 
IS  1.75  per  cent.  (8.56—6.81 )  greater  than  the  total  losses  in  intermediate 
schools.    Had  the  same  rate  of  loss  prevailed  as  prevailed  in  intermediate 
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schools,  122  fewer  pupils,  out  of  the  total  of  6,973,  would  have  left 
schools  having  all  grades. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  basis  in  the  foregoing  for  the  expressed  opin- 
ion that  more  children  leave  the  7th  and  8th-year  classes  in  intermediate 
schools  than  leave  the  corresponding  classes  in  schools  having  all  grades- 


Relative  rate  of  promotion  in  the  7A-8B  grades 

That  further  comparisons  might  be  made  between  schools  having  all 
grades  and  intermediate  schools,  data  were  collected  on  promotions 
and  on  terms  of  work  lost  and  gained. 

Table  V  shows  for  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  the  enrollment  in 
schools  having  all  grades  in  the  7A,  7B,  8A,  and  8B  grades,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  promoted  June  30,  191 1,  in  each  of  these  grades;  also 
grade  by  grade  and  for  the  same  schools  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment promoted.  The  table  also  shows  the  same  facts  for  intermediate 
schools  24,  159,  and  62.    (See  pages  475-6.) 

The  per  cent,  of  boys  promoted  in  the  7A,  7B,  and  SB  grades,  as 
shown  by  Table  V,  is  less  by  7.87  per  cent.,  4.97  per  cent.,  and  4.42  per 
cent,  respectively  in  intermediate  schools  than  in  schools  having  all 
grades.  A  larger  per  cent,  of  boys  in  the  8A  by  4.42  per  cent,  and  a 
larger  per  cent,  of  girls  in  all  four  grades  by  5.78  per  cent,  11.40  per 
cent.,  5.72  per  cent.,  and  .73  per  cent  respectively  were,  however,  pro- 
moted in  intermediate  schools  than  in  schools  having  all  grades ;  so  that 
while  in  schools  having  all  grades  83.65  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment 
was  promoted,  in  the  intermediate  schools  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  was 
85.69  per  cent. — a  clear  difference  in  favor  of  intermediate  schools  of 
2.04  per  cent.  Had  the  same  rate  of  promotion  prevailed  in  the  two 
kinds  of  schools,  142  more  pupils,  out  of  a  total  of  6,973,  would  have 
been  advanced  in  schools  having  all  grades. 

A  high  percentage  of  promotion  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  Yet  when  due  regard  is  paid  to  proper  standards, 
that  school  is  best  which  succeeds  in  advancing  the  largest  percentage  of 
its  children. 


Number  of  terms  of  work  lost  and  gained  by  7A-8B  pupils 

Table  VI  ^  shows,  for  certain  schools  having  all  grades,  the  number 
of  graduates  June  30,  191 1,  the  terms  of  work  lost  and  gained  in  the 
7th  and  8th  years  by  these  graduates,  and  the  net  terms  of  work  lost; 
also  the  same  facts  for  intermediate  schools  24,  159,  and  62.     These 

'  Table  VI  contains  data  from  certain  schools  having  all  grades  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts with  intermediate  schools  24,  159,  and  62,  and  in  districts  contiguous  to  these 
intermediate  schools.  It  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  rush  of  work  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  to  collect  data  from  all  such  schools  in  these  districts. 
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figures  were  taken  from  special  reports  made  by  the  principals  of  the 
sdiools  represented  in  the  table. 

Table  VI 
Acceleration  and  Retardation — Schools  Having  All  Grades  (iA*8B) 


Number 

Terma  of  Work 

Terma  of  Work 

NetTermaofWork 

Sohoola 

EMstriote 

Graduated 

Lost  Durinc 

Gained  During 

Lost  During 

June  30,  1011 

7tb  and  8th  Yean 

7th  and  8th  Yean 

7th  and  8th  Yean 

72 

17 

84 

10 

2 

83 

17 

124 

45 

4 

168 

17 

94 

38 

0 

171 

17 

89 

20 

6 

22b 

4 

163 

10 

1 

31 

4 

48 

0 

11 

110 

4 

96 

0 

26 

147 

4 

183 

63 

8 

Total 

881 

186 

58 

j2S 

Intermediate  Schools  (7A-8B) 


Sohoola 

• 

Diatrieta 

Graduated 
June  30.  1911 

Terma  of  Work 

Loat  During 
7th  and  8th  Yean 

Terms  of  work 

Gained  During 

7th  and  8tb  Yean 

NetTermaofWork 

Loat  During 
7th  and  8th  Yean 

24 

159 

62 

21 

20 

3 

244 
258 
635 

83 
41 
91 

53 

16 

134 

... 

Total 

1,137 

215 

203 

12 

Table  VI  shows  that  the  88 1  graduates  from  the  schools  having  all 
grades  together  lost,  during  their  7th  and  8th  years,  186  terms  of  work 
and  gained  fifty-eight,  a  net  loss  of  128,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  loss  of 
a  term's  work  for  each  group  of  seven  pupils;  the  1,137  graduates  from 
intermediate  schools,  while  losing  215  terms  of  work,  gained  203,  a  net 
loss  of  only  twelve,  the  equivalent  of  a  term's  work  for  each  group  of 
ninety-four  pupils.  Hence,  had  the  same  rate  of  loss  prevailed  in  the 
two  kinds  of  schools,  the  1,137  graduates  from  intermediate  schools 
would  have  lost  165  terms  of  work  (i28-r-88i  X  1,137),  or  thirteen  times 
as  many  terms  of  work  as  were  actually  lost  by  these  graduates. 

This  difference  between  the  number  of  terms  of  work  lost  in  schools 
having  all  grades  and  in  intermediate  schools  suggests  a  wide  difference 
in  the  two  kinds  of  schools  in  the  chances  of  losing  or  gaining  a  term's 
work.  In  schools  having  all  grades,  during  the  7th  and  8th  years,  three 
terms  of  work  are  lost  to  one  term's  work  gained,  whereas  in  inter- 
mediate schools  the  terms  of  work  lost  and  gained  are  about  equal. 

This  difference  in  terms  of  work  lost  and  gained  suggests  also  that 
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schools  having  all  grades  afford  small  opportunity  to  children  to  com- 
plete the  course  of  the  7th  and  8th  years  in  less  than  the  regular  time — 
four  terms,  and  that  intermediate  schools  afford  large  opportunities  to 
shorten  the  course.  The  difference  in  such  opportunity  is  reflected  in 
the  number  of  terms  required  by  tl^e  foregoing  graduates  to  complete  the 
course  of  the  7th  and  8th  years.  In  schools  ^  having  all  grades  6.58  per 
cent,  did  the  work  in  3  terms;  75.82  per  cent,  did  the  work  in  4  terms; 
14.08  per  cent,  did  the  work  in  5  terms;  3.52  per  cent,  did  the  work  in 
6  terms.  In  intermediate  schools  ^  .97  per  cent,  did  the  work  in  2  terms ; 
15.92  per  cent,  did  the  work  in  3  terms;  68.07  P^^  cent,  did  the  work  in  4 
terms;  11. 17  per  cent,  did  the  work  in  5  terms;  3.87  per  cent,  did  the 
work  in  6  terms. 

Though  terms  of  work  lost  and  gained  and  the  time  required  to  do 
the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school  are  not  in  themselves  meas- 
ures of  efficiency,  yet,  when  all  things  are  taken  into  account,  that  school 
is  the  most  efficient  which  does  most  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  its 
pupils  and  which  contributes  the  least  to  their  retardation. 

In  these  respects,  the  superiority  of  the  intermediate  school  over 
schools  having  all  grades  is  marked.  Only  6.58  per  cent,  of  the  gradu- 
ates from  schools  having  all  grades  completed  the  last  two  years  of  the 
course  ahead  of  time;  this  was  accomplished  by  16.89  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  from  intermediate  schools.  Further,  17.60  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  from  schools  having  all  grades  were  retarded  in  the  last^two 
years  of  their  course,  while  but  15.04  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  from 
intermediate  schools  took  more  than  the  regulation  time. 

To  be  sure,  pupils  may  be  advanced  from  grade  to  grade  without 
regard  to  their  attainments.  That  pupils  are  not  so  advanced  in  inter- 
mediate schools  is  indicated  by  a  study  made  by  Mr.  Coleman  D.  Frank.  * 
Mr.  Frank  studied  the  successes  and  failures  of  pupils  entering  in  191  o 
the  February  class  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School.  The  schools 
selected  were  160,  188,  and  10,  Manhattan,  schools  having  all  grades, 
and  24  and  62,  intermediate  schools.  These  five  schools  send,  as  a  rule, 
the  largest  number  of  pupils  to  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School. 

The  per  cent,  of  pupils  of  these  schools  who  succeeded  and  who 
failed  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  terms  was : 


First  Term 

School  Successes  Failures 

160                                                              8c%  20% 

188                                                              69%  31% 

10                                                                47%  53% 

62                                                                72%  28% 

24                                                                67%  33% 

*  Based  on  special  reports  by  principals  of  these  schools. 

■Report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Education,  New  York  City,  191 1. 
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Second  Term 

School  Successes  Failures 

160                                                              80%  20% 

188                                                              72%  28% 

10                                                               52%  48% 

62                                                              72%  28%- 

24                                                              96%  4% 

When  the  schools  of  the  two  kinds  are  grouped,  the  per  cent,  of  suc- 
cesses and  failures  is : 

First  Term 

Successes     Failures 

Schools  having  all  grades 68%         32% 

Intermediate  schools    70%         30% 

Second  Term 

Schools  having  all  grades  72%         28% 

Intermediate  schools '. 82%         18% 

It  appears  that  the  highest  per  cent,  of  successes  was  attained  in  the 
first  term  by  pupils  from  a  school  having  all  grades;  in  the  second  term^ 
by  pupils  from  an  intermediate  school.  When  the  pupils  coming;  from 
the  different  schools  of  each  of  the  two  kinds  are  taken  together,  the 
highest  per  cent,  of  successes  was  achieved  in  both  terms  by  intermediate 
school  graduates — at  least  partial  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  work  , 
done  in  these  schools. 

Summary  of  the  foregoing  considerations 

Schools  having  all  grades,  and  contributing  and  intermediate  schools 
have  now  been  compared  with  reference  to  five  points : 

1.  Number  of  pupils  leaving  the  6B  grade  without  completing  this 

grade. 

2.  Number  of  pupils  promoted  from  the  6B  grade  not  entering  the 

7A  grade. 

3.  Number  of  pupils  leaving  the  7A-8B  grades  without  completing 

these  grades. 

4.  Relative  rate  of  promotions  in  the  7A-8B  grades. 

5.  Number  of  terms  of  work  lost  and  gained  by  7A-8B  pupils. 

The  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  two  kinds  of  schools  with 
respect  to  the  foregoing  points  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

I.     Number  of  pupils  (per  1,000)  leaving  the  6B  grade  with- 
out completing  the  grade : 

a.  In  schools  having  all  grades 90 

b.  In  schools  having  only  1A-6B  grades 86 
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2.  Number  of  pupils   (per   i,ooo)   promoted  from  the  6B 

grade  not  entering  the  7A  grade : 

a.  In  schools  having  all  grades 49 

b.  In  intermediate  schools  56 

3.  Number  of  pupils  (per  1,000)  leaving  the  7A-8B  grades 

without  completing  these  grades : 

a.  In  schools  having  all  grades 86 

b.  In  intermediate  schools   68 

4.  Relative  rate  of  promotion   (per  1,000)   in  the  7A-8B 

grades : 

a.  In  schools  having  all  grades 836 

b.  In  intermediate  schools 857 

5.  Net  terms  of  work  (per  1,000)  lost  by  7A-8B  pupils: 

a.  In  schools  having  all  grades 145 

b.  In  intermediate  schools   11 

Hence,  we  conclude — 

(a)  That  fewer  pupils  leave  the  6B  classes  in  schools  having  only 

1A-6B  grades  by  .43  of  i  per  cent,  than  leave  the  corre- 
sponding classes  in  schools  having  all  grades. 

(b)  That  more  6B  promoted  pupils  by  .67  of  i  per  cent,  fail  to 

enter  the  7 A  grade  of  intermediate  schools  than  fail  to  enter 
the  7A  when  they  can  advance  to  this  grade  in  their  home 
school. 

(c)  That  fewer  pupils  leave'  the  7th  and  8th-year  classes  of  inter- 

mediate schools  by  1,75  per  cent,  than  leave  the  correspond- 
ing classes  of  schools  having  all  grades. 

(d)  That  more  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  are  promoted  in  interme- 

diate schools  by  2.04  per  cent,  than  are  promoted  in  schools 
having  all  grades. 

(e)  That  thirteen  times  as  many  terms  of  work  are  lost  by  7tli 

and  8th-year  pupils  in  schools  having  all  grades  as  are  lost 
by  such  pupils  in  intermediate  schools. 

In  only  one  respect  do  schools  having  all  grades  show  a  higher  effi- 
ciency than  intermediate  schools,  and  in  this  respect  the  higher  efficiency 
is  slight.  In  all  other  points  the  intermediate  schools  show  a  greater 
efficiency  than  schools  having  all  grades. 

The  data  on  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  the  data  on  pupils  promoted  from  the  6B  grade  and  not  entering  the 
7A  grade,  cover  but  the  February-June  term  of  191 1.  These  data,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  6B  losses  cover  4,409  pupils;  in  the  case  of  losses 
between  the  6B-7A  grades,  6,270  pupils;  in  the  case  of  losses  from  the 
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7A-8B  grades,  12,417;  in  the  case  of  relative  rate  of  promotion,  12,417; 
in  the  case  of  terms  of  work  lost  and  gained,  2,018  graduates-7-num- 
bers  sufficiently  large  and  taken  from  schools  operating  under  condi- 
tions sufficiently  similar  to  the  conditions  surrounding  intermediate 
schools  to  indicate  tendencies.  Final  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
educational  efficiency  of  schools  having  all  grades  and  intermediate 
schools  would,  of  course,  require  the  collection  of  data  similar  to  the 
above  for  a  number  of  terms. 

B — Economy  of  the  Intermediate  School 

Education  should  be  conducted  as  economically  as  possible.  Hence 
in  carrying  on  any  given  kind  of  school  work,  the  expense  of  different 
ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  end  should  be  considered. 

Any  difference  in  the  expense  of  schools  having  all  grades  and  inter- 
mediate schools  is  due  almost  exclusively  to  differences  in  (i)  the  num- 
ber of  schoolrooms  needed;  (2)  the  number  of  teachers  required;  and 
(3)  the  supplies  and  equipment  needed  to  instruct  a  given  number  of 
7th  and  Sth-year  pupils.  Comparisons  with  respect  to  these  three  points 
will,  therefore,  bring  out  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  instructing 
7th  and  Sth-year  pupils  in  these  two  kinds  of  schools. 

The  schools  having  all  grades  selected  for  the  purpose  of  these  com- 
parisons are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  those  selected  for  the 
foregoing  comparisons  with  respect  to  educational  efficiency.  Their 
selection,  however,  does  not  imply  the  suggestion  that  the  7A-8B  pupils 
in  them  could  be  brought  into  intermediate  schools.  Hence,  the  com- 
parisons to  be  made  will  merely  indicate  what  the  probable  saving  would 
be  where  conditions  are  such  that  7A-8B  children  in  schools  having  all 
grades  can  be  brought  into  intermediate  schools. 

Difference  in  the  number  of  schoolrooms  required 

To  instruct  7th  and  Sth-year  pupils  at  least  four  different  kinds  of 
schoolrooms  are  needed:  regular  classrooms,  manual  training  shops, 
cooking  rooms,  and  gymnasiums. 

Difference  in  number  of  regular  classrooms  required 

•  Table  VH  shows  for  the  February-June  term  of  191 1,  the  enroll- 
ment in  7A-8B  classes  in  schools  having  all  grades,  the  number  of  regu- 
lar classrooms  used  in  instructing  these  classes,  and  the  average  number 
of  7A-SB  pupils  per  regular  classroom.  The  table  also  shows  the  same 
facts  for  intermediate  schools  24,  159,  and  62.    (See  page  482.) 

The  average  number  of  7A-8B  pupils  per  classroom  varies,  as  shown 
by  Table  VII,  in  the  foregoing  schools  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-two. 
These  variations  are  due  to  differences  in  size  of  classrooms  and  to  the 
particular  number  of  7A-8B  pupils  to  be  instructed. 
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It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  class- 
room in  schools  having  all  grades  is  43.31,  in  intermediate  schools, 
45.75 — an  average  difference  in  favor  of  the  intermediate  school  of  2.44 
pupils.  Hence,  had  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  classroom  been 
the  same  in  the  two  kinds  of  schools,  to  provide  for  the  6,973  7A-8B 
pupils  in  schools  having  all  grades  would  have  required  only  152.42 
classrooms  (6,973-~-45.75)  instead  of  161,  or  8.58  fewer  than  were  used. 

It  therefore  appears  that  when  7A-8B  pupils  are  brought  together 
in  intermediate  schools  the  number  of  regular  classrooms  required  is 
5.33  per  cent.  (8.58-7-161 )  less  than  when  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  are 
taught  in  schools  having  all  grades.^ 


Difference  in  the  number  of  manual  training  shops  required 

Table  VIII  shows,  as  of  April,  191 1,  for  schools  having  all  grades 
the  number  of  single  shops,  the  number  of  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  in- 
structed in  each  shop,  and  the  average  number  instructed  per  shop.  The 
table  also  shows  the  same  facts  for  intermediate  schools  24  and  62. 
Intermediate  school  159  is  a  girls'  school,  and  hence  has  no  shop. 


Table  VTIT—Shops  Required— Schools  Having  All  Grades  (1A-8B) 

Number  of  7th  &  Sth- 

Yew  Pupib  M  of 

AyerueNo.Tth^Sth- 

Year  Pupila  Instnioted 

per  Shop 

Schools 

Distriota 

Single  Shops 

April.  1911.  Inrtruoted 
inElMh 

20 

6 

1 

438 

21 

1 

1 

161 

23 

1 

1 

190 

25 

6 

1 

405 

29 

1 

1 

31 

34 

3 

2 

408 

44 

1 

1 

74 

64 

7 

1 

501 

79 

6 

2 

334 

83 

17 

2 

728 

114 

1 

1 

257 

147 

4 

2 

527 

160 

5 

2 

569 

188  B 

7 

1 

322 

Total, 

19 

4,945 

260 

^  It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  class-room  in  both 
schools  having  all  grades  and  intermediate  schools  is  high.  Because  comparisons 
are  made  under  these  conditions,  the  inference  should  not  be  drawn  that  we  favor  over- 
crowded class-rooms.  We  favor  the  opposite.  The  comparisons  are  made  on  the 
assumption  that  whatever  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  class-room  in  theory,  in 
practice,  the  difference  in  the  actual  number  of  pupils  per  class-room  in  schools  hav- 
ing all  grades  and  in  intermediate  schools  would  be  similar  to  the  difference  found  for 
the  February-June  term,  191 1. 
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Table  IX  shows,  as  of  April,  191 1,  for  schools  having  all  grades,  the 
number  of  single  shops,  the  total  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  each 
shop,  and  the  average  number  instructed  per  shop.  The  table  also  shoivs 
the  same  facts  for  intermediate  schools  24  and  62.    (See  page  485.) 

In  schools  having  all  grades  the  average  number  of  all  pupils  in- 
structed per  shop  was  289;  in  intermediate  schools,  358 — an  average 
difference  in  favor  of  intermediate  schools  of  sixty-nine  pupils.  Had 
the  same  average  prevailed  as  prevailed  in  intermediate  schools,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  total  of  5,501  pupils  in  schools  having  all  grades,  only  15.37 
shops  (5,501^-358)  instead  of  nineteen  would  have  been  required,  or 
3.63  fewer  than  were  used. 

When,  therefore,  manual  training  is  extended  to  other  than  7th  and 
8th-year  pupils,  thus  increasing  the  total  use  of  shops,  only  19. 11  per 
cent.  (3.63-^19)  fewer  shops  are  required  in  intermediate  schools  than 
in  schools  having  all  grades,  to  provide  for  the  same  number  of  pupils.* 

Hence,  intermediate  schools  require  27.32  per  cent,  (see  above) 
fewer  shops  than  schools  having  all  grades,  only  when  the  instruction  of 
7th  and  8th-year  pupils  alone  is  taken  into  account. 


Shops  Required— Intermediate  Schools  (7A-8B) 


Schools 

DlBtricts 

Number  of 
Sinde  Shops 

Number  of  7th  A  8th- 

Year  Pupils  as  of 

April,  ign.  Instructed 

in  Each 

Average  Number 

7thl^8th-Year 

Pupils  Instructed 

per  Shop 

24 

62 

21 
3 

3 
4 

1,368 
1.138 

Total, 

7 

2,506 

358 

These  figures  were  taken  from  the  Teachers'  Schedule  of  Assignment  and  from  the  Principals'  Statement  of 
Shop  Work,  on  file  at  the  ofllce  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  schools  having  all  grades  the  average  number  of  7th  and  8th- 
ycar  pupils  instructed  per  shop  is  260 ;  in  intermediate  schools,  358 — ^an 
average  difference  in  favor  of  intermediate  schools  of  ninety-eight  pupils. 
Had  the  same  average  prevailed  as  prevailed  in  intermediate  schools, 
to  provide  for  the  4,945  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  in  schools  having  all 
grades,  only  13.81  shops  (4,945-7-358)  instead  of  nineteen  would  have 
been  required,  or  5.19  fewer  than  were  used.  It  therefore  requires 
27.32  per  cent.  (5.19-^-19)  fewer  shops  to  care  for  a  given  number  of 
7th  and  8th-grade  pupils  in  intermediate  schools  than  to  care  for  the 
same  number  of  such  pupils  in  schools  having  all  grades. 

Manual  training  is  regularly  taught  only  in  the  7th  and  8th  years. 
The  Board  of  Superintendents,  however,  may  authorize  the  giving  of 
such  instruction  to  other  than  7th  and  8th-year  pupils.     This  is  done 

*  See  closing  sentence  of  this  section,  p.  488. 
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particularly  in  case  of  over-age  boys  in  the  6A  and  6B  grades.  Manual 
training  shops  may  consequently  be  used  by  other  than  7th  and  8th-ycar 
pupils. 

Table  IX—Shops  Required— Schools  Having  All  Grades  (1A-8B) 


Number  of 

Total  Number  of  Pupils 

Average  Number  In- 

Schoola 

Dijrtricta 

Single  Shopn 

as  of  April.  1911. 
Instructed  m  Each  Shop 

structed  per  Shop 

20 

6 

1 

438 

21 

1 

1 

180 

23 

1 

1 

190 

25 

6 

1 

405 

29 

1 

1 

63 

34 

3 

2 

641 

44 

1 

1 

127 

64 

7 

1 

501 

79 

6 

2 

483 

83 

17 

2 

728 

114 

1 

1 

332 

147 

4 

2 

527 

160 

5 

2 

564 

188  B 

7 

1 

322 

Total, 

19 

5,501 

289 

Shops  Required— Intermediate  Schools  (7A~8B) 


Schools 

Districts 

Number  of 
Single  Shops 

Total  Number  of  Pupils 

as  of  April.  1911. 
Instructed  m  Each  Shop 

Average  No.  Instnioted 
per  Shop 

24 
62 

21 
3 

3 

4 

1,368 
1.138 

Total, 

7 

2,506 

358 

These  figures  were  taken  from  the  same  sources  sa  the  figures  in  Table  VIII. 

Difference  in  the  number  of  cooking  rooms  required 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  method  of  using  cooking  rooms, 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  intermediate  schools  and  schools  having  all 
grades  with  respect  to  the  number  of  7th  and  Sth-year  pupils  taught 
per  cooking  room.  In  schools  such  as  13,  71,  72,  and  137,  Manhattan, 
the  group  method  of  instruction  is  followed — 1.  e,,  instead  of  the  pupils 
doing  the  work  themselves,  they  observe  cooking  done  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  teacher.  In  some  schools,  such  as  90,  159,  and  188  G,  due 
to  the  lack  of  adequate  individual  equipment,  children  are  given  consid- 
erable theory;  this  reduces  by  one-half  or  one-third  the  amount  of  actual 
cooking.  In  other  schools,  the  entire  time  assigned  to  the  study  is  given 
to  cooking.    It  is,  however,  possible  to  compare  schools  having  all  grades 
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and  intermediate  schools  with  reference  to  the  periods  per  week  cooking- 
rooms  are  used. 

Table  X  shows,  as  of  April,  191 1,  for  schools  having  all  grades  the 
number  of  cooking  rooms,  the  number  of  single  periods  each  cooking 
room  was  used  per  week  for  the  instruction  of  7th  and  8th-year  pupils ; 
and  the  average  number  of  single  periods  per  week  in  use.  The  table 
also  shows  the  same  facts  for  intermediate  schools  62  and  159. 


Table  X— Cooking  Rooms  Required — Schools  Having  All  Grades  (lA-SB) 


Number  of  Sinele 

Suude  Periods  Used 
per  Week  for  7th  &  8th- 

Averafe  No.  Slosle 
Periods  Used  per  Week 
for  7th  &  8th-Tear 
Pupils 

Sohoola 

Distriota 

Cookmg  RoomB 

Year  Pupils,  April. 

1 

1 

28 

4 

5 

30 

21 

1 

12 

23 

1 

26 

31 

4 

28 

63 

6 

34 

68 

21 

26 

90 

21 

28 

91 

6 

30 

110 

4 

30 

119 

21 

30 

168 

17 

27 

188  Q 

7 

24 

Total, 

13 

353 

27.15 

Cooking  Rooms  Required— Intermediate  Schools  (7A-SB) 


Schools 

Distriots 

Cookiiis  Rooms 

Sincle  Periods  Used 
VnwSk  for  7th  h  Sth- 
Yew  Pupils.  April, 

Aversge  No.  Bin^ 
Periods  Used  perWeek 
for  7th  ft  Sth-Year 
Pupils 

62 
159 

3 
20 

2 
2 

63 
68 

Total, 

4 

131 

32.75 

These  figures  wera  taken  from  the  Teaohezs'  Sohedule  of  Aseigunsnt  and  from  Principals'  Statement  of 
Coaking,  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Table  X  shows  that  in  schools  having  all  grades,  cooking  rooms  were 
used  in  the  instruction  of  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  on  the  average  27.15 
single  periods  per  week;  in  intermediate  schools,  32.75 — ^an  average 
difference  in  favor  of  intermediate  schools  of  5.60  periods.  Had  the 
same  average  prevailed  as  prevailed  in  intermediate  schools,  the  353 
periods  of  instruction  given  in  schools  having  all  grades  could  have  been 
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given  in  10.78  cooking  rooms  (353-T-32.75)  instead  of  thirteen,  or  in 
2.22  less  than  were  used. 

It  therefore  appears  that  17.10  per  cent.  (2.22-^13)  fewer  cooking 
rooms  are  required  to  provide  for  a  given  number  of  7th  and  8th-year 
pupils  in  intermediate  schools  than  to  provide  for  the  same  number  of 
such  pupils  in  schools  having  all  grades. 

Like  manual  training,  cooking  is  regularly  taught  only  in  the  7th 
and  8th  years.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  may,  however,  authorize 
the  giving  of  cooking  to  other  pupils.  This  is  done  particularly  in  case 
of  over-age  girls  in  the  6A  and  6B  grades.  Cooking  rooms  may  conse- 
quently be  used  by  other  than  7th  and  8th-year  pupils. 

Table  XI  shows,  as  of  April,  191 1,  for  schools  having  all  grades, 
the  number  of  cooking  rooms,  the  total  number  of  single  periods  each 
cooking  ropm  was  used  per  week,  and  the  average  number  of  single 
periods  per  week  in  use.  This  table  also  shows  the  same  facts  for  inter- 
mediate schools  62  and  159. 


Table  XI- 

-Cooking  Rooms  Required — Schools  Having  All  Grades  (1A-8B) 

Total  Number  of  Sm«le 

Ayerace  Number  Single 
Periods  Used  per  Week 

Sehools 

Dirtriots 

Cookms  Rooma 

Periods  Used  per  Week 

i 

for  AU  Pupils 

for  AU  Pupils 

1 

1 

35 

4 

5 

30 

21 

1 

30 

23 

1 

30 

31 

4 

30 

63 

6 

34 

68 

21 

28 

90 

21 

32 

91 

6 

30 

110 

4 

30 

119 

21 

30 

168 

17 

30 

188  0 

7 

30 

Total, 

13 

399 

30.60 

Cooking  Rooms  Required— Intennediate  Schools  (yA-SB) 


Schools 

Districts 

Number  of  Single 
CkMldng  Rooms 

Total  Number  of  Single 

Periods  Used  per  Week 

for  AU  PupUs 

Average  Number  Single 

Period;  Used  per  Week 

for  AU  Pupils 

62 
159 

3 
20 

2 
2 

63 
68 

Total, 

4 

131 

32.76 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  same  souross  as  the  figures  in  Table  X. 
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Cooking  rooms  are  used  on  the  average  in  schools  having  all  grades 

a  total  of  30.69  single  periods  per  week;  in  intermediate  schools,  32.75 

an  average  difference  in  favor  of  intermediate  schools  of  2.06  sing-le 
periods.  Had  the  same  average  prevailed  in  the  two  kinds  of  schools  the 
total  of  399  periods  of  instruction  given  in  schools  having  all  grades 
could  have  been  given  in  12.18  cooking  rooms  (399-^-32.75)  instead 
of  thirteen,  or  in  .82  less  than  were  used. 

When  the  total  use  of  cooking  rooms  in  intermediate  schools  is  com- 
pared with  the  total  use  in  schools  having  all  grades  it  appears  that  only 
6.31  per  cent.  (.82-T-13)  fewer  are  required  in  intermediate  schools  than 
in  schools  having  all  grades  to  instruct  the  same  number  of  pupils. 

Hence,  it  is  only  when  the  instruction  of  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  is 
taken  into  account  that  intermediate  schools  require  17.10  per  cent,  (see 
pages  486-7)  fewer  cooking  rooms  than  schools  having  all  grades. 

The  foregoing  difference  of  27.32  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  shops 
and  17.10  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  cooking  rooms  needed  by  inter- 
mediate schools  and  by  schools  having  all  grades,  to  instruct  a  given 
number  of  7th  and  8th-year  pupils,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  shops  and 
cooking  rooms  in  the  intermediate  schools  are  kept  in  use  practically 
the  entire  school  day.     In  consequence,  they  cannot  be  used  to  instruct 
pupils  below  the  7A  grade,  even  were  it  practical  to  send  such  pupils  to 
an  intermediate  school  merely  for  manual  training  and  cooking.     To 
provide  for  the  pupils  below  the  7A  grade  now  instructed  in  schools 
having  all  grades  would,  therefore,  require  shops  and  cooking  rooms  in 
addition  to  those  needed  in  the  intermediate  schools.     Hence,  in  con- 
sidering the  saving  in  shops  and  cooking  rooms  that  might  be  effected  by 
bringing  7A-8B  pupils  into  intermediate  schools,  the  use  of  shops  and 
cooking  rooms  to  instruct  other  than  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  in  schools 
having  all  grades  should  be  taken  into  account    (see   the  first  note, 
page  490).     Moreover,  should  intermediate  schools  be  made  universal 
and  manual  training  and  cooking  be  made  general  for  over-age  6A-6B 
pupils,  the  saving  in  shops  and  cooking  rooms  might  be  less  than  the 
above  estimates,  even  when  the  instruction  of  pupils  below  the  7A  is 
taken  into  account,  because  under  such  conditions,  to  provide  manual 
training  and  cooking  for  such  over-age  pupils  might  require  relatively 
more  shops  and  cooking  rooms  than  under  present  conditions. 


Difference  in  the  number  of  gymnasiums  required 

Table  XII  gives  the  number  of  gymnasiums  in  schools  having  all 
grades,  the  number  of  single  periods  per  week  each  was  used  during  the 
February- June  term,  191 1,  for  the  instruction  of  7th  and  8th-year  pupils, 
and  the  average  number  of  single  periods  per  week  in  use.  The 
table  also  shows  the  same  facts  for  intermediate  schools  24,  159, 
and  62. 
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Gymnasiums,  it  appears,  are  used  in  schools  having  all  grades  on 
the  average  34.17  single  periods  per  week;  in  intermediate  schools,  41.75 
— an  average  difference  in  favor  of  intermediate  schools  of  7.58  single 
periods.  Had  the  same  average  prevailed  in  the  two  kinds  of  schools 
the  total  of  205  periods  of  instruction  in  schools  having  all  grades  could 
have  been  given  in  4.91  gymnasiums  (205-r-4i.75)  instead  of  six,  or  in 
18.17  P^r  cent,  fewer  gymnasiums  than  were  used. 

Stimmary 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  data,  it  appears  that  to  provide  for  a  given 
number  of  7A-8B  pupils  in  intermediate  schools  requires : 

5.33  per  cent,  fewer  regular  classrooms 

27.32  per  cent,  or  19. 11  per  cent,  fewer  shops  ^ 

17.10  per  cent,  or  6.31  per  cent,  fewer  cooking  rooms,^ 

18.17  P^^  c^"t-  fewer  gymnasiums 

than  to  provide  for  the  same  number  of  such  children  in  schools  having 
all  grades. 

The  saving  in  money,  represented  by  these  differences  in  the  number 
of  rooms  required  in  intermediate  schools  and  in  schools  having  all 
grades,  is  brought  out,  if  these  differences  are  considered  in  relation  to 
caring  for  20,000  7A-8B  pupils.^  On  the  basis  of  the  rooms  required 
to  care  for  the  foregoing  7A-8B  pupils  in  schools  having  all  grades,  and 
in  intermediate  schools,  to  provide  for  20,000  such  pupils,  equally  di- 
vided between  boys  and  girls,  there  would  be  needed  in : 


and 


SohoolB  Having 
AU  Grades 

lotermediate 

SohoolB 

Differenoe  in 
Favor  of  Inter- 
mediate Sohoola 

Regular  classrooms 

Manual  training  shops. . . 
Onnkinir  rnnmfl 

462 
39 
35 
27 

438 
28 
27 
21 

24 
11  or  4> 
8  or  4> 

OvmnasiuiP*?  t  r . .  t 

6 

563 

514 

49  or  38» 

To  care  for  20,000  7A-8B  pupils,  there  is  a  difference  of  forty-nine 
in  the  number  of  rooms  needed  in  these  two  kinds  of  schools — ^a  differ- 
ence of  8.70  per  cent.  (49-^563)  in  favor  of  intermediate  schools;  when 

*  According  as  the  use  of  shops  and  cooking  rooms  in  schools  having  all  grades 
to  instruct  other  than  7th  and  8th-grade  pupils  is  disregarded  or  taken  into  account. 

'This  illustration  does  not  imply  the  suggestion  that  2aooo  7A-8B  pupils  out  of 
the  100,000  now  in  the  sdiools  of  New  York  could  be  brought  into  intermediate  schools. 
With  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  exact  number  that  could  be  advantageously  segregated  in  inter- 
mediate schools. 
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the  use  of  shops  and  cooking  rooms  in  schools  having  all  grades  to  in- 
struct other  than  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  is  taken  into  account,  there  is 
a  difference  of  thirty-eight  or  6.75  per  cent,  in  the  rooms  required.  This 
difference,  at  the  least  of  thirty-eight  rooms,  represents  not  less  than 
$400,000^  in  original  investment,  and  an  annual  difference  of  6.88  per 
cent,  in  cost  of  upkeep  and  operating  expenses. 


Difference  in  the  number  of  teachers  required 

In  the  instruction  of  7th  and  8th-year  pupils,  three  kinds  of  teachers 
are  employed :  regular  class  teachers,  manual  training  teachers,  and  cook- 
ing teachers. 


Difference  in  the  number  of  regular  class  teachers  required 

Table  XIII  shows,  for  the  February- June  term  of  191 2,  the  enroll- 
ment of  7A,  7B,  8 A,  and  8B  classes  in  schools  having  all  grades,  the 
number  of  regular  class  teachers  in  each  grade,  and  the  average  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher.  The  table  also  shows  the  same  facts  for  interme- 
diate schools  24,  159,  and  62.    (See  page  492.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  schools 
having  all  grades  ranges  from  thirty-two  to  fifty-five,  and  that  there  were 
at  least  twenty  over-size  classes — classes  having  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  fifty  pupils. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  regular  class  teacher  in  schools 
having  all  grades  is  43.31 ;  in  intermediate  schools,  45.75 — an  average 
difference  in  favor  of  intermediate  schools  of  2.44  pupils.  Hence,  had 
the  average  number  of  pupils  per  regular  class  teacher  been  the  same  as 
in  intermediate  schools,  the  6,973  7A-8B  pupils  in  schools  having  all 
grades  would  have  been  instructed  by  152.42  teachers  (6,973-^-45.75) 
instead  of  161,  or  by  8.58  fewer  teachers  than  were  engaged.  Further, 
had  these  6,973  pupils  been  in  intermediate  schools,  it  would  have  been 
possible,  without  increasing  the  number  of  teachers,  to  have  reduced  the 
foregoing  over-size  classes,  whereas  in  schools  having  all  grades  to  have 
done  this  would  have  required  additional  teachers. 

It  therefore  appears  that  to  instruct  the  same  number  of  7A-8B 
pupils,  intermediate  schools  require  fewer  regular  class  teachers  than 
schools  having  all  grades  by  5.33  per  cent.  (8.58-r-i6i).  Also  that 
classes  can  be  made  more  uniform  in  size.  This  tends  to  equalize  oppor- 
tunity and  to  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction. 

*The  estimated  cost  of  a  thirty-nine-room  building  is  $330,000;  of  the  site, 
$70,ooa  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  cost  of  new  buildings  as  given  in  the  Cor- 
porate Stock  Requirements  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  March,  191 1,  and 
on  the  cost  of  sites,  as  given  in  the  annual  Financial  and  Statistical  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  1910. 
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Difference  in  the  number  of  manual  training  teachers  required 

Table  XIV  shows,  as  of  April,  191 1,  for  schools  having  all  grades, 
the  number  of  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  instructed  in  manual  training,  the 
number  of  manual  training  teachers  giving  their  whole  time  to  the  in- 
struction of  7th  and  8th-year  pupils,  and  the  average  number  of  7th  and 
8th-year  pupils  per  teacher.  The  table  also  shows  the  same  facts  for 
intermediate  schools  24  and  62. 

Table  XIV— M.  T.  Teachers  Required — Schools  Having  All  Grades  (1A-8B) 


Number  of  Manual 

7th    A  8th-Year 

Giving  Whole  Time  to 
7th  A  8th-Year  Pupils 

1 

Arerace  Number  of 

Schools 

Districts 

Pupils  Instructed 

7th  and  8th-Year 

as  of  April,  1011 

Pupils  per  Teacher 

20 

6 

438 

1.00                i 

21 

1 

161 

.46 

23 

1 

190 

.51 

25 

1 

405 

.96                . 

29 

1 

31 

.17                1 

34 

3 

408 

1.38 

44 

1 

74 

.23 

64 

7 

5©1 

1.00                1 

79 

6 

334 

1.40               I 

83 

8 

728 

1.93                1 

114 

1 

257 

.80 

147 

4 

527 

1.94                1 

160 

5 

569 

1.94 

188  B 

7 

322 

.89 

Total, 

4,945 

14.61 

338 

M.  T.  Teachers  Required— Intermediate  Schools  (7A-8B) 


Schools 


Districts 


7th  A  8th-Year 
Pupils  Instructed 
as  of  April.  1911 


Number  of  Manual 

Training  Teachers 

Giving  Whole  Time  to 

7th  &,  Sth-Year  Pupils 


Average  Number  of 
7th  and  Sth-Year 
Pupils  per  Teacher 


24 
62 


21 
3 


1,368 
1,138 


3.00 
3.80 


Total, 


2,506 


6.80 


368 


These  figures  were  taken  from  the  Teachers'  Schedule  of  Assignment  and  from  the  Principals'  Statement 
of  ffliop  Work,  on  file  at  the  ofBce  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


The  average  number  of  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  per  manual  training 
teacher  in  schools  having  all  grades  is  338 ;  in  intermediate  schools,  368 — 
an  average  diflference  of  thirty  pupils.  Hence,  had  the  same  number  of 
pupils  been  instructed  per  manual  training  teacher  in  schools  having 
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all  grades  as  were  instructed  in  intermediate  schools,  to  have  taught  man- 
ual training  to  the  4,945  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  in  schools  having-  all 
grades  would  have  required  13.44  manual  training  teachers  (4,945 
-r-368)  instead  of  14.61,  or  1. 17  fewer  than  were  engaged. 

It  therefore  appears  that  intermediate  schools  need  fewer  manual 
training  teachers  than  schools  having  all  grades  by  8.01  per  cent.  (1.17 
-f-14.61)  to  give  shopwork  to  the  same  number  of  7th  and  8th-year 
pupils.^ 

Difference  in  the  number  of  cooking  teachers  required 

Owing  to  differences  in  cooking  instruction,  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pare the  number  of  cooking  teachers  needed,  in  schools  having  all  grades 
and  intermediate  schools,  to  instruct  the  same  number  of  7th  and  8th- 
year  pupils.  Cooking  classes  are,  however,  organized  and  conducted  in 
the  same  way  as  classes  in  manual  training,  and  the  same  general  condi- 
tions affect  the  size  of  class  and  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher. 

It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  infer  that  were  it  possible  to  compare  the 
number  of  cooking  teachers  required,  in  schoojs  having  all  grades  and 
in  intermediate  schools,  to  teach  a  given  number  of  7th  and  8th-year 
pupils,  the  same  difference  would  be  found  in  the  number  of  cooking 
teachers  needed  as  is  found  in  the  number  ^of  manual  training  teachers 
required — that  is,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that  intermediate  schools  require 
fewer  cooking  teachers  than  schools  having  all  grades  by  8.01  per  cent, 
to  give  cooking  to  the  same  number  of  7th  and  8th-year  pupils.  , 

Summary 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  data,  it  appears  that  to  instruct  a  given 
number  of  7A-8B  pupils  in  intermediate  schools,  in  comparison  with 
instructing  the  same  number  of  such  pupils  in  schools  having  all  grades^ 
requires : 

5.33  per  cent,  fewer  regular  class  teachers 
8.01  per  cent,  fewer  manual  training  teachers 
8.01  per  cent,  fewer  cooking  teachers 

The  saving  in  money,  represented  by  these  differences  in  the  number 
of  teachers  required  in  intermediate  schools  and  in  schools  having  all 
grades,  is  brought  out,  if  these  differences  are  considered  in  relation  to 
instructing  20,000  7A-8B  pupils.  ^  On  the  basis  of  the  teachers  required 
to  instruct  the  foregoing  7A-8B  pupils  in  schools  having  all  grades, 

*Thc  extension  of  manual  training  and  cooking  to  over-age  6A-6B  pupils  might, 
as  stated  above,  lessen  the  estimated  saving  in  manual  training  and  cooking  rooms, 
but  such  an  extension  would  not  affect  the  estimated  saving  in  manual  training  and 
cooking  teachers,  because  this  extension  would  in  nowise  affect  the  number  of  teachers 
required  to  instruct  a  given  number  of  7A-8B  pupils  in  the  two  kinds  of  schools. 

2  See  second  note  on  page  490. 
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and  to  instruct  such  pupils  in  intermediate  schools,  to  provide  for  20,000 
7A-8B  pupils,  equally  divided  between  boys  and  girls,  there  would  be 
required  in: 


Sehools  Havinc  AU 
GradM 

Intermediate 
SchoolB 

Di£Fereiioe  in  Favor 

of 
Intermediate  Schools 

Regular  class  teachers. . . 

Manual  Tr.  teachers 

Cooking  teachers 

462 
30 
30 

438 
28 
28 

24 
2 
2 

522 

494 

28 

In  caring  for  20,000  7A-8B  pupils,  there  is  a  difference  of  twenty- 
eight  in  the  number  of  teachers  required  in  these  two  kinds  of  schools — 
a  difference  of  5.36  per  cent.  (28-^-522)  in  favor  of  intermediate  schools. 
This  difference  of  twenty-eight  teachers  represents  an  annual  difference 
in  cost  of  not  less  than  $35,000.^ 


Difference  in  the  amount  of  supplies  and  equipment  required 

The  term  "supplies"  is  used  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  include  all 
material  aids  to  instruction.  A  distinction,  however,  should  be  drawn 
between  supplies  which  are  directly  consumed  by  pupils — for  example, 
paper  pads,  pencils,  ink,  textbooks,  etc. — and  supplies  which  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  permanent — for  example,  maps,  globes,  science  ap- 
paratus, gymnasiums,  cooking  rooms,  and  shop  equipment. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  saving  would  be  effected  in  supplies  which  are 
directly  consumed  by  bringing  7A-8B  pupils  into  intermediate  schools. 
It  is,  however,  equally  obvious  that  great  saving  would  thereby  be 
effected  in  supplies  which  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  permanent.  The 
saving  on  equipment  in  shops,  cooking  rooms,  and  gymnasiums  would  be 
in  direct  relation  to  the  difference  in  the  number  of  these  required  in 
intermediate  schools  and  in  schools  having  all  grades  to  instruct  a  given 
number  of  7A-8B  pupils.  Hence,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  19. 11 
per  cent,  or  27.32  per  cent.  ^  on  equipment  for  shops;  of  6.31  per  cent, 
or  17.10  per  cent.  ^  on  equipment  for  cooking  rooms — according  as  the 
use  of  shops  and  cooking  rooms  in  schools  having  all  grades  to  instruct 
other  than  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  is  taken  into  account  or  disregarded — 
and  a  saving  of  18.17  per  cent.  *  on  equipment  for  gymnasiums. 

'  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  average  annual  salary  of  7A-8A,  8B,  and  of  man- 
ual training  and  cooking  teachers,  as  stated  in  the  Board  of  Education's  Esti- 
mate, 1912. 

2  See  pages  483-85. 

8  See  pages  485-88. 

♦See  pages  488-90. 
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It  was  impossible  to  obtain  data  on  what  is  spent  for  7th  and  8th- 
year  pupils  on  such  permanent  equipment  as  maps,  globes,  science  ap- 
paratus, etc.  Hence,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  saving  would  be 
effected  by  bringing  7A-8B  pupils  into  intermediate  schools.  This  sav- 
ing would,  however,  be  no  inconsiderable  sum. 

Summary  of  the  foregoing  considerations 

Schools  having  all  grades  and  intermediate  schools  have  been  com- 
pared with  respect  to  economic  efficiency  on  three  points : 

1.  The  number  of  schoolrooms  required. 

2.  The  number  of  teachers  required. 

3.  The  amount  of  equipment  required. 

It  has  been  shown : 

(a)     That  intermediate  schools  require  fewer  rooms  by  8.70  per 

cent,  or  by  6.75  per  cent.^ 
(b).    That  intermediate  schools  require  fewer  teachers  by  5.36  per 

cent, 
(c)     That  intermediate  schools  require  less  equipment  in  shops  by 

19. 1 1  per  cent,  or  by  27.32  per  cent.,^  in  cooking  rooms  by 

6.31  per  cent,  or  by  17.10  per  cent.,*  and  in  gymnasiums  by 

18.17  per  cent. 

In  view  of  these  differences  in  requirements,  and  hence  differences 
in  cost,  could  20,000  7A-8B  pupils  be  brought  into  intermediate  schools  * 
the  immediate  saving  would  at  the  very  least  be  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  a  school  building  of  thirty-nine  rooms,  and  for  the  annual 
total  cost  of  operating  such  a  school.* 

C — ^Educational  Opporttmities  Afforded  by  the  Intermediate  School 

The  intermediate  school  should  not  be  judged,  however,  only  by  what 
it  now  is,  but  also  by  what  it  might  become. 

Intermediate  schools  are,  at  the  present  time,  conducted  in  most  ways 
like  schools  having  all  grades.  The  two  kinds  of  schools  have  the  same 
course  of  study  for  the  7th  and  8th  years,  the  same  departmental  organi- 
zation, and  practically  the  same  methods  of  classifying  and  promoting 
pupils.  In  a  word,  the  intermediate  school,  with  slight  modifications, 
is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  7th  and  8th  grades  of  schools  having  all 
classes.  But  to  limit  the  activities  of  the  intermediate  school  in  this 
way  is  to  fail  to  take  advantage  of  important  educational  opportunities 
it  may  be  made  to  afford. 

*  According  as  the  use  of  shops  and  cooking  rooms  in  schools  having  all  grades 
to  instruct  other  than  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  is  disregarded  or  taken  into  account. 

2  See  second  note,  page  490. 

*  See  note  on  page  491  and  first  note  on  page  495. 
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These  edncational  opportunities  suggest  themselves  when  we  con- 
sider the  wisdom  of  offering  to  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  more  than  one 
course  of  study;  of  a  better  adaptation  of  the  instruction  to  the  two 
sexes;  of  a  more  thoroughgoing  classification  of  pupils;  of  a  more  just 
method  of  promotion,  and  of  a  better  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  7th  and 
8th-year  pupils  of  certain  general  features  of  school  organization. 


Opportunity  to  offer  different  courses  of  study 

The  wisdom  of  offering  more  than  one  course  of  study  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  New  York  City  to  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  has  been 
discussed  elsewhere.^  By  reason  of  the  large  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance in  the  same  grade,  the  intermediate  school  affords  peculiar  oppor- 
tunity for  different  courses  of  study.  As  is  pointed  out  in  our  discus- 
sion on  the  course  of  study,  these  courses  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes 
of  pupils:  (a)  those  who  are  planning  to  go  to  an  "academic"  or  "gen- 
eral" high  school,  and  perhaps  to  college;  (b)  those  who  look  forward  to 
entering  a  vocational  high  school;  and  (c)  those  who  intend,  as  soon  as 
they  are  fourteen  years  old,  to  enter  an  elementary  vocational  school,  or 
who  must  leave  or  choose  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  they  are  legally 
exempt  from  further  school  attendance.  In  all  these  courses  the  separate 
educational  needs  of  the  two  sexes,  as  well  as  their  common  needs, 
should  be  provided  for,  as  is  indicated  in  the  next  section. 


Opportunity  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  two  sexes  and  to  the  require- 
ments of  high  schools  and  vocational  schools 

The  differences  between  boys  and  girls  point  to  the  necessity  of  differ- 
ences between  the  instruction  they  should  receive.  The  desirability  of 
making  the  instruction  of  boys  and  girls  different  is  already  recognized 
in  providing  for  boys  manual  training,  and  for  girls  cooking  and  sewing; 
also  in  providing  different  physical  training  for  boys  and  for  girls.  This 
differentiation  of  work,  however,  should  be  carried  much  further  in  the 
elementary  school  than  it  now  is.  The  intermediate  school  affords  par- 
ticular opportunity  to  differentiate,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  two 
sexes,  both  in  the  general  scope  of  the  different  courses  of  study  and  in 
their  details. 

Good  opportunity  is  also  afforded  by  the  intermediate  school  to 
experiment  with  courses  of  study,  to  the  end  that  these  may  on  the  one 
hand  be  adapted  to  the  capacities,  desires,  and  intentions  of  different 
groups  of  children,  and  may  on  the  other  hand  be  brought  to  articulate 
so  closely  with  the  courses  in  high  schools  and  vocational  schools,  that 
pupils  graduating  from  the  intermediate  school  are  well  prepared  to 

*  For  discussion  of  the  necessity  of  more  than  one  course  of  study,  see  Report  on 
Promotion,  Non-Promotion  and  Part-Time,  Vol.  I. 
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profit  by  and  do  the  work  of  the  particular  kind  of  subsequent  school  they 
may  enter. 

Again,  by  reason  of  the  number  of  children  in  intermediate  schools 
who  are  approaching  the  time  when  they  must  choose  a  pursuit,  and 
who  need  advice  that  they  may  choose  wisely,  and  by  reason  of  the  niun- 
ber  of  teachers  having  to  deal  only  with  such  children,  the  intermediate 
school  affords  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  experiment  and  to  develop 
systematic  vocational  guidance. 

Hence,  in  judging  of  the  worth  of  the  intermediate  school  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  two  sexes, 
and  to  the  needs  of  different  groups  of  children,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  work  in  a  subsequent  school  should  be  given  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Opportunity  to  classify  pupils  according  to  ability 

In  schools  having  all  grades,  it  is  impracticable,  by  reason  of  num- 
bers, to  group  pupils  within  a  particular  grade,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, according  to  ability.  Children  of  widely  different  capacity  must, 
in  consequence,  work  in  the  same  class,  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
one  part  of  the  class  is  kept  comfortably  busy;  a  second  part  has  too 
much  to  do,  and  a  third  part  too  little. 

But,  so  far  as  possible,  every  child  has  the  right  to  work  at  all  times 
up  to  his  capacity.  The  intermediate  schools  can  supply  such  conditions 
of  work  more  easily  than  other  schools ;  for,  by  reason  of  numbers,  the 
pupils  of  a  given  grade  may  at  least  be  grouped  as  slow  pupils,  normal 
pupils,  and  exceptionally  bright  pupils,  and  the  instruction  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  each  group. 

Further,  in  schools  having  all  grades,  when  a  pupil  is  not  promoted, 
he  must,  because  of  the  relatively  few  failing  in  a  given  grade,  take 
the  work  over  with  pupils  who  are  in  the  class  for  the  first  time.  The 
pupil  consequently  has  no  opportunity  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
particular  subjects  in  which  he  has  failed.  In  the  intermediate  school, 
however,  it  is  possible,  by  reason  of  numbers,  to  bring  together  into  one 
class  children  who  have  failed  in  the  same  branches.  Such  a  grouping 
affords  opportunity  to  help  pupils  where  there  is  need,  and  hence  to 
strengthen  them  where  they  are  weak. 

Opportunity  for  promotion  by  studies 

In  schools  having  all  classes,  children  are  promoted  by  grades. 
Hence,  if  a  pupil  is  not  advanced,  he  must  go  over  a  second  time  all  the 
work  of  the  grade  instead  of  having  to  repeat  only  the  studies  in  which 
he  is  deficient. 

The  pupil  has  the  right,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  advanced  as  rapidly 
or  as  slowly  as  his  several  abilities  permit  or  require.  His  advancement 
in  all  studies  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  conditioned  by  his  weakness  in 
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certain  branches.  Whether  promotion  by  grades  is  necessarily  inherent 
in  schools  having  all  grades  should  be  ipade  the  subject  of  consideration. 
However  that  may  be,  the  intermediate  school  can  readily  adopt  such 
a  system  of  promotion  that  each  child  may  go  forward  whenever  he  is 
prepared  to  advance.  That  is,  the  intermediate  school  can  be  so  organ- 
ized that  promotions  are  made  by  studies  rather  than  by  grades.  The 
administrative  difficulties  of  promotion  by  studies  should  be  no  greater 
in  the  intermediate  school  than  they  are  in  the  high  school;  and  no 
one  would  think  of  promoting  high-school  pupils  otherwise  than  by 
subjects. 

Opportunity  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  7th  and  8th  year  pupils  certain  general 
features  of  school  organization 

It  is  well  understood  that  at  about  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  boys  and  girls  need  a  kind  of  care  and  discipline  different  from 
the  care  and  discipline  of  younger  children.  In  schools  having  all 
classes,  relatively  the  same  organization  prevails  throughout  the  school. 
To  be  sure,  certain  modifications  are  made  in  favor  of  7th  and  8th-year 
pupils — for  example,  departmental  teaching — but  these  modifications 
must  necessarily  be  few.  The  intermediate  school,  however,  having  to 
do  with  7th  and  8th-year  pupils,  can  adapt  its  organization  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  children  passing  from  late  childhood  into  the  period  of 
early  youth. 

The  intermediate  school  may  be  so  organized  that  larger  place  is 
given  than  it  is  possible  to  give  in  the  average  size  school  having  all 
grades  to  athletics  and  competitive  games,  to  club  work,  and  to  social- 
activities;  larger  opportunity  can  be  given  for  pupil  self-government; 
larger  individual  freedom  of  thought  and  action  can  also  be  permitted; 
in  a  word,  the  intermediate  school  can  be  so  organized,  such  opportunity 
can  be  given  for  the  expression  of  spontaneity,  and  for  the  exercise  of 
initiative,  judgment,  and  self-direction,  that  school  life  will  make  a 
stronger  appeal  to  7th  and  8th-year  pupils  than  it  now  does,  as  a  rule 
in  most  schools.  The  need  of  this  stronger  appeal  is  revealed  in  the 
fact  that  4,218  7A-8B  boys  and  3,948  7A-8B  girls,  a  total  of  8,166  7A- 
8B  pupils,  left  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  during 
the  spring  term  of  191 1  without  completing  these  grades.^ 


Probable  effects  of  realizing  the  foregoing  possibilities 

Certain  of  the  foregoing  possibilities  are  now  being  realized,  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  in  intermediate  schools — notably  in  Public  School  Number 
62 ;  but  should  different  courses  of  study  be  introduced ;  should  a  differ- 
entiation of  the  instruction  for  boys  and  girls  be  made  and  the  courses 

^Frotn  reports  made  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  June,  191 1. 
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of  study  be  made  to  articulate  with  high  schools  and  vocational  schools; 
should  pupils  within  a  grade  be  grouped  according  to  ability;  should 
promotion  by  studies  be  inaugurated;  should  an  organization  be  devel- 
oped, that  is  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  7th  and  8th-year  pupils, 
and  should  the  effects  of  these  innovations  be  studied  carefully  for  a 
series  of  terms,  it  would  be  found,  it  is  believed,  that  such  an  interme- 
diate school  would  not  only  be  far  more  efficient  in  caring  for  7th  and 
8th-year  pupils  than  a  school  having  all  grades,  but  also  far  more  ef- 
ficient than  are  the  intermediate  schools  already  established. 


D — ^Location  and  Establishment 

Finally,  there  are  two  fundamental  conditions  that  directly  influence 
the  location  of  an  intermediate  school:  First,  there  must  be  adequate 
school  provision  within  ready  reach  of  the  1A-6B  pupils  who  would  live 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  intermediate  school,  and,  second,  there 
must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  7A-8B  pupils  within  ready  walking  dis- 
tance to  justify  the  establishment  of  such  a  school. 

A  serious  difficulty  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  establishment  of  inter- 
mediate schools  is  the  attitude  of  the  principals  and  of  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  affected.  The  schedule  of  salaries  is  higher  for  7A-8B  than  for 
1A-6B  teachers;  also,  in  schools  having  from  six  to  seventeen  rooms  in 
which  there  are  grades  above  the  6B,  the  head  teacher  or  assistant  prin- 
cipal in  charge  is  relieved  from  teaching  a  class.  There  is  necessarily, 
however,  no  such  exemption  in  schools  having  the  same  number  of  rooms 
but  in  which  the  highest  grade  is  the  6B.^  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural, 
when  the  7A-8B  grades  are  removed  from  given  schools  in  order  to 
organize  an  intermediate  school,  that  the  principals  and  the  teachers 
of  these  schools  feel  that  their  professional  standing  is  unfavorably 
affected.  Unless  some  way  is  found  to  allay  this  feeling  it  will  continue 
to  make  difficult  the  active  extension  of  the  intermediate  school.  In 
planning  to  increase  the  number  of  intermediate  schools,  there  is  also 
the  question,  which  should  be  carefully  considered,  of  the  effect  of  re- 
^  moving  from  a  school  seventh  and  eighth-year  pupils.  The  question  to 
be  considered  is  whether  the  removal  of  seventh  and  eighth-year  pupils 
affects  favorably  or  unfavorably  the  conduct,  the  ambition,  and  the  work 
of  younger  children. 

E — ^Recommendations 

In  view  of  the  educational  and  economic  efficiency  of  the  intermediate 
schools  now  in  existence,  when  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  data  collected 
for  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  and  in  view  of  the  educational  possi- 
bilities of  such  schools,  we  recommend : 

^  Schedule  of  Teachers'  Salaries,  19 12,  pages  8  and  g. 
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That  similar  data  be  collected  for  a  number  of  terms  and  should 
the  foregoing  findings  be  substantiated,  we  would  further 
recommend : 

That  an  immediate  study  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  all  localities  where  conditions  seem  favorable  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  intermediate  schools. 

That  intermediate  schools  be  established  wherever  conditions  are 
favorable. 

That,  when  established,  intermediate  schools  ishould  not  only 
serve  the  purpose  they  now  serve,  but  should  be  planned  and 
carried  on  so  as  to  aim  at  the  fuller  realization  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  they  may  be  made  to  afford,  as  outlined 
in  this  report. 

That  special  care  be  taken  to  maintain  sympathetic  relations 
between  the  intermediate  schools  and  the  contributing  schools 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  closest  articulation  possible  with 
high  schools  and  vocational  schools  on  the  other;  and  that 
the  peculiar  opportunity  to  develop  systematic  vocational 
guidance  be  fully  utilized. 

That  complete  records  of  the  work  and  cost  of  such  schools  be 
kept  and  that  these  records  be  used  to  improve  intermediate 
schools  and  to  judge  of  their  efficiency. 
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The  Report  in  Brief. 

In  the  budget  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  largest  single 
item  is  invariably  the  request  for  funds  for  teachers  in  the  day  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  total  budget  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
1913  was  $38,316,650.58.  Of  this  sum  $23,297,591.23,  or  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  was  for  teachers  in  the  day  elementary  schools.  It  is  over 
the  allowance  of  this  enormous  sum  for  the  day  elementary  schools 
that  the  principal  financial  differences  and  misunderstandings  between 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  Board  of  Education 
arise.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Board  of  Education  affirms  that  the  entire 
amount  requested  is  imperatively  needed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  affirms  that  the  facts  presented 
do  not  prove  the  need  of  the  entire  amount  requested. 

The  margin  in  dispute  is  shown  by  the  difference  between  the  amount 
requested  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Difference  Between  the  Amount  Requested  and  Amount  AUowed  for  Teachers 
in  the  Day  Elementary  Schools  from  1909  to  1913. 


Difference  Between 

Year 

Amount  Requested 

Amount  Allowed 

Amount  Requested 

and  the 

Amount  Allowed 

1909 

$17,925,4j53.98^ 

$17,287,563,111 

$637,890.87 

1910 

18,513,270.281 

18,078,072.54 

435,197.74 

1911 

19,112,709.721 

18,615,594.12 

497,115.60 

1912 

19,826,549.06 

18,997,374.45 

829,174.61 

1913 

23,297,591.23 

22,535,612.64 

761,978.59 

1  Includes  substitutes  and  per  diem  teachers  for  all  schools. 

The  day  elementary  school  serves  all  the  children  of  the  city,  and 
for  probably  nine  out  of  every  ten  children  it  is  the  only  school  they 
ever  attend.  The  day  elementary  school,  the  school  of  the  people,  should 
be  liberally  supported.  Can  such  large  sums  as  the  foregoing  be  denied 
the  Board  of  Education  year  after  year  without  permanent  injury  to 
the  elementary  schools?  Or  are  the  estimates  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation inflated  year  after  year  and  the  allowances  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
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mate  and  Apportionment  adequate  for  the  proper  support  of  the  day 
elementary  schools? 

Whatever  the  answer  to  these  questions,  this  much  is  clear:  First, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  Board  of  Education  so  to  present  the  facts  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  on  the  needs  of  the  schools  that 
if  funds  are  allowed  for  a  single  teacher  less  than  the  number  re- 
quested, just  so  much  care  and  attention  is  denied  a  given  group  of 
children.  Second,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, in  view  of  other  municipal  activities  -and  of  the  interests  of 
the  taxpayer,  to  refuse  to  vote  public  money  on  sentimental  grounds; 
hence  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
refuse  to  vote  money  for  the  day  elementary  schools  until  the  Board  of 
Education  presents  facts  sufficient  to  demonstrate  clearly  what  the  needs 
of  these  schools  are.  Such  facts  have  not  been  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  the  past. 

In  preparing  the  budget  estimate  for  191 1,  the  estimated  register 
for  which  provisions  were  requested  was  based  on  an  increase  in  reg- 
ister of  December  over  the  preceding  May  for  1902-1909,  inclusive. 
When  the  needs  of  the  school  were  thus  estimated,  requests  were  made 
to  care  for  an  increase  in  register  for  the  Fall  Term  of  1910  of  28,000. 
The  actual  average  annual  increase  in  the  register  of  December  over 
December  for  the  years  1902-1909,  inclusive,  was  21,707.  It  is,  there- 
fore, obvious  that  the  estimated  increase  in  register  of  28,000  for  which 
budget  provisions  were  requested  would  have  provided  for  at  least  6,000 
more  pupils  than  there  were  reasons  to  expect  there  would  be  in  the 
schools  in  December.  It  became  clear  at  the  hearings  before  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  October, 
1910,  that  this  method  of  estimating  the  increase  in  register  gave  an 
inflated  estimate  of  the  needs  of  the  day  elementary  schools,  and  as  a 
result  this  method  has  not  been  used  since. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  budget  estimate  for  191 2  the  individual 
school  was  made  the  unit  in  estimating  the  number  of  teachers  for  which 
provisions  were  requested.  This  method  also  gave  an  inflated  estimate 
of  the  number  of  teachers  needed,  because : 

1.  The  data  on  which  the  estimates  of  the  principals  were  based 
were  inadequate.  . 

2.  The  estimated  increase  in  register,  when  compared  with  the  ac- 
tual increases  of  previous  years,  was  excessive. 

3.  The  losses  of  pupils  in  advancing  from  grade  to  grade  were 
underestimated,  and 

4.  A  study  of  the  data  on  file  at  the  Board  of  Education  shows 
that  the  estimated  register  of  December,  1912,  of  the  individual  schools 
when  combined  was  at  least  3,500  higher,  and  the  estimated  roister  of 
December,  1913,  was  at  least  7,000  higher  than  the  highest  estimate 
that  would  probably  have  been  made,  had  the  foregoing  data  been  taken 
into  account. 
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The  method  of  estimating  the  number  of  teachers  needed  in  the  day 
elementary  schools  was  again  changed  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget 
estimate  for  1913.  The  district,  of  which  there  are  forty-six  in  the 
system,  was  employed  as  the  unit  in  making  the  estimate.  This  method 
is  defective  and  should  not  again  be  used,  because : 

1.  The  size  of  class  varies  with  the  grade — from  sixteen  in 
ungraded  classes  to  forty-four  in  the  lower  grades.  A  tabulation  of 
the  total  register  of  a  given  month  by  districts  for  a  series  of  past 
years  supplies  no  basis  of  estimating  the  register  of  the  different  grades 
and  kinds  of  special  classes,  and  without  the  estimated  register  of  each 
of  the  several  grades,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  number  of 
classes  needed. 

2.  The  data  presented  supply  no  basis  of  determining  whether  or 
not  the  ntunber  of  classes  in  a  given  grade  and  given  school  were  too 
many  or  too  few;  hence  supply  no  basis  of  determining  the  number  of 
classes  there  should  have  been  organized  to  care  for  a  given  register 
and  that  could  have  been  accommodated  in  the  given  school. 

3.  Data  presented  for  the  month  of  December  only,  supply  no  basis 
of  determining  the  needs  of  the  schools. for  the  other  months  of  the 
year;  hence  of  estimating  the  number  of  teachers  needed  month  by 
month  and  of  determining  the  length  of  time  for  which  new  teachers, 
should  be  employed ;  and 

4.  It  is  impossible  from  the  data  presented  to  determine  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  several  estimated  needs,  and  hence  of  the  several  bud- 
getary requests  based  thereon. 

So  important  is  it,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  day  elementary  school 
be  adequately  supported  and  so  necessary  is  it  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  interests  of  other  municipal  activities  and  of  the  taxpayers  be  con- 
served that  both  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the 
Board  of  Education  are  in  accord  that  a  plan  of  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  needed  in  the  day  elementary  school  be  developed  and 
agreed  on. 

The  principal  points  in  the  plan  proposed  in  this  report  are  as 
follows: 

A.    Register   the   Basis   of   Estimating   the  Needs   of   the   Elementary 
Schools. 

I.  Average  daily  attendance  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  esti- 
mating the  needs  of  the  day  elementary  school  because 

in  bad  weather, 

on  holy  days,  and 

on  days  when  there  are  civic  celebrations,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  are  temporarily  out  of  school.  Hence,  to  make  aver- 
age daily  attendance  the  basis  would  be  to  underestimate  the  number  of 
teachers  needed. 
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2.  The  register  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as  now  reported,  should 
not  be  made  the  basis  of  estimating  the  needs  of  the  day  elementary 
schools,  because  there  are  now  included  in  this  register  children  who 
have  not  been  in  school  an  entire  day  during  the  given  month,  and  also 
children  who  have  not  been  in  school  an  entire  day  during  the  given 
term.  Hence,  to  make  such  a  register  the  basis  is  to  overestimate  the 
needs  of  the  schools. 

3.  The  register  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  estimating  the  needs  of 
the  day  elementary  schools  should  exclude  all  transfers  to  other  rooms 
or  buildings  and  should  include  only  pupils  who  have  been  in  school  at 
least  one  entire  day  during  the  given  month. 


B.    The  Entire  System  the  Unit  in  Estimating  the  Register. 

1.  The  individual  school  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  estimating 
the  register  for  which  budget  provisions  are  requested,  because: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  elementary  schools  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  with  exactness  from  two  to  eighteen  months  in 
advance : 

(i)     The  total  register  of  the  individual  school. 

(2)  The  distribution  of  this  estimated  total  register  among 

the  several  grades. 

(3)  In  what  grades  there  will  be  such  increases  or  de- 

creases as  to  make  necessary  an  increase  or  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  classes.  Hence,  it  is  im- 
possible to  forecast  with  exactness  the  needs  of  the 
individual  school. 

(b)  It  is  not  necessary  for  budget  purposes  to  know  in  advance 
the  needs,  hence  the  number  of  teachers  that  will  be  required  in  a  par- 
ticular school. 

2.  The  entire  system  should  be  made  the  unit  in  estimating  the 
total  register  for  which  provisions  are  requested,  because: 

(a)  Only  those  factors  affecting  the  increases  in  the  register 
of  the  entire  system  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating-  the 
total  register  for  the  system  as  a  whole,  whereas  in  attempting  to  esti- 
mate the  register  of  a  particular  school  or  a  particular  district  those 
factors  affecting  the  increase  in  the  register  of  the  individual  school  or 
district  have  to  be  considered  also.  Hence,  it  is  a  simpler  task  to  esti- 
mate the  register  of  the  entire  system  than  the  register  of  an  individual 
school. 

(b)  The  register  of  the  entire  system  as  a  whole  can  be  esti- 
mated with  greater  relative  exactness  than  the  register  of  an  individual 
school  or  district. 

(c)  The  only  register  needed  for  budget  purposes  is  the  total 
estimated  register  of  the  system  as  a  whole;  it  is  therefore  needless  to 
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make  500  or  even  46  separate  and  less  exact  estimates,  each  to  be 
checked  and  verified. 


C.  The  Basis  of  Estimating  the  Total  Register  is  the  Average  Increase 
for  a  Series  of  Years  in  Register  of  the  Entire  System. 

1.  The  total  register  of  the  system  as  a  whole  changes  from  year 
to  year  and  from  month  to  month,  and  the  increases  year  over  year  and 
from  month  to  month  differ  materially. 

2.  To  estimate  in  July,  191 2,  the  register,  for  example,  of  Decem- 
ber, €913,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  what  the  increase  in  the  register 
of  December,  1913,  over  December,  1912,  will  be,  and  add  this  esti- 
mated increase  to  the  register  of  December,  191 2;  the  sum  will  be  the 
estimated  register  of  December,  1913. 

3.  In  a  series  of  annual  increases  of  December  over  December  for 
a  number  of  yeai;s,  for  example,  of  December,  1903  over  1902,  1904 
over  1903,  etc.,  the  nearest  constant  is  the  arithmetic  average  of  the 
different  annual  increases.  The  very  safest  estimate,  therefore,  of  the 
increase  in  register  of  December  over  December  is  the  arithmetic 
average  of  the  annual  increases  of  December  over  December  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years. 

4.  In  making  a  given  estimate,  whether  it  is  preferable  to  use  as 
the  basis  of  the  estimate  the  average  annual  increase  for  five  years,  or 
four  years,  or  three  years,  or  two  years,  or  the  increase  for  one  year, 
can  only  be  determined  in  view  of  conditions  at  the  time  the  given  esti- 
mate is  made. 

5.  Estimated  registers  based  on  the  actual  average  annual  increase 
for  a  series  of  years  ranging  from  one  to  five  are  exact  on  the  average 
within  less  than  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent. 

6.  Since  the  total  register  of  the  elementary  schools  changes  from 
month  to  month,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  their  needs  to  esti- 
mate the  total  register  of  the  system  as  a  whole  for  each  month  of  the 
school  year. 

D.  The  Basis  of  Distributing  the  Total  Estimated  Register  Among  the 
Different  Grades  Is  the  Average  Annual  Increase  or  Decrease  for  a 
Series  of  Years  in  the  Register  of  Each  Grade. 

1.  The  total  register  of  the  system  as  a  whole  for  a  given  month 
of  a  particular  year  is  the  sum  total  of  the  registers  in  all  elementary 
schools  of  the  different  grades.  The  increase  year  over  year  in  the  totd 
register  is,  therefore,  the  net  sum  of  the  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
register  of  the  different  grades. 

2.  The  basis  of  estimating  the  distribution  of  a  given  total  esti- 
mated register,  that  is,  of  estimating  the  register  of  each  of  the  grades, 
is  consequently  the  average  annual  increase  or  decrease  in  the  register 
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of  the  respective  grades  for  the  same  series  of  years  as  was  used  in 
estimating  the  total  register  in  question.  If,  for  example,  the  average 
increase  in  the  register  of  the  entire  system  for  three  years  was  em- 
ployed as  the  basis  of  estimating  the  total  register,  then  the  average 
annual  increase  or  decrease  for  three  years  in  the  register  of  a  particular 
grade  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  estimating  the  register  of  the  given 
grade  or  kind  of  special  class. 

3.  The  register  of  each  grade  and  kind  of  special  class  for  each 
month  of  the  school  year  must  be  estimated  or  the  estimated  total  reg- 
ister of  the  entire  system  for  each  month  of  the  school  year  must  be 
distributed  among  the  several  grades,  because : 

(a)  The  register  of  the  several  grades  changes  from  month 

to  month. 

(b)  The  number  of  teachers  needed  in  a  given  grade  to  in- 

struct a  given  number  of  pupils  changes  from  month  to 
month. 

(c)  The  salaries  of  teachers  differ  with  the  grade  in  which 

they  teach.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  number 
of  teachers  needed  in  each  grade  and  kind  of  special 
class  in  each  month  of  the  school  year. 

E.    The  Individual  School  is  the  Unit  in  Determining  the  Number    of 
Pupils  for  Whom  One  Teacher  Should  Be  Provided. 

1.  The  size  of  class,  hence  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  per 
teacher,  is  affected  by: 

(a)  The  number  of  pupils  that  happens  to  be  in  the  grade. 

(b)  The  differences  in  the  size  of  classrooms. 

(c)  The  differences  in  the  size  of  elementary  schools. 

(d)  The  presence  of  part-time  classes. 

(e)  Opinions  of  principals  on  the  proper  size  of  classes,  and 

(f)  The  budget  allowance. 

Therefore,  in  making  a  budgetary  estimate  for  the  elementary  schools, 
neither  the  total  estimated  register  for  the  system  as  a  whole,  nor  the 
estimated  register  of  a  given  grade  can  be  divided  by  a  theoretical  size 
of  class  to  find  the  number  of  teachers  needed. 

2.  To  determine  the  number  of  pupils  one  teacher  can  instruct,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  by  months  and  by  grades  the  number  and  the  size 
of  the  classes  in  each  elementary  school,  to  the  end  that  the  number  of 
teachers  actually  needed  and  that  could  be  accommodated  under  the 
given  conditions  may  be  known. 

3.  By  combining  by  months  the  register  of  each  grade  and  the 
number  of  teachers  in  service  and  that  should  have  been  in  service,  it  is 
possible  by  division  to  determine  by  months  and  for  each  grade  the 
number  of  pupils  for  whom  one  teacher  should  be  provided. 
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F.  With  the  estimated  register  by  months  and  by  grades,  and  with  definite 
knowledge  by  months  and  by  grades  of  the  number  of  pupils  one  teacher 
can  instruct  in  hand,  it  is  possible  by  division  to  determine  the  total 
number  of  teachers  of  each  kind  needed. 

There  is  no  practical  reason  why  the  proposed  plan  should  not  be 
used  in  preparing  the  budget  estimate  of  1914.  To  collect  by  months 
and  grades  the  data  of  past  years  on  register  and  number  of  classes 
involved  in  carrying  the  proposed  plan  into  effect  would  probably  re- 
quire the  time  of  three  competent  clerks  for  a  period  of  five  months. 
To  collect  hereafter  currently  the  data  called  for  on  register,  number 
and  size  of  classes,  and  on  the  number  of  classes  actually  needed, — data 
equally  essential  to  the  efficient  administration  and  organization  of  the 
schools,  would  probably  require  the  continuous  employment  of  two 
competent  clerks. 

Should  the  foregoing  plan  be  adopted  and  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  budget  of  1914,  it  will  be  possible  to  verify  and  check  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  which  will  be  at  hand  by  grades,  for  each  month  of  the 
budget  year: 

(i)     Estimated  total  register. 

(2)  Number  of  pupils  on  the  average  one  teacher  can  economically 
and  efficiently  instruct. 

(3)  Estimated  number  of  teachers  needed. 

(4)  Estimated  period  for  which  teachers  should  be  employed. 


The  Report  in  DetaiL 

I.   The  Two-Fold  Character  of  the  Budget  Request  for  Teachers  in  the  Day 

Elementary  Schools. 

In  considering  the  budget  requests  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  day  elementary  schools,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  requests 
for  a  given  budget  year,  for  example,  191 3,  are  formulated  not  later 
than  the  preceding  July.  In  consequence,  these  budget  requests  are  sub- 
divided into : 

(a)  Requests  for  salaries  (for  1913  only)  of  persons  in  service 
as  of  a  given  date,  for  example.  May  31,  1912,  and  for  the  salaries 
(for  1913  only)  of  persons  to  be  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  existing  as 
of  May  31,  1912.  The  salaries  of  such  persons  for  the  remainder  of 
191 2  have  been  provided  in  the  budget  of  191 2,  but  these  persons  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  estimate  of  1913,  and  salaries 
must  be  provided  for  such  persons  in  the  budget  for  1913.  These  are 
the  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  instructing  the  pupils  in  school  up  to 
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the  end  of  June  and  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September 
preceding  the  budget  year  in  question. 

(b)  Requests  for  salaries  (for  1913  only)  of  teachers  to  be  ap- 
pointed (i)  between  September  ist  and  December  31st,  prior  to  the 
given  budget  year  and  (2)  during  the  budget  year. 

(i)  With  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September,  there  is  an 
influx  of  new  pupils  (see  Table  IX,  p.  546),  and  in  consequence  teachers 
in  addition  to  those  in  service  in  the  preceding  May,  and  to  those  to 
be  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  existing  at  that  time  must  be  appointed  to 
care  for  this  increase  in  register.  The  salaries  of  such  teachers  have 
been  provided  in  the  budget  of  the  preceding  year;  hence  salaries  for 
such  persons  are  requested  for  191 3  only.  Nevertheless,  such  persons 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  budget  estimate  for  19 13, 
for  these  persons,  together  with  those  in  service  May  31  and  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  fill  vacancies  existing  at  that  date,  constitute  the  payroll  as 
of  December  31,  1912;  hence,  if  they  are  to  be  continued  in  service, 
salary  provision  must  be  made  for  them  in  the  budget  of  19 13. 

In  most  other  departments  of  the  city,  the  payroll  as  of  December 
31st  is  a  fixed  and  known  quantity;  consequently,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  consider  the  needs  and  probable  changes  in  the  payroll  of  the  given 
department  for  the  budget  year  in  question.  The  payroll  of  the  day 
elementary  schools  as  of  December  31st  is  not  fixed;  it  is  conditioned 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  number  of  pupils  entering  school  be- 
tween September  and  December.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  for 
the  Board  of  Education,  in  view,  of  the  allowances  in  the  preceding 
budget,  to  fix  the  number  of  persons  there  will  be  on  the  payroll  of  the 
day  elementary  schools  as  of  December  31st.  In  that  case  all  con- 
sideration by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  increase 
in  the  register  between  September  and  December  prior  to  the  budget 
year  in  question  and  of  the  number  of  teachers  needed  might  be 
eliminated,  for  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  provide  salaries  in  the 
budget  under  consideration  for  those  persons  on  the  payroll  as  of 
December  31st  and  to  fix  on  the  number  of  persons  to  be  appointed 
during  the  budget  year.  There  are,  however,  advantages,  as  will 
be  pointed  out  later,  in  taking  into  account  the  probable  register  of 
the  schools  in  the  Fall  Term  prior  to  the  given  budget  year.  To  be 
sure,  such  a  procedure  seems  to  take  the  increase  in  register  between 
September  and  December  into  account  twice.  For  example,  in  the  bud- 
get of  1912  provisions  were  made  to  care  for  the  increase  in  register 
between  September  and  December,  1912,  and  again  in  making  up  the 
budget  for  19 13  this  increase  was  considered.  It  should,  however,  be 
noticed  that  the  increase  in  register  between  September  and  December, 
1912,  is  only  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  budget  of 
191 3  in  order  to  gain  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  number  of  teachers 
needed  to  be  appointed  during  this  period,  hence  to  acquire  a  more  exact 
idea  of  the  number  of  teachers  for  whom  salaries  should  be  provided 
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in  the  budget  of  1913.  The  salaries  for  1912  for  all  teachers  appointed 
between  September  and  December,  1912,  were,  of  course,  provided  in 
the  budget  of  19 12. 

(2)  There  is  no  increase  in  the  register  of  the  day  elementary 
schools  between  January  and  June.  There  is,  however,  a  re-distribu- 
tion of  the  register  in  February,  owing  to  promotions  at  the  end  of 
January,  and,  while  there  is  no  increase  in  the  total  register  between 
January  and  Jime,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  there  is  consid- 
erable change  in  the  register  of  particular  grades.  At  all  events, 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  additional  teachers 
between  January  and  June.^  It  is  also  necessary  to  appoint 
teachers  between  September  and  December  to  care  for  the  increase 
in  register  of  the  Fall  Term  over  the  preceding  Spring  Term.  In  con- 
sequence, there  must  be  included  in  the  estimate,  for  example,  for  1913, 
salaries  for  those  teachers  who  are  to  be  appointed  during  191 3  to  care 
for  the  re-distribution  and  the  increase  in  register. 

The  budget  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  day  elemen- 
tary schools,  in  so  far  as  it  includes  requests  for  the  salaries  of  persons 
in  service  May  31st  and  for  persons  to  be  appointed  to  fill  vacancies 
existing  at  that  date,  rests,  in  a  sense,  on  facts.  For  the  number  of 
person's  in  service  and  their  respective  salaries,  also  the  number  of  exist- 
ing vacancies  and  the  respective  salaries  attached  thereto,  are  a  matter 
of  record.  Reference  to  the  records  shows  that  the  number  of  classes 
is  invariably  larger  in  January  than  in  the  preceding  May;  hence  the 
number  of  teachers  needed  is  larger.  Conditions,  however,  might  arise, 
— ^  decided  decrease  in  the  register,  which  would  make  unnecessary  the 
employment  in  January  of  all  the  teachers  in  service  in  May,  including 
those  to  be  appointed  to  fill  vacancies.  Should  such  a  condition  arise, 
that  part  of  the  budget  estimate  including  salaries  for  teachers  in  service 
in  May  and  for  those  to  be  appointed  to  fill  existing  vacancies  would, 
like  other  parts  of  the  estimate,  come  to  rest  more  directly  on  a  forecast 
of  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

The  number  of  persons  to  be  appointed  between  September  and  De- 
cember prior  to  the  given  budget  year  depends  on  the  estimated  increase 
in  register  between  these  months.  The  number  of  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed during  the  given  budget  year  depends  on  the  estimated  increase 
in  register  during  the  given  year.  This  portion  of  the  budget  estimate 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  day  elementary  schools,  resting  as  it 
does  on  forecasts  made  from  two  to  eighteen  months  in  advance  of  the 
register  for  which  instruction  should  be  provided,  necessarily  contains 
an  element  of  uncertainty.  The  primary  problem  in  making  the  esti- 
mate for  the  day  elementary  school  is,  therefore,  one  of  reducing  this 
clement  of  uncertainty  to  a  minimum. 

1  See  Table  IX,  p.  546. 
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n.    Present  Methods  and  Primaxy  Defects  in  Present  Method  of   Esti- 
mating Need  of  Teachers. 

1.  Chief  Points  of  Present  Method. — The  chief  points  in  the 
method  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  estimating  the  need  of 
teachers  for  the  day  elementary  schools  for  1913  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  total  register  as  of  December  31st  for  the  years  1908- 

191 1,  inclusive,  was  tabulated  by  districts  and  summarized  for  the  city 
as  a  whole. 

(b)  The  total  register  as  of  December  31,  1912,  and  as  of 
December  31,  191 3,  was  estimated  by  districts  and  summarized  for  the 
city  as  a  whole. 

(c)  The  total  number  of  classes  of  December  31st  for  the 
years  1908-1911,  inclusive,  was  tabulated  by  districts  and  summarized 
for  the  city  as  a  whole;  also  the  number  of  classes  as  of  May  31,  1908- 

1912,  inclusive. 

(d)  The  total  number  of  classes  as  of  December  31,  1912,  and 
as  of  December  31,  191 3,  was  estimated  by  districts  and  summarized  for 
the  city  as  a  whole. 

(e)  The  register  and  number  of  classes  in  the  several  grades 
and  kinds  of  special  classes  as  of  May  31,  1912,  were  tabulated  by  dis- 
tricts and  summarized  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

(f)  The  total  estimated  number  of  classes  as  of  December  31, 
1912,  and  as  of  December  31,  1913,  was  distributed  for  the  city  as  a 
whole  by  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes. 

(g)  The  increase  in  the  estimated  number  of  classes,  hence  in 
the  estimated  number  of  teachers  to  be  appointed,  as  of  December  31, 
1912,  over  May  31,  1912,  was  determined  for  the  city  as  a  whole  by 
grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes;  also  the  increase  in  the  estimated 
number  of  classes,  hence  in  the  estimated  number  of  teachers  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  of  December  31,  1913,  over  December  31,  1912. 

(h)  The  number  of  classes  as  of  May  31,  1912,  having  a 
register  of  fifty  and  of  fifty-one  or  over  was  tabulated  by  districts  and 
summarized  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

(i)  Requests  were  made  for  salaries  for  a  given  number  of 
principals,  teachers,  etc.,  for  one  year,  for  a  given  number  for  six 
months,  and  for  a  given  number  for  five  months.^ 

2.  Primary  Defects  of  Present  Method, — ^The  primary  defects  in 
the  method  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  estimating  the  need 
of  teachers  in  the  day  elementary  schools  for  1913  are: 

(a)  An  examination  of  the  estimates  for  each  of  the  several 
districts  reveals  no  uniformity  in  the  method  employed  in  making  the 

*  See  Estimate  for  1913  of  the  Board  of  Education,  also  blank :  "Estimate  of  New 
Teachers  Needed  in  Elementary  Schools  for  Year  ipia." 
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several  estimates;  no  statement  of  the  formulae  employed  or  of  the 
specific  information,  if  any  used,  accompanies  the  particular  estimates;  it 
is,  in  consequence,  impossible  to  verify  or  check  the  several  estimates. 

(b)  The  elementary  school  is  organized  by  grades  and  kinds 
of  special  classes,  and  the  number  of  classes  needed,  hence  the  number 
of  teachers  required  depends,  not  only  on  the  total  register,  but  also  on 
the  distribution  of  this  register  among  the  several  grades  and  kinds  of 
special  classes  (see  Table  XIV,  p.  561,  and  Table  XVI,  p.  564).  A  tabu- 
lation, therefore,  of  the  total  register  for  a  series  of  past  years  by  dis- 
tricts for  the  elementary  schools  as  a  whole  supplies  no  basis  of  esti- 
mating the  distribution  of  the  register  for  which  budget  provision  should 
be  made. 

(c)  From  the  data  presented  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  number  of  classes  reported  was  too  many  or  too 
few  and,  if  too  few,  how  many  too  few,  that  is,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine in  what  schools  it  was  impossible  to  consolidate  two  classes  into 
one  or  in  what  schools  it  would  have  been  practicable  to  have  divided 
large  classes,  and  it  is  also  impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
additional  classes  could  have  been  accommodated,  even  were  teachers 
provided  to  divide  large  classes.  In  a  word,  the  data  supplied  afford  no 
adequate  basis  of  control,  that  is,  of  determining  the  actual  number  of 
classes  which  should  have  been  organized  to  care  economically  and  effi- 
ciently for  the  given  register,  and  which  could  have  been  accommodated 
under  actual  working  conditions. 

(d)  The  register  and  the  number  of  classes  in  the  several 
grades  change  from  month  to  month,  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  number  of  teachers  needed.^  The  data  supplied  afford 
no  adequate  basis  of  estimating,  by  months  and  by  grades  and  kinds  of 
special  classes,  the  number  of  teachers  required;  therefore,  supply  no 
basis  of  judging  of  the  correctness  of  the  estimated  number  of  teachers 
needed  or  of  the  correctness  of  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  new 
teachers  to  be  appointed  during  the  budget  year  should  be  employed, 
and  hence  of  the  length  of  time  for  which  salaries  should  be  provided. 

In  order  to  make  the  constructive  suggestions  involved  in  correcting 
the  foregoing  defects,  it  is  necessary  to  consider :  the  basis  of  estimating 
the  need  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools;  how  to  determine  the 
number  of  pupils  one  teacher  can  instruct;  and  how  to  estimate  the 
total  register  and  to  estimate  its  distribution  among  the  several  grades 
and  kinds  of  special  classes. 

m.  Attendance  Versus  Register  as  the  Basis  of  Estimating  Need  of  Teachers 

In  Elementary  Schools 

The  estimated  need  of  teachers  in  the  day  elementary  schools  for 
191 3,  and  the  same  is  true  for  a  number  of  past  years,  was  based  on  an 

*Sec  Report  on  Teachers  in  Service  by  Months,  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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estimated  register.*  There  are  persons,  however,  high  in  financial  and 
educational  authority  who  believe  that  average  daily  attendance  should 
be  made  the  basis  of  determining  budgetary  requests. 

I.  Average  Daily  Attendance  as  the  Basis. — (a)  Average  daily- 
attendance  represents,  it  is  held,  **solid  service,"  actual  service  rendered, 
hence  should  be  made  the  basis  of  estimating  the  needs  of  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Average  daily  attendance  does  represent  "solid  service," 
but  it  represents  the  minimum  amount  of  "solid  service."  To  illustrate, 
the  net  enrollment  ^  of  all  day  elementary  schools  was,  for  the  school 
years  1910-1911,  770,243,  the  average  monthly  register  was  677,962, 
and  t.he  average  daily  attendance  was  603,455.^ 

The  difference  between  the  net  enrollment  and  the  average  daily- 
attendance  for  the  school  years  1910-1911  was  166,788;  the  difference 
between  the  average  monthly  register  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  74,507.    Did  the  school  render  no  service  whatever  to  these  166,788 
pupils  or  to  these  74,507?    The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the 
actual  work  of  principals  and  teachers.     The  principals  of  the  city  can 
demonstrate  that  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  looking- 
up  and  to  devising  means  of  getting  back  into  school  and  of  holding- 
in  school  the  166,788  pupils  who  represent  the  difference  between  the 
net  enrollment  and  the  average  daily  attendance.     Teachers  are  also  in 
position  to  show  that  a  considerable  part  of  their  energies  are  devoted 
to  keeping  children  in  school  and  to  giving  special  aid  to  those  irregular 
in  attendance.     These  important  services  of  principals  and  teachers  are 
not  directly  reflected  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  so-called  "solid 
service,"  but  are  not  these  among  the  most  valuable  services  rendered? 

(b)  Variations  in  Attendance, — In  considering  average  daily  at- 
tendance as  the  proper  basis  of  determining  budgetary  requests,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  average  daily  attendance  is  very  variable,  being 
subject  to  a  number  of  conditions,  such  as  the  weather,  personal  illness, 
epidemics,  holidays,  holy  days,  civic  celebrations,  etc.  To  illustrate :  The 
register,  number  attending,  and  the  per  c^nt.  of  attendance  on  register 
in  the  lA  grade,  P.  S.  No.  i,  Manhattan,  March  14,  15,  and  18,  1912, 
were  as  follows : 


Date 

Register 

Number 
Attending 

Per  Cent,  of 
Attendance 

March  14.  Thursday 

186 
186 
185 

165 
138 
164 

88.71 

March  15.  Friday 

74.19 

March  18.  Monday 

88.65 

*Sec  Estimates  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1913,  1912,  and  1911. 
■The  total  number  of  different  pupils  on  the  register  during  the  year. 
■Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1910-1911,  p.  22. 
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The  number  of  pupils  absent  on  March  14th  was  twenty-one,  March 
iSth  forty-eight,  and  on  March  i8th  twenty-one;  similarly  the  per  cent, 
of  attendance  was  lower  on  March  15th  than  on  March  14th  by  14.52 
per  cent,  and  lower  than  on  March  i8th  by  14.46  per  cent.  Why  this 
difference  in  the  number  of  pupils  absent  and  per  cent,  of  attendance? 
The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  on  March  15,  1912,  there 
occurred  a  severe  rain  storm. 

The  effect  of  the  weather  on  attendance  is,  to  be  sure,  greater  in  the 
low^er  grades  than  in  the  higher  grades,  but  the  effect  is  marked  even 
when  all  grades  are  combined.  The  register  in  all  grades,  the  number 
attending,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  register  in  P.  S.  No.  i, 
Manhattan,  March  14  and  15,  1912,  were  as  follows: 


Date                                            Register 

Number 
Attending 

Per  Cent,  of 
Attendance 

March  14,  Thursday 2,265 

March  15,  Friday 2,265 

1 

2,105 
1,963 

92.94 
86.67 

The  number  of  pupils  absent  March  14th  was  160  and  on  March 
15th  302,  a  difference  of  142;  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  March  14th 
was  92.94  per  cent,  and  on  March  15th  86.67  P^^  cent.,  a  difference  of 
6.27  per  cent. 

The  effect  on  attendance  of  holy  days  is  even  greater  than  the  effect 
of  unfavorable  weather.  The  register,  the  number  attending,  and  the 
per  cent,  of  attendance  on  register  in  P.  S.  No.  i,  Manhattan,  September 
26,  27,  and  30,  1911,  were  as  follows: 


Date 

Register 

Number 
Attending 

Per  Cent,  of 
Attendance 

September  26th,  Thuraday 

2,342 
2,326 
2,322 

1,335 
1,310 
2,121 

57.00 

September  27th,  Friday 

56.32 

September  30th,  Monday 

91.34 

There  were  absent  from  P.  S.  No.  i,  Manhattan,  on  September  26th 
1,007  pupils,  on  September  27th  1,016,  and  on  September  30th  201 
pupils;  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  lower  on  September  26th  than 
on  September  30th  by  34.34  per  cent,  and  lower  on  September  27th  than 
on  September  30th  by  35.02  per  cent.  All  of  which  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  September  26  and  27,  19 12,  were  holy  days. 

The  effects  of  the  weather  and  of  holy  days  on  the  attendance  in 
P.  S.  No.  I,  Manhattan,  are  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  these  two  fac- 
tors on  the  attendance  in  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city.  In  a 
word,  thousands  on  thousands  of  children  remain  at  home  on  stormy 
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days  and  tens  on  tens  of  thousands  of  children  are  out  of  school  on 
holy  days,  to  lessen  materially  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance.  The  temporary  absence  of  these  children  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  but  this  temporary  absence 
in  no  wise  lessens  the  actual  need  of  the  schools.  The  actual  need  of 
the  school  is  determined  by  the  register,  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom 
the  school  is  responsible,  and  not  by  the  number  of  pupils  that  may 
happen  to  be  present  on  this  or  that  day. 

Further,  the  average  monthly  register  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  all  the  day  elementary  schools  of  the  city  were  for  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November,  1910,^  as  follows: 


Date 

Average  Monthly 
Register 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

September 

October 

625,252 
648,117 
647,526 

592,152 
521,739 
690,220 

November 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  monthly  register  for  October  is 
higher  than  the  average  monthly  register  for  either  September  or  for 
November.  The  average  monthly  register  being  higher,  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect  that  the  average  daily  attendance  in  October  would  be 
higher  than  in  September  or  in  November.  There  were,  however,  70,- 
413  fewer  pupils  on  the  average  in  daily  attendance  in  October  than 
in  September,  and  68,481  fewer  pupils  than  in  November.  With  a 
higher  register  in  October  than  in  either  September  or  October,  the 
question  arises,  Why  was  the  average  daily  attendance  lower?  There 
may  have  been  other  contributing  causes,  but  the  primary  cause  was 
the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration. 

It  is  known  that  thousands  on  thousands  of  children  were  kept  from 
school  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  these  festivities.  But  can  it  be 
held  merely  because  the  average  daily  attendance  was  less  in  October 
than  in  September  or  November  that  the  need  of  teachers  was  less? 
Obviously,  the  fact  that  children  in  great  numbers  were  absent  from 
school  a  given  number  of  days  in  no  wise  affected  the  number  of  teachers 
needed  to  care  for  the  pupils  in  school  the  remaining  days  of  October. 
It  should  also  be  equally  obvious  that  the  average  daily  attendance  in 
October  supplies  no  basis  whatever  of  determining  what  the  needs  of 
the  schools  were.  Had  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  been  longer  or 
shorter,  had  the  celebration  occurred  on  different  days,  had  the  weather 
been  different,  the  effect  on  the  average  daily  attendance  might  have 
been  materially  different ;  whereas  the  register  for  October,  the  number 

*  The  data  given  in  this  report  in  all  cases  where  the  specific  source  is  not  given 
are  taken  from  the  official  records  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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of  pupils  for  whom  the  school  was  responsible,  and  hence  the  actual 
need  of  teachers  in  the  schools,  were  probably  affected  very  little,  if  at 
all,  by  these  festivities. 

The  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance  year  over  year  (calen- 
dar  year)  and  the  increase  of  the  register  at  the  end  of  one  year  (calen- 
dar year)  over  another  were  for  the  years  1906-1911  as  follows: 


Year 

Inoreaae  in 

Average  Daily 

Attendanoe 

Increase  in 
Register 

Per  Cent,  of 

Increase  in 

Average  Daily 

Attendanoe 

Per  Cent,  of 
Increase 

in 
Register 

1907  over  1906 

20,763 
26,719 
10,382 

8,285 
24,621 

1 

21,836 
14,810 
19,130 
16,734 
11,913 

4.21 
6.20 
1.92 
1.60 
4.40 

3.82 

1908  over  1907 

2  49 

1909  over  1908 

3.14 

1910  over  1909 

2  66 

1911  over  1910 

1  85 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  in  but  one  of  the 
five  years  in  question,  1907  over  1906,  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
direct  relation  between  the  increase  in  average  daily  attendance  and  the 
increase  in  register.  In  the  other  four  years  of  the  five  in  question  it 
would  seem  that  attendance  and  register  work  by  opposites.  In  1909, 
for  example,  an  increase  in  register  of  19,130  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  average  daily  attendance  of  but  10,382,  whereas  in  191 1  an  increase 
in  register  of  11,913  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  24,621  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance.  All  of  which  tends  to  prove,  as  stated  above,  that 
average  daily  attendance  is  conditioned  to  a  considerable  extent  by  fac- 
tors other  than  register  and  that  average  daily  attendance  is  no  index 
to  the  actual  need  of  the  school.  The  need  for  teachers  in  1909  to  care 
for  an  increase  in  register  of  19,130  was  not  affected  by  the  fact  that 
the  increase  in  average  daily  attendance  was  only  10,382 ;  similarly,  the 
need  of  teachers  in  191 1  to  care  for  an  increase  in  register  of  11,913  was 
not  affected  by  an  increase  of  24,621  in  average  daily  attendance.  The 
fact  that  in  1909  conditions  were  presumably  unfavorable  to  regular 
attendance,  and  in  1911  presumably  favorable,  neither  increased  nor  de- 
creased in  1909  or  in  1911  the  number  of  pupils  one  teacher  could  in- 
struct or  the  total  number  of  teachers  needed. 

(c)  Attendance  and  Cost  of  Instruction. — In  addition  to  claiming 
that  average  daily  attendance  represents  "solid  service,"  hence  should 
be  made  the  basis  of  budgetary  estimates,  it  is  held  that  there  is  a  direct 
relation  in  the  day  elementary  schools  between  the  average  annual  in- 
crease for  a  series  of  years  in  average  daily  attendance  and  the  average 
annual  increase  for  the  same  series  of  years  in  the  cost  of  instruction. 
This  being  true,  the  preparation  of  budgetary  estimates  (General  Fund) 
for  the  day  elementary  school  is  a  simple  matter,  viz.,  estimate,  for 
example,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  annual  increase  for  a  series  of 
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years,  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
budget  year  191 3  over  191 2  and  increase  by  this  per  cent,  the  amount 
spent  on  instruction  during  191 2.  In  short,  all  that  is  needed  to  pre- 
pare budgetary  estimates  (General  Fund)  for  the  day  elementary 
schools  is  the  record  of  average  daily  attendance  and  reports  of  expen- 
ditures, an  account  book. 

The  per  cent,  of  increase  in  average  daily  attendance  and  the  per 
cent,  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  day  elementary  schools 
were  for  the  years  1906-1911  as  follows: 


Year 

Per  Cent  of  Increase 

in  Average  Daily 

Attendance 

Per  Cent,  of  IncreaM 

in 
Coat  of  Instruction 

1907  over  1906 

4.21 
5.20 
1.92 
1.50 
4.40 

5.45 

1908  over  1907 

5.36 

1909  over  1908 

4.44 

1910  over  1909 

3.52 

1911  over  1910 

2.87 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  no  exact  relation  year 
for  year  between  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  average  daily  attendance 
and  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  instruction.  Nor  is  there  any 
such  relation  for  a  series  of  years.  The  average  annual  per  cent,  of 
increase  in  average  daily  attendance  and  the  average  annual  per  cent. 
of  increase  in  the  cost  of  instruction  were  for  the: 


Period  of  Years 


Per  Cent,  of  Average 

Annual  Increase  in 

Average  Daily 

Attendance 


Per  CenL  of  Averaoa 

Annual  Increase  in 

Cost  of 

Instruction 


Five-year  period.  1907-1911. 
Four-year  period,  1908-1911. 
Three-year  period,  1909-1911 
Two-year  period,  1910-1911. 


3.45 
3.26 
2.61 
2.95 


4.33 
4.05 
3.61 
3.20 


Since  there  is  no  exact  relation  between  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in 
average  daily  attendance  and  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  cost  of 
instruction,  it  follows  that  the  per  cent,  of  average  annual  increase  in 
average  daily  attendance  for  a  series  of  past  years  supplies  no  reliable 
basis,  as  claimed,  for  making  budgetary  requests  in  the  general  fund  for 
the  day  elementary  school. 

(d)  Variability  of  Attendance  Versus  Variability  of  Register, — 
Whether  average  daily  attendance  or  register  is  made  the  basis  of  bud- 
getary requests,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  requests  must  of 
necessity  rest  on  an  estimate.     If  the  average  daily  attendance  or  the 
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register  remained  constant,  that  is,  the  same  from  year  to  year,  or  did 
each  increase  at  the  same  rate  year  over  year,  it  would  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  forecast  the  attendance  or  the  register  for  which  budget  provisions 
should  be  made.  Neither  attendance  nor  register  are  constant;  both 
vary  from  year  to  year.  The  greater  the  variability,  the  greater  the 
difficulty  of  forecasting  with  exactness. 

Table  I  gives  for  a  series  of  years  and  for  each  month  of  the  school 
year,  with  the  exception  of  January  and  June/  the  standard  deviation,^ 
also  the  average  deviation  ^  of  the  increases  in  the  register  at  the  end 
of  the  month ;  it  gives  also  the  same  facts  for  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  month. 

Table  I — ^Deviation  of  Increase  in  Register  Versus  Attendance 


Month 


Elementary  School  Inoludinc  Kindergarten 


Yean 
Included 
in  Series 


Standard  Deviation  of 
Increases  in 


Register 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 


Average  Deviation  of 
Increases  in 


Register 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 


September 
October... 
November, 
December. 
February., 

March 

April 

May 


1902-12 
1902-12 
1902-11 
190a-ll 
1902-12 
1902-12 
1902-12 
1902-12 


7,076 
6,714 
6,684 
3,474 
7,258 
6,778 
6,805 
6,787 


39,338 
26,893 
5,155 
7,910 
8,1«9 
6,125 
7,885 
9,849 


5,734 
5,111 
4,841 
3,001 
5,947 
5,710 
5,515 
5,490 


31,654 
20,116 
4,256 
6,960 
6,644 
5,248 
6,875 
7,732 


It  will  be  observed  that  with  the  exception  of  November  and  March 
the  standard  deviation  of  the  increases  in  the  register  is  less  than  the 
standard  deviation  in  average  daily  attendance;  it  will  also  be  noted 
that  the  standard  deviation  of  the  increases  in  the  register  varies  from 
3,474  to  7,258,  a  range  of  3,784,  whereas  in  average  daily  attendance 
the  variation  is  from  5,155  to  39,338,  a  range  of  34.183.  Similarly, 
with  the  exception  of  November  and  March,  the  average  deviation  of 
the  increases  in  the  register  is  less  than  the  average  deviation  in  attend- 
ance. The  average  deviation  of  the  increases  in  the  register  varies 
from  3,001  to  5,947,  a  range  of  2,946,  whereas  the  average  deviation 
in  attendance  is  from  4,256  to  31,654,  a  range  of  27,398. 

*Data  for  January  and  June  are  omitted  from  the  table,  as  they  will  be  from 
all  the  subsequent  tables  of  this  report,  because  the  official  data  for  these  months  are 
not  uniform  in  diaracter. 

"Average  deviation  is  the  average  of  the  deviations  from  the  arithmetic  average. 
The  standard  deviation  differs  from  the  average  deviation  in  that  each  of  the  devia- 
tions from  the  arithmetic  average  is  given  weight  according  to  its  size,  thus  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  extreme  deviation.  See  King,  Elements  of  Statistical  Method, 
pp.  121-158. 
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Being  the  greater  variable,  it  is,  therefore,  more  difficult  to  estimate 
with  exactness  average  daily  attendance  than  register.  Hence,  budgetary 
estimates  based  on  a  forecast  of  average  daily  attendance  would  be  less 
reliable  than  estimates  based  on  a  forecast  of  the  register. 

(e)  Summary. — Average  daily  attendance  should  not  be  made  the 
basis  of  budgetary  estimates  for  the  day  elementary  school,  because 
average  daily  attendance  represents  the  minimum,  and  not  the  total, 
service  of  the  school;  because  average  daily  attendance  varies  directly 
with  the  weather,  amount  of  personal  illness,  festivities,  etc.;  hence  is 
no  reliable  index  of  the  number  of  teachers  needed  to  care  for  a  given 
register  and,  therefore,  no  reliable  index  of  the  actual  needs  of  the 
schools;  because  there  is  no  exact  relation,  as  held,  between  average 
daily  attendance  and  expenditures  for  instruction,  hence  budget  making 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  accounting;  and  because  average 
daily  attendance  is  more  variable  than  register  and  in  consequence 
budget  estimates  based  on  a  forecast  of  attendance  would  be  less 
reliable  than  budget  estimates  based  on  a  forecast  of  the  register. 

2.  Register  as  the  Basis. — The  budget  estimate  for  the  day  ele- 
mentary school  for  1 91 3  was  based,  as  stated  above,  on  an  estimated 
register. 

(a)  Pupils  Included  in  Present  Register. — The  actual  register  on 
which  this  estimated  register  was  based  included  all  pupils  who  had  been 
members  of  the  school  and  who  had  not  been  officially  discharged.* 
Consequently,  the  register  of  a  given  school,  for  example,  as  of  De- 
cember 31st,  may  include  children  who  have  not  been  in  attendance  a 
single  day  between  the  opening  of  school  in  September  and  December 
31st,  or  it  may  include  children  who  have  not  been  in  school  a  single 
day  in  December,  or  who  have  been  absent  continuously  ten  or  more 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  making  the  report. 

The  reported  register  as  of  December  31,  191 1,  of  certain  classes 
of  eight  schools  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  ^  was  13,297.  There  were 
included  among  these  13,297  pupils  214,  or  1.6 1  per  cent.,  who  had  been 
continuously  absent  from  school  ten  days  or  more  prior  to  the  making 
of  the  report.  If  the  amount  of  absence  in  all  elementary  schools  was 
the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  eight  schools,  there  were  included  in  the 
reported  register  as  of  December  31,  191 1  (656,598),  10,571  children 
who  had  been  absent  ten  consecutive  days  prior  to  the  making  of  the 
report. 

Of  the  13,297  pupils  reported  on  the  register  of  the  foregoing 
schools  as  of  December  31,  191 1,  173,  or  1.30  per  cent.,  had  not  been 
in  school  a  single  day  during  the  month  of  December.    At  the  same  rate, 

*  See  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Sect.  45,  2A,  p.  57. 

"The  eight  schools  in  question  are  Numbers  23,  i,  83,  114,  and  166,  Manhattan, 
and  36,  7Z*  and  85,  Brooklyn.  The  register  as  herein  reported  for  these  schools  is 
not  in  all  cases  the  total  register  as  of  December  31,  191 1.  In  some  schools  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  without  inconvenience  the  "Teacher's  Class  Records'  for  all 
classes. 
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there  were  included  in  the  reported  register  as  of  December  31,  191 1, 
for  all  elementary  schools  8,536  pupils  who  in  the  month  of  December 
had  not  been  in  school  an  entire  day. 

Of  the  13,297  pupils  reported  on  the  register  of  the  foregoing  eight 
schools  as  of  December  31,  191 1,  34,  or  .26  of  i  per  cent.,  had  not  been 
in  school  between  the  opening  of  school  in  September  and  December  31st. 
At  the  same  rate  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  there  were  included  in  the 
reported  register  as  of  December  31,  191 1,  for  all  elementary  schools 
1,707  pupils  who  between  September  and  December  31st  had  not  been 
in  school  at  all.^ 

What  is  true  of  the  reported  register  of  December  is  doubtless,, 
within  limits,  true  of  the  reported  register  of  each  of  the  other  months 
of  the  school  year. 

The  present  policy  of  keeping  a  record  of  each  child  until  the  child 
is  officially  discharged  on  the  order  of  the  principal  is,  in  our  opinion, 
right.  In  a  city  as  large  as  the  City  of  New  York,  and  in  a  city  where 
there  are  such  constant  and  radical  shifts  of  population,  there  is  need 
of  utilizing  every  means  of  keeping  track  of  children,  to  the  end  that 
each  child  of  compulsory  school  age  may  be  held  in  school.  To  accom- 
plish this  end,  it  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  keep  the  names  of  children 
on  the  class  roll  or  on  the  register  of  the  school  who  have  been  absent 
for  an  entire  month  or  who  have  not  been  in  school  at  all  during  the 
given  term.  It  is  possible,  in  our  opinion,  to  preserve  the  present  policy 
of  keeping  track  of  all  children  and  at  the  same  time  to  purge  the 
register  of  the  names  of  all  pupils  who  should  not,  as  we  believe,  be 
included  in  a  register  which  is  to  be  used  for  administrative  and  bud- 
getary purposes. 

Pupils  absent  from  school  consecutively  for  a  month,  or  who  have 
not  been  in  school  at  all  during  a  given  term,  fall  into  one  of  three 
classes:  (i)  pupils  absent  for  good  and  known  reasons,  i.  e.,  illness, 
quarantine,  etc.;  (2)  pupils  who  have  been  transferred  to  other  schools 
and  who  have  failed  to  report  to  the  school  to  which  they  were  trans- 
ferred; and  (3)  pupils  who  are  out  of  school  for  unknown  reasons. 
It  is  not  necessary  when  a  pupil  is  absent  for  good  and  known  reasons 
that  such  a  pupil  be  carried  month  after  month  on  the  working  register 
of  the  school.  After  due  routine,  which  could  be  easily  prescribed,  such 
a  pupil  might  be  taken  from  the  class  roll  of  the  teacher  and  entered 
for  purposes  of  record  on  a  special  list  in  the  office  of  the  principal. 
Similarly,  when  a  child  is  transferred  to  another  school,  such  a  pupil 
might  be  dropped  at  once  from  the  class  roll  of  the  given  room  and  for 
purposes  of  record  and  control  be  entered  on  a  special  list  in  the  office 
of  the  principal,  instead  of  as  under  present  practice  kept  on  the  class 

*We  do  not  affirm  that  the  conditions  in  all  other  elementary  schools  arc  the 
same  as  in  the  eight  schools  studied.  The  results  of  our  study  of  the  'Teacher's  Class 
Records"  in  the  eight  schools  in  question  are  suggestive  of  what  is  probably  true  of 
the  reported  register  as  of  December  31st  of  all  elementary  schools. 
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roll  until  official  report  is  received  that  the  child  has  entered  the  school 
to  which  the  transfer  was  given,  or  until  a  final  report  on  the  particular 
child  is  received  from  the  attendance  officer.  Furthermore,  instead  of 
pupils  who  have  not  been  in  school  at  all  during  the  given  term  being 
carried  on  the  roll  of  a  class  month  after  month,  to  be  marked  absent 
day  after  day,  thus  lowering  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  given 
room,  and  being  a  continuous  point  of  irritation  to  the  teacher,  all  such 
pupils  (after  due  routine  on  the  part  of  the  teacher)  could  be  dropped 
from  the  roll  of  the  given  class  and  entered  on  a  special  list  in  the  office 
of  the  principal.  In  a  word,  with  respect  to. alf  cases  of  continuous 
absence,  the  duties  of  the  teacher  could  be  prescribed.  These  duties 
having  been  performed  and  proper  record  made  thereof,  the  teacher 
would  automatically  take  the  names  of  the  respective  pupiU  from  her 
class  roll.  These  names  would  be  placed  on  a  special  list  in  the  prin- 
cipal's office  and  the  principal  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  this 
list. 

Register  as  employed  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  as  reported  to  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
at  the  end  of  each  month  of  the  school  year  includes,  in  view  of  the 
foregoing,  the  following  groups  of  children : 

( 1 )  Pupils  regular  in  attendance. 

(2)  Pupils  irregular  in  attendance,  but  who  have  been  in  school 
at  least  one  entire  day  during  the  given  month. 

(3)  Pupils  absent  for  good  and  known  reasons,  but  who  have  not 
been  in  school  one  entire  day  during  the  given  month. 

(4)  Pupils  who  have  been  transferred,  but  who  have  not  as  yet 
been  officially  reported  as  entering  the  school  to  which  they  were  trans- 
ferred, or  on  whom  the  attendance  officers  have  not  as  yet  made  final 
report.  Such  pupils  may  or  they  may  not  have  been  in  school  one  entire 
day  during  the  given  month. 

(5)  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  unknown  reasons  and  who  have  not 
been  in  school  one  entire  day  during  the  given  month. 

(6)  Pupils  who  are  absent  for  unknown  reasons  and  who  have 
not  been  in  school  an  entire  day  during  the  given  term. 

(b)  Register  Proposed  for  Budgetary  Purposes. — A  register  which 
is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  budgetary  requests  should  be  a  record  of  the 
actual  direct  demands  made  on  the  time  and  energies  of  the  teacher. 
Such  a  register  for  a  given  class  and  for  a  given  month  should  be  the 
record  of  the  actual  number  of  different  pupils,  exclusive  of  all  trans- 
fers to  other  rooms  of  the  same  building  or  to  other  schools,  who  have 
been  in  the  given  class  at  least  one  entire  day  during  the  month,  or  it 
should  be  what  is  termed  a  total  register  for  the  month.  Such  a  register 
represents  within  narrow  limits  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
for  the  given  month,  but  does  not,  to  be  sure,  represent  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility of  the  teacher;  he  or  she  has  what  may  be  called,  for  the 
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want  of  a  better  term,  indirect  responsibilities,  viz.,  the  necessity  of 
looking  after  pupils  who  are  continuously  absent  and  who  may  not  have 
been  in  attendance  during  the  given  month.  Such  a  register,  however, 
including,  as  it  does,  all  pupils,  exclusive  of  transfers,  who  have  been 
in  the  class  one  entire  day  during  the  given  month  and  excluding  all 
pupils  who  have  not  been  in  school  one  entire  day  during  the  month, 
represents  very  closely  actual  demands  and  actual  responsibilities ;  hence, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  such  a  register  would  serve  as  a  reasonable  and 
just  basis  of  estimating  the  register  for  which  budget  provisions  are 
requested. 

The  difference  between  the  register  at  the  end  of  the  month  as  now 
reported  and  the  register  we  would  propose  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
budget  estimates  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 


Register  as  Now  Reported 


Proposed  Register 


Includes  pupils  who  have  not  been  in  1.   Includes  only  pupils  who  have  been  in 
school  one  entire  day  during  the  given       school  one  entire  day  during  the  month, 
month. 


2.  May  include  pupils  transferred  to  other 
schools. 

3.  Excludes  discharges  (pupils  officially 
dropped  from  school)  who  have  been  in 
school  one  entire  day  during  the  month. 


Does  not  include  pupils  who  have  been 
transferred  to  other  schools. 

Includes  discharges  (pupils  offieially 
dropped  from  school)  wno  have  been  in 
school  one  entire  day  during  the  month. 


Two  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  proposed  register.  First,  by 
excluding  transfers,  it  may  be  held  that  there  would  be  a  number  of 
pupils  at  the  end  of  each  month  who  had  been  transferred,  but  who  had 
either  not  had  time  or  who  had  delayed  in  entering  the  school  to  which 
they  had  been  sent;  in  consequence  such  pupils  would  not  be  reported 
as  of  the  register  of  any  school.  We  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  real 
objection,  but  should  this  prove  a  real  difficulty  some  simple  way,  we 
believe,  could  be  found  of  removing  it. 

It  may  also  be  held  that,  since  transferred  pupils  are  excluded  from 
the  register,  a  given  teacher  may  have  instructed  during  the  course  of 
the  month  more  pupils  than  such  a  register  would  show.  This  is  true 
for  any  one  teacher,  but  it  is  not  true  when  a  number  of  teachers  are 
considered  in  relation  to  each  other.  A  transferred  pupil  may  have  been 
under  a  teacher  a  part  of  a  month  and  may  not  be  reported  as  having 
been  under  the  given  teacher,  but  such  a  pupil  would  be  reported  by 
the  teacher  having  the  pupil  at  the  end  of  the  month ;  hence,  the  pupil 
is  counted,  but  counted  only  once. 

Second,  since  the  proposed  register  includes  pupils  who  have  been 
in  school  during  the  month  in  question,  but  who  have  been  officially  dis- 
charged, pupils  would  be  included  in  the  register  who,  it  is  known,  have 
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been  discharged,  and  hence  are  no  longer  in  school.  This  is  true,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  proposed  register  is  not  the  register  at 
the  end  of  the  month  as  now  reported,  but  a  total  register  for  the  month. 
Since  these  discharged  pupils  have  been  in  school  during  the  month  in 
question,  have  occupied  seats  and  have  been  under  instruction,  it  is 
proper,  we  believe,  to  include  them  in  a  register  which  has  as  its  object 
to  represent  the  needs  of  the  school,  not  at  the  end  of  the  month,  but 
for  the  month  as  a  whole. 

The  present  register  is  used  both  for  administrative  and  budgetary 
purposes.  The  register  we  are  suggesting  to  be  used  for  budgetary 
purposes  differs,  as  we  have  seen,  from  this  register.  The  practical 
question  is,  Shall  two  different  registers  be  reported,  or  would  the  reg- 
ister we  are  suggesting  for  budgetary  purposes  serve  quite  as  well  as 
the  present  register  for  administrative  purposes,  hence  can  it  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  register?  The  primary  administrative  use 
made  of  the  present  register  is  to  determine  the  working  conditions 
A^ithin  the  school,  such  as  organization,  distribution,  and  size  of 
classes.  The  most  important  administrative  action  based  on  this 
register  is  to  recommend  the  combination  of  small  classes  and  the  divi- 
sion of  large  classes.  Before  such  recommendations  are  made,  or  at 
least  before  they  are  carried  into  execution,  data  supplementary  to  the 
reported  register  are,  as  a  rule,  obtained  on  the  particular  classes  in 
question.^  Neither  the  register  as  now  reported  nor  the  register  we  are 
suggesting  for  budget  purposes  gives,  in  our  opinion,  a  reliable  repre- 
sentation of  the  actual  working  conditions  in  the  school  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  However  that  may  be,  the  register  we  are  suggesting  for 
budget  purposes  gives,  as  we  have  seen  (see  pp.  528-9),  a  more  reliable 
representation  of  the  actual  working  conditions  in  the  school  at  the  end 
of  the  month  than  the  register  as  now  reported.  Hence,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  register  suggested  for  budgetary  purposes  could  not  be 
substituted  for  the  present  register,  provided  the  foregoing  suggested 
administrative  changes  in  keeping  the  register  were  made  (see  pp.  527-8). 

While  the  register  we  are  suggesting  for  budgetary  purposes  will 
serve  reasonably  well  for  administrative  purposes,  were  the  data  needed 
for  informational,  administrative  and  budgetary  purposes  considered,  it 
would  be  found  necessary,  we  believe,  to  have  the  following  monthly 
reports  on  register:  (i)  register  to  date;  (2)  register  for  the  month; 
(3)  average  daily  register  for  the  month;  and  (4)  register  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Register  to  date  shows  for  each  class  the  total  register 
or  membership,  exclusive  of  transfers,  up  to  and  including  the  date  of 
the  given  monthly  report.  Register  for  the  month  shows  for  each  class 
the  total  number  of  pupils,  exclusive  of  transfers,  in  the  given  class  at 
least  one  entire  day  during  the  given  month.  Average  daily  register 
for  the  month  shows  for  each  class  the  average  daily  membership,  ex- 

*Sce  Blank:  Application  for  Permission  to  Form  or  Divide  Classes,  on  file  at 
the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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elusive  of  transfers,  for  the  given  month.  Register  at  the  end  of  the 
month  shows  for  each  class  the  actual  membership  of  the  class  at  the  end 
of  the  month.^ 

Should  those  in  educational  authority  deem  it  inadvisable,  in  view  of 
other  pressing  demands,  to  collect  monthly  such  detailed  data  on  register 
as  the  foregoing,  and  to  make  the  administrative  changes  involved  in 
substituting  the  register  we  are  proposing  to  be  used  for  budgetary  pur- 
poses for  the  present  register  at  the  end  of  the  month,  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  do  less  than  to  provide  a  separate  <:olumn  in  the  monthly 
report  now  made  by  each  principal  to  show  monthly  for  each  class  the 
total  register  for  the  month  as  defined  above.  In  this  way  the  data 
(register  for  the  month),  which  should  be  made  the  basis  of  estimating 
the  register  for  which  budgetary  provisions  are  requested,  could  be  ac- 
quired without  materially  increasing  the  work  of  teachers  and  principals. 


IV.    The  Individual  School  Versus  the  Entire  System  as  the  Unit  in  Esti- 
mating the  Register. 

A  budget  estimate  has  to  do,  not  with  the  present,  but  with  the 
future;  hence,  the  need  for  which  budget  provision  is  to  be  made  must 
be  estimated.  In  the  case  of  the  school,  the  need  for  which  budget  pro- 
vision is  to  be  made  can  be  expressed  best,  as  we  have  seen,  in  terms  of 
register.  By  reasoft  of  the  time  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the 
budget  estimate  for  the  elementary  schools,*  it  becomes  necessary  to 
forecast  from  two  to  eighteen  months  in  advance  the  register  for  which 
budgetary  provisions  are  requested. 

I.  The  Individual  School  as  the  Unit. — Since  the  pupils  for 
whom  budget  provisions  are  to  be  made  will  be  in  and  will  be  cared 
for  by  a  particular  school,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  way  to  find 
the  total  register  for  which  budget  provisions  should  be  made  would  be 
to  estimate  what  the  register  will  be  in  each  school  for  the  period  in 
question,  and  then  to  combine  for  the  system  as  a  whole  these  several 
estimated  registers  of  the  different  schools. 

(a)  Difficulty  of  Forecasting  Total  Register. — To  forecast  from 
two  to  eighteen  months  in  advance  with  sufficient  reliability  for  budget 
purposes  the  probable  total  register  of  each  of  the  several  schools  in  the 
system  is  an  impossible  task.  To  be  sure,  in  some  elementary  schools 
of  the  city  the  register  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year 
remains  about  the  same.  In  such  a  school  it  is  easy  to  forecast  the  total 
register.  Table  II  shows  the  total  register  as  of  September  30th  for 
the  years  1907-1911  in  one  school  of  each  of  the  boroughs: 

*See  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  on  Uni- 
form Blanks  and  Uniform  School  Reporting. 

"The  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  prepared  as  a  rule  early  in  July,  prior 
to  the  given  budget  year. 
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Table  11— Register  in  Schools  Having  Practically  Static  Register 


Public  School 


1907 

1008 

1900 

1010 

Register 

Resistar 

Register 

Register 

2,082 

2,108 

2,091 

2,064 

904 

903 

880 

924 

922 

955 

927 

967 

846 

861 

833 

831 

624 

648 

672 

650 

1011 


Register 


21  Manhattan 
18  The  Bronx. 

9  Brooklyn. . 
11  Queens 

1  Richmond . 


2,079 
922 
934 
863 
639 


The  variation  September  over  September  from  year  to  year  in  the 
foregoing  schools,  it  will  be  observed,  is  small.  In  consequence,  it  is 
easy  to  forecast  with  exactness  the  register  of  such  schools  one  or  even 
two  years  in  advance.  In  most  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city 
there  is,  however,  a  wide  range  in  the  total  register  from  year  to  year. 
Table  III  shows  the  register  as  of  September  30th  for  the  years  1907- 
191 1  in  certain  schools  in  the  principal  boroughs: 

Table  m— Register  in  Schools  Having  Variable  Register 


Public  School 


1007 


1008 


Register 


RegiBter 


1000 

1010 
Register 

Register 

1,760 

1,810 

1,492 

1,357 

1,749 

1,842 

3,743 

3,090 

2,431 

2,661 

e,eoo 

2,693 

2,145 

2,191 

2,717 

2,999 

1,647 

1,700 

2,002 

2,305 

2,840 

3,173 

4,402 

4,467 

1011 

Register 


30  Manhattan 

49  Manhattan 
169  Manhattan 
171  Manhattan 

28  The  Bronx. 

50  The  Bronx, 
37  The  Bronx. 
40  The  Bronx. 
45  Brookljni. . 
55  Brooklyn. . 

144  Brooklyn.. 
149  Brooklyn.. 


1,991 
1,893 
1,563 
3,547 
2,056 
1,975 
2,253 
2,314 
1,868 
2,179 
4,021 
4,248 


1,785 
1,792 
1,606 
3,668 
2,263 
1J68 
1,841 
2,557 
2,051 
2,416 
3,884 
4,789 


1,739 
1,245 
1,940 
3,449 
2,652 

e,6?o 

2,270 
3,983 
1,510 
2,528 
3,422 
4,362 


The  changes  in  the  total  register  in  the  foregoing  schools  September 
over  September  from  year  to  year  are  representative  of  the  changes 
which  occur  September  over  September  from  year  to  year  in  the  total 
register  of  a  majority  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city.  Compari- 
son of  one  year  with  another  will  reveal  the  fact  that  there  is  little  uni- 
formity in  the  rise  or  in  the  fall  of  the  total  register  of  a  particular 
school.  P.  S.  30,  The  Bronx,  is  illustrative.  The  total  register  of  this 
school  September  30,  1907,  was  1,975;  there  was  a  fall  in  1908  to  1,758, 
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a  rise  in  1909  to  2,200,  a  further  rise  to  2,693  ^^  1910,  and  then  a  de- 
cline in  191 1  to  2,670. 

Many  influences  act  and  react  to  aflFect  the  total  register  of  a  given 
school.  The  opening  of  a  new  school  in  the  neighborhood;  the  erection 
of  new  tenements  and  the  razing  of  old  ones  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
or  in  distant  parts  of  the  city;  the  erection  of  new  factories  and  the 
removal  of  old  ones,  both  near  by  and  in  remote  sections;  alterations  in 
the  character  of  buildings,  for  example,  change  of  tenements  into  lofts 
and  vice-versa;  public  improvements,  such  as  the  erection  of  new  dock 
facilities  and  improvements  in  transportation;  the  organization  of  new 
companies,  such,  for  example,  as  improvement  companies ;  changes  in  the 
rent  rate;  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education;  increase  or 
decrease  in  immigration ;  and  so  on,  from  a  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania 
to  a  European  war. 

So  numerous  are  the  factors  affecting  the  total  register  of  a  given 
school  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  principal  to  know  what  the  effects  of 
these  factors  will  be;  in  consequence,  it  is  impossible  for  a  principal  to 
forecast  with  exactness  two  to  eighteen  months  in  advance  the  total  reg- 
ister of  his  or  her  school.  For  example,  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in 
the  total  register  of  P.  S.  30,  The  Bronx,  September  30,  1907,  over 
September  30,  1906  (approximately  281),  the  principal  would  have 
probably  estimated  the  register  as  of  September  30,  1908,  at  2,200,  but 
the  actual  total  register  as  of  that  date  was  1,758.  Similarly,  since  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  total  register  of  September  30,  1908,  over  1907  of 
217,  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  have  estimated  the  register  as  of 
September  30,  1909,  at  something  less  than  or  at  1,758,  whereas  the 
actual  total  register  as  of  the  given  date  was  2,200.  Since  there  was 
an  increase  of  over  400  in  the  register  of  September  30,  1909,  over 
1908  and  of  19 10  over  1909,  respectively,  there  were  seemingly  good 
grounds  for  estimating  the  register  of  September  30,  191 1,  at  3,000,  but 
the  actual  register  as  of  that  date  was  even  less  than  the  register  as  of 
September  30,  1910,  being  only  2,670.^ 

(b)  Difficulty  of  Forecasting  Distribution  of  Register. — The  great- 
est difficulty  in  attempting  to  forecast  in  advance  the  needs  of  a  par- 
ticular elementary  school  is  not,  however,  in  attempting  to  estimate  the 
total  register,  but  in  attempting,  as  must  be  done,  to  forecast  the  prob- 
able distribution  of  the  estimated  total  register.  For,  as  we  will  see,  the 
number  of  teachers  needed  in  a  given  school  and  that  can  be  used  is  not 
determined  by  the  total  register  to  be  cared  for  only,  but  determined 
also  by  the  way  in  which  the  total  register  distributes  itself  among  the 
several  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes,  and  by  the  particular  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  size  of  class  existing  in  the  school  at  a  given 
time. 

Table  IV  shows  for  P.  S.  186,  Manhattan,  by  grades,  the  register 

*  fey  considering  other  factors  these  estimates  might  have  been  somewhat  modified. 
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1910,  with  the  actual  register  and  number  of  classes  as  of  September 
30,  1911,  will  show  that  data  as  of  May  31st  are  of  but  slight  aid  in 
forecasting  by  grades  the  register  and  number  of  classes  as  of  September 
30th  of  the  succeeding  year.  The  following  table  shows  by  grades  for 
P.  S.  186,  Manhattan,  the  register  and  number  of  classes  as  of  May  31, 
1910,  and  as  of  September  30,  1911 : 


Grades 

May  31.  1910 

Sept.  30, 

1911 

Resister 

Classes 

Register 

Classes 

8B 

138 
129 
148 
149 
126 
159 
153 
170 
145 
149 
129 
133 
158 
129 
152 
123 

3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 

137        1 
133        ' 
147 
165 

171         1 
189 
170 
155 
185 
175 

169         [ 
173 
143 

151         ' 
98 
171 

3 

8A 

7B 

7A 

6B 

6A 

SB 

5A 

4B 

4A 

3B 

3A 

2B 

3 

2A 

3 

IB 

2 

lA 

3 

Total 

2,290 

54 

2,532        1 

58 

(d)  Cost  of  Instruction  as  Basis  of  Estimating  Need, — Finally, 
there  are  those  in  authority,  especially  those  having  to  do  wholly  with 
finance,  who,  failing  to  recognize  the  ever-changing  character  of  the 
inner  organization  of  the  school,  hold,  while  it  may  be  impracticable  to 
attempt  to  estimate  from  two  to  eighteen  months  in  advance  the  register 
and  number  of  classes,  that  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  in  a  given 
school  for  past  months  and  past  years  supplies  a  reliable  basis  of  esti- 
mating the  financial  provisions  which  should  be  made  for  a  given  school 
in  a  given  budget. 

Table  V  shows  for  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and  The  Bronx  the  reg- 
ister and  the  expenditure  for  instruction  in  certain  schools  in  September 
for  the  years  1907-19 1 1 : 
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Table  V — ^Register  and  Expenditure  for  Instruction  in  September  for  Five 

Years 


Sekoob      30  ManhAttea 


M  Bronx 


46  Brooklyn         21  Manhattan 


18  Bronx 


0  Brooklyn 


Year 

Reg-  '  Expendi-     Reg-     Expendi-     Reg- 
ister 1      tur«         later         ture         ister 

Expendi-     Reg- 
ture         iflter 

Expendi- 
ture 

Reg. 
uter 

Expendi- 
ture 

Rf«-  '  Expendi- 
ister  1      ture 

1907 

1 
,  1.991    15.067.71   11.975  <S3.248  99  i  1368    M.392.95     2.082 

64.942.84 

904 

12.110.48 

922  ,12.974  80 

1908 

i  1.785  1  4.950.12  ,1.758 

3,213.85  '  2,051  ,  4.662.93  i  2.108 

4.862.75 

903 

2.123.11 

966  !  2.903.63 

1909 

1,760     4.827.50   '2200 

3,549.99  '  1,647     4.389.74     2.091 

4.680  00 

880 

2,039.33 

927  '  2.861.42 

1910 

1,810  '  6.007.35     2  693 

4  337.n     1.700  i  3.990.91     2.064 

4.769.64 

924 

2.007.19 

967  '  2.784.46 

1911 

■1739  !  5.228.09  1  2.670 

1            1 

4,800.99     1,610  1  3.973.29  .2.079 

4,733.71 

922 

2.106.44 

934      2,729.67 

The  cost  of  instruction  in  a  given  school  varies  from  month  to  month 
and  from  year  to  year  with  the  register,  the  number  of  classes,  and  with 
the  salaries  of  the  particular  teachers  employed.  The  number  of  teachers 
needed  to  care  for  the  same  total  register  varies  with  the  particular  dis- 
tribution of  the  register;  the  number  of  classes  in  a  given  school  may 
be  greatly  increased  or  decreased  one  year  over  another ;  so  also  may  the 
salaries  of  a  given  number  of  teachers  for  one  year  be  much  smaller  or 
much  greater  than  the  salaries  for  the  same  number  of  teachers  at  an- 
other time.  Hence,  the  cost  on  the  side  of  instruction  of  operating  a 
school  one  year  is  no  reliable  index  of  what  it  will  cost  for  instruction 
in  the  same  school  the  following  year. 

(e)  Unnecessary  to  Estimate  Register  of  Individual  School. — 
Apart  from  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in  attempting  to  estimate 
the  register  of  a  particular  elementary  school,  there  is  no  reason  from  a 
budgetary  or  educational  point  of  view  why  the  individual  school  should 
be  made  the  unit  in  estimating  the  register  for  which  financial  provisions 
are  requested.  Children  are  handled  in  the  elementary  schools  by  grades, 
and  a  teacher  is  needed  for  each  class,  irrespective  of  the  school  in  which 
the  class  may  happen  to  be.  In  consequence,  if  budget  provisions  are 
made  to  care  for  the  total  estimated  register  for  the  system  as  a  whole, 
teachers  may  be  employed  by  the  educational  authorities  and  assigned 
by  these  authorities  according  as  they  are  needed.  Whether  or  not  all 
the  teachers  for  whom  budget  provisions  are  made  will  actually  be  re- 
quired and  the  exact  number  of  teachers  it  will  be  necessary  to  assign 
to  a  particular  school,  are  administrative  questions  which  can  be  answered 
only  in  view  of  the  conditions  in  each  of  the  several  elementary  schools. 

(f)  Summary. — It  is,  therefore,  impracticable  to  make  the  individ- 
ual school  the  unit  in  estimating  the  register  for  which  budget  provisions 
are  requested,  because : 

(i)  It  is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  city,  to  forecast  with  any  considerable  reliability 
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from  six  to  eighteen  months  in  advance  what  the  total  register  of  re- 
spective schools  will  be. 

(2)  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  with  any  considerable  reliability 
w-hat  the  distiibution  of  the  estimated  total  register  for  a  given  school 
among  the  several  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes  will  be. 

(3)  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  with  any  considerable  reliability  in 
what  grades  there  will  be  such  increases  in  register  as  to  necessitate  the 
formation  of  additional  classes  and  in  what  grades  there  will  be  such 
decreases  in  register  as  to  permit  of  the  consolidation  of  classes;  hence, 
it  is  impossible  to  forecast  with  any  considerable  reliability  the  number 
of  teachers  needed  in  a  given  school. 

(4)  There  are  neither  budgetary  nor  educational  reasons  w'hy  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  individual  school  the  unit  in  estimating  the  register 
for  which  budget  requests  are  made;  to  determine  the  actual  needs  of 
a  given  school  at  a  given  time  is  an  administrative  and  not  a  budgetary 
question. 

2.  The  Entire  System  as  the  Unit. — (a)  Relative  Simplicity 
of  Making  the  Estimate. — When  the  system  as  a  whole  is  made  the  unit 
in  estimating  the  register,  it  is  possible  to  ignore  those  factors  within 
the  city  and  within  the  school  system  which  affect  the  probable  register 
of  the  particular  school  (see  p.  533).  To  be  sure,  the  basis  of  estimating 
the  total  register,  w-hen  the  unit  is  the  entire  system  as  a  w^hole,  is  the 
particular  past  registers  of  the  several  elementary  schools  combined. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  factors  which  cause  the  total  combined 
register  of  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the  system  to  increase  or  to 
decrease,  hence  that  affect  w^hat  the  total  register  of  the  system  as  a 
w^hole  will  be  t>vo  to  eighteen  months  in  advance,  are  very  different  from 
the  factors,  such  as  the  foregoing,  which  act  to  determine  the  particular 
distribution  of  this  total  register  among  the  several  elementary  schools. 
In  a  word,  in  attempting  to  estimate  two  to  eighteen  months  in  advance 
the  total  register  of  a  particular  elementary  school  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  both  the  factors  which  act  to  increase  or  to  decrease  the 
total  register  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the  particular 
effect  of  these  factors  on  the  register  of  the  given  school;  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  those  factors  which  affect  the  distribution  of 
pupils  among  the  several  schools  of  the  system,  and  these  are  by  far  the 
more  important  factors  to  consider,  whereas  in  attempting  to  forecast 
the  total  register  of  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the  system  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  those  factors  which  act  to  increase  or  to  decrease 
the  register  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  To  estimate  the  total  register 
for  the  system  as  a  whole  is,  therefore,  a  much. simpler  task  than  to  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  total  register  of  a  particular  school.^ 

(b)  Relative  Exactness  of  the  Estimate. — The  total  register  of  all 
elementary  schools  combined  can  be  estimated   with   greater  relative 

*  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  a  simpler  task  to  estimate  the  register  for  the  system 
as  a  whole  than  to  estimate  the  register  of  a  particular  district. 
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exactness  than  the  total  register  of  a  particular  elementary  school.  Data 
to  prove  this  are  not  at  hand ;  there  are,  however,  available  facts  which 
go  far  toward  doing  it. 

(i)  It  is  an  accepted  principle  that  the  variations  in  the  group  are 
less  than  the  variations  in  the  individual.  When  applied  to  the  schools 
this  principle  would  suggest  that  the  variations  month  by  month  and 
year  by  year  in  the  register  of  the  system  as  a  whole  are  less  than  the 
variations  month  by  month  and  year  by  year  in  the  register  of  a  par- 
ticular school.  Table  VI  shows  the  per  cent,  of  increase  or  decrease 
year  over  year  in  the  register  of  certain  schools  as  of  September  30th 
for  the  years  1907-1911,  also  the  same  facts  for  the  system  as  a  whole: 

Table  VI — Variation  in  Register  of  Individual  Schools  Versus  Variation  in 

Register  of  Entire  System 


1907 

1908 

1 
1909       ^ 

1 

1910 

1911 

Per      , 

Per      1 

1 
Per      , 

Per 

Cent.    , 

Cent.    ' 

Cent. 

Cent. 

of  In- 

of In-   1 

of  In- 

of In- 

Regis- 

Regis- 

crease   ' 

Regis- 

crease  ' 

Regis- 

crease  1 

Regis- 

crease 

■Scbool  No. 

Borough 

ter 

ter 

over 

ter 

over     1 

ter 

over     ' 

ter 

over 

Sept. 

Sept. 
30 

orDe-    ! 

Sept. 

orDe-  1 

^^R^- 

or  De- 

Sept. 

or  De- 

30 

crease    > 

30 

crease 

30 

crease 

30 

crease 

from     1 

from     1 

from 

from 

1907     1 

1908 

1909 

1910 

GROUP   I 

2t            Man, 

2,082 

2,108 

1.26  1 

2.091 

-.«' 

2,064 

-1.29 

2,079 

.75 

18            Bx. 

904 

903 

-.11 

880 

-2.66 

924 

5.00 

922 

-.22 

9            Bkn. 

922 

955 

3.58  , 
1.77  1 

927 

-2.93 

967 

4.31 

934 

-3.41 

11     1       Qu. 

846 

861 

833 

-3.25 

831 

-.24  1 

863 

3.85 

1            Rich. 

624 

648 

3.85  I 

i 

672 

3.70 

650 

-3.27 

639 

-1.69 

GROUP  II. 

30 

Man. 

1,991 

1,785 

-10.35  1 

1,760 

-1.40 

1,810 

2.84  ' 

1,739 

-  3.92 

49 

Man. 

1.893 

1,792 

-5.34  1 

1.492 

-16.74 

1,357 

-9.05  1 

1,245 

-  8.25 

169 

Man. 

1,663 

1,606 

2.76   \ 

1J49 

8.90  1 

1,842 

6.32 

1.940 

6.32 

171 

Man. 

3.647 

3,668 

3.41    ' 

3.743 

2.04 

3,090 

-17.45  1 

3,449 

-11.61 

28 

Bx. 

2,056 

2,263 

10.07  1, 

2,431 

7.42  1 

2,661 

9.46  ' 

2,652. 

-.34 

30 

Bx. 

1,975 

1,758 

-10.99  || 

2,200 

25.14  1 

2,693 

22.41  1 

2,670 

-.85 

37 

Bx. 

2.253 

1,841 

-18.29 

2.145 

16.51  1 

2,191 

2.14  1 

2,270 

3.61 

40 

Bx. 

2,314 

2,557 

10.50   1 

2,717 

6.26  1 

2.999 

10.38  ; 

3,983 

32.81 

45            Bku. 

1,868 

2.051 

9.80  I 

1,647 

-19.70  : 

1,700 

3.22 

1,510 

-11.18 

55            Bkn. 

2,179 

2.416 

10.88 

2,002 

-17.14 

2,305 

15.13  1 

2,528 

9.67 

lU            Bkn. 

4,021 

3.884 

-S.41 

2,840 

-26.88 

3,173 

11.73 

3,422 

7.86 

149            Bkn. 

4.248 

4,789 

12.74  1 

4,402 

-  8.08 

4,467 

1.48 

4.362 

-2.35 

Entire  Elementary 

i 

School  SyBtem 

596.737 

618,433 

3.64   , 

S34.907 

2.66  1 

648,691 

2.17 

658.843 

1.66 

The  schools  included  under  Group  I  are  representative  of  the  schools 
in  the  system  which  remain  with  respect  to  register  more  or  less  the 
same  from  year  to  year  (see  p.  532).  It  will  be  observed  that  of  the 
five  schools  included  under  Group  I  the  variation  in  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  register  for  the  years  in  question  is  the  smallest  in  P.  S.  21, 
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Manhattan,  in  which  school  there  was  a  variation  in  roister  from  a 
decrease  of  1.29  per  cent,  to  an  increase  of  1.25  per  cent,  or  a  range  in 
variation  of  2.54  per  cent. ;  but  even  this  variation  is  larger  by  .46  of  i 
per  cent,  in  its  range  than  the  variation  in  the  increase  in  the  roister 
of  the  system  as  a  whole,  2.08  per  cent 

The  schools  included  in  Group  II  are  representative  of  the  schools  in 
the  system  in  which  the  register  changes  considerably  from  year  to  year. 
(See  p.  532).  Of  the  twelve  schools  in  Group  II,  the  smallest  range 
of  variations  during  the  years  in  question  was  in  P.  S.  169,  Manhattan; 
the  range  of  variation  here  was  6.15  per  cent.,  which  is  larger  than  the 
range  of  variation  in  the  system  as  a  whole  (2.08  per  cent.)  by  4.07  per 
cent.  The  highest  range  of  variation  in  this  group  was  in  P.  S.  144  the 
Bronx,  38.61  per  cent.,  which  is  larger  than  the  variation  in  the  city  as  a 
whole  by  36.53  per  cent. 

Obviously  the  wider  the  variation,  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  fore- 
casting the  register  with  exactness.  No  one  will  doubt  that  it  is  easier  to 
forecast  with  exactness  the  register  of  a  school  like  P.  S.  21  Manhat- 
tan, than  to  forecast  the  register  of  a  school  like  P.  S.  144,  Brooklyn. 
On  the  same  grounds  and  for  the  same  reasons,  since  the  range  of  varia- 
tion in  the  register  of  the  system  as  a  whole  is  probably  less  than  the 
range  of  variation  in  the  register  of  the  least  variable  school  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  it  is  easier  to  forecast  with  exactness  the  register  of  the  system  as 
a  whole  than  the  register  of  a  particular  school.^ 

(2)  In  the  preparation  of  the  budget  estimate  of  191 2,  the  several 
principals  of  the  elementary  schools  were  asked  to  estimate  for  their  re- 
spective schools,  the  register  for  which  budget  provisions  were  to  be  re- 
quested. While  the  blanks  used  in  collecting  and  tabulating  the  data  with 
respect  to -register,  attendance,  etc.,  were  uniform  for  the  city  as  a  whole,^ 
an  examination  of  the  estimates  of  the  several  principals  fails  to  reveal 
any  uniformity  in  the  method  employed  in  making  the  estimates. 

The  estimated  register  of  the  several  elementary  schools  when  com- 
bined was  for  December  31,  191 1,  671,272.^  The  actual  total  register  of 
the  elementary  system  as  a  whole  for  December  31,  1910,  was  644,685. 
Hence,  the  estimated  increase  in  register  of  December  31,  191 1,  over 
December  31,  1910,  was  26,587.  The  actual  increase  in  the  register  of 
the  system  as  a  whole  for 

December  31,  1910,  over   1909  was   16,734; 


December  31, 

1909,       "       1908 

"    19*130 ; 

December  31, 

1908,       "       1907 

"    14.810; 

December  31, 

1907,       *'       1906 

"    21,836; 

December  31, 

1906,       "       1905 

"   23,031, 

ame  reason  the  i 

egister  for  the  system 

as  a  whole  can  be  forecasted 

with  greater  exactness  than  the  register  of  a  particular  district. 

*  See  Blank  and  Estimates  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  . 

•From  President  Winthrop's  letter  to  President  Mitchel,  dated  September  i,  191 1. 
See  also  Estimates  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1912. 
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or  an  actual  average  annual  increase  in  the  system  as  a  whole  for  the 
five-year  period  for  December  over  December  of  19,108;  the  actual  in- 
crease of  December  31,  191 1,  over  December  31,  1910,  was  11,913. 

The  estimated  increase  of  26,587  in  the  register  of  all  elementary 
schools  for  December  31,  191 1,  over  December  31,  1910,  was,  there- 
fore, larger  by  3,556  than  the  highest  actual  annual  increase* in  the  sys- 
tem as  a  whole,  December  over  December,  for  any  one  of  the  years  be- 
tween 1905-1910;  it  was  larger  by  7,479  than  the  actual  average  annual 
increase  in  the  system  as  a  whole  for  the  five  years,  1905-1910,  and  it 
was  larger  by  14,674  than  the  actual  increase  of  December  31,  191 1,  over 
December  31,  1910. 

Further,  the  increase  of  December  31,  1912,  over  December  31,  191 1, 
was  estimated  at  35,377,  which  was  higher  by  16,269  than  the  actual 
average  annual  increase  for  the  five  years  1905-1910  (19,108)  and  higher 
by  probably  23,000  than  the  actual  increase  in  the  system  as  a  whole  of 
December  31,  1912,  over  December  31,  191 1.  (The  actual  increase  of 
December  31,  1912,  over  December  31,  191 1,  will  doubtless  be  even  less 
than  12,000.) 

Had  the  estimated  register  of  December  31,  191 1,  and  for  December 
31,  191 2,  been  based  on  the  actual  increase  December  over  December  for 
a  series  of  years  in  the  register  of  the  system  as  a  whole  and  on  condi- 
tions aflFecting  the  increase,  these  increases  in  register  would  not  have 
been  estimated  at  26,587  and  35,377,  respectively.  At  most,  the  actual 
average  annual  increase  for  the  five  years  1905-1910  (19,108)  would 
probably  have  been  taken  as  indicative  of  the  probable  increase.  At  all 
events,  there  was  nothing  in  the  actual  annual  increase  year  over  year 
in  the  register  of  the  city  as  a  whole  or  in  the  conditions  affecting  the 
total  register  of  the  system  to  justify  such  increases  as  were  estimated 
when  the  individual  school  was  made  the  unit  in  making  the  forecasts. 

These  exaggerated  estimated  increases  in  the  register  when  the  in- 
dividual school  was  the  unit  of  the  forecast  and  principals  were  rela- 
tively free  to  make  their  estimates  in  their  own  way  illustrate  how  in- 
exact such  estimates  are  and  how  more  exact  estimates  could  easily  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  year  over  year  for  a  series  of 
years  in  the  register  of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

(c)  Only  Estimate  Necessary. — Finally,  even  were  it  possible  to 
estimate  the  register  of  a  given  school  with  the  same  relative  exactness 
as  the  total  register  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  even  then,  in  order  to 
determine  the  total  register  for  which  budget  provisions  are  to  be  made, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  and  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  reg- 
ister of  the  several  schools  and  to  combine  these  several  estimates  to 
obtain  the  total  register.  It  is  possible,  to  be  sure,  ta  study  the  increase 
or  the  decrease  in  the  total  register  of  a  particular  school  and  to  give 
the  reason  why  the  actual  average  increase  or  decrease  for  two,  or  three, 
or  four  years  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  estimate,  or  it  is  possible  to  use 
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any  other  method  and  to  give  the  reason  therefor.  In  this  case,  however, 
there  would  be  some  500  different  estimates  to  verify  and  check. 

But  the  more  accurate  these  estimates  for  the  individual  schools,  that 
is,  the  more  nearly  the  estimated  register  of  a  particular  date  corre- 
sponded to  the  actual  register  of  the  given  date,  the  more  nearly  these 
combined  estimates  for  the  individual  schools  would  correspond  to  an 
accurate  estimate  for  the  system  as  a  whole  based  on  the  entire  system 
as  the  unit.  Indeed,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  register  of  the  system 
as  a  whole  is  but  the  combined  total  of  the  register  of  each  of  the  several 
schools  of  the  system  and  all  increases  as  well  as  all  decreases  in  the 
registers  of  the  particular  schools  are  reflected  in  the  total  register  of 
the  entire  system,  it  follows  that,  if  the  estimates  "for  a  given  date  for 
the  several  schools  were  absolutely  exact  and  the  estimate  for  the  system 
as  a  whole  for  the  same  date  was  absolutely  exact,  the  sum  of  the  several 
estimates  for  the  individual  schools  would  exactly  equal  the  total  esti- 
mated register  for  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  foregoing  is  mathemati- 
cally true,  hence  needs  no  supporting  data. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  making  some  500  separate  estimates 
to  be  verified,  checked  and  combined  in  order  to  obtain  the  total  estimated 
register  for  all  elementary  schools  when  this  can  be  obtained  even  more 
accurately  through  one  estimate  based  on  the  entire  system  as  a  unit. 

Again,  should  it  seem  unwise  to  permit  each  principal  to  make  the 
estimate  for  his  or  her  school  in  his  or  her  own  way,  and  should  prin- 
cipals be  directed  to  proceed  in  a  uniform  way  in  making  the  estimates 
for  their  respective  schools — directed,  for  example,  to  use  in  estimating 
the  possible  increase  or  decrease,  the  actual  average  annual  increase  or 
decrease  for  two,  or  three,  or  four  years,  or  v^hatever  the  method — it 
follows  from  the  relation  between  the  total  register  and  the  register  of 
the  particular  schools,  providing  the  method  used  was  the  same  in  both 
cases,  that  the  estimated  register  of  the  individual  schools  combined 
would  be  the  same  as  the  estimated  register  for  the  system  as  a  whole 
when  the  entire  system  is  made  the  unit.  The  truth  of  this  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  table. 

Table  VII  shows  for  each  of  the  several  schools  of  District  22,  Man- 
hattan, the  estimated  register  for  September,  1909,  1910,  and  191 1,  when 
the  individual  school  is  the  unit  and  when  the  actual  average  annual  in- 
crease in  register  September  over  September  for  three  years  is  made  the 
basis  of  estimating  the  increase;  it  also  gives  the  estimated  register  of 
the  several  schools  for  the  respective  years  combined.  The  table  shows, 
besides,  the  estimated  register  for  District  22  as  a  whole,  for  the  corre- 
sponding month  and  year,  when  the  entire  district  is  the  unit,  and  the 
estimate  for  the  district  as  a  whole  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  esti- 
mates for  the  individual  schools : 
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Table  VII— EstimiEites  for  Individual  Schools  Versus  Estimate  for  District 

as  a  Whole 

Septeubeb  Rsozstbb  fob  thk  Skvebal  Schoolb  in  District  22,  Manhattan 


Actual 

Estimate  for 

School 
Number 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1       1909 

{  Baaed  on 

,Q,|    1    Average 

1^"    ,     Annual 

1    Increase 

1905-08 

1910 
Baaed  on 
Average 
Annual 
Increase 
1906-09 

1911 
Based  on 
Average 
Annual 
Increase 
1907-10 

5 
46 
52 
132 
169 
186 
192 

2,879 

2,334 

161 

266 

1,081 

1,418 

812 

3,095 

2,462 

167 

376 

1,148 

1,676 

847 

2,928 

2,476 

181 

893 

1,563 

1,950 

986 

3,154 
2,738 

220 
1,178 
1,606 
2,320 

965 

2,955 
2,572 

223 
1,432 
1,749 
2,434 

933 

2,938 
2,584 

268 
1,769 
1,842 
2,492 

904 

1 

2,858'      3,246 
2,377'     2,873 

370i;        240 
2,092       1,482 
1,940 ;     1,781 
2,655      2,621 

968,1     1,016 
1 

2,908 
2,609. 

242 
1,784 
1,949 
2,687 

962 

2,941 
2,620 
297 
2,061 
1,935 
2,673 

87r 

For  thr  Several  Schools  Combined 


Total....!  8,951 


9,771 


10,977 


12,181 


12,298  12,797 


13,260    13,259 


13,141  i    13,404 


10,977 


For  District  22  as  a  Unit 
12,181 


12,298 


12,797 


13,260  13,258   13,140   13,404 


Whether  principals  are  to  be  left  free  to  estimate  the  register  of  their 
respective  schools  or  whether  they  are  directed  to  proceed  in  a  uniform 
way  in  making  their  respective  estimates,  or  whatever  the  method  em- 
ployed in  making  the  estimates  for  individual  schools,  there  is  nothings 
whatever  from  a  budgetary  point  of  view  to  be  gained,  unless  it  is  the 
useless  and  probably  impossible  task  of  attempting  to  verify  and  check 
some  500  different  estimates. 

In  preparing  the  budget  estimate  for  19 13  the  register  for  which 
provisions  were  requested  was  estimated  for  each  of  the  several  districts 
separately  and  these  several  estimates  were  combined.^  What  is  true  of 
the  estimates  for  the  several  schools  of  the  system  is  equally  true  of  the 
estimates  for  the  several  districts  of  the  system.  Hence,  in  preparing  a 
budget  estimate  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  reg- 
ister of  the  several  districts,  but  to  do  it  is  needless  work. 

(d)  StinDnary. — The  system  as  a  whole  should  be  made  the  unit 
in  estimating  the  register  for  which  budget  provisions  are  requested, 
because : 

( I )  It  is  a  simpler  task  to  estimate  the  register  for  the  system  as^ 
a  whole  than  to  estimate  the  register  for  the  individual  school  or  for  a. 
particular  district. 

'  See  Budget  Estimate  of  Board  of  Education  for  1913. 
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(2)  The  register  for  the  system  as  a  whole  can  be  estimated  with 
greater  relative  exactness  than  the  register  of  the  individual  school 
of  the  particular  district. 

(3)  By  reason  of  the  relation  betweeen  the  total  register  of  the 
system  as  a  whole  and  the  total  register  of  the  individual  schools,  and 
of  the  particular  districts,  even  if  the  estimate  for  the  individual  school 
or  the  particular  district  could  be  made  with  the  same  relative  exactness 
as  the  estimate  for  the  system  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  need  of  making 
some  300  or  even  46  separate  estimates  to  be  verified,  checked  and  com- 
bined in  order  to  obtain  the  total  register  for  which  budget  provisions 
are  to  be  requested,  when  this  can  be  determined  quite  as  well  and  even 
more  exactly  through  one  estimate  based  on  the  entire  system  as  the  unit. 

V.    Estimating  the  Total  Register  for  the  Entire  System 

The  problem  of  determining  the  needs  of  the  elementary  schools  for 
which  budget  provisions  are  to  be  made  resolves  itself,  therefore,  from 
this  point  of  view,  into  the  problem  of  finding  some  simple  and  reliable 
way  of  estimating  the  total  register  of  the  entire  system  of  elementary 
schools  for  the  budget  period  in  question. 

I.  Total  Register  a  Variable, — If  the  total  register  of  the  entire 
elementary  school  system  remained  the  same  from  year  to  year  and  from 
month  to  month,  or  if  the  increase  from  year  to  year  and  from  month 
to  month,  were  regular,  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  estimate  the  register 
for  which  budget  provisions  should  be  made.  But  the  total  register  of 
the  system  as  a  whole  changes  from  year  to  year  and  from  month  to 
month,  and  the  increases  year  over  year  and  from  month  to  month  differ 
materially. 

Table  VIII  shows  for  each  of  the  years  1902-1911,  inclusive,  the 
total  register  for  the  entire  elementary  school  system  as  of  December 
31st,  the  increase  December  over  December,  and  the  per  cent,  of  increase 
December  over  December;  it  also  shows  the  same  facts  for  May  31st: 

Table  Vni— Increases  in  Register  of  Entire  System  Year  Over  Year 
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In  a  word,  the  total  register  of  the  elementary  school  system  is  a 
variable,  that  is,  is  a  quantity  which  changes  from  month  to  month 
throughout  the  school  year,  and  which  increases  year  over  year  and 
month  over  month  by  different  amounts.  To  forecast  from  two  to 
eighteen  months  in  advance  with  absolute  exactness  such  a  variable  as 
the  toted  register  of  all  elementary  schools  is  impossible, 

2.  The  Science  of  Forecasting. — The  science  of  forecasting  is,  to 
be  sure,  highly  developed.  This  science  deals,  however,  with  constants 
or  with  variables,  which  increase  or  decrease  uniformly  and  which  act 
according  to  fixed  and  known  mechanical  laws,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  movement  of  planets,  of  falling  bodies,  dispersion  of  light,  chemical 
action  and  reaction,  etc.  The  science  of  forecasting  as  developed  and 
applied  to  astronomy,  physics  and  chemistry  makes,  however,  no  pre- 
tense of  being  able  to  forecast  a  variable  such  as  population,  produc- 
tion of  cereals,  prices,  etc.,  variables  similar  to  the  register  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  So  also  is  the  science  of  forecasting  as  applied  to  in- 
surance highly  developed.  In  insurance,  however,  it  is  possible  to  deal 
with  classes  or  groups;  for  example,  from  the  study  of  many  individual 
cases  it  is  foupd  that  persons  forty-two  years  of  age  will,  on  the  aver- 
age, continue  to  live  26.7  years.  While  this  is  true  for  the  forty-two- 
year-old  group,  how  long  a  given  individual  within  this  age  group  will 
actually  continue  to  live  it  is  impossible  to  foretell,  and  for  purposes  of 
insurance  it  is  not  necessary  to  know.  But  for  budget  purposes  wc 
must  know  the  register  of  the  elementary  schools  as  a  whole  as  of  a 
given  date.  The  science  of  forecasting  as  developed  and  applied  to 
science  and  to  insurance  is,  therefore,  not  applicable  to  forecasting  such 
a  variable  as  the  school  register,  because  such  a  variable  is  not  con- 
trolled by  known  laws,  hence  is  not  uniform  in  its  increases  or  decreases, 
and  because  we  cannot  deal  with  averages  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
but  must  deal  with  a  specific  register  of  a  given  month  and  year. 

Even  though  there  is  no  science  of  forecasting  applicable  to  esti- 
mating such  a  variable  as  the  register  of  the  elementary  school,  it  is 
nevertheless  necessary  for  budget  purposes  to  make  such  a  forecast. 
The  problem  of  forecasting  the  register  of  the  elementary  schools  re- 
solves itself,  therefore,  into  one  of  devising  some  practical  and  reliable 
way,  not  scientific  in  the  sense  of  being  absolutely  exact,  of  making 
the  necessary  forecasts. 

3.  The  Estimates  to  Be  Made, — In  small  school  systems  there  is, 
as  a  rule,  little  change  in  the  total  register  after  September.  In  con- 
sequence, if  teachers  are  provided  to  care  for  the  September  register, 
these  teachers  are  generally  able  to  care  for  the  register  of  the  other 
months  of  the  given  school  year.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case  in  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Table  IX  shows  for  the  years  1907-1911  the  total  register  of  the 
elementary  schools  as  of  September  30th,  the  increase  year  over  year 
in  the  September  register,  the  number  of  classes  as  of  September  30th, 
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and  the  increase  year  over  year  in  the  number  of  September  classes;  it 
shows  the  total  register  as  of  December  31st,  the  decrease  in  the  De- 
cember register  from  the  register  of  the  preceding  September,  the  num- 
ber of  classes  as  of  December  31st,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
December  classes  over  the  number  in  the  preceding  September ;  the  table 
shows  also  these  same  facts  for  February  28th  and  for  May  31st: 


Table  IX — ^Decreases  in  Register  Versus  Increases  in  Number  of  Classes 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  each  of  the  years  in  question  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  total  register  of  the  elementary  schools  from  Septem- 
ber to  December,  from  December  to  February,  and  from  February  to 
May.  In  1907  there  were  9,272  less  pupils  on  the  register  in  May  than 
in  the  preceding  September;  in  1908,  15,289;  in  1909,  14,485;  in  1910, 
15,460;  and  in  191 1,  12,747.  In  a  word,  the  total  register  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  the  largest  in  September,  and  this  decreases  gradually 
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each  month  after  September  throughout  the  school  year.^  It  would, 
therefore,  seem,  even  in  the  City  of  New  York,  that  if  provisions  were 
made  to  care  for  the  September  register,  such  provisions  would  provide 
adequately  for  the  register  of  each  of  the  subsequent  months  of  the 
given  school  year.  Were  this  true,  it  would  only  be  necessary  in  deter- 
mining the  register  for  which  budget  provisions  were  to  be  made  to 
estimate  the  register  of  September  over  September  and  make  the  esti- 
mated September  register  the  basis  of  the  budget  estimate. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  movement  in  the  number  of 
classes  is  the  reverse  of  the  movement  in  register,  that  is,  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  classes  from  September  to  December,  from 
December  to  February,  and  from  February  to  May.  In  1907  there  were 
97  more  classes  in  May  than  in  the  preceding  September;  in  1908,  131 ; 
in  1909,  279;  in  1910,  236,  and  in  191 1,  161.  In  short,  in  a  given 
school  year  the  number  of  classes  is  the  smallest  in  September  and  this 
number  increases  gradually  each  month  after  September  throughout 
the  school  year.^ 

These  changes  in  the  number  of  classes,  hence  in  the  number  of 
teachers  required,  indicate  that  the  needs  of  the  elementary  schools 
change  from  month  to  month.  Consequently,  in  making  budget  pro- 
visions for  the  elementary  schools,  it  is  not  possible  to  base  the  budget 
estimate  on  the  estimated  September  register  only.  Budget  provisions 
based  on  the  estimated  September  register,  by  reason  of  the  fact,  as 
shown  above,  that  a  large  number  of  classes  are  organized  year  after 
year  to  care  for  a  smaller  register,  would  not  provide  adequately  for 
the  register  of  October  or  of  November,  or  of  December,  or  for  the 
register  of  any  other  subsequent  month.  Hence,  if  adequate  budgetary 
provisions  are  to  be  made  for  the  elementary  schools,  it  is  necessary 
to  estimate  the  total  register  of  the  elementary  school  for  each  month 
of  the  school  year  in  question  and  to  determine  the  needs  of  the  schools 
for  the  respective  month  in  view  of  the  number  of  classes  it  will  be 
necessary  to  organize  in  the  given  month  to  care  for  the  given  estimated 
register. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  school  work,  it  might  seem  that  the  fore- 
going increase  month  by  month  in  the  number  of  classes  in  face  of  the 
decrease  month  by  month  in  register  was  due  to  maladministration. 
An  increase  in  the  number  of  classes,  despite  the  decrease  in  the  total 
register,  is  to  be  expected  in  a  system  of  elementary  schools  such  as  that 
of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  following  reasons : 

First,  in  a  system  of  schools  as  large  as  that  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  in  which  there  are  such  radical  and  unforeseen  changes  in 
the  register  of  particular  schools,  it  takes  some  time  after  the  opening 

*Now  and  then  the  November  register  is  slightly  larger  than  the  September  reg- 
ister. See  Report  on  Register  by  Months  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  City  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools. 

'There  is  now  and  then  an  exception  to  this  general  statement  as  will  be  noted. 
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of  the  schools  in  September  to  adjust  the  school  to  the  new  conditions. 
In  certain  cases  principals  delay  the  consolidation  of  two  small  classes 
into  one,  expecting  that  these  small  classes  will  be  increased  in  size  by 
the  entry  of  new  pupils.  In  certain  other  cases  principals  delay  the 
division  of  large  classes,  waiting  to  see  whether  or  not  it  will  prove  nec- 
essary to  form  a  new  class,  and  even  when  the  principal  has  decided  to 
request  a  reduction  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  classes  in  his  or  her 
school,  it  takes  some  little  time  to  get  the  proper  administrative  ma- 
chinery in  motion  to  secure  an  indorsement  of  his  or  her  request.  As  a 
result,  owing  to  the  number  of  changes  to  be  made  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  year  in  class  organization,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  with 
reference  to  the  propriety  of  certain  changes,  and  owing  to  the  admin- 
istrative delays  incident  to  such  changes,  the  number  of  classes  as  of 
September  30th  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  number  of  classes 
that  should  be  organized  to  care  for  the  register  as  of  that  date.  Hence, 
the  number  of  classes  as  of  September  30th  is  not  a  reliable  index  of 
the  number  of  classes  needed  to  care  for  a  given  register. 

Second,  there  is,  to  be  sure,  a  decrease  month  by  month  in  the  total 
register  of  the  elementary  schools,  but  it  should  not  be  thought  that 
the  register,  for  example,  of  October  31st,  is  the  register  of  September 
30th,  less  a  few  pupils  who  have  here  and  there  dropped  out  of  school. 
The  register  at  the  end  of  any  one  month  of  the  school  year,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  June,  is  the  net  sum  of  the  pupils  on  the  register 
who  have  continued  in  school  from  the  preceding  month,  plus  thousands 
of  pupils  who  have  entered  school  during  the  given  month,  less  thou- 
<jands  of  pupils  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  during  the  given  month. 
Data  are  not  at  hand  to  show  month  by  month  with  exactness  the  gains 
from  pupils  entering  and  the  losses  from  pupils  dropping  from  school. 
Data  are  at  hand,  however,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  point. 

During  the  February -June  term,  191 1,  30,995  pupils,  exclusive  of 
those  leaving  for  private  or  parochial  schools  or  for  schools  of  other 
cities,  dropped  out  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  elementary  schools;^ 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  number  of  pupils  did  not 
drop  from  school  during  the  preceding  September-January  term.  The 
probabilities  are,  therefore,  that  approximately  61,990  pupils  dropped 
out  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  during 
the  school  year  1910-1911.  If  to  this  number  there  are  added  the  16,746 
pupils  who  graduated  in  January,  191 1,  there  was  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 78,736  pupils  who  were  on  the  register  sometime  during  the 
year,  but  who  were  not  on  the  register  June  30,  191 1.  The  register  of 
June  30,  191 1,  was  38,135  less  than  the  register  of  September  30,  1910. 
In  view,  therefore,  of  a  loss  of  at  least  78,736  pupils  from  the  register 
between  September  and  June,  in  order  that  the  register  of  June  30, 
191 1,  should  be  only  38,135  less  than  the  register  of  September  30, 
1910,  approximately  40,000  children  must  have  entered  school  between 

*  See  Report  on  Promotion,  Non-Promotion  and  Part-Time,  p.  105-110. 
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these  two  dates.  Or,  speaking  in  broad  and  general  terms,  approxi- 
mately 8,000  children  drop  from  school  on  the  average  each  month  of 
the  school  year,  and  approximately  4,000  new  pupils  enter. 

In  considering  these  losses  and  gains  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  classes  required  to  care  for  a  given  register  two  points  should  be 
kept  in  mind :  the  losses  are  on  the  whole  distributed  more  or  less  evenly 
throughout  the  schools  of  the  entire  city,^  whereas  the  pupils  entering 
or  the  gains  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  confined  to  relatively  few 
schools  and  districts.^  Since  the  losses  are  more  or  less  evenly  dis- 
tributed, it  should  be  apparent  that  by  four  or  five  pupils  dropping  out 
of  each  school  the  total  register  for  all  elementary  schools  for  a  given 
month  would  be  materially  lessened;  yet  it  might  be  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  classes  required  to  care  for 
the  total  register.  Indeed,  it  so  happens  that  the  net  loss  of  a  school 
may  be  as  high  as  twenty-three  pupils  from  one  month  to  another;  yet 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add  an  additional  class,  whereas  in  the  same 
school  the  net  loss  from  one  month  to  another  may  run  as  high  as 
ninety-one  pupils,  but  still  it  may  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  number 
of  classes.*  Since  the  pupils  entering  school  or  the  gains  are  confined 
principally  to  relatively  few  schools  and  districts,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  the  losses  from  other  schools  and  districts  more  or  less  remote 
affect  very  little,  if  at  all,  the  number  of  classes  to  be  organized  to  pro- 
vide for  such  pupils. 

Third,  the  losses  and  the  gains  are  not  at  the  same  point,  that  is, 
are  not  in  the  same  grades.  For  example,  P.  S.  169,  Manhattan,  shows 
for  October  31  over  September  30,  191 1,  a  net  gain  of  six  pupils. 
There  was,  however,  in  the  6B  and  the  grades  below  the  4A  a  total 
gain  of  forty-two  pupils,  whereas  in  the  D  class  and  the  grades  above 
the  4A  there  was  a  total  loss  of  thirty-six  pupils.  These  losses  in  cer- 
tain grades  obviously  do  not  aid  in  caring  for  the  gains  in  certain  other 
grades,  indeed,  to  care  for  the  net  increase  of  seventeen  pupils  in  the 
I A  grade  it  was  necessary  to  add  an  additional  class.  Contrariwise, 
P.  S.  169,  Manhattan,  shows  from  February  28  to  March  31,  1912,  a 
net  loss  of  twenty-three  pupils,  which  contributed,  of  course,  to  the  de- 
crease from  February  to  March  of  the  total  register  of  all  elementary 
schools.  While  P.  S.  169,  Manhattan,  thus  shows  a  net  loss  of  twenty- 
three  pupils  from  February  to  March,  there  was  an  actual  net  gain,  in 
certain  grades,  of  nineteen  pupils.*  In  short,  a  given  school  may  show 
a  net  gain  of  one  month  over  another,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  net  loss 
in  certain  grades  for  the  given  month;  similarly,  a  given  school  may 

1  See  Report  of  Intermediate  Schools,  p.  467.         ,    „    ,  .     ,     ^     ^ 

■  The  increase,  for  example,  in  the  total  register  of  all  elementary  schools,  October 
31,  1912,  over  October  31,  191 1,  was  9,383-  Five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-fnre 
(5,855),  or  62  per  cent,  of  this  increase,  was  confined  to  the  forty-two  schools  and 
four  districts  of  the  Bronx.  ,      ^  . .    _. ^.,..      ^^ 

■  Sec  for  P.  S.  169^  Manhattan,  March  and  May,  Table  XYHI.  (Sec  insert  betweca 
pages  570  and  571. 

•See  Table  XVIII. 
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show  a  net  loss  from  one  month  to  another,  but  there  may  be  certain 
grades  which  show  a  net  gain.  Obviously,  the  losses  in  one  g^ade  in 
no  way  offset  the  necessity  of  caring  for  or  aid  in  caring  for  the  addi- 
tions in  other  grades. 

Fourth,  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  class  organization 
of  the  school  is  materially  affected  by  the  semi-annual  promotions  which 
occur  at  the  end  of  January  and  that  classes  to  provide  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  special  groups  of  pupils  are  formed  in  increasing  numbers  as  the 
school  year  advances. 

It  therefore  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  in  a  system  of  schools 
like  that  of  the  City  of  New  York  a  net  decrease  in  the  total  register 
of  all  elementary  schools  from  one  month  to  another  in  no  wise  neces- 
sarily makes  possible  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  classes. 
Indeed,  such  a  net  decrease,  being  as  it  is  the  resultant  of  net  losses  and 
net  gains,  which  are  unequally  distributed  among  the  several  schools 
of  the  system  and  which  do  not  occur  at  the  same  point,  that  is,  in  the 
same  grades,  makes  necessary  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  classes  to  be  organized  to  provide  for  the  given  total 
register. 

4.  Making  the  Estimates, — Reference  to  Table  VIII  (p.  544)  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  register  of  December  31st  increases  year  over 
year.  To  foretell  the  register  of  December  31st  a  year  in  advance,  for 
example,  the  register  of  December  31,  1912,  is,  therefore,  essentially 
a  question  of  estimating  what  the  increase  of  December  31,  1912,  will 
be  over  December  31,  191 1,  and  adding  this  estimated  increase  to  the 
register  of  December  31,  191 1;  the  total  will  be  the  estimated  register 
of  December  31,  1912.  How  is  this  probable  increase  for  a  given  year 
over  the  preceding  year  to  be  estimated  ? 

In  any  series  of  variables,  such  as  the  foregoing  increases  in  reg- 
ister December  over  December,  mathematically^  the  nearest  constant 
is  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  series  as  a  whole,  that  is,  in  the  fore- 
going series  of  increases  in  register  December  over  December  the  in- 
crease in  register  which  is  most  constant  throughout  the  series  is  the 
arithmetic  average  of  the  several  increases.  The  average  annual  in- 
crease for  the  series,  that  is,  the  arithmetic  average,  being  the  nearest 
constant  annual  increase,  mathematically  the  safest  possible  estimated 
increase  of  December  31,  1912,  over  December  31,  1911,  would  there- 
fore be  19,910,  the  average  annual  increase  in  register  of  December 
31st  over  December  31st  for  1902-1911,  inclusive.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  only  three  out  of  the  nine  years  in  question  was  the 
actual  increase  in  register  of  December  over  December  as  high  as 
19,910,  whereas  in  the  remaining  six  years  out  of  the  nine  the  increase 
was  less  by  from  780  to  7,997. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  increase  in  register  of  December  31, 
1912,  over  December  31,  191 1,  and  on  the  basis  thereof  to  estimate  the 

*  Wright:  The  Adjustment  of  Observations,  pp.  29-34. 
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register  of  December  31,  19 12,  it  would  mathematically,  to  be  sure,  be 
the  safest  to  take  as  the  increase  of  December  31,  1912,  over  December 
31,  191 1,  the  actual  average  annual  increase  in  register  December  over 
December  for  a  considerable  series  of  years.  But  what  the  length  of  the 
series  of  years  should  be  to  yield  the  most  practical  estimate,  that  is,  an 
estimated  register  relatively  near  the  actual  register  of  the  given  date, 
what  the  length  of  such  a  series  of  years  should  be  can  only  be  deter- 
mined inductively  and  as  good  judgment  at  the  time  the  given  estimate 
is  made  would  indicate. 

Table  X  shows  for  December  and  for  the  years  1902-1911,  inclu- 
sive, the  actual  total  register  of  all  elementary  schools  and  the  actual 
increase  year  over  year;  it  also  shows  for  each  of  the  years  1908,  1909, 
1910,  and  191 1  the  amount  and  the  per  cent,  an  estimated  register  for 
December  would  be  above  or  below  the  actual  register  should  the  esti- 
mated register  for  December  be  based  on  the  actual  average  annual 
increase  in  register  for  the  five  preceding  years,  the  four  preceding 
years,  three  years,  two  years,  or  on  the  actual  increase  for  one  year; 
the  table  shows,  besides,  the  same  facts  for  May.  (See  insert  between 
pages  550  and  551.) 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  impossible,  as  re- 
peatedly stated,  to  forecast  the  register  as  of  the'  end  of  a  given  month 
with  absolute  exactness,  and  this  is  true  whether  we  use  as  the  basis 
of  the  estimate  the  actual  average  annual  increase  in  register  for  five 
years,  or  four  years,  or  three  years,  or  two  years,  or  the  actual  increase 
for  one  year,  or  use  any  other  basis  that  might  be  suggested.  It  will, 
however,  be  observed  that  in  all  the  foregoing  cases  the  estimates  are 
relatively  exact.  The  largest  deviation  in  the  estimated  register  as  of 
December  31st  from  the  actual  register  of  that  date  is  1.40  per  cent., 
the  smallest  .04  of  i  per  cent.,  while  the  largest  single  deviation  in  the 
estimated  register  as  of  May  31st  from  the  actual  register  as  of  that 
date  is  1.12  per  cent,  and  the  smallest  .01  of  i  per  cent. 

In  estimating  the  register  as  of  the  end  of  a  given  month,^  it  is  not 
necessary  to  arbitrarily  assume  that  the  average  annual  increase  for  the 
corresponding  month,  year  over  year,  for  five  years,  or  four  years,  or 
three  years,  or  two  years,  or  the  actual  increase  for  one  year,  is  the 
preferable  basis  to  use.  Each  estimate  affords  opportunity  for  discretion 
and  judgment. 

For  example,  in  making  the  forecasts  for  different  budget  estimates, 
if  the  question  was  estimating  in  July,  19 10 — approximately  the  time 
when  estimates  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Education — the  register  as 
of  December  31,  19 10,  and  the  foregoing  data  in  Table  X  were  at  hand 
up  to  and  including  December  31,  1909,  the  one  making  the  estimate 
would  study  the  increases  in  register  December  over  December  with 
care,  especially  the  increases  of  the -last  one  or  two  years;  he  would 
also  take  into  account  the  movements  month  by  month  in  the  register 

*When  the  proper  data  are  available,  an  estimate  would  be  made,  of  course,  of 
the  register  for  the  month. 
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of  the  schools  between  January  and  June,  19 lo,  observing  whether  or 
not,  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding 
year,  there  was  a  decided  increase  or  decrease.  With  these  data  in  hand, 
the  one  making  the  estimate  might  decide,  all  things  considered,  that 
the  average  annual  increase  for  the  three  preceding  years  would  supply 
the  best  basis.  Reference  to  the  reliability  of  estimates  made  in  1908 
and  1909  (see  Table  X)  on  the  average  annual  increase  for  the 
three  preceding  years  might  confirm  his  judgment.  If,  however,  the 
problem  was  estimating  in  July,  191 1,  the  register  as  of  December  31, 
191 1,  all  things  considered,  it  might  seem  best  to  base  the  estimate  on 
the  average  annual  increase  for  the  two  preceding  years.  Similarly, 
in  attempting  to  estimate  in  July,  1910,  the  register  as  of  May  31,  191 1, 
the  average  annual  increase  for  the  three  preceding  years  might  seem, 
all  in  all,  to  afford  the  most  reliable  basis,  whereas  in  attempting  to  esti- 
mate in  July,  191 1,  the  register  as  of  May  31,  1912,  the  average  annual 
increase  for  the  two  preceding  years  might  seem  preferable. 

While  estimated  registers  based  on  the  actual  average  annual  in- 
crease for  a  series  of  years  ranging  from  one  to  five  are  exact  on  the 
average  within  less  than  three-quarters  of  i  per  cent.,  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  on  the  series  of  years  that  will  uniformly  give  the  most  exact 
estimate.  The  best  series  of  years  to  employ  at  a  given  time,  in 
making  the  estimate  for  a  given  month  can  only  be  determined  by 
studying  the  increase  in  register  for  the  given  month,  year  over  year, 
by  studying  especially  the  increases  or  the  decreases  in  the  last  one  or 
two  years,  and  by  studying  the  movements  in  the  register  of  the  schools 
during  the  months  nearest  to  the  month  for  which  the  estimate  is  to  be 
made.  When,  however,  a  given  series  is  selected  of  which  the  average 
annual  increase  in  register  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the  estimate,  to 
the  end  that  the  estimate  may  be  verified  and  checked,  the  series  should 
be  indicated  and  the  reasons  for  using  the  particular  series  given.  More- 
over, that  data  may  be  ready  at  hand  to  determine  the  most  appropriate 
series  of  years  to  employ,  and  as  a  means  of  checking  the  reliability  of 
the  several  series  as  the  basis  of  making  estimates,  there  should  be 
prepared  for  each  month  of  the  school  year  tables  similar  to  Table  X 
for  December  and  May,  and  these  tables  should  be  kept  up  to  date. 

5.  Checking  the  Estimates. — The  foregoing  method  of  estimating 
the  total  register  of  all  elementary  schools  as  of  a  given  month  implies 
the  use  of  no  data  other  than  the  past  registers  of  the  month  in  question. 

The  increase  in  register  of  the  elementary  schools  month  by  month 
and  year  over  year  is  affected,  of  course,  by  the  births  and  the  deaths 
within  the  city,  by  persons  coming  to  the  city  from  other  sections  of 
the  country,  and  by  immigration.  It  would  seem  that  a  knowledge  of 
these  factors,  along  with  definite  information  about  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  city  of  school  age,  would  serve,  if  not  as  the  basis  of  esti- 
mating the  register,  at  least  as  a  reliable  means  of  supplementing  and 
correcting  the  estimates  when  made. 
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The  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  collect  and 
publish  annually  the  number  of  births  and  the  number  of  deaths  in 
the  city  as  a  whole,  also  the  number  of  deaths  by  age;  under  one  year, 
one  year  up  to  two,  two  up  to  three,  three  up  to  four,  four  up  to  five, 
five  up  to  ten,  ten  up  to  fifteen,  etc.*  The  data  of  the  Department  of 
Health  on  births  and  deaths  are  incomplete.^  Even  were  these  data 
complete,  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  from  them  the  number 
of  children  of  a  given  age  living  at  a  given  time  and  the  number  actually 
living  in  the  city,  and,  besides,  it  w^ould  be  impossible  to  determine  the 
number  of  those  living  and  residing  in  the  city  who  would  attend  the 
public  school.  Hence,  however  valuable  the  foregoing  vital  statistics 
may  be  for  other  purposes,  for  purposes  of  estimating  the  register  of 
all  elementary  schools  at  the  end  of  a  given  month  or  for  purposes  of 
correcting  such  an  estimate  when  made  they  are  valueless. 

Thousands  of  families  doubtless  move  to  the  city  annually  from 
other  sections  of  the  country.  But  the  number  of  such  families,  the 
number  and  the  ages  of  their  children,  and  the  number  of  these  that  will 
attend  the  public  school  is  unknown.  Hence,  while  the  number  of 
children  on  the  register  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  is  unques- 
tionably increased  by  the  incoming  of  children  from  other  places  of 
the  country,  nothing  sufficiently  definite  is  known  to  be  of  use  either 
in  estimating  or  in  correcting  the  register  for  which  budget  provisions 
are  requested. 

In  a  city  such  as  the  City  of  New  York,  composed,  as  it  is,  largely 
of  foreigners,  it  would  seem  that  there  would  be  a  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  increase  or  the  decrease  in  the  register  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  volume  of  immigration.  Table  XI  shows  for  the  years 
1901  to  191 1,  inclusive,  the  total  immigration  into  the  United  States 
and  the  per  cent,  of  annual  increase  or  decrease;  it  shows  also  the  same 
facts  for  the  total  immigration  with  destination  New  York  State,  for 
the  total  immigration  under  fourteen,  and  for  the  net  enrollment  (total 
number  of  different  pupils  on  the  register  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  city).     (See  table,  page  554.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  impossible  to  correlate  the  increase  or 
the  decrease  in  the  total  immigration  of  a  given  year  with  the  increase 
or  the  decrease  in  the  net  enrollment  of  the  elementary  schools  for  the 
same  year  or  the  succeeding  year.  For  example,  in  1907  the  increase 
in  total  immigration  over  1906  was  16.77  per  cent,  and  the  increase 
for  the  corresponding  year  in  the  net  enrollment  of  the  elementary 
schools  was  2.14  per  cent.,  whereas  there  was  a  decrease  in  total  immi- 
gration in  1908  from  1907  of  39.09  per  cent.,  but  an  increase  in  net 
enrollment  in  1908  of  2.32  per  cent.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  correlate 
the  increases  and  the  decreases  between  total  immigration  with  destina- 
tion New  York  State  and  net  enrpUment,  or  between  immigration  under 

*  Report  of  the  Department  of  Health  for  1909,  pp.  274-275. 

■  Report  of  the  Department  of  Health  for  1908,  p.  813,  also  for  1909, 
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Table  XI— Total  Immigration  and  Net  Enrollment  for  Ten  Years 


Year 
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540,205 
667,153 
561,867 
594,407 
625,163 
648,373 
662,227 
677,615 
683,807 
693,246 
711,861 


4.99 
2.70 
7.71 
5.17 
3.71 
2.U 
2,32 
.91 
1.38 
2.69 


fourteen  and  net  enrollment.  In  a  word,  a  large  increase  in  immigration 
undoubtedly  tends  to  augment  the  increase  in  register  and  a  decided 
decrease  in  immigration  to  lessen  the  increase;  but  so  subtle  and  so 
many  are  the  factors  acting  and  reacting  on  the  register  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  relation  between  register 
and  immigration  to  such  definite  terms  that  a  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ment in  immigration  at  a  given  time  can  be  directly  used  to  check  or 
correct  a  given  estimated  register. 

An  important  aid  in  determining  the  needs  of  the  elementary  schools 
would  be  an  accurate  school  census  showing  by  months  and  by  school- 
ages  the  exact  number  of  children  in  the  city.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  Board  of  Permanent  Census  to 
supply  such  data. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  such  definiteness  as  to 
be  useful  in  estimating  a  probable  register  or  in  checking  the  estimate 
when  made,  the  effect  on  the  register  of  the  schools  of  the  natural 
growth  of  the  city  or  of  families  moving  in  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  or  of  immigration,  what  the  combined  effect  of  these  fac- 
tors will  be,  that  is,  whether  or  not  their  combined  effect  will  be  such 
as  to  bring  about  a  probable  normal  increase  in  register  or  a  decided 
increase  or  decrease,  is  indicated  more  or  less  clearly  for  the  Spring 
Term,  February-June,  in  the  per  cent,  of  increase  of  February  over 
February  and  for  the  Fall  Term,  September-January,  in  the  per  cent, 
-of  increase  of  September  over  September. 

Table  XII  shows  for  each  of  the  years   1902-1911,  inclusive,  for 
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each  month  of  the  Spring  Term,  except  June,  and  for  each  month  of 
the  Fall  Term,  except  January,  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  register  year 
over  year,  and  for  the  Spring  Term  the  amount  that  the  per  cent,  of 
increase  in  register  of  each  month  is  above  or  below  the  per  cent,  of 
increase  in  the  preceding  February  over  February,  also  the  same  facts 
for  the  several  months  of  the  Fall  Term.    (  See  table,  page  556. ) 

It  will  be  observed  that  when  comparison  is  made  for  a  given  month 
of  the  Spring  Term,  for  example,  February,  between  the  per  cent,  of 
increase  in  the  register  year  over  year,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
these  annual  increases.  The  per  cent,  of  increase  of  February,  1904, 
over  February,  1903,  was  larger,  for  example,  by  .87  of  i  per  cent,  than 
the  per  cent,  of  increase  of  February,  1903,  over  February,  1902.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  per  cent,  of  increase  of  February,  1905,  over  1904 
was  less  by  4.35  per  cent,  than  the  per  cent,  of  increase  of  1904  over 
1903.  The  differences  between  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  same 
term,  March  over  February,  April  over  February,  and  May  over  Febru- 
ary, it  will  be  noted,  are  less  than  the  differences  in  the  per  cent,  of 
increase  of  February  over  February.  This  indicates  that  the  factors 
which  affect  the  register,  while  they  operate  differently  in  different  years, 
operate  more  or  less  uniformly  throughout  the  same  Spring  Term. 
Consequently,  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  register  February  over  Febru- 
ary may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  per  cent,  of  increase  year  over  year 
for  the  remaining  months  of  the  same  Spring  Term.  For  the  same 
reason  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  register  for  September  over  Sep- 
tember may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  what  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in 
register  will  be  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  Fall  Term. 

Moreover,  while  the  factors  which  operate  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  register  act  differently  year  over  year  and  act  differently  in  the 
Spring  Term  from  in  the  Fall  Term,  and  while  the  combined  effect  of 
these  forces  is  indicated  more  or  less  clearly  for  the  Spring  Term  in 
the  February  register  and  for  the  Fall  Term  in  the  September  register, 
there  is  no  direct  break  or  difference  between  the  action  of  these  factors 
toward  the  end  of  a  given  Spring  Term  and  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing Fall  Term.  Hence,  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  register  of 
May  over  May  is  within  narrow  limits  an  index  of  the  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease in  the  register  of  the  following  September  over  September;  and 
the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  register  December  over  December  is  within 
narrow  limits  an  index  of  the  increase  in  the  register  of  the  following 
February  over  February.  With  data  at  hand  such  as  is  given  in  Table 
XII  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  eliminate  estimates  which  would  give 
an  increase  in  the  register  of  a  given  month  which  is  clearly  exceptional 
or  which  has  little  or  no  basis  at  all  in  the  past  experience  of  the  school. 

Table  XIII  shows  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  estimated  register 
of  September  over  the  actual  register  of  the  preceding  September  for 
the  years  1908,  1909,  1910,  191 1,  and  1912,  when  the  respective  esti- 
mates are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  average  annual  increase  for  the  five 
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preceding  years,  the  four  preceding  years,  three  years,  two  years,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  increase  for  one  year;  it  also  shows  for  each  year 
and  for  each  estimate  the  amount  that  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the 
estimated  register  of  September  over  the  actual  September  register  of 
the  preceding  year  is  above  or  below  the  per*  cent,  of  increase  in  the 
actual  register  of  the  preceding  May  over  May : 

Table  Xm — Per  Cent,  of  Increase  in  Estimated  September  Register  Above 

or  Below  Actual  September  Register,  and  Above  or  Below 

Per  Cent,  of  Increase  in  Actual  Register  May  Over  May 


Year 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Per  Cent,  of  Increase  in  Estimated 
September  Register  Over  Actual  Sep- 
tember Register  of  the  Preceding  Year, 
When  Estimated  Register  is  Based  on: 


3.92 
3.37 

2.98 
•2.88 
2  47 


The  Amount  That  the  Per  Cent,  of  In- 
crease in  the  Estimated  Register  of  Sep- 
tember Over  the  Actual  September  Reg- 
ister of  the  Preceding  Year  is  (-f)  Above, 
or  (— )  Below  the  Per  Cent,  of  Increase 
in  Register  of  the  Preceding  May  Over 
May,  When  the  September  Estimate  is 
Based  On: 
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3.21 
3.61 
2.59 
2.12 
1.54 


—  .04 
+  .70 
+  .12 

+  .82 
+  .44 


—  .50— .81, 
+  .49  1  +.731 
+  .27    +.15: 
+  .681  +.61 
+  .33  i  +.01 


—.49 
+  .63 
+  .15 

+  .27 
—  .21 


—  .75 
+  .84 

—  .27 
1+06 
1  — .49 


With  the  data  at  hand  found  in  cokinin  (  10),  Table  XII  (p.  556),  up 
to  but  not  including  the  year  for  which  the  given  September  estimate  is 
to  be  made,  it  is  clear  in  making  the  estimate,  for  example,  for 
September,  1909,  that  estimates  based  on  the  average  annual  increase 
for  the  five-year  period,  for  the  three-year  period,  for  two  years  and  on 
the  increase  for  one  year  could  be  eliminated  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  basis  in  the  past  increases  in  register  to  justify  the  expectation 
that  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  September  register  over  September 
will  be  higher  than  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  register  of  the 
preceding  May  over  May  by  .70,  .73,  63,  or  .84  of  i  per  cent. 
Accordingly  the  estimate  would  be  based  on  the  average  increase  for  the 
four  preceding  years,  because  this  estimate  would  give  an  increase  in 
register  which  would  conform  most  nearly  to  actual  increases  of  the 
past.     Similarly,  if  the  question  were  estimating  the  register  for  Sep- 
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tember,  191 1,  estimates  based  on  the  average  annual  increase  for  five 
years,  four  years  and  three  years  could  at  once  be  eliminated.  The 
problem  remaining  would  be  to  decide  whether  or  not  in  view  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  register  of  September  over  September  for  the  last  few 
years,  it  was  preferable  to  use  as  the  basis  of  the  estimate  the  average 
annual  increase  for  two  years  or  the  actual  increase  for  one  year.  A 
study  of  the  actual  increase  in  register  of  September  over  September  and 
of  the  per  cent,  of  increase  of  September  over  September  (Table  IX,  p. 
546,  and  Table  XII,  p.  556)  would  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  on 
the  whole  safer  to  use  the  average  annual  increase  for  the  two  preced- 
ing years  as  the  basis  of  the  estimate. 

In  making  the  estimate  for  September,  it  is  thus  possible  for  the 
Board  of  Education  to  check  the  given  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  register  of  the  preceding  May. 

Again,  had  the  Board  of  Education  in  attempting  to  estimate  in 
July,  191 1,  the  register  of  December,  191 1,  made  an  estimate  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  annual  increase  of  December  over  December  for 
the  five  preceding  years,  the  four  preceding  years,  three  years,  two  years 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  for  one  year,  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in 
the  estimated  register  of  December,  191 1,  over  the  actual  register  of 
December,  1910,  would  have  been  respectively  as  follows:  2.95  per  cent., 
2.80  per  cent.,  2.61  per  cent.,  2.77  per  cent,  and  2.58  per  cent.^  The  per 
cent,  of  increase  of  these  several  December  estimates  above  the  per  cent, 
of  increase  of  the  estimated  register  of  September,  191 1,  over  the  actual 
September  register  of  1910  would  have  been  as  follows:  .62,  .47,  .28,  .44 
and  .25  of  I  per  cent.  Reference  to  column  (16)  of  Table  XII  (p.  583) 
would  make  it  clear  that  the  estimate  based  on  the  five-year  period  could 
be  eliminated,  having  no  basis  in  the  experience  of  the  schools,  and  that 
the  choice  of  the  series  to  be  used  lay  between  four  years  and  two  years. 
A  study  of  the  actual  increase  for  December  year  over  year,  of  the  per 
cent,  of  increase  in  the  December  register  year  over  year  (Table  VIII, 
p.  544),  and  of  the  movements  in  register  from  February  to  May,  191 1, 
would  have  probably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two-year  period  would 
supply  the  preferable  base  for  estimating  the  register  of  December,  191 1. 
Such  a  base  would  have  given  an  estimated  increase  of  December,  191 1, 
over  December,  1910,  of  2.77  per  cent,  against  the  estimated  increase  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  4.12  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual 
increase  of  December,  191 1,' over  December,  1910,  was  1.85  per  cent. 
Hence,  the  Board  of  Education  estimate  was  2.27  per  cent,  too  high, 
whereas  the  estimates  if  made  and  checked  as  suggested  above  would 
have  been  .92  of  i  per  cent,  too  high. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  possible  to  check  the  estimate  for  February 
against  the  estimated  register  for  the  preceding  December  and,  in  turn, 

*  The  estimated  increase  is  found  by  adding  to  the  actual  rate  of  increase  (column 
(15),  Table  XII,  p.  556)  the  per  cent,  the  estimated  increase  is  above  the  actual  rate 
of  increase  (Table  X).     (See  insert  between  pages  550  and  551.) 
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to  employ  the  estimated  register  for  February  to  check  the  estimates  for 
the  following  March,  April,  and  May. 

6.  Supplementing  the  Estimate  Made  in  July. — In  checking  the 
relative  exactness  of  the  several  estimates,  when  these  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  annual  increase  for  five  years,  or  four  years,  or 
three  years,  or  two  years,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  for  one  year, 
or  whatever  the  basis  employed,  it  should  be  noted  that,  while  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  make  their  estimates  at  least 
some  time  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  the  estimates 
submitted  are  not  finally  passed  on  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment until  October  31st  This  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  the  actual 
register  for  September.  Hence,  in  reviewing  the  estimates  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  it  is  possible  for  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment to  use  the  actual  register  rather  than  an  estimated  register  for  Sep- 
tember as  the  basis  of  checking  the  estimates  for  the  following  months 
of  the  Fall  Term.  The  possession  of  the  actual  register  of  September  also 
makes  it  possible  to  check  more  accurately  the  estimated  register  of 
February,  and  hence  to  check  more  accurately  the  estimates  for  the 
subsequent  months  of  the  Spring  Term  and  of  the  following  Fall  Term. 
It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween estimates  made  in  July  and  estimates  made  after  the  actual  Sep- 
tember register  is  at  hand.  If  such  differences  are  found,  it  ought  not 
to  be  held  against  the  Board  of  Education,  providing  their  estimates  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  in  hand  at  the  given  time.  In  view  of 
the  significance  of  the  September  register  as  the  basis  of  checking  esti- 
mates made  in  July,  much  discussion  and  many  misunderstandings,  re- 
sulting at  times  doubtless  in  injury  to  the  schools,  could  be  obviated,  if 
after  the  register  of  the  elementary  schools  is  known  in  September  the 
Board  of  Education  would  submit  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment supplementary  estimates,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
changes  made  possible  in  their  requests  by  reason  of  knowing  the  actual 
September  register. 

7.  Estimated  Register  to  Be  Viewed  as  a  Whole. — Finally  in  mak- 
ing an  estimate,  for  example,  for  December,  the  probable '  increase  in 
register  for  the  given  December  over  the  preceding  December  is  fixed 
on;  this  estimated  increase  is  added  to  the  actual  register  of  the  pre- 
ceding December  and  the  sum  is  the  estimated  total  register  for  the 
December  in  question.  For  this  reason,  however,  it  should  not  be  thought 
that  the  estimate  can  be  divided  into  the  register  as  of  the  preceding 
December — a  fixed  and  known  quantity — and  into  a  particular  increase 
in  register — the  new  element.  The  actual  total  register  of  the  December 
in  question,  and  of  which  the  estimate  is  a  forecast,  bears  no  such  direct 
relation  to  the  elements  used  in  making  the  forecast.  The  actual  reg- 
ister of  the  December  in  question  will  include  many  of  the  pupils  on 
register  in  the  preceding  December,  but  many  of  the  pupils  in  school 
then  will  have  dropped  out,  many  new  pupils  distributed  among  the 
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several  grades  will  have  entered,  and  altogether  the  new  and  the  old 
will  be  so  blended  that,  while  mathematically  it  is  possible  to  say  there 
is  such  and  such  an  increase  in  the  register  of  December  over  December, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  separate  the  new  pupils  so  as  to  determine 
the  number  of  new  classes  to  be  organized  to  care  for  them.  In  a  word, 
in  the  administration  of  the  schools  classes  are  not  formed  for  the  pupils 
who  were  on  the  register  the  preceding  December  and  for  the  pupils  on 
the  register  for  the  first  time  in  the  December  in  question  separately, 
but  classes  are  formed  according  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  given 
classes  makes  the  organization  of  new  classes  necessary.  Hence,  when 
the  register  is  estimated  for  a  given  month  and  year  the  estimated  reg- 
ister, representing  as  it  does  the  probable  number  of  pupils  to  be  in- 
structed, should  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  budget  requests  made  to  care 
for  the  estimated  register  as  a  whole,  rather  than  that  budget  requests 
should  be  made,  as  is  practically  the  case  now%  to  care  for  the  old  or 
fixed  element  of  the  estimated  register  and  for  the  estimated  increase 
in  register,  or  the  new  element.* 


VI.    Estimatiiig  the  Distribution  of  the  Total  Estimated  Register 

I.  The  Distributions  to  Make, — In  order  to  determine  the  number 
of  teachers  for  whom  budget  provision  should  be  made  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  know  by  months  the  total  estimated  register  for  all  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  it  is  necessary  to  know,  besides,  the  estimated  distribu- 
tion of  this  estimated  register,  that  is,  the  estimated  register  of  each 
of  the  several  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes,  (a)  because  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  actual  register  differs  for  the  same  month  from  year 
to  year  and  for  different  months  of  the  same  school  year;  (b)  because 
the  number  of  pupils  instructed  per  teacher  differs  with  the  grade  and 
kind  of  special  class,  hence  the  number  of  teachers  needed  varies  with 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  grades;  (c)  because  the  salaries  of 
teachers  vary  according  to  whether  they  teach  in  the  grades  lA — 6B, 
7A — 8A,  8B,  or  in  special  classes,  such  as  classes  for  mentally  defective 
children,^  and  (d)  because  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  supplies 
varies  with  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  grades  and  kinds  of 
special  classes.^ 

Table  XIV  shows  for  all  schools  in  District  22,  Manhattan,  for  the 
years  1905-1911,  inclusive,  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  December  register 
in  each  grade  and  kind  of  special  class.     (See  table,  page  561.) 

Table  XV  shows  for  all  elementary  schools  of  the  city  as  a  whole 
for  September,  191 1,  and  for  May,  1912,  the  distribution  of  the  register 

'  Estimate  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1913. 
■Document  No.  i,  1912,  Schedules  of  Teachers'  Salaries. 
■  Report  on  Bureau  of  Supplies  by  Mr.  Stewart,  p.  33. 
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and  the  average  size  of  class  in  the  several  grades,  also  the  per  cent, 
of  the  total  register  in  each  grade :  , 

Table  XV — ^The  Distribution  of  the  September  and  May  Registers  and  the 
Size  of  Class  in  Different  Grades 


8B 
Grade 


7A-8A 
Grades 


1A-6B 
Grades 


C.  D.  &  E.l 
Classes    I 


Kinder- 
garten 


Unsrade< 
Classes 


aded 


Classes 
for  De- 
fectirea 


Sbpteubsb  30th,  1911 


RegiBter 

No.  of  Classes 

Average  Size  of  Class . 
Per  Cent,  of  Total  Reg- 
ister in  Each  Grade . 


20,094 

526 

38.20 

3.05 


80,220 
2,032 
39.48 

12.17 


496,126 
11,249 
44.10 

75.26 


30,538 

930 

32.84 

4.63 


29,429 

849 

34.66 

4.46 


1,732 

110 

15.75 

.26 


1,093 

66 

16.56 

.17 


Mat  3l8T,  1912 

21,261 

549 

38.73 

77,599 
2,049 
37.87 

484,348 
11,334 
42,73 

28,083 

888 

31.62 

31,175 

845 

36.89 

2,137 

133 

16.07 

3.29 

12.01 

74.97 

4.35 

4.82 

.33 

Register 

No.  of  Classes 

Average  Size  of  Class. 
Per  Cent,  of  Total  Reg- 
ister in  Each  Grade . 


1,493 

95 

15.72 

.23 


It  will  be  observed  from  Table  XIV  that  the  distribution  of  the  total 
register  of  District  22,  Manhattan,  is  different  for  each  of  the  years  in 
question.  For  example,  the  December  8B  register  in  1905  was  3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  December  register;  in  1906,  2.90  per  cent.;  in  1907, 
2.93  per  cent.;  in  1908,  2.86  per  cent.;  in  1909,  3.23  per  cent;  in  1910, 
3.33  per  cent.,  and  in  1911,  3.49  per  cent.^  What  is  true  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  total  register  of  District  22,  Manhattan,  is  doubtless  true 
of  the  distribution  of  the  register  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city 
as  a  whole.  It  will  be  observed  from  Table  XV  that  the  distribution 
of  the  register  varies  from  month  to  month  within  the  same  school  year. 
Of  the  total  September  register  for  all  elementary  schools  in  1911,  3.05 
per  cent,  were  in  the  SB  grade,  whereas  of  the  total  May  register,  1912, 
3.29  per  cent,  were  in  the  SB  grade. 

Finally,  it  will  be  seen  from  Table  XV  that  in  September,  1911,  the 
number  of  pupils  taught  on  the  average  per  SB  teacher  was  3S.20,  in 
May,  1912,  3S.73;  each  kindergartner  was  instructing  on  the  average  in 

*  Similar  data  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  as  a 
whole  are  not  available.  The  register  of  the  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes  for 
the  months  of  January  and  June  have  been  reported  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  but  the  difference  between  the 
total  register  and  in  his  reports  and  the  total  register  as  reported  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Board  of  Education  are  so  great  that  we  hesitate  to  use  the  data  for  January  and 
June  as  given  in  the  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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September  34.66  pupils,  in  May  36.89;  the  average  size  of  C,  D,  and  E 
classes  in  September  was  32.84,  in  May  31.62.  Similar  differences  exist 
from  month  to  month  in  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  per  teacher  in 
other  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes. 

-  2.  Estimating  the  Distribution, — The  total  register  of  all  elemen- 
tary schools  for  a  given  month  of  a  particular  year  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  registers  in  all  elementary  schools  for  the  given  month  and  year  of 
each  of  the  several  grades  anci  kinds  of  special  classes.  Any  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  total  register  of  all  elementary  schools  for  a  given  month 
and  year  over  the  corresponding  month  of  a  preceding  year  is,  therefore, 
the  net  result  of  increase  or  decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year  in  the  combined  registers  in  all  elementary  schools  of  the  particu- 
lar grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes.  In  short,  the  increase  or  the 
decrease  year  over  year  in  the  total  register  of  all  elementary  schools 
for  a  series  of  years  is  the  net  result  of  movements  in  registers  of  the 
respective  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes.  Table  XVI  shows  such 
movements  in  the  December  register  for  District  22,  Manhattan.  (See 
table,  page  564.) 

To  forecast  with  relative  exactness  the  distribution  of  a  total  esti- 
mated register  for  a  given  month  of  the  budget  year  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  movements  in  the  register  for  the 
given  month  in  each  of  the  several  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes. 
Since  the  net  results  of  these  movements  are  summarized  in  the  total 
register  for  the  given  month  and  since  the  actual  average  annual 
increase  for  a  series  of  years  is  used  as  the  basis  of  estimating  the  total 
register  for  the  given  month,  it  follows  that  in  attempting  to  forecast 
the  distribution  of  the  total  estimated  register  among  the  several  grades 
and  kinds  of  special  classes  the  average  annual  increase  or  decrease  for 
the  same  series  of  years  should  be  made  the  basis  of  estimating  the 
distribution,  as  was  used  as  the  basis  of  estimating  the  total  register 
for  the  given  month. 

With  the  average  annual  increase  or  decrease  in  the  register  of  the 
particular  grade  or  kind  of  special  class  in  question  at  hand,  the  esti- 
mate or  the  distribution  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  estimate  of  the 
total  register  for  the  entire  city,  namely,  this  average  annual  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  register  of  the  particular  grade  is  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  the  actual  register  of  the  particular  grade  for  the  given 
month  of  the  year  preceding  the  budget  year  in  question;  and  the  sum 
or  the  minuend  is  the  estimated  register  of  the  particular  grade  or  kind 
of  special  class  for  the  given  month. 

When  the  average  annual  increase  or  decrease  for  the  same  series 
of  years  is  made  the  basis  of  estimating  the  distribution  of  a  total  esti- 
mated register  for  a  given  month,  as  was  used  in  estimating  the  total 
register,  then  the  sum  total  of  the  estimated  register  or  estimated 
distribution  among  the  several  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes  will 
always  equal  the  total  estimated  register  for  the  given  month.     This 
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is  mathematically  true;  hence,  no  data  need  be  supplied  in  support 
thereof. 

There  are  no  data  at  hand  which  make  it  possible  to  test  for  the 
entire  city  the  reliability  of  the  estimated  distribution  when  made  as 
suggested  above.  This  fact  is,  however,  clear,  that  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  teachers  needed  which  is  based  on  an  estimated  distribution 
of  the  total  register  among  the  several  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes, 
eyen  if  the  estimated  distribution  is  only  approximately  exact,  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  a  more  just  and  liberal  estimate,  hence  will  yield  a  more  liberal 
allowance  of  money  for  the  elementary  school,  than  an  estimate  of  the 
teachers  needed  which  is  based  on  the  total  estimated  register  as  a  whole. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  divide  the  total  register,  for  example, 
as  of  May  31,  1912,  by  the  number  of  classes  as  of  that  date  and  find 
the  average  size  of  all  classes,  irrespective  of  grade.  The  total  estimated 
register,  for  example,  as  of  May  31,  1913,  may  then  be  divided  by  this 
average  size  of  class  to  find  the  total  number  of  classes,  hence  the  total 
number  of  teachers  needed  to  care  for  the  given  total  estimated  register. 
Such  an  allowance  of  teachers  rests,  however,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  given  number  of  teachers  will  be  adequate,  providing  the  distribution 
of  the  register  among  the  several  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes 
remains  the  same.  But,  as  we  have  seen  in  Tables  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI, 
the  distribution  does  not  remain  the  same.  Besides,  we  also  know  that 
by  reason  of  the  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  promotion  within  the  last 
few  years  ^  pupils  in  larger  numbers  are  being  advanced  to  the  upper 
grades  (Table  XIV),  and  in  these  upper  grades  more  teachers  are  re- 
quired, as  the  schools  are  conducted  in  New  York,  to  instruct  a  given 
number  of  pupils  than  to  instruct  the  same  number  of  pupils  in  the 
lower  grades  (Table  XV) ;  moreover,  the  number  of  special  classes  is 
being  rapidly  multiplied,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  special 
classes  instructed  per  teacher  is  considerably  less  than  the  number 
instructed  per  teacher  in  the  regular  classes  (Table  XV). ^  In  conse- 
quence, an  estimate  of  the  number  of  teachers  needed  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  register  from  year 
to  year  will,  as  a  rule,  be  a  more  just  and  a  more  liberal  estimate  than 
an  estimate  which  rests  on  an  assumption  which  is  known  to  be  untrue. 

3.  Supplementing  the  Estimated  Distribution. — ^The  policies  of  the 
Board  of  Education  are  well  defined  with  respect  to  the  classes  in  the 
regular  grades,  that  is,  the  grades  i  A-8B ;  they  are  also  now  relatively 
well  fixed  with  respect  to  C,  D,  and  E  classes ;  hence,  .the  changes  from 
year  to  year  in  the  register  of  the  regular  grades  and  of  C,  D,  and  E 
classes  are  not  so  very  rapid.  In  the  case  of  special  classes,  however, 
such,  for  example,  as  classes  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  crippled  children, 

*Sec  Report,  Promotion,  Non- Promotion  and  Part-Time. 

"There  were  for  example  in  September,  191 1,  176,  and  in  May,  1912,  228 
for  the  instruction  of  physically  and  mentally  defective  children,  from  special 
by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
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and  mentally  defective  children,  there  may  be  radical  changes,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  such  classes  depending  from  year  to  year  on  the  particu- 
lar policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  prevailing  at  the  given  time.  While 
the  estimated  register  of  these  special  classes,  if  made  as  suggested  above, 
would  provide  for  a  normal  development  in  the  register  of  such  classes, 
this  increase  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education  might  not  be 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  plans  with  respect  to  a  given 
group  of  children,  for  example,  the  mentally  defective.  Under  such 
conditions  the  particular  estimated  register  might,  as  is  now  practically 
the  case,  be  supplemented  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  only  limitation 
being  that  in  each  instance  the  extent  to  which  a  given  estimate  is  to  be 
supplemented  should  be  indicated  and  the  reasons  therefor  be  given. 

4.  Data  Needed  as  Basis  of  Distribution, — In  the  distribution  by 
grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes  of  a  total  estimated  register  for  a 
given  month,  that  is,  in  estimating  for  the  given  month  the  register  of 
each  of  the  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes,  the  method  suggested 
is  the  same  as  that  suggested  for  estimating  the  total  register,  but  the 
data  required  to  make  the  two  estimates  are  different.  To  estimate  the 
register  of  each  of  the  several  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes,  we 
need  to  know  the  register  of  each  grade  and  kind  of  special  class  by 
months  for  a  series  of  past  years.  While  there  is  no  recorded  experience 
to  serve  as  a  basis  of  judgment,  it  would  seem  adequate  for  present 
purposes  to  tabulate  by  months  such  data  for  the  last  three  years.  If 
the  foregoing  plan  of  estimating  the  need  of  teachers  should  be  adopted, 
such  data  would,  of  course,  hereafter  be  tabulated  currently.^ 

Vn.    Determining  the  Numbers  of  Pupils  For  Whom  One  Teacher  Should 

Be  Provided 

In  making  a  budget  estimate  for  the  elementary  schools  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  know  the  estimated  total  register  and  the  estimated  distri- 
bution thereof  among  the  several  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  to  know,  for  each  grade  and  each  kind  of 
special  class,  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom  one  teacher  should  be 
provided. 

I.  Factors  InHuencing  the  Number  of  Pupils  Actually  Instructed 
per  Teacher. — It  might  seem  possible  to  determine  for  each  grade  and" 
kind  of  special  class,  on  theoretical  grounds,  the  number  of  pupils  for 
whom  one  teacher  should  be  provided.  Having  so  determined  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  for  whom  one  teacher  should  be  provided,  it  would  be  a 
simple  task,  in  view  of  a  given  estimated  total  register  and  a  given  esti-  • 
mated  distribution,  to  determine  the  number  of  teachers  needed  to  care 

*We  are  aware  that  the  present  register,  as  well  as  the  register  of  past  years 
includes  pupils  who  are  not  included  in  the  register  we  are  proposing  to  be  used  in 
estimating  the  needs  of  the  school.  However  desirable  it  might  be,  it  is  impossible, 
at  least  for  some  time,  to  escape  using  the  present  register  in  making  the  estimates 
for  which  budget  provisions  are  requested. 
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for  the  estimated  register  of  each  grade  and  kind  of  special  class. 
There  are,  however,  reasons  why  it  is  impossible  in  a  city  such  as  the 
City  of  New  York  to  determine  for  each  grade  and  kind  of  special  class, 
on  theoretical  grounds,  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom  one  teacher  should 
be  provided. 

(a)  Children  are  not  like  pegs  so  that  they  may  be  stuck  around 
wherever  there  happens  to  be  a  hole,  or  like  blocks  of  wood  so  that  the 
same  number  Qiay  be  put  in  boxes  of  like  size.  Children  must  be  taught, 
as  a  rulp,  in  the  school  where  they  are.  In  consequence,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  a  given  school  and  grade  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  have  a  small  or  a  "short"  class;  similarly,  the  number  may  not  be 
large  enough  to  form  two  classes,  but  very  large  for  one  class,  making 
necessary  a  large  or  a  "long"  class.  The  particular  number  of  pupils 
there  happens  to  be  in  each  grade  and  kind  of  special  class  of  each  of 
the  several  schools  of  the  system  is,  therefore,  a  material  factor  in  de- 
termining the  actual  number  of  pupils  instructed  per  teacher.^ 

(b)  The  classrooms  in  the  new  school  buildings  are,  as  a  rule, 
standardized,  that  is,  they  will  accommodate  uniformly  from  40  to  45 
pupils.  In  the  older  school  buildings  the  size  of  classrooms  varies  ma- 
terially; there  are  classrooms  with  twenty-five  sittings  and  classrooms 
with  as  high  as  seventy  sittings;  in  some  old  buildings  the  classrooms 
are  uniformly  small,  and  in  other  old  buildings  they  are  uniformly  large. 
The  demand  for  classrooms  makes  it  necessary,  at  least  in  certain  build- 
ings, to  use  every  classroom,  whether  large  or  small,  and  there  is  need, 
at  least  at  times  in  certain  buildings,  to  use  all  the  sittings  in  each  room. 
The  difference  in  the  size  of  classrooms  in  the  several  elementary  school 
buildings  of  the  city  is,  therefore,  a  material  factor  in  determining  the 
number  of  pupils  actually  instructed  per  teacher. 

Table  XVII  shows  for  certain  schools  the  differences  in  the  number 
of  seats  in  certain  rooms  of  the  same  building  and  the  differences  in  the 
number  of  seats  in  rooms  used  for  the  same  grade  of  pupils  in  different 
buildings.     (See  table,  page  568.) 

(c)  The  elementary-  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  vary  in  size. 
There  are  schools,  such  as  P.  S.  10,  Queens,  with  one  classroom,  and 
there  are  schools,  such  as  P.  S.  188,  Manhattan,  with  94  classrooms. 
In  a  small  school,  having  but  one  or  two  classes  in  each  grade,  little  can 
be  done,  as  a  rule,  to  make  the  classes  in  the  different  grades  uniform 
in  size.  In  consequence,  in  the  same  school,  one  teacher  may  be  teach- 
ing only  thirty  pupils,  whereas  another  teacher  may  be  instructing  fifty 
or  even  sixty  and  more.^     In  contrast,  the  large  school,  having  from 

*As  an  illustration  of  the  differences  in  the  size  of  classes  in  the  same  grade  of 
different  schools  and  of  the  differences  in  the  size  of  classes  in  the  different  grades 
of  the  same  school,  compare  the  register  and  number  of  classes,  grade  for  grade,  in 
P.  S.  186,  Manhattan,  as  of  September  30,  191 1,  Table  IV,  p.  534,  with  the  register  and 
number  of  classes  in  P.  S.  169,  Manhattan,  as  of  the  same  date.  Tabic  XVIII.  (Sec 
insert  between  pages  570  and  571.)  ^  .  ^,         , 

"In  P.  S.  32,  Manhattan,  the  register  of  a  certam  8A  class  as  of  November  30, 
1912,  was  30,  whereas  the  register  of  a  certain  6A  class  was  62. 
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Table  XVn— Differences  in  Seating  Capacity  of  Different  Rooms 


Grade  for  Which 
Uied 


Number  of  Seats  in  Given  Rooics 


P.  8.  52 
Manhattan 


P.  S.  6 

Manhattan 


P.  8.  32 
Manhattan 


P.  8. 45 


P.  8.  35 
Brooklyn 


8B. 
8A. 
7B. 
7A. 
6B. 
6A 
5B 
5A 
4B 
4A 
3B 
3A 
2B 
2A 
IB 
lA 


40 
35 
35 

40 

38 
38 
28 
H 
40 

37 


^2 
43 
55 
54 
54 
61 
43 
55 
54 
54 
52 
59 
60 
55 
55 
61 


46 
40 
44 
52 
46 
40 
52 
47 
S8 
52 
32 
54 
46 
54 
39 
56 


27 
34 
32 
46 
46 
31 
36 
39 
42 
49 
40 
36 
46 
55 
48 
66 


40 
37 
35 
38 
42 
48 
47 
33 
S3 
47 
54 
38 
58 
60 
60 
62 


three  to  six  and  more  classes  in  the  same  grade,  affords  large  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  the  several  classes  relatively  uniform.  If  there  are  three 
small  classes,  having  an  actual  register  of  74  pupils,  these  three 
classes  can  be  consolidated  into  two  classes,  each  having  a  register 
of  37.  Similarly,  if  there  are  three  classes,  having  together  a  register 
of  160  pupils,  a  fourth  class  can  be  formed,  each  class  having  a  register 
of  forty  pupils.  The  varying  size  of  elementary  school  buildings  is, 
therefore,  a  material  factor  in  determining  the  number  of  pupils  actually 
instructed  per  teacher. 

(d)  There  have  developed  in  the  day  elementary  schools  of  the  city 
two  kinds  of  regular  classes,  full-time  classes  and  part-time  classes. 
Part-time  extends  at  the  present  time  in  some  schools  through  the  6B 
grade,  for  example,  P.  S.  40,  The  Bronx.  School  authorities  not  only 
r^ard  part-time  as  undesirable,  but  regard  part-time  as  increasingly 
serious  as  it  advances  from  the  lA  to  the  higher  grades.  Consequently, 
in  schools  where  there  is  no  part-time  and  there  are  available  rooms 
greater  freedom  is  allowed  principals  with  respect  to  the  division  of 
large  classes  than  is  allowed  in  schools  having  part-time  in  the  first-year 
grades,  the  lA  and  the  iB,  and  even  greater  freedom  is  allowed  in 
schools  having  part-time  in  the  first-year  grades  only  than  in  schools 
where  part-time  extends  above  the  first-year  grades.  The  presence  of 
part-time  is,  therefore,  a  material  factor  in  determining  the  number  of 
pupils  actually  instructed  per  teacher. 

(e)  The  opinions  of  principals  differ  with  respect  to  what  the  size 
of  a  class  should  be  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  educational  results,  and 
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even  the  opinion  of  the  same  priYicipal  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  par- 
ticular pupils  and  teacher  in  question.  Accordingly,  where  conditions 
permit,  one  principal  organizes  his  or  her  school  with  from  30  to  35 
pupils  per  class,  whereas  another  principal  in  a  neighboring  school  or- 
ganizes his  or  her  school  with  from  35  to  40  pupils  per  class.  TJie  per- 
sonal opinions  of  principals  with  respect  to  proper  size  of  class  are,  there- 
fore, a  material  factor  in  determining  the  number  of  pupils  actually  in- 
structed per  teacher. 

(f)  The  public  school  cannot  fix  on  the  number  of  pupils  it  will 
undertake  to  instruct  and  refuse  to  admit  pupils  in  excess  of  this  num- 
ber. The  public  school  must  care  in  some  way  or  other  for  all  pupils 
of  legal  school  age  who  desire  to  attend.  In  consequence,  if  the  budget 
allowance  for  the  support  of  the  schools  is  small,  it  may  happen  that 
classes  will  need  to  be  made  large,  whereas  if  the  budget  allowance  is 
liberal  it  may  be  that  classes  will  be  reduced  in  size.  The  given  budget 
allowance  may,  therefore,  be  a  material  factor  in  determining  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  actually  instructed  per  teacher. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  is,  therefore,  impractical  to  attempt  to 
determine  on  theoretical  grounds  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  average 
for  whom  one  teacher  shouldbe  provided,  and,  even  if  the  number  were 
theoretically  determined,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  that  the  number 
actually  instructed  per  teacher  would  differ  materially  from  the  theo- 
retical number  fixed  on. 

2.  Determining  the  Number  of  Pupils  for  Whom  One  Teacher 
Should  Be  Provided. — For  budget  purposes  it  is  not,  in  the  last  analysis, 
a  question  of  the  number  of  teachers  in  service  to  care  for  a  given  reg- 
ister and  distribution  of  pupils,  but  a  question  of  the  number  that  shoidd 
have  been  in  service  and  that  could  have  been  used  under  existing  con- 
ditions to  care  for  the  given  register.  The  only  practical  way  of 
determining  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  average  for  whom  one  teacher 
should  be  provided  is,  we  believe,  to  determine  for  each  elementary 
school  of  the  system  the  number  of  teachers  by  grades  and  kinds  of 
special  classes  that  were  needed  and  that  could  have  been  used,  month 
by  month,  to  care  for  the  given  total  register  and  the  given  distribution 
of  pupils. 

Thus,  to  determine  by  grades  aijd  kinds  of  special  classes  the  number 
of  pupils  on  the  average  for  whom  one  teacher  should  be  provided  in- 
volves : 

(a)  A  study  by  months  of  the  conditions  in  each  elementary  school 
of  the  system,  that  is,  a  study  of  the  capacity  of  the  several  classrooms, 
of  whether  or  not  there  are  available  rooms  in  addition  to  those  in  use, 
of  whether  or  not  there  is  part-time,  and  in  what  grades  there  is  part- 
time,  if  any,  etc.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  actual  size  of  class,  hence 
the  number  of  pupils  instructed  per  teacher,  is  conditioned  by  these  and 
other  factors. 

(b)  There  is  also  involved,  in  determining  the  number  of  pupils 
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on  the  average  for  whom  one  teacher  should  be  provided,  definite  knowl- 
edge, by  months  and  by  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes,  of  the  num- 
ber of  classes  and  the  size  of  each  class  in  each  elementary  school,  to 
the  end  that,  in  view  of  the  existing  conditions  and  in  view  of  the  stand- 
-ard  sizQ  of  class,  as  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  of  their  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  combining  small  classes  and  with  respect  to  divid- 
ing large  classes,  the  actual  number  of  teachers  needed  and  that  could 
be  used  to  care  for  the  given  register  and  given  distribution  of  pupils  in 
•each  grade  and  kind  of  special  class  may  be  determined.  In  some  schools 
and  in  certain  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes  it  may  be  found,  for 
example,  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  service  to  care  for  the  given 
register  and  distribution  of  pupils  is  excessive,  whereas  in  other  schools 
it  may  be  found  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  service  is  not  sufficient 
to  care  for  the  given  register,  even  though  the  conditions  are  such  as 
to  make  possible  the  use  of  additional  teachers. 

Table  XVIII  shows  by  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes  for  P.  S. 
169,  Manhattan,  the  register  and  the  increase  or  decrease  month  to 
month,  also  the  number  of  classes  and  increase  or  decrease  month  to 
month,  for  each  of  the  months,  with  the  exception  of  January  and 
June,  for  the  school  year  1910-1911.     (See  insert  between  pages  570  and 

571.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  register  of  a  school  is  not  static, 
that  is,  remains  the  same  from  month  to  month  throughout  the  school 
jear,  nor  is  the  distribution  of  a  total  register  static;  the  particular  reg- 
ister of  each  of  the  several  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes  changes 
from  month  to  month.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  total  register  of  a 
school  at  the  end  of  each  month  is  the  resultant  of  both  increases  and 
decreases  in  the  register  of  particular  grades.  In  a  month,  for  example, 
^uch  as  October,  in  which  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  P.  S.  169  in 
total  register  over  September,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  register  of  a 
number  of  grades;  similarly  in  a  month  such  as  November,  in  which 
there  was  a  decrease  in  total  register  from  October,  the  register  of  a 
number  of  grades  increased.  At  times  the  size  of  the  classes  in  the 
several  grades  is  such  that  a  slight  decrease  or  increase  in  the  register 
-of  the  given  grade  in  no  wise  affects  the  number  of  teachers  needed, 
for  example,  the  changes  from  November  30th  to  December  31st;  at 
other  times,  however,  any  considerable  increase  or  decrease  in  the  reg- 
ister of  given  grades  does  affect  the  number  of  teachers  required,  for 
example,  the  changes  from  March  31st  to  April  30th. 

What  is  true  of  P.  S.  169  with  respect  to  changes  in  the  register 
from  month  to  month  in  the  several  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes 
and  with  respect  to  the  changes  from  month  to  month  in  the  teachers 
actually  needed  is  true,  within  limits,  of  each  elementary  school  of  the 
system.  In  consequence,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  budget  purposes  to  deter- 
mine by  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes  for  one  month  of  the  school 
year  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  average  under  existing  conditions  one 
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teacher  can  instruct,  but  this  must  be  done  each  month  of  the  school  year, 
with  the  possible  exceptions  of  January  and  June. 

With  the  register  by  months  and  by  grades  and  kinds  of  special 
classes  of  each  elementary  school  of  the  system  in  hand,  also  the  number 
of  teachers  by  months  and  by  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes,  it  is 
easy  to  combine,  on  the  one  hand,  by  months  and  by  grades  and  kinds 
of  special  classes,  the  register  of  the  several  elementary  schools,  and  to 
combine,  on  the  other  hand,  by  months  and  by  grades  and  kinds  of  spe- 
cial classes,  the  number  of  teachers  that  were  in  service  and  could  have 
been  used  under  existing  conditions  in  all  elementary  schools.  From 
these  data  it  is  an  easy  task  to  determine  by  months  and  by  grades  and 
kinds  of  special  classes  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  average,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  one  teacher  can  economically  and  efficiently  instruct, 
hence  to  determine  the  number  of  pupils  by  months  and  by  grades  and 
kinds  of  special  classes  for  whom  on  the  average,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, one  teacher  should  be  provided. 

The  use  of  such  a  number  as  the  divisor  to  determine  the  number 
of' teachers  for  whom,  in  view  of  a  given  estimated  register,  budget  pro- 
visions should  be  made  rests,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  fore- 
going factors  (see  pp.  567-69)  which  affect  the  number  of  pupils  one 
teacher  actually  instructs  change  little  from  year  to  year.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  this  assumption  to  be  feared.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  distribution  of  pupils  will  be  such  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary, taking  the  city  as  a  whole,  to  organize  relatively  more  "short" 
classes  or  more  "long"  classes  one  year  than  another.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  such  changes  in  a  single  year  in  the 
size  of  classrooms,  the  size  of  buildings,  in  part-time,  etc.,  as  to  affect 
materially  the  number  of  pupils  one  teacher  can  instruct.  While  we 
admit  the  foregoing  assumption,  we  nevertheless  believe  that,  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  teachers  for  whom  budget  provisions  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  preceding  year  experi- 
ence shows  one  teacher,  under  existing  conditions,  can  economically  and 
efficiently  instruct,  is  a  practical  method  of  procedure. 

3.  Regulations  Needed  on  Size  of  Class. — The  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  size  of  class  read  as  follows :  "In  no  kinder- 
garten class  shall  the  register  (number  of  children)  exceed  fifty,  except 
as  in  this  section  otherwise  provided;  and  in  no  class  in  elementary 
schools  shall  the  number  on  roll  exceed  fifty  without  the  permission  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents."  ^ 

These  regulations  should  be  expanded  and  made  more  definite  in 
order  to  afford  the  proper  guidance  to  principals,  to  district  superin- 
tendents, and  to  associate  superintendents.  It  is  also  essential  that  this 
be  done,  if  the  foregoing  plan  of  determining,  by  months  and  by  grades 
and  kinds  of  special  classes,  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom  on  the  aver- 
age one  teacher  should  be  provided  is  to  be  adopted;  otherwise  there 

*  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Section  45,  Subdivision  7,  p.  59. 
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might  be  a  disagreement  between  fiscal  and  educational  authorities  on  the 
number  of  teachers  there  should  be  in  a  given  school  at  a  given  time  to 
care  for  a  given  register.  To  the  end  that  school  officials  may  have  the 
proper  guidance,  that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  administration,  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  class,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible  with  the  varying 
conditions  in  the  different  schools,  and  that  there  may  be  at  hand  the 
basis  of  carrying  the  foregoing  plan  into  effect,  we  recommend  that  the 
Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  formulate  regulations  with  respect 
to: 

(a)  The  standard  size  of  class  in  all  elementary  schools  in  each 
grade  and  kind  of  special  class,  such  standards  to  be  followed  wherever 
conditions  will  permit. 

(b)  The  combination  of  small  classes — the  maximum  size  after 
combination,  in  schools  having  no  part-time :  ( i )  in  schools  having  less 
than  three  classes  in  the  same  grade,  and  (2)  in  schools  having  three 
or  more  classes  in  the  same  grade. 

(c)  The  division  of  large  classes — ^minimtun  size  after  division,  in 
schools  having  no  part-time  and  available  rooms :  ( i )  in  schools  having 
less  than  three  classes  in  the  same  grade,  and  (2)  in  schools  having 
three  or  more  classes  in  the  same  grade. 

(d)  The  combination  of  small  classes — ^the  maximum  size  after 
combination,  in  schools  having  part-time:  (i)  in  schools  having  less 
than  three  classes  in  the  same  grade  and  having  part-time  in  the  first 
year  grades  only,  in  the  first  and  second  year  grades  only,  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  year  grades  only,  and  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  year  grades  only;  and  (2)  in  schools  having  three  or  more  classes 
in  the  same  grade  and  having  part-time  in  the  first  year  grades  only,  in 
the  first  and  second  year  grades  only,  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  year 
grades  only,  and  in  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  year  grades  only. 

(e)  The  division  of  large  classes — minimum  size  after  division,  in 
schools  having  part-time:  (i)  in  schools  having  less  than  three  classes 
in  the  same  grade  and  having  part-time  in  the  first  year  grades  only,  the 
first  and  second  year  grades  only,  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  year 
grades  only,  and  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  grades  only ; 
and  (2)  in  schools  having  three  or  more  classes  in  the  same  grade  and 
having  part-time  in  the  first  year  grades  only,  in  the  first  and  second  year 
grades  only,  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  year  grades  only,  and  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  grades  only. 

(f )  The  period  beyond  which  small  classes  should  not  be  combined : 
(i)  in  schools  having  no  part-time,  and  (2)  in  schools  having  part-time. 

(g)  The  period  beyond  which  large  classes  should  not  be  divided: 
(i)  in  schools  having  no  part-time  and  available  rooms,  and  (2)  m 
schools  having  part-time. 

With  such  regulations  in  hand,  it  would  be  possible  to  detenfiine, 
month  by  month,  for  each  elementary  school  in  the  system,  the  number 
of  teachers  there  should  have  been  in  a  given  school  to  care  for  the  given 
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raster;  also,  should  there  be  less  teachers  or  should  there  l>!^  more 
teachers  in  the  given  school  than  the  number  prescribed  by  the  regulations 
governing  the  size  of  class,  the  consolidation  of  small  classes  and  the 
division  of  large  classes,  the  reasons  for  the  deviation  from  the  regula- 
tions could  be  noted  and  made  a  matter  of  record. 

4,  Data  Needed  to  Carry  Out  Method  Proposed. — The  proposed 
method  of  determining  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  average  for  whom 
one  teacher  should  be  provided  requires  a  study,  month  by  month,  of 
certain  physical  conditions,  such  as  available  rooms,  etc.,  in  each  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  system.  The  data  imjdied  in  such  a  study  are 
now  supplied  by  the  monthly  report  made  by  the  principal  of  each  school 
and  sent  to  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  hence  are 
at  hand  and  could  be  used  should  the  foregoing  method  be  adopted. 

The  monthly  report  made  by  the  principal  of  each  school  and  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  shows  also  the  number 
of  pupils  on  the  register  of  each  class  at  the  end  of  the  month.  These 
data  are  valuable,  but  for  the  administrative  and  budgetary  control  they 
are  not  conveniently  arranged.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  from  them 
at  a  glance  the  small  classes  in  a  given  grade  which  might  probably 
have  been  combined,  or  the  large  classes  in  a  given  grade  which  might 
probably  have  been  divided,  and  there  is  no  place  to  record  the  reason 
why  given  small  classes  were  not  consolidated  or  why  given  large 
classes  'mere  not  divided. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  administration  in  so  far  as  this  has  to  do 
with  class  organization  and  to  supply,  month  by  month,  the  needed 
budgetary  data  on  the  classes  of  each  elementary  school  of  the  system, 
we  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  blank.  (See  insert 
between  pages  574  and  575.) 

The  blank,  as  drawn,  is  for  use  in  organizing  the  data  to  be  collected 
month  by  month  ^om  each  elementary  school.  Column  "a"  designates 
the  grade  and  kind  of  special  class;  column  "b"  calls  for  the  register  for 
the  month ^  of  all  classes  of  the  same  g^de  or  kind  of  special  class; 
column  "c"  for  the  number  of  classes  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  each 
grade  and  kind  of  special  class;  columns  "d,"  "e,"  "f,"  "g,"  "n,"  and 
"i'*  call  for  the  register  for  the  month  and  the  number  of  classes  of  the 
several  sizes  less  than  30,  30  and  less  than  35,  35  and  less  than  45,  etc. 
Column  "j"  calls  for  the  specific  reason  why  certain  small  classes  of  a 
given  grade  or  kind  of  special  class  were  not  consolidated  and  the 
specific  reason  why  certain  large  classes  were  not  divided;  column  "k" 
supplies  space  to  indicate,  after  due  investigation,  the  number  of  classes 
that  should  have  been  formed  under  existing  conditions  to  care  econom- 
ically and  efficiently  for  the  given  register  for  the  month. 

With  the  data  called  for  in  the  foregoing  blank  in  hand  soon  after 
the  end  of  each  school  month  for  each  elementary  school  of  the  system, 
the  official  having  in  charge  the  organization  of  classes  would  be  able 

1  See  definition,  pp.  528  and  529. 
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to  determine  at  a  glance  for  each  school  whether  or  not  it  was  necessary 
to  institute  inquiry  why  certain  small  classes  had  not  been  consolidated 
and  why  certain  large  classes  had  not  been  divided.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fiscal  authorities  would  have  ready  to  hand,  month  by  month, 
the  means  of  determining  the  number  of  teachers  actually  needed  and 
that  could  have  been  used  under  existing  conditions  to  care  for  the  given 
register.  In  a  word,  the  fiscal  authorities  would  have  ready  to  hand  the 
data  necessary  to  verify,  month  by  month,  the  actual  need  of  teachers 
in  each  elementary  school  of  the  system. 

For  purposes  of  administration  and  for  purposes  of  information,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  the  data  collected  for  each  school  with  respect  to 
the  number  and  the  register  of  the  classes  of  each  size  tabulated  for  the 
city  as  a  whole.  For  purely  budgetary  purposes,  however,  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  tabulate,  month  by  month,  and  by  grades  and  kinds  of 
special  classes,  the  register,  the  number  of  classes  that  were  organized, 
and  the  number  of  classes  that  should  have  been  formed  under  existing 
conditions  to  care  for  the  given  register  economically  and  efficiently. 

The  data  called  for  in  the  foregoing  blank  might  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  monthly  report,  to  be  filled  out  by  the  principal  of 
each  school  and  sent  to  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
It  would,  however,  be  preferable  to  include  in  the  present  monthly  re- 
port of  the  principal,  as  suggested  above,  the  register  for  the  month  of 
each  class,  and  then  to  have  all  the  work  of  collecting  the  dat»for  each 
school,  called  for  in  the  foregoing  blank,  done  at  the  office  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  To  collect  the  requested  data  from  the  sev- 
eral monthly  reports,  to  make  the  proper  entries  at  the  end  of  the  month 
why  certain  small  classes  had  not  been  combined,  and  why  certain  large 
classes  had  not  been  divided,  and  to  tabulate,  month  by  month,  and  by 
grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  the  register 
and  the  number  of  classes  that  should  have  been  organized,  aside  from 
thereby  giving  the  associate  superintendent  having  charge  of  the  organi- 
zation of  classes  much  needed  assistance,  there  would  be  required  not 
to  exceed  two  competent  clerks.^ 

With  the  tabulation  by  months  and  by  grades  and  kinds  of  special 
classes  of  the  register  for  the  month  of  all  elementary  schools  and  of 
the  number  of  classes  there  should  have  been  to  care  under  existing  con- 
ditions for  the  given  register,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  determine  by  months 
and  by  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom 
on  the  average  one  teacher  should  be  provided.  There  is  involved  merely 
the  division  of  the  given  register  for  the  month ;  for  example,  the  8B 
by  the  number  of  8B  classes  there  should  have  been  to  care  for  the 
given  8B  register,  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  SB  pupils  for  whom 
on  the  average  one  8B  teacher  should  be  provided.     Similarly  for  all 

*This  estimate  is  based  on  the  time  required  to  collect  and  tabulate  similar  data 
for  all  the  schools  of  Dist  22,  Manhattan. 
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Other  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes  for  the  several  months  of  the 
school  year, 

Vm.    Estimating  the  Total  Number  of  Teachers  Needed 

With  the  estimated  register  by  months  and  by  grades  and  kinds  of 
special  classes,  estimated  as  suggested  in  V  and  VI  of  this  report,  in 
hand,  and  with  the  number  of  pupils  by  months  and  by  grades  and  kinds 
of  special  classes  one  teacher  can  instruct,  determined  as  suggested  in 
VII  of  this  report,  in  hand,  it  is  merely  a  problem  in  division  to  esti- 
mate by  months  and  by  grades  and  kinds  of  special  classes  the  number 
of  classes  that  should  be  formed,  and  hence  the  number  of  teachers  for 
whom  budget  provisions  should  be  requested.  The  estimated  register 
of  a  given  grade  for  the  month  in  question  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
pupils  of  the  given  grade  which  experience  of  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  preceding  year  shows  one  teacher,  under  existing  conditions,  can 
economically  and  efficiently  instruct.  The  number  of  classes  required  to 
care  for  the  estimated  register  of  each  of  the  grades  and  kinds  of  special 
classes  is  the  estimated  total  number  of  teachers  needed  in  all  elementary 
schools  of  the  system  for  the  month  in  question. 

For  convenience,  by  reason  of  the  salary  schedules,  after  the  sepa- 
rate estimates  have  been  made  and  recorded,  the  teachers  needed  may 
well  be  grouped  according  as  they  will  teach  in  the  8B,  7A-8A,  iA-6B^ 
kindergarten,  or  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  several  kinds  of  special  classes. 

IX.    Estimating  the  Number  of  New  Teachers  Needed 

With  the  estimate  by  months  and  by  grades  and  kinds  of  special 
classes  of  the  number  of  teachers  needed  in  hand,  to  estimate  the  number 
of  new  teachers  of  each  of  the  several  kinds  to  be  employed  in  each 
month  of  the  budget  year  in  question,  we  need  to  know  the  number  of 
each  kind  of  teacher  in  service,  including  vacancies  as  of  December  31st, 
that  is,  the  number  teaching  8B  classes,  7A-8A  classes,  1A-6B  classes, 
kindergarten  classes,  ungraded  classes,  etc.  As  the  budget  estimate  is- 
now  made,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  teachers  of  each  kind  in  service, 
including  vacancies  as  of  December  31st,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
number  of  teachers  in  service  as  of  May  31st  prior  to  the  given  budget 
year,  also  the  number  of  vacancies  in  each  grade  and  kind  of  special 
class  existing  as  of  May  31st,  and  the  number  of  teachers  of  each  kind 
that  will  be  appointed  each  month  between  May  31st  and  December  31st. 

With  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  teachers  of  each  of  the  several 
kinds  needed  in  a  given  month  of  the  budget  year,  for  example,  January, 
together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  number  of  teachers  of  each  kind  in 
service,  including  vacancies  December  31st,  in  hand,  the  number  of  new 
teachers  of  each  kind  to  be  appointed  ^  in  January  is  found  by  subtract- 

*  Sec  Budget  Estimate  of  Board  of  Education  for  1913,  Schedules  No.  2,  No.  66, 
No.  67,  and  No.  68. 
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ing  the  number  of  each  kind  of  teacher  in  service,  including  vacancies 
December  31st,  from  the  number  of  the  corresponding  kind  needed  in 
January.  Similarly,  with  the  number  of  teachers  of  each  kind  in  service, 
including  vacancies,  January  31st,  together  with  knowledge  of  the  num- 
ber of  each  kind  needed  in  February  in  hand,  the  number  of  each  kind 
to  be  appointed  in  February  is  found  by  subtracting  the  number  of  each 
kind  in  service,  including  vacancies,  January  31st,  from  the  nimiber  of 
the  corresponding  kind  needed  in  February,  and  so  on  for  each  of  the 
several  months  of  the  budget  year  in  question. 

To  carry  the  foregoing  method  of  determining  the  number  of  new 
teachers  to  be  appointed  into  effect  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  budget  estimate  as  now  submitted.  In  the  budget  esti- 
mate as  now  submitted  the  elementary  teachers  as  of  May  31st  and  the 
vacancies  existing  as  of  that  date  are  classified  practically  according  to 
salary  schedules  only,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  teachers  to  be  appointed 
during  the  given  budget  year.^  If  the  foregoing  method  of  determining 
the  number  of  new  teachers  to  be  added  is  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary 
hereafter  in  the  budget  estimate  to  classify  the  teachers  in  service  May 
31st  and  the  vacancies  existing  as  of  that  date,  and  all  teachers  to*  hie 
appointed  monthly  thereafter  both  according  to  kind  of  class  to  be 
taught,  8B  class,  lA  class,  kindergarten,  ungraded  class,  etc.,  and 
according  to  salary  schedule. 

For  convenience,  by  reason  of  the  salary  schedules,  after  the  num- 
ber of  each  kind  of  new  teacher  is  estimated  and  recorded,  the  new 
teachers  needed  may  well  be  grouped  according  as  they  will  teach  in 
the  8B,  7A-8A,  1A-6B,  kindergarten,  or  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  special  classes. 

X.    Determining  the  Length  of  Service 

The  total  number  of  classes  increases  almost  invariably,  as  we  have 
seen  (Table  IX,  p.  546),  from  month  to  month  during  the  budget  year. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  provide  salaries  in  a  given  budget  to  care 
for  the  entire  number  of  classes  as  of  December  31st,  hence  to  provide 
in  the  given  budget  salaries  for  an  entire  year  for  all  teachers  in  service, 
including  vacancies  as  of  December  31st.  In  addition  to  providing  for 
the  entire  year  for  all  classes  as  of  December  31st,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide also  for  the  entire  year  for  the  increase  in  classes  of  January  over 
December,  to  provide,  besides,  for  eleven  months  for  the  increase  in 
classes  of  February  over  January,  for  ten  months  for  the  increase  in 
classes  of  March  over  February,  and  so  on  for  the  remaining  months 
of  the  given  budget  year. 

For  convenience,  by  reason  of  the  salary  schedules,  when  the  length 
of  service  of  each  kind  of  new  teacher  is  fixed  and  record  made  thereof, 

*See  Budget  Estimate  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1913,  Schedules  No.  2.  66, 
67,  and  68. 
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the  number  of  new  teachers  to  be  added  may  well  be  grouped  according 
as  they  will  teach  in  the  8B,  7A-8A,  1A-6B,  kindergarten,  or  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  several  kinds  of  special  classes,  and  the  average  length 
of  service  of  the  new  teachers  in  each  group  determined. 

XI.    Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

In  discussing  the  question,  Estimating  for  Budget  Purposes  the 
Number  of  Teachers  Needed  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  it  has  not  only 
seemed  necessary  but  wise  to  take  into  account  certain  proposals  made 
by  persons  in  authority,  such,  for  example,  as  the  use  of  average  daily 
attendance  as  the  basis  of  estimating  the  need  of  the  schools.  Consid- 
erations of  this  character  have  added  much  to  the  length  and  to  the 
complexity  of  this  report.  But  the  length  and  the  complexity  of  the 
report  should  not  be  confused  with  the  simplicity  of  the  plan  presented. 

The  main  features  of  the  proposed  method  of  estimating  the  need 
of  elementary  school  teachers  for  budget  purposes,  the  adoption  of  which 
we  recommend,  are : 

1.  That  a  register  including  only  pupils,  exclusive  of  transfers,  who 
have  been  in  attendance  at  least  one  entire  day  during  the  month  be  made 
the  basis  of  estimating  the  needs  of  the  elementary  schools. 

2.  That  the  entire  elementary  school  system  be  made  the  unit  in 
estimating  the  register. 

3.  That  the  estimate  of  the  register  for  the  entire  system  as  a  whole 
be  based  on  the  actual  average  annual  increase  or  decrease  in  the  register 
of  all  elementary  schools  for  a  series  of  past  years,  and  that  a  separate 
estimate  be  made  for  each  month  of  the  school  year. 

4.  That  the  estimated  register  for  the  system  as  a  whole  for  a  given 
month  be  distributed  among  the  several  grades  and  kinds  of  special 
classes  on  the  basis  of  the  average  annual  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
grades  in  question  for  the  same  series  of  past  years  -as  were  employed 
in  estimating  the  given  total  register  for  the  entire  system. 

5.  That  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom  on  the  average  one  teacher 
is  to  be  provided  be  determined,  by  months  and  by  grades  and  kinds  of 
special  classes,  from  a  study  of  the  conditions  in  each  elementary  school 
and  from  the  number  of  pupils  it  is  found  one  teacher,  under  existing 
conditions,  can  economically  and  efficiently  instruct. 

The  entire  system  is  thus  made  the  unit  in  estimating  the  total  reg- 
ister for  which  budget  provisions  are  to  be  requested,  whereas  the  in- 
dividual school  is  made  the  unit  in  determining  the  number  of  pupils  for 
whom  one  teacher  should  be  provided. 
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OVER  AGE  AND  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING 

OVER  AGE 

Simunary  of  the  Report 

The  report  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

I.  Conclusions. — (i)  Over  age  has  social,  educational,  and  finan- 
cial significance,  because: 

(a)  Over-age  children  tend  to  fail  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
elementary  school,  just  to  the  extent  that  they  fall  behind  their  grade 
for  their  age. 

(b)  Over-age  children,  by  tens  on  tens  of  thousands,  falling  behind 
the  grade  for  their  age,  enter  practical  pursuits  with  only  a  sixth  or 
seventh  grade  education. 

(c)  To  provide  special  classes  for  the  instruction  of  over-age  pupils 
as  is  now  done,  increases  the  cost  of  instructing  such  pupils,  and  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  over-age  pupils  in  a  system  of  schools 
increases  the  number  of  class  rooms,  and  hence,  the  number  of  buildings 
needed  to  care  for  a  given  school  population. 

(2)  Age-grade  standards  for  "being  in  the  grade"  are  a  wrong 
basis  for  age-grade  reports,  because : 

(a)  A  child  is  not  under  age,  normal  age,  or  over  age  by  reason 
of  being  of  a  certain  age  and  by  reason  of  "being  in  a  certain  grade." 
A  child  is  under  age,  normal  age,  or  over  age  in  view  of  the  task  in 
hand,  viz. :  completing  the  entire  elementary  school  course  of  study  by 
a  given  age. 

(b)  To  make  age-grade  reports  on  the  basis  of  age-grade  standards 
for  "being  in  the  grade"  is  to  decrease  decidedly  the  reported  number  of 
over-age  children. 

(3)  Whether  or  not  a  child  is  under  age,  normal  age,  or  over  age, 
can  be  determined  exactly  only  in  view  of  the  normal  age  limits  fixed 
for  entering,  and  for  completing  each  of  the  several  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

(4)  The  age-grade  standards  for  entering  and  for  completing  each 
of  the  several  grades  of  the  elementary  school  will  differ  according  to 
whether  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age  or  up  to  fourteen  and  a  half  years 
of  age  is  accepted  as  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the 
elementary  school. 

(5)  Age-grade  reports  are  most  reliable  and  exact  when  made 
on  the  basis  of  age-grade  standards  for  entering  and  for  completing  each 
of  the  several  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  and  when  these  age- 
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grade  standards  are  determined  in  view  of  up  to  fourteen  years  and  a 
half  as  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  elementary  school. 

(6)  Age-grade  reports  to  be  valuable  as  a  means  of  guidance  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  to  administrative  officers,  should  be  made  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  the  official  school  year  as  a  whole.  Age-grade  re- 
ports to  be  valuable  to  principals  and  teachers  in  the  proper  classifica- 
tion and  instruction  of  pupils  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term  or  year. 

(7)  When  an  age-grade  report  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
the  official  year  as  a  whole,  the  ages  of  the  children  should  be  taken  as 
of  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  official  school  year.  When  an  age-grade 
report  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  or  year,  the  ages 
of  the  children  should  be  taken  as  of  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
official  school  year. 

(8)  In  making  age-grade  reports,  the  ages  of  the  children  should  be 
based  on  the  date  of  birth ;  year,  month  and  day,  and  taken  in  terms  of 
years,  months  and  days, 

(9)  There  should  be  included  in  an  age-grade  report  for  the  ele- 
mentary school,  all  children  who  can  be  classified  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy as  having  completed  or  as  entering  one  or  the  other  of  the 
several  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  The  only  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  who  cannot  be  included  in  such  a  report  are  those  in 
ungraded  classes  for  physically  and  mentally  defective  pupils  and  prob- 
ably those  in  trade-schools. 

(10)  Age-grade  reports,  whether  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for 
the  official  year,  or  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for  a  given  class 
of  a  given  grade,  or  for  the  system  as  a  whole,  should  be  based  on  the 
total  or  net  register. 

(11)  The  age-grade  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York  are  of  but  little  value  for  purposes  of  informa- 
tion, administration  and  instruction,  because : 

(a)  His  age-grade  reports  are  based  on  age-grade  standards  for 
"being  in  the  grade." 

(b)  His  age-grade  reports  are  made  for  the  grades  of  the  several 
years  instead  of  for  each  of  the  several  grades,  and  after  the  grades  and 
classes  are  reorganized  for  the  new  year. 

(c)  Up  to  fifteen,  instead  of  up  to  fourteen  years  and  a  half,  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  elementary 
school. 

(d)  His  age-grade  reports  have  neither  the  value  belonging  to  age- 
grade  reports  for  the  official  school  year,  nor  the  worth  belonging  to 
such  reports  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for  neither  do  they 
supply  definite  information  on  the  age-grade  status  in  the  system  as  a 
whole,  nor  do  they  supply  information  useful  to  principals  and  teachers 
in  the  classification  and  instruction  of  children. 

(e)  The  ages  of  the  children  used  in  his  age-grade  reports  are  as 
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of  the  date  the  schools  are  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  instruction, 
instead  of  as  of  the  date  of  the  dose  of  the  official  year. 

(f)  His  age-grade  reports  have  to  do  only  with  the  children  on 
register  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  grades,  hence 
are  not  age-grade  reports  for  the  elementary  school  as  a  whole,  but  for 
the  regular  classes  of  the  grades  only.  By  reason  of  taking  no  account 
whatever  of  the  tens  on  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils  who  drop  from 
the  regular  classes  during  the  course  of  the  official  year,  they  are  partial 
and  incomplete  reports  even  for  the  pupils  in  the  regular  classes.  By 
reason  of  the  City  Superintendent  taking  tens  on  tens  of  thousands  of 
pupils  from  the  regular  classes  of  the  grades,  and  putting  them  in  spe- 
cial classes,  and  by  reason  of  ignoring  these  pupils,  all  of  whom  are 
presumably  over  age,  his  age-grade  reports  shed  little  light  on  the  age- 
grade  conditions  in  the  elementary  school  as  a  whole.  Hence,  the  age- 
grade  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  are  incomplete  and 
inexact  both  for  the  grades  and  for  the  elementary  school  as  a  whole. 

2.  Recommendations, — In  view  of  the  foregoing  conclusions  we 
recommend : 

(i)  That  the  methods  employed  by  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  making  age-grade  reports  be  abandoned. 

(2)  That  an  age-grade  report  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
the  official  school  year  as  a  whole,  to  supply  the  Board  of  Education 
and  its  administrative  officers  with  the  basic  information  needed  for 
their  guidance. 

(3)  That  an  age-grade  report  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  supply  principals  and  teachers  with  the  facts  upon  which  they 
may  rely  in  making  classification  and  in  carrying  on  the  instruction  of 
pupils;  that  these  reports  be  for  the  several  classes  of  each  school  and 
for  each  school,  but  not  for  the  system  as  a  whole. 

(4)  That  up  to  fourteen  years  and  a  half  be  accepted  as  the  upper 
normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  elementary  school. 

(5)  That  age-grade  reports  be  made  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  report. 

(6)  We  would  also  recommend: 

(a)  That  data  be  collected  at  once  by  the  Board  of  Education  on 
the  ages  and  grades  of  children;  that  complete  and  exact  information 
may  be  had  with  respect  to  the  age-grade  conditions  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  City ; 

(b)  That  data  be  collected  at  once  on  the  causes  of  over  age  in 
the  elementary  schools,  and 

(c)  That  an  immediate  investigation  be  made  of  to  what  extent 
pupils  now  in  special  classes  are  classified  and  instructed  in  view  of  the 
causes  of  their  being  over  age. 


OVER  AGE  AND  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING 

OVER  AGE 


Sociali  Educational  and  Financial  Significance  of  Over  Age 

The  Educational  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  not  only  make  it 
obligatory  on  financial  and  school  officials  to  provide  such  facilities  that 
the  children  of  the  state  may  have  free  opportunity  to  secure  a  complete 
elementary  education,  but  these  laws  seek  also  to  guarantee  this  oppor- 
tunity to  each  child  of  the  state. 

The  Compulsory  Education  Law,  which  seeks  to  guarantee  to  the 
child  free  opportunity  to  secure  a  complete  elementary  education,  re- 
quires, under  certain  conditions,  that  children  attend  school  regularly 
until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  But  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  this 
taw  that  normal  children,  who  attend  school  regularly,  should  be  able 
to  complete  their  elementary  education  by  the  time  they  are  fourteen 
years  old.^  Hence,  the  state  considers  the  attainment  of  the  fourteenth 
birthday  the  normal  age  to  complete  the  elementary  school. 

How  impossible  it  is  for  children  to  complete  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  their  fourteenth  birthday 
is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  of  the  pupils,  exclusive  of  those  in  specid 
•classes,  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  old,  on  the  register  after  promotion 
June  30th  for  the  five  years  1907-1911  inclusive,  only  20.82  per  cent,  had 
attained  the  eighth  grade;  29.92  per  cent,  the  seventh;  25.57  per  cent., 
the  sixth;  15.44  per  cent.,  the  fifth;  6.06  per  cent.,  the  fourth,  and  2.19 
per  cent,  were  still  floundering  around  in  the  third  and  lower  grades.* 
That  is,  if  these  thirteen  to  fourteen  year  old  pupils  remained  in  school 
and  progressed  regularly,  20.82  per  cent,  would  be  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  old  on  completing  the  elementary  school;  29.92  per 
•cent,  between  fifteen  and  sixteen;  25.57  per  cent,  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen;  15.44  per  cent,  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  and  8.25 
per  cent,  eighteen  and  older. 

Pupils  in  considerable  numbers  remain  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York  from  one  to  three  years  after  they  are  fourteen 
in  order  to  complete  the  course.^  Still  larger  numbers  on  becoming 
fourteen  or  on  receiving  employment  certificates  drop  from  school  per- 
manently, irrespective  of  the  grade  they  have  attained.    It  is  estimated 

*  Sec  Compulsory  Education  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Section  622. 
"See  Report  on  Promotion,  Non-Promotion,  and  Part-Time,  Vol.  I. 
■  See  Report  on  Promotion,  Non-Promotion,  and  Part-Time,  Vol.  I. 
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that  of  all  the  pupils  entering  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  3.31  per  cent,  drop  out  before  completing  the  work  of  the 
fifth  year;  11.29  P^r  c^"^-  before  completing  the  work  of  the  sixth 
year;  38.55  per  cent,  before  completing  the  work  of  the  seventh  year, 
and  only  41.33  per  cent,  ever  remain  to  complete  the  eighth  or  final 
year.^ 

The  fact  that  thousands  on  thousands  of  children  remain  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  until  they  are  sixteen,  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  order  to  complete  the  course  of  study 
and  that  tens  on  tens  of  thousands  of  children,  though  remaining  until 
they  are  fourteen  and  older,  drop  from  school  permanently  without  hav- 
ing been  able  to  advance  beyond  the  work  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  year, 
leads  to  the  question  of  the  grade  a  child  of  a  given  age  should  be  en- 
tering or  should  be  completing  by  a  given  age. 

Certain  age  limits  have  been  fixed  for  entering,  and  for  completing 
each  of  the  several  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Children  entering 
a  grade  before  the  age  fixed  for  entering,  or  completing  a  grade  before 
the  age  fixed  for  completion,  are  termed  under  age;  children  entering  a 
grade  at  the  age  fixed  for  entrance,  or  completing  a  grade  at  the  age 
fixed  for  completion,  are  termed  normal  age;  children  entering  the  grade 
older  than  the  age  fixed  for  entrance,  or  completing  the  grade  older 
than  the  age  fixed  for  completion,  are  "termed  over  age;  that  is,  are 
behind  the  grade  for  their  age. 

Had  children  an  indefinite  length  of  time  in  which  to  secure  an  edu- 
cation, the  fact  that  they  were  behind  the  grade  for  their  age  would 
have  no  educational  significance.  But  over  age  has  educational  sig- 
nificance, because  the  state  only  directly  secures  to  the  child  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  school  until  he  is  fourteen,  and  because  children  in 
large  numbers  on  becoming  fourteen,  either  from  necessity  or  choice, 
drop  from  school  permanently.  Hence,  for  children  to  fall  behind  their 
grade  one  or  more  years,  means  that  they  will  probably  drop  from  the 
elementary  school  without  completing  one  or  more  of  the  upper  grades, 
and,  in  consequence,  enter  on  some  practical  pursuit  with  only  a  sixth 
or  seventh  grade  education.^ 

Since  over-age  children  tend  to  fail  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
elementary  school,  just  to  the  extent  that  they  are  behind  their  grade 
for  their  age,  over  age  becomes  one  of  the  primary  standards  of  judg- 
ing of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system.  When  judged  in  view  of  the 
purpose  of  the  elementary  school,  viz.,  to  give  each  normal  child  a  com- 
plete elementary  education,  that  system  of  schools  is  the  most  efficient — 
all  things  considered — ^which-  has  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  over-age 
pupils,  because  a  large  proportion  of  its  pupils  will  continue  until  they 
complete  the  entire  elementary  school  course  of  study;  whereas,  that 
system  is  the  least  efficient  which  has  the  highest  per  cent,  of  over-age 

.  *  See  Report  on  Promotion,  Non- Promotion,  and  Part-Time,  Vol.  I. 
•  See  Report  on  Promotion,  Non-Promotion,  and  Part-Time,  Vol.  I. 
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pupils,  because  a  small  proportion  of  its  pupils  will  continue  until  they 
complete  the  entire  course. 

The  number  of  over-age  pupils  in  a  school  system  and  the  length 
of  time  these  pupils  are  over  age  are  therefore  not  academic  questions, 
but  questions  of  the  highest  practical  importance,  because  the  number 
of  pupils  over  age  is  an  index  to  the  probable  number  of  children  who 
will  drop  permanently  from  school  before  completing  the  course  of 
study,  and  the  length  of  time  these  pupils  are  over  age  is  an  index  to 
the  extent  these  over-age  children  will  probably  fail  to  complete  the 
course.^  Hence,  definite  knowledge  by  grades  of  the  number  of  over- 
age children  in  a  system  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  length  of  time 
these  pupils  are  over  age,  supply  the  basis  of  judging  to  what  extent 
the  system  is  succeeding  or  not  succeeding  in  giving  to  each  normal 
child  a  complete  elementary  education,  and  also  of  judging  of  the 
efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
particular  system  of  schools. 

The  question  of  over  age  has,  however,  not  only  great  social  and 
educational  significance,  but  also  financial  significance.  With  the  recog- 
nition of  the  tendency  among  over-age  pupils  to  drop  from  school  with- 
out having  completed  the  entire  elementary  school  course  of  study,  pro- 
visions have  been  made  by  school  authorities  to  give  over-age  pupils 
special  attention,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  able  to  advance  further  in 
the  course  of  study  than  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  advance  were 
they  left  in  regular  classes.  There  were  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  for  example,  May  31st,  191 2,  888  such  classes, 
with  an  average  register  of  thirty-two  pupils  per  class  and  a  total 
register  of  28,083  pupils.^  In  regular  classes,  one  class  room  accommo- 
dates and  one  teacher  instructs  forty-five  pupils;  special  classes  for 
over-age  pupils  are,  however,  organized,  as  a  rule,  on  the  basis  of  thirty 
pupils  per  class  room  and  teacher.  Hence,  to  organize  special  classes 
for  over-age  pupils  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  educating  such  pupils  be- 
yond what  it  would  cost  to  instruct  them  in  regular  classes.  The  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  over-age  pupils  in  a  system  of  schools  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  providing  special  classes  for  the  instruction  of 
such  children,  if  they  are  to  advance  much,  if  any,  beyond  the  fifth 
grade  before  dropping  from  school  permanently,  add  therefore,  ma- 
terially to  the  cost  of  the  elementary  school ;  whereas  in  a  system  having 
a  small  number  of  over-age  pupils  there  is  need  of  but  few,  if  any, 
special  classes  for  such  pupils,  and  hence,  the  ordinary  cost  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  increased  but  little,  if  at  all. 

Further,  over-age  pupils,  by  floundering  around  during  their  entire 
school  life  in  the  lower  grades,  instead  of  advancing  regularly  through 

*Over  age  is  much  more  serious  in  the  upper  grades  than  in  the  lower  grades, 
because,  by  the  proper  classification  and  instruction  of  pupils,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  length  of  time  they  are 
over  age  by  the  time  they  reach  the  upper  grades. 

•Estimate  of  new  teachers  needed  in  elementary  schools  for  1913. 
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the  school,  congest  these  grades.  In  consequence,  the  class  rooms  in  the 
lower  grades  are  crowded,  whereas  those  in  the  upper  grades  have 
empty  seats.  In  a  system  of  schools  having  a  large  number  of  over-age 
pupils,  there  are,  therefore,  more  class  rooms  required  to  accommodate 
a  given  school  population  than  are  required  to  care  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  a  system  of  schools  having  few  over-age  pupils.  Hence, 
the  financial  significance  of  over  age. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  accurately  the  number  of  over- 
age pupils  in  a  system  of  schools.  To  determine  accurately  the  number 
of  over-age  pupils  and  the  length  of  time  these  pupils  are  over  age,  or  to 
make  an  age-grade  report,  it  is  necessary  to  have  clearly  in  mind:  (i) 
the  age-grade  standards  to  be  used;  (2)  the  time  to  make  the  report — 
shall  it  be  for  the  beginning  or  for  the  end  of  the  official  school  year — • 
(3)  when  to  take  the  ages  of  the  children — shall  their  ages  be  taken  at 
the  end  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  official  school  year,  or  at  the^dose  or 
the  opening  of  the  schools  for  instruction — (4)  how  to  take  the  ages 
of  the  children,  and,  finally,  (5)  what  children  to  include.  We  shall 
consider  each  of  these  points  in  turn. 


n 

The^Age-Grade  Standards  to  Use  in  Making  Age-Grade  Reports 

I.  Age-Grade  Standards  for  Being  in  a  Grade. — Writers  on  over 
age  and  superintendents  in  making  age-grade  reports  have  been  none 
too  careful  in  determining  the  proper  age-grade  standards  to  be  used  in 
judging  whether  or  not  a  pupil  is  under  age,  normal  age  or  over  age. 
The  age-grade  standards  given  in  the  following  quotations  are  typical 
of  those  in  use : 

"Normal  age  in  this  study  is  defined  as  follows:  Children  who  are  6  or  7  years 
of  age  in  the  first  grade,  7  or  8  years  of  age  in  the  second  grade,  8  or  9  years  of  age 
in  the  third  grade,  and  so  on,  are  normal.'** 

"Normal  Ages  of  Children  in  the  Grades 
Grade  Age 

First  Grade  6  to    8 

Second    "  7   "     9 

Third      "  8  "   10 

Fourth    "  9  "   " 

Fifth       "  10   "    12 

Sixth       "  II    "    13 

Seventh  "  12   "    14 

Eighth    "  13  "  IS"* 

"Counting  7  years  as  standard  age  for  first  year,  8  years  for  second,  9  years  for 
third,  10  years  for  fourth,  etc"  * 


*  Strayer :  Age  and  Grade  Census  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  p.  12. 

'Ayres:    Laggards  in  Our  Schools,  p.  35. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  1910-11,  p.  loi. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  age-grade  standards  of  the  foregoing 
quotations  are  in  each  case  the  normal  ages  for  "being  in  the  grade" 
and  that  in  not  one  of  these  quotations  is  there  an  intimation  that  to 
determine  accurately  whether  or  not  a  pupil  is  under  age,  normal  age,  or 
over  age,  there  is  need  of  age-grade  standards  fixing  the  normal  age. 
limits  for  entering  and  for  completing  each  of  the  several  grades  of  the 
•elementary  school.  What  is  true  of  the  age-grade  standards  in  these 
quotations  is,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  true  of  those  given  in  all 
articles  written  up  to  the  present  time  on  over  age  and  in  all  school 
reports  on  over  age,  viz. :  the  age-grade  standards  are  for  "being  in  the 
grade." 

"Being  in  the  grade"  has  only  to  do  indirectly  with  whether  or  not  a 
child  is  under  age,  normal  age,  or  over  age.  To  make  the  age-grade 
standards  for  "being  in  a  grade"  the  basis  of  determining  whether  or 
not  a  pupil  is  under  age,  normal  age  or  over  age  is  to  use  a  wrong  basis, 
and  in  consequence  to  make  unreliable  and  inaccurate  age-grade  reports, 
for  the  following  reasons. 

( 1 )  A  child  is  not  under  age,  or  normal  age,  or  over  age  by  reason 
of  being  of  a  certain  age,  and  "being  in  a  given  grade."  A  child  is 
under  age,  or  normal  age,  or  over  age  in  view  of  the  task  in  hand,  viz. : 
completing  the  entire  elementary  school  course  of  study  by  a  given  age. 
When  the  whole  task  is  subdivided,  as  it  is,  into  several  units  or  grades, 
a  child  is  under  age,  or  normal  age,  or  over  age  as  he  progresses  through 
the  school,  according  as  he  is  younger  or  older  on  finishing  a  given 
grade  than  the  normal  age  limits  fixed  for  completing  the  respective 
grade.  To  be  sure,  when  the  normal  age-grade  standards  for  complet- 
ing each  of  the  several  grades  are  determined,  these  standards  may  in 
turn  be  employed  as  the  basis  of  fixing  the  normal  age  limits  for  enter- 
ing each  of  the  several  grades.  With  these  age-grade  standards  in  hand, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age  from  the 
point  of  view  of  entering  a  grade  with  the  same  accuracy  as  from  the 
point  of  view  of' completing  a  grade.  Hence,  to  determine  accurately 
whether  or  not  a  child  is  under  age,  or  normal  age,  or  over  age,  in- 
volves fixing  on  the  normal  age  limits  for  entering  and  on  the  normal 
age  limits  for  completing  each  of  the  several  grades — ^which  has  not  as 
yet  been  done. 

(2)  An  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  that  age-grade  standards 
for  "being  in  the  grade"  supply  a  wrong  basis  for  age-grade  reports. 

(a)  The  normal  ages  for  being  in  the  seventh  grade  according  to 
Dr.  Ayres,  are  12  up  to  14.  (See  quotation,  page  592.)  Were  a 
boy  "A,"  13  years  and  11  months  old  June  30th,  in  the  7th  grade  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  when  an  age-grade  report  was  made,  such  a  boy 
judged  by  the  age-grade  standards  for  "being  in  the  grade"  would 
ordinarily  be  recorded  and  reported  as  of^  normal  age.  As  a  matter  of 
iact,  whether  or  not  "A"  is  actually  of  normal  age  depends   (a)  on 
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whether  the  age-grade  report  is  made  before  or  after  promotion  and 
(b)  on  whether  "A"  is  to  be  promoted  or  is  not  to  be  promoted. 

Case  I. — When  the  age-grade  report  is  made  before  promotion. 
When  the  age-grade  report  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  before  promo- 
tion, pupils  are  **in"  the  respective  grades  where  they  have  been  reg- 
istered during  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  year  ending.  Hence,  were 
"A"  13  years  and  11  months  old  in  the  seventh  grade  and  to  be  pro- 
moted, it  would  be  correct  to  record  and  report  him  as  of  normal  age. 
But  were  "A"  not  to  be  promoted,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  for  him  to  remain  an  entire  year  in  the  seventh  grade  in  order 
to  complete  it;  that  is,  until  he  is  14  years  and  11  months  old.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  "A"  being  of  normal  age,  he  is,  in  fact,  one  year  over  age. 
Hence,  to  report  "A"  of  normal  age  is  to  give  him  the  advantage  of 
the  time  it  will  probably  take  him  to  complete  the  grade,  an  entire  year. 

What  is  true  of  "A"  when  age-grade  reports  are  made  before  pro- 
motion on  the  basis  of  the  age-grade  standards  for  "being  in  the  grade" 
is  true,  within  limits,  of  all  children  whose  ages  are  near  the  upper  age 
limit  for  "being  in  the  grade."  That  is,  to  determine  under  age,  normal 
age  and  over  age  before  promotion  on  the  basis  of  the  age-grade 
standards  for  "being  in  the  grade"  is  practically  to  subtract  one  year 
from  the  ages  of  all  non-promoted  children  or  is  to  give  such  pupils  an 
age  advantage  of  the  time  it  takes  to  complete  a  grade,  an  entire  year.^ 
In  consequence,  pupils  are  reported  as  of  normal  age  who  are  actually 
over  age,  and  this  results  in  an  increase  in  the  reported  number  of  pupils 
of  normal  age  and  decrease  in  the  reported  number  of  over-age  pupils. 
(See  Tables  I  and  I',  pp.  597-8.) 

Case  II. — ^When  the  age-grade  report  is  made  after  promotion. 
When  the  age-grade  report  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  promo- 
tion, non-promoted  pupils  are  "in"  the  respective  grades  were  they 
have  been  registered  during  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year  ending, 
whereas,  promoted  pupils  are  "in"  the  respective  grades  to  which  they 
have  just  been  advanced.  Hence,  were  "A"  13  years  and  11  months  old, 
not  promoted,  and  in  the  seventh  grade,  it  is  obvious  that  although  he 
has  been  "in"  the  seventh  grade  for  a  whole  or  part  of  the  year  ending, 
for  all  practical  purposes  he  is  just  entering  the  seventh  grade.  To  com- 
plete this  grade,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  him  to  remain  "in  the 
grade"  an  entire  year,  that  is,  until  he  is  14  years  and  11  months  old. 

*  In  a  system  where  promotions  are  made  semi-annually,  and  an  age-grade  report 
is  made,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  before  promotion,  on  the  basis  of  the  age-grade 
standards  for  "being  in  the  grade"  for  each  of  the  sixteen  grades,  non-promoted 
pupils  are  given  the  advantage  of  only  a  half  year,  the  time  to  complete  a  grade.  But 
in  a  system  having  semi-annual  promotions,  where  an  age-grade  report  is  made  before 
promotion  on  the  basis  of  the  age-grade  standards  for  "being  in  the  grade"  and  for 
the  grades  of  each  of  the  several  years,  at  the  end  of  the  year  only,  in  such  a  case 
non-promoted  fupils  in  the  classes  of  all  A  grades  are  given  the  advantage  of  an 
entire  year,  while  non-promoted  pupils  in  the  classes  of  all  B  grades  and  the  promoted 
pupils  in  the  classes  of  all  A  grades  are  given  the  advantage  of  a  half  year.  (Sec 
Table  I.  p.  597,  and  Table  III',  p.  603.) 
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Instead,  therefore,  of  "A"  being  of  normal  age  as  he  would  be  recorded 
and  reported  when  the  age-grade  report  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  age- 
grade  standards  for  "being  in  the  grade,"  he  is  actually  one  year  over 
age,  and  to  report  him  as  of  normal  age  is  to  give  him  the  advantage  of 
an  entire  year,  the  time  it  will  probably  take  him  to  complete  the  grade. 

Finally,  were  "A,"  13  years  and  11  months  old,  and  promoted  from 
the  sixth  grade  to  the  seventh  grade,  to  complete  the  seventh  grade  it 
will  probably  be  necessary  for  him  to  remain  "in"  the  grade  an  entire 
year;  that  is,  until  he  is  14  years  and  11  months  old.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  "A"  being  of  normal  age  as  he  would  be  reported  when  the  age-grade 
report  is  made  after  promotion  and  on  the  basis  of  the  age-grade  stand- 
ards for  "being  in  the  grade,"  he  is  in  reality  one  year  over  age,  and  to 
report  him  as  of  normal  age  is  equivalent  to  subtracting  one  entire  year 
from  his  age. 

What  is  true  of  "A"  when  age-grade  reports  are  made  after  promo- 
tion on  the  basis  of  age-grade  standards  for  "being  in  the  grade" 
is  true  within  limits  of  all  children  whose  ages  are  near  the  upper  age. 
limit  for  "being  in  the  grade,"  that  is,  to  determine  under  age,  normal 
age,  and  over  age  after  promotion  on  the  basis  of  the  age-grade  stand- 
ards fixed  for  "being  in  the  grade"  is  to  give  to  non-promoted  and  also 
to  promoted  children,  hence  to  all  children,  an  age  advantage  of  the 
time  it  takes  to  complete  a  grade,  an  entire  year,  and  is  equivalent  to 
subtracting  an  entire  year  from  the  ages  of  all  children.^  In  conse- 
quence pupils  are  reported  as  of  normal  age,  who  are  actually  over  age, 
and  this  results  in  an  increase  in  the  reported  number  of  pupils  of 
normal  age  and  a  decrease  in  the  reported  number  of  over-age  pupils. 
(See  Tables  I  and  I',  pp.  597-8.) 

(b)  The  age-grade  standards  for  being  in  the  seventh  grade  are, 
according  to  Dr.  .  ^yres  (see  p.  592),  12  to  14,  and  for  being 
in  the  eighth  grade.  13  to  15.  Were  a  boy  "B,"  12  years  and  i 
month  old,  in  the  seventh  grade  at  the  end  of  a  year,  whether  such  a 
boy  was  reported  as  of  normal  age  or  as  under  age,  would  depend  on 
whether  or  not  the  age-grade  report  was  made  before  or  after  promo- 
tion, that  is  before  or  after  the  grades  and  classes  were  reorganized  for 
the  new  year,  and  on  whether  or  not  he  was  promoted  or  not  promoted. 
Were  "B"  12  years  and  i  month  old,  in  the  seventh  grade  at  the  end 
of   the  year,   and  the   age-grade   report  made  before  promotion,  "B" 

^  In  a  system  where  promotions  are  made  ''  *  *  atmually  and  an  age-grade  report 
is  made  at  the  end  of  each  term,  after  promotion,  on  the  basis  of  the  age-grade  stand- 
ards for  "being  in  the  grade,"  for  each  of  the  sixteen  grades,  all  pupils  are  given  the 
advantage  of  a  half  year.  But  in  a  system  having  semi-annual  promotions,  where  an 
age-grade  report  is  made  after  promotion  on  the  basis  of  the  age-grade  standards 
for  being  in  the  grade"  for  the  grades  of  the  several  years,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
only,  in  such  a  case  promoted  pupils  in  the  classes  of  all  A  grades  and  non-promoted 
pupils  in  the  classes  of  all  B  grades  are  given  the  advantage  of  a  half  year,  while 
non-promoted  pupils  in  the  classes  of  all  A  grades  and  promoted  pupils  in  the  classes 
of  all  B  grades  are  given  the  advantage  of  an  entire  year.  (See  Table  V,  p.  597,  and 
Table  IF,  p.  601.) 
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would  be  recorded  as  of  normal  age,  whereas  were  "B"  promoted,  and 
the  age-grade  report  made  after  promotion,  and  were  "B"  re- 
ported from  the  eighth  grade,  the  grade  to  which  he  has  just  been 
advanced,  he  w6uld  be  recorded  as  being  under  age.  What  is  true  of 
"B"  is  true,  within  limits,  of  all  children  whose  ages  are  near  the  lower 
age  limit  for  "being  in  a  grade."  That  is,  when  the  age-grade  report 
is  made  before  promotion  pupils  are  recorded  of  normal  age,  who,  when 
the  age-grade  report  is  made  after  promotion,  are  recorded  as  under 
age.  In  consequence,  to  make  age-grade  reports  on  the  basis  of  the 
age-grade  standards  for  being  in  the  grade,  before  promotion,  is  to 
increase  the  recorded  number  of  pupils  of  normal  age  and  to  decrease 
the  recorded  number  of  pupils  under  age,  and  to  make  such  reports 
after  promotion,  is  to  increase  the  recorded  number  of  pupils  under  age, 
and  decrease  the  recorded  number  of  pupils  of  normal  age.  (See  Tables 
I  and  r,  pp.  597-8.) 

To  summarize  (a)  and  (b),  to  make  an  age-grade  report,  either 
before  promotion  or  after  promotion,  on  the  basis  of  the  age-grade 
standards  for  being  in  the  grade,  is  to  increase  the  reported  number  of 
pupils  of  normal  age  and  to  decrease  the  reported  number  of  pupils 
over  age.  Obviously  age-grade  standards  which  permit  of  such  arbi- 
trary changes  in  the  recorded  number  of  pupils  under  age,  normal  age 
and  over  age,  are  wrong  age-grade  standards,  and  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  age-grade  reports  made  on  the  basis  of  such  age-grade  standards 
are  unreliable  and  inaccurate. 

The  age-grade  standards  proposed  in  1904  by  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  used  by  him  now  as 
the  basis  of  his  age-grade  reports,  are  given  below  : 

"The  normal  ages  of  children  in  the  several  grades  are  as  follows : 

"First-year    Grades  6  to  8  years 

Second-year  "  7  "  9 

Third-year  "  8  "  10 

Fourth-year  "  9  "  11 

Fifth-year  "  10  "  12 

Sixth-year  "  11  "  13 

Seventh-year  "  12  "  14 

Eighth-year  "  13  "  I5 

The  age-grade  standards  proposed  and  used  by  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  as  the  basis  of  his  age-grade  reports  are,  it  will  be 
observed,  for  "being  in  the  grade."  Hence,  in  view  of  the  foregoing, 
the  age-grade  standards  employed  by  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  supply  a  wrong  basis  of  determining  whether  or  not  a  pupil  is 
tinder  age,  or  normal  age,  or  over  age,  and  age-grade  reports  made  on 
the  basis  of  such  age-grade  standards  are  unreliable  and  inaccurate. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1904,  p.  47;  also  for 
19".  pp.  53  ff. 
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In  1904,  the  year  in  which  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  pro- 
posed the  foregoing  age-grade  standards  for  "being  in  the  grade,"  he 
made  his  age-grade  report  before  promotion,  that  is,  before  the  classes 
and  grades  were  reorganized  for  the  new  year.  There  were  included 
in  this  age-gfade  report  only  the  children  on  register  June  30th,  when 
the  schools  closed  for  instruction.^  His  age-grade  report  for  1905  was 
made  in  the  same  way  as  the  report  for  1904,  with  one  exception,  the 
age-grade  report  for  1905  was  made  after  proviotion,  that  is,  after  the 
classes  and  grades  were  organized  for  the  new  year.^  The  effect  of 
this^  change  from  making  his  age-grade  report  before  promotion  to  mak- 
ing'it  after  promotion,  on  the  reported  number  and  per  cent,  of  under 
age,  normal  age  and  over  age  pupils,  is  shown  in  Table  I  and  Table  V 
(See  note  3). 

Table  I— Shows  the  Number  and  Per  Cent,  of  Under  Age,  Normal  Age, 
and  Over  Age  Pupils,  When  an  Age-Grade  Report  is  Made  Before  Pro- 
motion, on  the  Basis  of  Age-Grade  Standards  for  "Being  in  the  Grade" 
(As  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  1904). 


Recister 

Undbb  Agb 

NOBMAL  AOB 

OlTBB  AttB 

uof 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  Cent. 

Obadss 

JuneaO 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

Before 

Under 

Registor 

Normal 

Register 

Over 

Register 

Promotion 

Age 

Under 

Age 

Normai 

Age 

Ace 

Age 

Age 

let  Year 

956 

17 

1.78 

836 

87.45 

103 

10.77 

2nd  Year 

907 

3 

.33 

716 

78.83 

189 

20.84 

3rd  Year 

920 

20 

2.17 

668 

71.52 

242 

26.31 

4th  Year 

936 

17 

1.82 

668 

60.68 

351 

37.60 

6th  Year 

952 

13 

1.36 

515 

54.10 

424 

44.54 

6th  Year 

892 

27 

3.03 

460 

51.67 

405 

45.40 

7th  Year 

1,121 

44 

3.92 

647 

67,72 

430 

38.36 

8th  Year 

816 

43 

5.27 

499 

61.16 

274 

33.58 

Total 

7,600 

184 

2.45 

4,898 

65.31 

2,418 

32.24 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1904,  pp.  42  fF. 

•  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1905,  pp.  58  ft. 
Note  3. — In  order  to  make  clear  the  several  points  of  this  report,  age-grade  data 

were  collected  for  all  the  pupils  on  the  register  during  the  course  of  the  February-June 
term,  1910-11,  in  five  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.  These  five  schools, 
having  a  total  or  net  enrollment  of  8,249  pupils,  were  selected  at  random  from  the 
schools  having  all  grades,  one  school  from  each  of  the  several  boroughs.  The  data  used 
in  all  the  illustrative  tables  of  this  report  are  for  the  same  children.  Consequently  any 
differences  that  appear  are  due  to  differences  in  method  of  determining  under  age, 
normal  age,  and  over  age,  or  in  making  age-grade  reports. 
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Table  I'— Shows  the  Number  and  the  Per  Cent,  of  Under  Age,  Normal 
Age  and  Over  Age  Pupils,  When  an  Age-Grade  Report  is  Made  After 
Promotion,  on  the  Basis  of  Age-Grade  Standards  for  '^Being  in  the 
Grade"  (As  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  1905).^ 


Register 
aaof 

Undsr  Aoa 

NoBMAL  Aoa 

Oyeb  Aoa 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Gbaosb 

June  30 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

•After 

Under 

RegiBtor 

Normal 

Register 

Over 

Regirter 

Promotion 

Ase 

Under 
Age 

Age 

Normal 
Age 

Age 

Over 
Aie 

l8t  Year 

525 

17 

3.24 

476 

90.67 

32 

6.09 

2nd  Year 

904 

147 

16.26 

663 

73.34 

94 

10.40 

3rd  Year 

938 

122 

13.01 

662 

70.57 

154 

16.42 

4th  Year 

934 

106 

11.35 

603 

64.56 

225 

24.09 

5th  Year 

889 

73 

8.21 

549 

61.76 

267 

30.03 

6th  Year 

1,010 

102 

10.10 

561 

55.54 

347 

34.36 

7th  Year 

1,013 

108 

10.66 

578 

57.06 

327 

32.28 

8th  Year 

915 

131 

14.32 

575 

62.84 

209 

22.84 

Total 

7,128 

806 

11.31 

4,667 

65.47 

1,655 

23.22 

Age-grade  Table  I  conforms  in  every  respect  to  the  age-grade  re- 
port of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1904;  age-grade  Table  V 
conforms  in  every  respect  to  his  age-grade  report  for  1905.  Conse- 
quently, Table  I  and  Table  V  show  what  the  effect  was  on  the  reported 
per  cent  of  under  age,  normal  age,  and  over  age  pupils,  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  making  his  age-grade  report  in  1905  after 
promotion. 

Table  I,  in  which  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age  are  de- 
termined before  promotion,  shows  that  of  the  pupils  on  register  before 
promotion,  June  30th,  in  the  five  schools  in  question,  2.45  per  cent,  were 
under  age,  65.31  per  cent,  of  normal  age,  and  32.24  per  cent,  over  age. 
Table  T,  in  which  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age  are  determined 
after  promotion,  shows  that  for  the  same  pupils,  with  the  one  exception 
noted  (See  note  i)  and  for  the  same  schools  11. 31  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  were  under  age,  65.47  per  cent,  of  normal  age  and  23.22  per 
cent,  over  age.^  To  make  an  age-grade  report  before  promotion,  on 
the  basis  of  age-grade  standards  for  being  in  the  grade,  is,  therefore, 
in  contrast  to  making  it  after  promotion,  to  decrease  the  recorded  num- 
ber of  pupils  under  age  and  to  increase  the  recorded  number  of  pupils 

*It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  five  schools  in  question  the  register,  as  of  June 
30th  in  Table  i,  is  given  as  7,500,  whereas,  as  in  Table  F,  the  register  as  of  June  30th 
is  given  as  7,128.  This  difference  in  register  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  an  age-grade 
report  is  made  after  promotion  8B  promoted  pupils  are  necessarily  excluded. 

'  How  typical  these  five  schools  are  of  the  system  as  a  whole  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  reported  per  cent,  of  over-age  pupils  in  the  grades  of  the  several  years 
was  23.3  per  cent.  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  191 1, 
p.  59. 
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over  age,  whereas,  to  make  such  a  report  after  promotion  is,  in  contrast 
to  making  it  before  promotion,  to  decrease  the  recorded  number  of 
pupils  over  age,  and  to  increase  the  recorded  number  of  pupils  under 
age  and  normal  age. 

In  a  word,  by  .a  change  in  statistical  method,  that  is,  by  making  his 
age-grade  report  in  1905  after  promotion,  instead  of,  as  in  1904,  before 
promotion,  the  City  Superintendent  was  able  to  report  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  City,  when  judged  on  the  basis  of  Tables  I 
and  r,  8.86  per  cent,  more  pupils  under  age  and  9.02  per  cent,  less 
pupils  over  age,  than  he  would  have  been  able  to  report  had  he  made 
his  report  for  1905,  as  in  1904,  before  promotion. 

This  being  true,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  was  able  to  report  in  1905  as  follows: 

"The  next  table  shows  the  number  in  each  year  grade  above  normal 
age,  on  June  30th,  1905,  and  the  percentage  of  this  number  on  the  whole 
number  of  children  in  the  grade,  together  with  the  corresponding  per- 
centage in  1904: 


Gbadxs 

Number  of 
Pupils 

Number 

Above 

Normal  Age 

Per  Cent,  of 

Whole 
Number 

Per  CSent.  in 
1904 

First  Year 

58,330 
83,881 
84,364 
81,114 
72,277 
54,910 
39,982 
27,176 

9,707 
21,508 
28,733 
32,577 
30,998 
20,660 
11,201 

5,165 

16.6 
25.6 
34.1 
40.1 
42.9 
37.6 
28.0 
19.0 

23.2 

Second  Year 

38.1 

Third  Year 

45.0 

Fourth  Year 

49.2 

Fifth  Year 

49.0 

Sixth  Year 

42.0 

Seventh  Year 

32.8 

Eighth  Year 

25.3 

Total 

502,034 

160,549 

32.0 

39.0 

"This  table  shows  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  conditions 
which  obtained  when  I  first  brought  the  facts  to  light  as  to  the  ages  of 
the  pupils  in  the  grades  in  my  report  for  1904.''  ^ 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  points  to  the  improved  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  the  number  of  pupils  over  age  in  1905  over  1904, 
his  table  showing  that  the  per  cent,  of  over-age  pupils  in  the  grades  was 
reduced  from  39  per  cent,  in  1904  to  32  per  cent,  in  1905,  a  reduction  of 
7  per  cent.  The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  doubtless  unaware 
of  the  effect  of  making  his  age-grade  report  in  1905  after  promotion  in- 
stead of,  as  in  1904,  before  promotion,  on  the  reported  per  cent,  of 
pupils  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age.  At  all  events,  he  failed  to 
call  attention  to  the  change  in  the  time  of  making  his  age-grade  report, 
and  to  point  out  that  this  change  alone  reduced  the  reported  per  cent, 
of  over-age  pupils  approximately  9.2  per  cent.    In  a  word,  had  his  age* 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1905,  p.  63. 
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grade  report  for  1905  been  made  as  in  1904,  the  reported  per  cent,  of 
over-age  pupils  would  have  been  approximately  41.2  per  cent,  instead 
of  32  per  cent.,  or  approximately  2  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1904  instead 
of,  as  reported,  7  per  cent,  lower.  Consequently,  the  reported  reduction 
in  the  per  cent,  of  over  age  in  1905  over  1904  was  not  an  actual  reduc- 
tion due  to  improved  conditions  in  the  schools,  but  probably  a  reduction 
due  solely  to  a  change  in  statistical  method,  viz.:  making  his  age-grade 
report  before  instead  of  after  promotion. 

There  are,  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  six- 
teen grades.  The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  however,  does  not 
make  a  separate  age-grade  report  for  each  of  these  sixteen  grades,  the 
I A  grade,  iB  grade,  etc.,  but  he  makes  his  age-grade  report  for  the 
grades — the  A  and  B  grades,  of  each  of  the  several  years,  first  year 
grades,  etc.  The  effect  on  the  reported  number  of  pupils  under  age, 
normal  age  and  over  age  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  making 
his  age-grade  report  for  the  grades  of  each  of  the  several  years,  instead 
of  for  each  of  the  several  grades,  is  shown  by  Table  II  and  Table  IF. 

Table  n — Shows  the  Number  and  Per  Cent,  of  Under  Age,  Normal  Age, 
and  Over-Age  Pupils,  When  an  Age-Grade  Report  is  Made  After  Pro- 
motion, on  the  Basis  of  Age-Grade  Standards  for  "Being  in  the  Grade" 
and  for  the  Grades  of  the  Several  Tears  (As  made  by  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  since  1905). 


Undsb  Agb 

NOBMAL  AOB 

Oykb  Aqi 

1    B«giitor 

MOf 

After 
Promotion 

Number 

Under 

Age 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Register 

Under 

Age 

Number 

Normal 

Age 

Per  Cent. 

of 

RegiBter 

Normal 

Age 

Number 
Oyer 
Age 

Percent, 
of 

Over 
Age 

l8t  Year 

2nd  Year 

3rd  Year 

4th  Year 

6th  Year 

6th  Year 

7th  Year 

8th  Year 

525 
904 
938 
934 
889 
1,010 
1,013 
915 

17 
147 
122 
106 

73 
102 
108 
131 

3.24 
16.26 
13.01 
11.35 

8.21 
10.10 
10.66 
14.32 

476 
663 
662 
603 
549 
561 
578 
575 

90.67 
73.34 
70.57 
64.56 
61.76 
55.54 
57.06 
62.84 

32 
94 
154 
225 
267 
347 
327 
209 

6.09 
10.40 
16.42 
24.09 
30.03 
34.36 
32.28 
22.84 

Total 

7,128 

806 

11.31 

4,667 

65.47 

1,655 

23.22 
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Table  n' — Shows  the  Number  and  Per  Cent,  of  Under  Age,  Normal  Age, 
and  Over-Age  Pupils,  When  an  Age-Grade  Report  is  Made  After  Pro- 
motion, on  the  Basis  of  the  Age-Grade  Standards  for  "Being  in  the 
Grade"  and  for  Each  of  the  Several  Grades  Separately. 


Register 

MOf 

June  30 

After 

Promotion 

U2n>sB  AoB 

NOBMAL  AOB 

Gbadm 

Number 

Under 

Age 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Register 

Under 

Age 

Number 

Normal 

Ag. 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Register 

Normal 

Age 

Number 
Over 
Age 

Per  Cent, 
of 

lA 

131 
394 

486 
418 

486 
452 

477 
457 

473 
416 

548 
462 

436 
577 

515 
400 

4 
129 

144 
73 

106 
81 

89 
73 

63 
45 

84 
59 

74 
80 

101 
68 

3.05 
32.74 

29.63 
17.46 

21.81 
17.92 

18.66 
15.97 

13.32 
10.82 

15.33 
12.77 

16.97 
13.86 

19.61 
17.00 

106 
240 

292 
278 

298 
265 

271 
230 

256 
210 

255 
204 

188 
287 

265 
214 

80.92 
60.91 

60.08 
66.51 

61.32 
58.63 

56.81 
50.33 

54.12 
50.48 

46.53 
44.16 

43.12 
49.74 

51.46 
53.50 

21 
25 

50 
67 

82 
106 

117 
154 

154 
161 

209 
199 

174 
210 

149 
118 

16.03 

IB 

6.35 

2A 

10.29 

2B 

16.03 

3A 

16.87 

3B 

23.45 

4A 

24.53 

4B 

33.70 

5A 

32.56 

6B 

38.70 

6A 

38.14 

6B 

43.07 

7A 

39.91 

7B 

36.40 

8A 

28.93. 

8B 

29.50 

Total 

7,128 

1,273 

17.86 

3,859 

54.14 

1,996 

28.00 

Age-grade  Table  II  conforms  in  every  respect  to  the  age-grade  re- 
ports as  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  since  1905.^  Age-grade 
Table  IV  conforms  in  every  respect  to  the  age-grade  reports  as  made 
by  the  City  Superintendent  since  1905,  with  one  exception,  the  report 
is  for  each  of  the  grades  separately.  Consequently,  Table  II  and  Table  11' 
show  what  the  effect  was,  on  the  reported  number  of  under-age,  normal- 
age  and  over-age  pupils,  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  making 
his  age-grade  reports  for  the  grades  of  the  school  year  instead  of  for 
each  of  the  several  grades. 

Table  II,  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  under  age,  normal  age  and 
over  age  is  reported  for  the  grades  of  the  several  years,  shows  that 
II. 3 1  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  on  register  June  30th  after  promotion  in  the 

*  See  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1905,  pp.  58  ff. ;  and 
for  191 1,  pp.  S3  ff. 
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five  schools  in  question  were  under  age,  65-47  per  cent,  normal  age,  and 
23.22  per  cent,  over  age,  whereas  Table  II',  in  which  the  number  of 
pupils  under  age,  normal  age,  and  over  age  is  reported  for  each  of 
the  grades,  shows  that,  of  the  same  pupils  on  register  June  30th,  after 
promotion  in  the  same  schools,  17.86  per  cent,  were  under  age,  54.14 
per  cent,  were  normal  age,  and  28  per  cent,  were  over  age.  In  a  word, 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  by  making  his  age-grade  reports 
for  the  grades  of  the  several  years,  is  able  to  report,  judged  on  the  basis 
of  Tables  II  and  IF,  4.78  per  cent,  fewer  over-age  pupils  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  than  if  he  made  his  age-grade 
report  for  each  of  the  several  grades. 

The  combined  effect,  on  the  reported  number  of  under  age,  normal 
age,  and  over-age  pupils,  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  making 
his  age-grade  reports  after  promotion  and  for  the  grades  of  the  several 
years,  instead  of  making  them  before  promotion  and  for  each  of  the 
grades  separately,  is  shown  by  Table  III  and  Table  III'. 

Table  m — Shows  the  Number  and  Per  Cent,  of  Under  Age,  Normal  Age, 
and  Over-Age  Pupils,  When  an  Age-Grade  Report  is  Made  After  Pro- 
motion, on  the  Basis  of  Age-Grade  Standards  for  "Being  in  the  Grade," 
and  for  the  Grades  of  the  Several  Tears  (as  made  by  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  since  1905). 


Register 

aaof 

June  30 

After 

Promotion 

Undxb  Aox 

NOBMAL  AOB 

Oykb  Aob 

Qbadss 

Number 

Under 

Age 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Register 

Under 

Age 

Number 

Normal 

Age 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Register 

Normal 

Age 

Number 
Over 
Age 

Percent, 
of 

Age 

Ist  Year 

2nd  Year 

3rd  Year 

4th  Year 

6th  Year 

6th  Year 

7th  Year 

8th  Year 

625 
904 
938 
934 
889 
1,010 
1,013 
915 

17 
147 
122 
106 

73 
102 
108 
131 

3.24 
16.26 
13.01 
11.35 

8.21 
10.10 
10.66 
14.32 

476 
663 
662 
603 
649 
661 
678 
675 

90.67 
73.34 
70.67 
64.66 
61.76 
66.54 
67.06 
62.84 

32 
94 
154 
226 
267 
347 
327 
209 

6.09 
10.40 
16.42 
24.09 
30.03 
34.36 
32.28 
22.84 

Total 

7,128 

806 

11.31 

4,667 

65.47 

1,656 

23.22 
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Table  HI' — Shows  the  Number  and  Per  Cent,  of  Under  Age,  Normal  Age, 
and  Over-*Age  Pupils  When  an  Age-Grade  Report  is  Made  Before 
Promotion  on  the  Basis  of  Age-Grade  Standards  for  ^^Being  in  the  Grade," 
and  for  Each  of  the  Grades. 


Grades 


lA.... 
IB... 

12A.... 
2B.... 

3A.... 
3B.... 

4A.... 
4B.... 

5A.... 
5B.... 

«A.... 
6B.... 

7A.... 
7B.... 

8A.... 
8B.... 

Total 


Register 

as  of 

June  30 

Before 

Promotion 


481 
475 

405 
502 

448 
472 

459 

477 

424 
528 

462 
430 

583 
538 

436 
380 


7,500 


Undbb  Aoi 


Number 

Under 

Age 


17 
5 

3 
5 

18 

11 

17 
7 

10 
16 

18 
19 

35 
35 

33 
32 


281 


Per  Cent. 

of 

Register 

Under 

Age 


3.53 
1.05 

.74 
1.00 

4.02 
2.33 

3.70 

1.47 

2.36 
3.03 

3.90 
4.42 

6.00 
6.50 

7.57 

8.42 


3.75 


NOBMAL  AgB 


I  Percent. 
Number  of 


Normal 
Age 


Register 

Normal 

Age 


402 
393 

294 
363 

275 
312 

234 
263 

175 
255 

188 
195 

232 
272 

200 
202 


4,255 


83.58 
82.74 

72.59 
72.31 

61.38 
66.10 

50.98 
55.13 

41.27 
48.30 

40.69 
45.35 

39.80 
50.56 

45.87 
53.16 


56.73 


OysB  Aos 


I   Percent. 
Number  of 

Over       I    Register 
Age        I       Over 
Age 


62 
77 

108 
134 

155 
149 

208 
207 

239 
257 

256 
216 

316 
231 

203 
146 


2,964 


12.89 
16.21 

26.67 
26.69 

34.60 
31.57 

45.32 
43.40 

56.37 
48.67 

55.41 
50.23 

54.20 
42.94 

46.56 
38.42 


39.52 


Age-grade  Table  III  conforms  in  every  respect  to  the  age-grade  re- 
ports as  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  since  1905.  Age- 
grade  Table  III'  conforms  in  every  respect  to  the  age-grade  reports  as 
made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  since  1905,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, whether  or  not  pupils  are  under  age,  normal  age  or  over  age 
is  determined  before  promotion,'^  and  the  age-grade  table  is  for  each  of 
the  several  grades.  Consequently,  Table  III  and  Table  Iir  show  what 
the  effect  was,  on  the  reported  number  of  under  age,  normal  age  and 
over-age  pupils,  of  the  City  Superintendent  making  his  age-grade  reports 
after  promotion  and  for  the  grades  of  the  several  years. 

Table  III,  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  under  age,  normal  age  and 
over  age  is  reported  after  promotion  and  for  the  grades  of  the  several 
years,  shows  that  11. 31  per  cent,  were  under  age,  65.47  per  cent,  normal 
age,  and  23.22  per  cent,  over  age.    Table  III',  in  which  the  number  of 

*That  is,  before  the  classes  and  grades  are  organized  for  the  new  year. 
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pupils  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age,  is  reported  before  promotion 
and  for  each  of  the  several  grades,  shows,  for  the  same  pupils  (with  the 
one  exception  noted,  see  p.  598)  and  for  the  same  schools,  that  3.75  per 
cent,  were  under  age,  56.73  per  cent,  of  normal  age,  and  39.52  per  cent, 
were  over  age.  In  a  word,  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  able  to 
report  when  judged  on  the  basis  of  Table  III  and  Table  III',  7.56  per 
cent,  more  pupils  under  age,  8.74  per  cent,  more  pupils  normal  age,  and 
16.30  per  cent,  less  pupils  over  age,  than  if  he  made  his  age-grade  re- 
ports before  promotion  and  for  each  of  the  sixteen  grades  separately. 

The  age-grade  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  are, 
therefore,  not  only  unreliable  and  inaccurate,  by  reason  of  the  wrong 
basis  thereof — age-grade  standards  for  being  in  the  grade — ^but  they  are 
rendered  still  more  unreliable  and  inaccurate  by  being  for  the  grades  of 
the  several  years  instead  of  as  they  should  be  for  each  of  the  several 
grades. 

2.  Age-Grade  Standards  for  Entering  and  for  Completing  Each 
of  the  Several  Grades. — What  the  normal  age  limits  for  entering  and  for 
completing  each  of  the  several  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  are, 
when  determined,  depends  on  the  age  accepted  for  completing  the  entire 
elementary  school  course  of  study.  One  group  of  writers  and  school 
officials  resting  their  case  on  the  following  facts :  ( i )  that  the  legal  age 
of  entering  the  elementary  school  is  six;  (2)  that  children  entering  at 
six  years  of  age  have  the  best  chance  of  advancing  regularly  and  com- 
pleting their  elementary  education  prior  to  their  fourteenth  birthday  * ; 
(3)  that  the  state  only  directly  guarantees  the  child  to  the  school  up  to 
his  fourteenth  birthday^;  (4)  that  children  in  large  numbers,  either 
from  necessity  or  from  choice,  drop  permanently  from  school  on  becom- 
ing fourteen  years  old;  (5)  that,  under  present  methods  of  school  ad- 
ministration and  organization,  children  dropping  from  school  have  not 
advanced  much  beyond  the  grade  of  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  year  ',  and 
(6)  that  children  cannot,  with  the  greatest  profit,  be  held  under  the 
regime  of  the  elementary  school  much,  if  any,  beyond  their  fourteenth 
birthday  * ;  resting  their  case  on  these  facts  and  also  on  the  belief  that  a 
democratic  school  must  serve  equally  all  the  children  and  all  the  people 
of  the  community,  this  group  of  writers  and  school  officials  fixes  the 
upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  elementary  school  just  prior 
to  the  attainment  of  the  fourteenth  birthday.® 

The  elementary  school  course  of  study  of  the  City  of  New  York  is 
divided  into  sixteen  units  or  grades,  each  in  theory  one-half  year  in 
length.     When  just  prior  to  the  attainment  of  the  fourteenth  birthday 

*Ayres:  The  Relation  Between  Entering  Age  and  Subsequent  Progress  Amongf 
School  Children. 

"Compulsory  Education  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,   Section  621. 

"See  Report  on  Promotion,  Non-Promotion,  and  Part-Time,  pp.  34-36. 

*  Promotion,  Non-Promotion,  and  Part-Time,  pp.  38-40. 

•Report  of  Committee  on  Uniform  Reports,  National  Education  Association  Pro- 
ceedings, 191 1,  pp.  288-291. 
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is  made  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  elementary  school, 
the  normal  age  for  entering  and  the  normal  age  for  completing  each  of 
the  several  grades  is  respectively  as  follows : 

Table  IV — Shows  the  Normal  Age  to  Enter  and  the  Normal  Age  to  Complete 
Each  of  the  Grades  of  the  Elementary  School,  When  Up-to-Fourteen 
is  Accepted  as  the  Upper  Normal  Age  Limit  for  Completing  the  Elemen- 
tary School  Course  of  Study. 


Grades 

Normal  Age  to  Enter 

Normal  Age  to  Complete 

lA 

6  (Sixth  Birthday) 
7 

i« 

8H 
9 

10 

jOH 

IIH 

12 

12H 
13 
13M 

up  to    6H 
up  to     7 
up  to     7}4 
up  to     8 
up  to    8H 
up  to    9 
up  to    9H 
up  to  10 
up  to  lOH 
up  to  11 
up  to  IIH 
up  to  12 
up  to  12J^ 
up  to  13 
up  to  13H 
up  to  14 

IB 

2A 

2B 

3A 

3B 

4A 

4B 

5A 

5B 

6A 

6B , 

7A 

7B 

8A 

SB 

By  reason  of  the  date  of  birth  and  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
school  term,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  all  children  to  enter  school  on 
their  sixth  birthday.  But  it  is  possible,  so  far  as  the  date  of  birth  and 
the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  school  term  are  concerned,  for  all  chil- 
dren to  enter  school  between  their  sixth  birthday  and  the  time  just  prior 
to  becoming  six  and  a  half  years  old.  Accordingly,  even  when  just 
prior  to  fourteen  is  accepted  as  the  upper  normal  age  limit  to  complete 
the  elementary  school,  for  the  foregoing  practical  reasons,  a  range  of  a 
half  year  is  allowed  for  entering  and  for  completing  each  of  the  several 
grades.  Hence,  the  normal  age  limits  for  entering,  and  the  normal  age 
limits  for  completing  each  of  the  several  grades  are  respectively : 
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Table  V — Shows  the  Normal  Age  Limits  for  Entering  and  the  Normal  Age 
Limits  fcxr  Completing  Each  of  the  Grades  of  the  Elementary  School 
When  Up-to-Fourteen-and-a-Half  is  Accepted  as  the  Upper  Normal  Age 
Limit  for  Completing  the  Elementary  School  Course  of  Study. 


GlUDXS 


Normal  Age  Limit 
lor  Entering 


Normal  Age  limit 
for  Completins 


lA 6  up  to  6H 

IB 6M  up  to  7 

2A 7  up  to  7H 

2B ,  7Kup  to  8 

3A !  8  up  to  8H 

3B 8Jiup  to  9 

4A 9  up  t<5  934 

4B 9}^  up  to  10 

5A 10  up  to  lOH 

5B IQi^  up  to  11 

6A 11  up  to  IVA 

6B llK^up  to  12 

7A 12  up  to  12H 

7B 12J4  up  to  13 

8A 13  up  to  13H 

8B 13j/up  to  14 


6H  up  to  7 

7  up  to  7H 

7  J^  up  to  8 

8  up  to  8}^ 
8}^  up  to  9 

9  up  to  9H 
9H  up  to  10 

10  up  to  lOH 
10>^  up  to  11 

11  up  to  11 J^ 
IIH  up  to  12 

12  up  to  12H 
12H  up  to  13 

13  up  to  13H 
13H  up  to  14 

14  up  to  UH 


These  are  the  normal  age  limits  for  entering  and  for  completing 
each  of  the  several  grades  which,  we  believe,  conform  most  closely  to 
the  actual  working  conditions  and  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  elementary 
school,  viz. :  to  give  each  normal  child  of  the  community  a  complete  ele- 
mentary education.  Hence,  these  are  the  age-grade  standards  according 
to  which,  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age  can  be  most  accurately 
determined,  and,  therefore,  the  age-grade  standards  which  should  be  used 
in  determining  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  school  system  under  age,  nor- 
mal age  and  over  age. 

A  second  group  of  writers  and  school  officials  resting  their  case  on 
the  following  facts :  ( i )  that,  notwithstanding  the  legal  age  of  entrance, 
six,  children  in  large  numbers  do  not  enter  school  until  they  are  seven 
years  of  age  and  older  ^;  (2)  that  the  child  is  not  directly  guaranteed 
by  the  state  to  the  school  until  he  is  seven  years  old,  and  (3)  that  to 
give  the  child  a  full  eight  years'  elementary  school  course  of  instruc- 
tion the  school  must  have  eight  years  in  which  to  do  its  work,  hence  the 
upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  course  must  be  eight  years 
higher  than  the  lower  age  limit  of  the  compulsory  education  law;  rest- 
ing their  case  on  these  facts,  this  second  group  of  writers  and  school 
officials  fixes  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  elementary 
school  just  prior  to  the  attainment  of  the  fifteenth  birthday.     If  up  to 

*  Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  entering  the  lA  grade  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  innpio-ii  were  seven  years  of  age  and  older.  See 
Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1910-11,  p.  61. 
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fifteen  years  of  age  is  accepted  as  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  com- 
pleting the  elementary  school,  the  normal  age  limits  for  entering,  and 
the  normal  age  limits  for  completing  each  of  the  several  grades  are 
respectively  as  follows : 

Table  VI — Shows  the  Normal  Age  Limits  for  Entering  and  the  Normal  Age 
Limits  for  Completing  Each  of  the  Grades  of  the  Elementary  School, 
When  Just  Prior  to  Fifteen  is  Accepted  as  the  Upper  Normal  Age  Limit 
for  Completing  the  Elementary  School  Course  of  Study. 


GlUDXS 

Normal  Age  Limit 
for  Entering 

Normal  Age  limit 
for  Completing 

lA 

6  up  to  7 
6J^  up  to  7J^ 

7  up  to  8 
7Kup  to  8H 

8  up  to  9 
8j/up  to  9H 

9  up  to  10 
9M  up  to  10J4 

10  up  to  11 
lOKup  to  WA 

11  up  to  12 
IIH  up  to  12J^ 

12  up  to  13 
12H  up  to  13K 

13  up  to  14 
13J^upto-14H 

6H  up  to  7H 

7  up  to  8 
7Jiup  to  8J^ 

8  up  to  9 
8Kup  to9V^ 

IB 

2A 

2B 

3A 

3B 

9  up  to  10 
9H  up  to  lOH 

10  up  to  11 
lOH  up  to  IIH 

11  up  to  12 
UK  up  to  12H 

4A ' 

4B 

5A 

6B 

6A 

6B 

12  up  to  13 
12M  up  to  13H 

7A 

7B 

13  up  to  14 
13H  up  to  14J^ 

8A 

8B 

14  up  to  15 

If  comparison  is  made  between  the  normal  age  limits  for  entering 
and  for  completing  each  of  the  several  grades  of  the  elementary  school 
as  these  are  given  in  Table  V  and  Table  VI,  two  differences  will  be  ob- 
served: (i)  the  normal  age  for  entering  and  the  normal  age  for  com- 
pleting each  of  the  several  grades  are  a  half  year  higher  in  Table  VI 
than  in  Table  V,  and  (2)  the  age-grade  standards  for  entering  and  for 
completing  each  of  the  several  grades  in  Table  VI  permit  of  a  range  in 
ages  of  an  entire  year,  whereas,  the  age-grade  standards  in  Table  V 
permit  of  a  range  in  ages  of  only  a  half  year.  This  difference  of  a  half 
year  in  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  entering  and  a  half  year  in  the 
upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  each  of  the  grades,  together  with 
the  difference  of  a  half  year  in  the  range  of  the  normal  age  limiis  for 
entering  and  for  completing  each  of  the  grades  materially  affect  the 
reported  number  of  pupils,  normal  age  and  over  age  (see  Tables  VII 
and  Vir,  pp.  609-10).  In  consequence,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
pupils  are  under  age,  normal  age  or  over  age,  in  view  of  the  age-grade 
standards  given  in  Table  VI  is  to  report  for  a  school  system  a  maximum 
number  of  pupils  of  normal  age,  and  a  minimum  number  of  pupils  over 
age. 
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To  accept  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age  as  the  upper  normal  age  limit 
to  complete  the  elementary  school  and  to  use  the  age-grade  standards 
based  thereon,  as  given  in  Table  VI  in  making  age-grade  reports,  is  not 
only  unwise,  because  of  the  facts  cited  (see  p.  604)  in  support  of  mak- 
ing up  to  fourteen'and  a  half  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  finishing  the 
elementary  school  course  of  study,  but  unwise  because  of  the  following 
additional  reasons: 

(i)  Because  to  make  up  to  fifteen  the  normal  age  for  completing* 
the  elementary  school  course  and  to  report  this  as  the  normal  age,  tends 
to  hide  from  parents  the  fact  that  unless  their  children  enter  school  at 
the  legal  age  of  entrance  (six),  and  continue  regular  in  attendance,  they 
will  probably  drop  from  school  without  being  able  to  complete  the 
course. 

(2)  Because  to  make  up  to  fifteen  the  normal  age  for  completing 
the  elementary  school  tends  to  conceal  from  school  officials  the  necessity 
of  so  adapting  the  standards  of  the  school  and  the  course  of  study  to  the 
abilities  and  needs  of  different  groups  of  children,  that  children  enter- 
ing at  six  but  only  able  to  continue  until  they  are  fourteen  or  shortly 
thereafter,  may  complete  an  entire  elementary  school  course  of  in- 
struction. 

Reference  to  the  age-grade  standards  for  "being  in  the  grade,'*pro- 
posed  and  employed  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  (see  p.  596), 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  he  is  in  the  second  group  of  writers  and  school 
officials,  that  is,  among  those  who  hold  that  the  upper  normal  age  limit 
for  completing  the  elementary  school  is  just  prior  to  the  attainment  of 
the  fifteenth  birthday.  Had  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  made 
up  to  fifteen,  together  with  the  legal  age  of  entrance  (six),  the  basis  of 
determining  the  normal  age  limits  for  entering,  and  for  completing  each 
of  the  several  grades  lA,  iB,  2 A,  etc.  (see  Table  VI),  and  had  he  de- 
termined under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  normal  age  limits  for  entering  and  for  completing  each  of  the  sev- 
eral grades,  even  then  he  would  employ  the  age-grade  standards  which 
yield  a  larger  reported  number  of  pupils  of  normal  age,  and  a  smaller  re- 
ported number  of  over-age  pupils  than  when  the  age-grade  standards  (sec 
Table  V)  are  employed,  based  on  finishing  the  elementary  school  just 
prior  to  becoming  fourteen  and  a  half.     (See  Tables  VII  and  VIT.) 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  however,  did  not  use  up  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  together  with  the  legal  age  of  entrance  (six),  to  de- 
termine the  normal  age  limits  for  entering  and  for  completing  each  of 
the  several  grades,  the  lA  grade,  the  iB  grade,  2 A  grade,  etc.,  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  used  these  ages  to  determine  the  normal  ages  for  "being 
in  the  grades"  of  the  several  years,  first  year  grades,  second  year  grades, 
etc. ;  he  does  not  make  his  age-grade  reports  from  the  point  of  view  of 
entering  or  of  completing  each  of  the  several  grades,  the  lA  grade,  the 
iB  grade,  etc.,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  point  of  view  of  "being 
in  the  grades"  of  each  of  the  several  years,  and  finally,  since  1905,  his 
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age-grade  reports  are  not  only  for  "being  in  the  grades"  of  each  of  the 
several  years,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  are  made  after  promotion.  All  of 
which  contribute  to  one  end,  viz. :  a  very  high  reported  number  of  pupils 
of  normal  age  and  a  very  low  reported  number  of  pupils  over  age  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.  (See  Tables  VII, 
vir,  VII".) 

3.     Differences  in  reported  per  cent,  of  over-age  pupils  when  different 
age-grade  standards  are  used. 

Table  VII — Shows  the  Number  ^nd  the  Per  Cent,  of  Pupils  Under  Age,  Nor- 
mal Age  and  Over  Age,  When  an  Age-Grade  Report  is  Based  on  the  Age- 
Grade  Standards  for  Entering  and  for  Completing  Each  of  the  Grades 
and  When  These  Age-Grade  Standards  are  Determined  in  View  of  ITp- 
to-Fifteen  as  the  Upper  Normal  Age  Limit  for  Completing  the  Elemen- 
tary School. 


Regiflter 

as  of 
Jtme  30, 

After 
Promotion 

Under  Aor 

Normal  Agr 

OVRR   AOR 

Grades 

Number 

Under 

Ace 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Register 

Under 

Age 

Number 

Normal 

Age 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Register 

Normal 

Age 

Number 
Over 
Age 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Register 

Over 

Age 

lA   

131 
394 

486 
418 

486 
452 

477 
457 

473 
416 

548 
462 

436 
577 

515 
400 

4 
129 

144 
73 

106 
81 

89 
73 

63 
45 

84 
59 

74 
80 

101 
68 

3.05 
32.74 

29.63 
17.47 

21.81 
17.92 

18.66 
15.97 

13.32 
10.82 

15.33 
12.77 

16.97 
13.86 

19.61 
17.00 

82 
203 

234 
216 

234 
197 

216 
168 

190 
138 

184 
141 

125 
189 

191 
147 

62.60 
51.52 

48.15 
51.67 

48.16 
43.58 

45.28 
36.76 

40.17 
33.17 

33.58 
30.52 

28.67 
32.76 

37.09 
36.75 

45 
62 

108 
129 

146 

174 

172 
216 

220 
233 

280 
262 

237 
308 

223 
185 

34.35 

IB 

15.74 

2A 

22.22 

2B 

30.86 

3A 

30  04 

3B 

38.50 

4A 

36.06 

4B 

47.27 

5A 

.     46.51 

5B 

56.01 

6A 

51.09 

6B 

56.71 

7A 

54.36 

7B 

53.38 

8A 

43.30 

8B 

46.25 

Total 

7,128 

1,273 

17.86 

2,855 

40.05 

3,000 

42.09 
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Table  VII'— Shows  the  Number  and  the  Per  Cent,  of  Pupils  Under  Age,  Nor- 
mal Age  and  Over  Age,  When  an  Age-Grade  Report  is  Based  on  the  Age* 
Grade  Standards  for  Entering  and  for  Completing  Each  of  the  Grades, 
and  When  These  Age-Grade  Standards  are  Determined  in  View  of  ITp- 
to-Fourteen  and  a  Half  as  the  Upper  Normal  Age  Limit  for  Completing 
the  Elementary  School. 


Register 

on 

June  30 

After 

Promotion 

Undeb  Aob 

NOBICAL  AgB 

OvsB  Aqk 

Gbadbb 

Number 

Under 

Age 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Register 

Under 

Age 

Number 

Normal 

Age 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Register 

Normal 

Age 

Number 
Age' 

Percent. 

of 
Regiater 

Over 

Age 

lA 

131 
394 

486 
418 

486 
452 

477 
457 

473 

416 

548 
462 

436 
577 

515 
400 

4 
129 

144 
73 

106 
81 

89 
73 

63 
45 

84 
59 

74 
80 

101 

68 

3.05 
32.74 

29.63 
17.47 

21.81 
17.92 

18.66 
15.97 

13.32 
10.82 

15.33 
12.77 

16.97 
13.86 

19.61 
17.00 

50 
134 

162 
128 

126 
115 

105 
100 

99 

78 

91 
71 

45 
96 

78 

77 

38.17 
34.01 

33.33 
30.62 

25.93 
25.44 

22.01 
21.88 

20.93 
18.75 

16.61 
15.37 

10.32 
16.64 

15.15 
19.25 

77 
131 

180 
217 

254 
256 

283 
284 

311 
293 

373 
332 

317 
401 

336 
255 

58  78 

IB 

33.25 

2A 

37  04 

2B 

51.91 

3A 

52.26 

3B 

56.64 

4A 

59.33 

4B 

62.15 

6A 

65.75 

5B 

70.43 

6A 

68.06 

6B 

71.86 

7A 

72.71 

7B 

69.50 

8A 

65.24 

8B 

63.75 

Total 

7,128 

1,273 

17.86 

1,555 

21.81 

4,300 

60.33 
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Table  VII''— Shows  the  Number  and  the  Per  Cent,  of  Pupils  Under  Age 
Normal  Age  and  Over  Age,  When  an  Age-Grade  Report  is  Based  on  the 
Age-Grade  Standards  for  Being  in  the  Grade,  of  the  Several  Yeiars, 
When  These  Age-Grade  Standards  are  Determined  in  View  of  Up-to- 
Fifteen  as  the  Upper  Normal  Age  Limit  for  Completing  the  Elementary 
School,  and  When  the  Age-Grade  Report  is  Made  After  Promotion  (as 
age-grade  reports  have  been  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
since  1905). 


Regiflter 
June  30 

Uin>aB  Aoa 

NoBMAL  Aaa 

Percent. 

Per  Cent. 

Percent. 

Grades 

After 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

Number 

.  of 

Promotion 

Under 
Ace 

Register 

Under 
Ace 

Normal 
Ace 

Recister 

Normal 

Ace 

Orer 
Age 

Ace 

IstYear 

525 

17 

3.24 

476 

90.67 

32 

6.09 

2nd  Year 

904 

147 

16.26 

663 

73.34 

94 

10.40 

3rd  Year 

938 

122 

13.01 

662 

70.57 

154 

16.42 

4th  Year 

934 

106 

11.35 

603 

64.56 

225 

24.09 

6th  Year 

889 

73 

8.21 

549 

61.76 

267 

30.03 

6th  Year 

1,010 

102 

10.10 

561 

55.54 

347 

34.36 

7th  Year 

1,013 

108 

10.66 

578 

67.06 

327 

32.28 

8th  Year 

915 

131 

14.32 

575 

62.84 

209 

22.84 

Total 

7,128 

806 

11.31 

4,667 

65.47 

1,655 

23.22 

Age-grade  Table  VII  conforms  in  every  respect  to  the  age-grade  re- 
ports as  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  with  two  excep- 
tions, the  age-grade  standards  are  for  entering  and  for  completing,  and 
are  for  each  of  the  several  grades  when  up  to  fifteen  is  accepted  as  the 
upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  elementary  school.  Age- 
grade  Table  VIF  conforms  in  every  respect  to  the  age-grade  reports  of 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  with  three  exceptions,  the  age- 
grade  standards  are  for  entering  and  for  completing,  and  are  for  each  of 
the  several  grades,  when  these  are  determined  in  view  of  up  to  fourteen 
and  a  half  as  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  elementary 
school.  Age-grade  Table  VII"  conforms  in  every  respect  to  the  age- 
grade  reports  as  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  since  1905  ^  ; 
the  pupils  are  those  on  register  June  30th;  the  ages  are  as  of  June  30th; 
the  age-grade  standards  are  those  for  being  in  the  grades  of  the  several 
years  when  determined  in  view  of  up  to  fifteen  as  the  upper  normal  age 
limit  for  completing  the  elementary  schools ;  and  whether  pupils  are  under 
age,  normal  age  or  over  age  is  determined  after  promotion.  In  conse- 
quence age-grade  Table  VII  shows  for  the  five  schools  in  question,  the 
per  cent,  of  pupils  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age,  as  it  should  be  re- 

*  See  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1905,  pp.  58  ff. ;  and 
for  191 1,  pp.  s^n. 
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ported  when  an  age-grade  report  is  based  on  the  register  as  of  June  30th, 
and  when  up  to  fifteen  is  accepted  as  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  com- 
pleting the  elementary  school.  Table  VIF  shows  for  these  same  pupils 
and  the  same  schools,  the  per  cent  of  pupils  under  age,  normal  age  and 
over  age,  as  should  be  reported,  when  up  to  fourteen  and  a  half  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  elementary 
school.  Age-grade  Table  VII"  shows  for  the  same  pupils,  and  for  the 
same  schools,  the  per  cent,  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age  as  would 
be  reported  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  (Up  to  fifteen  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  elementary 
school,  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.) 


Pbb  Cbmt. 

Under 
Age 

Normal 
Age 

Over 
Age 

Table  VII — Shows  for  the  pupils  and  schools  in  question 
when  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age  are  correctly 
determined,  and  when  up  to  fifteen  is  taken  as  the  normal 
Age  to  complete  the  el'^'pentaTy  9ch'y>l 

17.86 

.  17.86 

11.31 

40.05 
21.81 
65.47 

42.09 

Table  VII'— Shows  for  the  same  pupils  and  the  same  schools, 
when  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age  are  correctly 
determined  and  when  up  to  fourteen  and  a  half  is  taken 
as  the  normal  age  to  complete  the  elementary  school . . . 

Table  VII" — Shows  for  these  same  pupils  and  these  same 
schools  as  would  be  reported  by  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  who  takes  up  to  fifteen  as  the  normal  age  to 
complete  the  elementary  school 

60.33 
23.22 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  by  using  the  age-grade  stand- 
ards for  "being  in  the  grades"  of  the  several  years,  and  by  making  his 
age-grade  reports  as  he  does,  records,  therefore,  in  view  of  Table  VII, 
6.55  per  cent,  fewer  pupils  under  age,  25.42  per  cent,  more  pupils  of 
normal  age,  and  18.87  per  cent  fewer  pupils  over  age  than  there  prob- 
ably are  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  in  view 
of  Table  VII",  he  reports  6.55  per  cent,  too  few  pupils  under  age,  43.66 
per  cent,  too  many  pupils  of  normal  age,  and  37.11  per  cent,  too  few 
pupils  over  age.  These  differences,  varying  according  to  whether  up  to 
fifteen  or  up  to  fourteen  and  a  half  is  accepted  as  the  upper  normal  age 
limit  for  completing  the  elementary  school,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
age-grade  reports  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1905 
to  19 II  inclusive. 
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m 

When  and  How  to  Make  Age-Grade  Reports 

Whether  or  not  a  pupil  is  under  age,  normal  age  or  over  age,  can 
only  be  accurately  determined,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  point  of  view 
either  of  the  normal  age  limits  for  entering  or  of  the  normal  age  limits 
for  completing  each  of  the  several  grades.  Accordingly,  age-grade  re- 
ports to  be  reliable  and  accurate  must  be  made  either  at  the  end  or  at 
the  beginning  of  a  school  term  or  school  year. 

I.  Age-Grade  Reports  Made  at  the  End  of  a  School  Term  or  Year. 
— The  laws  of  most  of  the  states,  including  the  State  of  New  York, 
require  superintendents  of  schools  to  make  an  annual  report  for  the 
official  school  year  to  the  State  Department  of  Education.  With  the 
recognition  of  their  significance,  over-age  tables  showing  the  ages  and 
grades  of  pupils — the  basis  of  age-grade  reports — have  been  included 
in  the  annual  report  required  of  superintendents  of  schools  by  the  educa- 
tional departments  of  several  states.  Owing,  at  least  partly,  to  the  state 
requirement  of  an  annual  report  for  the  official  school  year  on  the  ages 
and  grades  of  pupils,  superintendents  of  schools  make  age-grade  reports, 
as  a  rule,  at  the  end  of  the  year  only. 

When  age-grade  reports  are  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  report  for  the  official  school  year,  such  age-grade 
reports  are  based,  almost  always,  on  the  age  and  grade,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  of  each  and  every  diflFerent  pupil  that  has  been  on  the  register 
during  the  course  of  the  official  year,  of  any  one  of  the  several  schools 
of  the  system.^  Such  an  age-grade  report  gives,  therefore,  for  all  the 
different  pupils  that  have  been  on  the  register  during  the  official  year, 
the  number,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  under  age,  normal  age  or  over  age. 

Indeed,  the  primary  object  of  state  authorities  in  requiring  such  age- 
grade  reports  and  the  primary  object  of  superintendents  of  schools  in 
making  such  reports  is  to  gain  definite  information  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  pupils,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  the  total  or  net  register  for 
the  official  year,  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age,  to  the  end  that 
definite  data  may  be  at  hand  on  which  to  base  such  administrative 
policies  and  action  that  the  number  of  over-age  pupils  may  be  reduced 
during  the  succeeding  official  school  year. 

A  reliable  and  accurate  age-grade  report  for  the  official  school  year 
for  a  system  of  schools  having  annual  promotions,  involves : 

(i)  That  the  age-grade  report  be  made  for  each  of  the  several 
grades. 

(2)  That  the  age-grade  report  for  each  grade  be  based  on  the  total 
or  net  register  of  the  grade  for  the  official  school  year,  that  is,  be  based 
on  the  age  of  each  and  every  different  pupil  on  the  register  of  the 
grade  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  on  the  age  of  each  and  every  pupil — 
exclusive  of  pupils  transferred  or  promoted — who  has  been  on  the 

^Annual  Report  of  the  Schools  of  Cincinnati  for  1911,  p.  81. 
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register  of  the  grade  during  the  course  of  the  year,  but  who  has  dropped 
from  school  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  and  consequently  not 
on  the  register  of  the  grade  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

(3)  That  the  age-grade  report  be  made  after  promotion  and  non- 
promotion,  but  before  Sie  grades  and  classes  are  reorganized  for  the 
new  year,  that  is,  both  promoted  and  non-promoted  pupils  should  be 
reported  as  of  the  register  of  the  grade  in  which  they  have  been  during 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  official  year,  and  in  which  they  are  registered  at 
the  end  of  the  year  before  the  reorganization  of  the  grades  and  the 
classes  for  the  new  year. 

(4)  That  whether  promoted  pupils  are  under  age,  normal  age,  or 
over  age  be  determined  in  view  of  the  normal  age  limit  for  completing 
the  grade  in  which  they  have  been  registered  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
year  ending  and  hence  in  view  of  the  normal  age  limits  for  completing 
the  grade  from  which  they  are  to  be  advanced. 

(5)  That  whether  non-promoted  pupils  are  under  age,  normal  age 
or  over  age  be  determined  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  normal  age 
limits  for  completing  the  grade  they  last  finished.  Since  non-promoted 
pupils  are  for  all  practical  purposes  just  entering  the  grade  from  which 
they  have  failed  to  be  advanced,  whether  non-promoted  pupils  are  under 
age,  normal  age,  or  over  age  may  be  determined  practically  as  well  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  normal  age  limits  for  entering  the  grade  in 
which  they  have  been  registered  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year 
ending,  and  from  which  they  have  failed  to  be  promoted.^ 

(6)  That  all  pupils — exclusive  of  those  transferred  or  promoted, 
who  have  been  on  the  register  of  a  given  grade  some  time  during  the 
official  year,  but  who  have  dropped  from  school  either  temporarily  or 
permanently,  hence  are  not  on  the  register  of  the  grade  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  be  regarded  as  non-promoted  pupils.  Whether  such  pupils  are 
under  age,  normal  age,  or  over  age  is  then  determined  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  case  of  other  non-promoted  pupils.  [See  (5).]  The  age- 
grade  report  for  promoted,  for  non-promoted  pupils,  and  for  pupils  who 
have  dropped  from  school  either  temporarily  or  permanently  should  be 
made  separately  in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  per  cent,  of  under- 
age, normal  age  and  over-age  pupils,  among  promoted  and  non-promoted 
pupils  and  among  pupils  who  have  dropped  out.  f  hese  separate  reports 
should  then  be  combined  to  show  the  per  cent,  of  under  age,  normal  age 
and  over  age  for  the  grades  as  a  whole. 

The  foregoing  considerations  have  to  do,  as  stated,  with  the  making, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  an  age-grade  report  for  the  official  school 
year,  in  a  system  of  schools  having  annual  promotions.  In  a  system  of 
schools  having  semi-annual  promotions,  such  as  in  the  City  of  New  York, 

*The  probable  error  in  determining  non-promoted  pupils  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  age-grade  standards  for  entering  the  grade  in  which  they  have  been  registered 
during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  but  from  which  they  have  just  failed  to  be 
advanced,  is  only  .028  of  one  per  cent 
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it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  make  an  age-grade  report  for  the  official 
year  as  a  whole,  but  to  make  a  separate  age-grade  report  for  each  of 
the  official  terms.  If  this  is  done,  the  age-grade  report  for  the  official 
term  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  such  a  report  for  the  official  year. 
[See  (i)-(6).] 

If,  however,  in  a  system  of  schools  having  semi-annual  promotions 
it  is  deemed  desirable  to  make  an  age-grade  report  for  the  official  year 
as  a  whole,  the  age-grade  report  for  each  of  the  grades  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  ages  of  all  pupils  on  the  register  of  the  grade  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  ages  of  all  pupils,  exclusive  of 
those  transferred  or  promoted,  who  have  been  on  the  register  of  the 
grade  during  the  course  of  the  official  year,  but  who  have  dropped  from 
school  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  the  report  itself  is  made  in  the 
same  way  as  in  a  system  of  schools  having  annual  promotions.  [See 
(i)-(6).] 

2.  Age-Grade  Reports  Made  at  the  Beginning  of  the  School  Term 
or  Year. — In  contrast  to  age-grade  reports  made  at  the  end  of  a  term 
or  year  for  the  official  year,  the  primary  purpose  of  an  age-grade  report 
made  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  or  year  is  to  give  definite  knowledge 
of  the  number  of  pupils  actually  in  each  class  room  and  in  each  school 
of  the  system  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age,  to  the  end  that  this 
information  may  be  used  by  school  officials,  principals  and  teachers  in 
properly  classifying  pupils,  and  in  properly  adapting  the  materials  and 
methods  of  instruction  to  the  varying  abilities  and  needs  of  different 
groups  of  children.  In  a  word,  age-grade  reports  made  at  the  end  of  a 
term  or  year  shed  light  on  age-grade  conditions  in  the  system  as  a 
whole  and  supply  the  basis  of  general  administrative  policies,  such  as 
making  provision  for  special  classes  and  providing  different  courses  of 
instruction  for  over-age  pupils;  whereas,  age-grade  reports  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  or  year  place  at  the  disposal  of  school  officials, 
principals  and  teachers  information  which  enables  them  so  to  apply 
their  general  administrative  policies  that  the  best  interests  of  each  child 
are  conserved. 

An  age-grade  report  for  the  beginning  of  a  term  or  school  year  to 
be  most  helpful  to  principals  and  teachers  in  classifying  and  carrying  on 
the  instruction  of  pupHs  should  be  made  on  the  first  day  that  schools 
open  for  instruction,  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  Such  a  report 
should  include  all  pupils  who  were  in  the  particular  class  and  grade 
who  failed  of  promotion  and  all  pupils  who  were  promoted  to  the  par- 
ticular class  and  grade  when  the  schools  closed  for  instruction  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  term  or  year.  There  should  also  be  included  in 
such  a  report  all  pupils  who  enter  the  particular  classes  and  grades 
from  time  to  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  term.^    In  a  word,  an  age- 

*For  a  suggestive  method  of  tabulating  and  exhibiting  such  an  age-grade  report 
for  a  given  class,  see  card  prepared  by  Dr.  Horace  L.  Brittain  of  the  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research;  also  card  prepared  by  Dr.  Leonard  Ayrcs  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. 
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grade  report  for  the  beginning  of  a  term  to  be  most  helpful  should 
show  correctly  the  age-grade  condition  in  the  particular  class.  It  also 
follows  from  the  foregoing  discussions  that  such  an  age-grade  report 
to  be  reliable  and  accurate  must  be  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
normal  age  limits  for  entering  each  of  the  several  grades. 

Where  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  make  an  age-grade  report  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  for  the  system  as  a  whole,  sufficient  time,  after 
the  opening  of  the  schools  for  instruction,  must  be  permitted  to  elapse, 
at  least  one  or  two  weeks,  so  that  a  large  part,  if  not  all  of  the  pupils 
who  are  to  be  in  school,  are  actually  in  attendance.  Othefwise,  the 
report  will  give  but  a  partial  view  of  the  actual  existing  age-grade  con- 
ditions. 

3.  When  Age-Grade  Reports  Are  Made  by  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools. — The  annual  reports  of  the  City*  Superintendent  of  Schools 
are  for  the  official  year  beginning  August  ist,  and  ending  July  31st.  The 
age-grade  reports  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  appear 
in  his  annual  reports.  This  being  true,  it  would  be  expected  that  his 
age-grade  reports  would  be  for  the  official  year,  and  give,  by  official 
terms  or  for  the  official  year  as  a  whole,  the  number  of  pupils  of  the 
total  or  net  register  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age. 

While  this  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  an  examination  of  his  age-grade  reports  .reveals  the  fact 
that  they  are  neither  for  the  official  term,  nor  for  the  official  year  as  a 
whole.  Aside  from  the  method  employed  in  making  them,  the  age- 
grade  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  instead  of  being 
based  on  the  total  or  net  register  for  the  official  year,  as  should  be  done 
when  the  report  is  for  the  official  year  [See  (2),  p.  613],  are  based 
on  the  register  as  of  June  30th.  Thus  the  tens  of  thousands  ^  of 
pupils  who  have  been  on  the  register  during  the  course  of  the  official 
year,  but  who  have  dropped  from  school  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, are  entirely  ignored ;  instead  of  his  age-grade  reports  being  made 
after  pupils  are  promoted  and  non-promoted,  but  before  the  grades  are 
reorganized  for  the  new  year  [See  (3),  p.  614],  they  are  made  after 
the  grades  and  classes  are  organized  for  the  new  year,  hence,  pupils  are 
not  reported  from  the  grade  in  which  they  have  been  during  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  year  past,  but  from  the  grade  they. will  be  in  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year.^  In  consequence,  the  age-grade  reports  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  have  but  little  of  the  value  for  administrative 
purposes,  which  belongs  to  age-grade  reports  made  at  the  end  of  the 
year  for  the  official  year  as  a  whole. 

Notwithstanding  the  age-grade  reports  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  appear  in  his  annual  reports  and  for  this  reason  the 
inference  is  that  they  have  to  do  with  the  official  year  for  which  the 

*  See  Promotion,  Non-Promotion,  and  Part-Time,  pp.  106-108. 
'  See  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1905,  pp.  58  ff. ;  and 
for  191 1,  pp.  53  ff. 
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annual  report  is  made,  his  reports  have  certain  of  the  characteristics  of 
age-grade  reports  made  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term  or  year  for 
the  system  as  a  whole.  His  age-grade  reports,  however,  instead  of  being 
based  on  the  ages  and  grades  of  the  children  on  the  register  in  the 
new  year,  as  should  be  done  when  the  report  is  for  the  beginning  of 
the  new  term  or  year  (see  pp.  615-16),  are  based  on  the  ages  and  grades 
of  the  children  on  register  June  30th  after  promotion,  and  instead  of  his 
age-grade  reports  being  made  after  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  of  the 
pupils  who  will  be  in  school  during  the  new  term  or  year  are  actually  in 
attendance,  they  are  made  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  when  the 
schools  are  closed  for  instruction,  hence  no  account  is  taken  of  the  ages 
and  grades  of  the  army  of  pupils  who  will  enter  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  first  time  during  the  new  term  or  year. 
In  consequence,  the  age-grade  reports  of  the  City  Superinendent  of 
Schools  have  but  little  of  the  practical  worth  which  belongs  to  age- 
grade  reports  made  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term  or  year,  for  the 
system  as  a  whole,  or  of  a  current  age-grade  report  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  term,  for  a  particular  class  and  grade. 

The  age-grade  reports  made  annually  by  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  since  1904  have,  therefore,  neither  the  value  for  administrative 
purposes  belonging  to  age-grade  reports  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
the  official  year,  nor  the  practical  worth  belonging  to  such  reports  made 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  term  or  year,  for  neither  do  they  supply 
definite  information  on  the  age-grade  status  in  the  system  as  a  whole,  nor 
do  they  supply  definite  information  useful  to  principals  and  teachers  in 
the  classification  and  instruction  of  children. 


IV 

When  to  Take  the  Ages  of  PupUs 

If  the  school  term  or  the  school  year,  i.  e.,  the  period  during  which 
the  schools  are  open  for  instruction,  began  and  ended  on  the  same  date 
as  the  official  term  or  the  official  school  year,  there  would  be  no  question 
about  when  the  ages  of  children  should  be  taken  in  making  age-grade 
reports.  But  the  official  school  year  may  begin  August  ist,  whereas  the 
schools  may  not  be  open  for  instruction  until  September  ist;  the  schools 
may  close  for  instruction  June  30th,  whereas  the  end  of  the  official  school 
year  may  not  be  until  July  31st.  This  being  so,  confusion  has  arisen 
about  the  proper  time  to  take  the  ages  of  children  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  age-grade  reports.  In  consequence,  there  is  no  consensus  of 
opinion  on  when  the  ages  of  children  should  be  taken,  and  there  is  little 
uniformity  in  the  time  they  are  taken ;  the  time  often  varies  within  the 
same  system  of  schools  and  within  the  same  age-^rade  report.^ 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  City  of  Philadelphia 
for  191 1,  pp.  104  ff. 
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The  time  to  take  the  ages  of  pupils  depends  on  whether  the  age- 
grade  report  is  for  an  official  school  year  and  made  at  the  end  of  the 
year  or  is  for  the  beginning  of  an  official  school  year,  and  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

I.  Time  to  Take  Ages  When  the  Age-Grade  Report  is  Made  at 
the  End  of  the  Year,  and  for  the  Official  School  Year. — It  should  be 
obvious  that  when  an  age-grade  report  is  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  for  the  official  year  as  a  whole,  that  the  ages  of  the  children 
cannot  be  taken  as  of  the  date  of  their  first  enrollment  in  the  schools 
in  the  given  official  year.^  Because,  should  the  ages  of  the  pupils  taken 
in  this  way  be  used  as  the  basis  of  such  an  age-grade  report,  the  ages  of 
all  children  would  be  lower  from  one  to  eleven  months  than  the  actual 
ages  at  the  time  the  report  was  made.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
ages  of  children  cannot  be  taken  as  of  the  birthday  occurring  within  the 
official  school  year  for  which  the  age-grade  report  is  made.^  Because 
to  take  the  ages  of  children  in  this  way  would  be  to  use  as  the  basis  of 
the  age-grade  report  ages  lower  by  from  zero  to  twelve  months  than 
the  actual  ages  of  the  children.  Similarly,  and  for  a  like  reason,  it  is 
incorrect  to  take  the  ages  of  children  as  of  a  specific  date  during  the 
•course  of  the  official  school  year,  e.  g.,  December  8th.' 

When  an  age-grade  report  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the 
official  year  as  a  whole,  there  are  but  two  dates  for  taking  the  ages  of 
pupils  which  need  to  be  considered : 

(a)  The  date  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  schools  close  for 
instruction;  and  (b)  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  official  school  year. 

The  argument  for  taking  the  ages  of  children  as  of  the  date  of  the 
closing  of  the  schools  for  instruction  is  that  the  real  work  of  the  schools 
is  done  when  they  close  for  instruction,  hence  this  is  the  proper  date  on 
which  to  take  the  ages  of  children  in  judging  of  their  progress  through 
the  schools. 

The  arguments  for  taking  the  ages  of  children  as  of  the  date  of  the 
■close  of  the  official  school  year  are : 

( 1 )  The  question  of  taking  the  ages  of  children  as  of  the  date  of 
closing  of  the  schools  for  instruction  only  arises  when  this  date  does 
not  coincide  with  the  date  of  the  end  of  the  official  year.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  schools  close  for  instruction  about 
June  30th,  whereas  the  official  school  year  ends  July  31st. 

(2)  The  end  of  the  official  year  remains  the  same  from  year  to 
year,  whereas  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  instruction 
fluctuates ;  hence,  to  take  the  ages  of  the  children  as  of  the  date  of  the 
-close  of  the  official  year  gives  uniformity  to  the  time  of  taking  the  ages 

*See  Report  of  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago  for  191 1,  pp.  147  ff. 

"See  Directions  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  1910-11. 

•Strayer:  Age-grade  Census  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  p.  10;  Annual  Report  of 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  191 1,  pp. 
104  ff. 
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and  gives  a  corresponding  uniformity  to  the  age-grade  reports  made  on 
the  basis  thereof. 

(3)  The  primary  purpose  of  an  age-grade  report  made  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is  to  show  the  actual  age-grade  status,  at  the  end  of  the 
official  school  year,  of  all  the  different  pupils  who  have  been  in  the 
schools  during  the  course  of  the  official  year;  hence,  to  take  the  ages 
of  the  children  as  of  a  date  other  than  of  the  close  of  the  official  year 
is  to  give  the  age-grade  status  as  of  that  date  and  not  as  of  the  end  of 
the  official  year,  hence  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  object  of  such  an  age- 
grade  report. 

(4)  Finally,  the  normal  length  of  time  to  complete  each  of  the 
several  grades  is  fixed  and  must  necessarily  be  fixed,  in  school  systems 
having  semi-annual  promotions  on  the  basis  of  the  calendar  half-year 
(six  months),  and  in  school  systems  having  annual  promotions  on  the 
basis  of  the  calendar  year  (twelve  months).  (See  pp.  604-5.)  The 
normal  length  of  time  to  complete  a  grade  (either  six  calendar  months 
or  a  calendar  year),  together  with  the  accepted  normal  age  for  com- 
pleting the  elementary  school  and  the  legal  age  of  entrance,  serve  as 
the  basis  of  determining  the  normal  age  limits  for  entering  and  for 
completing  each  of  the  several  grades.  The  age-grade  standards,  in 
view  of  which  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age  are  judged,  are, 
therefore,  based  on  calendar  units  of  a  half  year  or  a  year. 

In  making  age-grade  reports,  to  take  the  ages  of  children  as  of  the 
date  of  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  instruction  at  the  end  of  the  mid- 
year, or  as  of  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  instruction  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  is  equivalent  to  making  the  actual  length  of  time  the 
schools  are  open  for  instruction  during  the  term,  or  during  the  school 
year,  the  normal  length  of  time  for  completing  each  of  the  several  grades, 
hence,  is  to  introduce  a  second,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  shorter  measure  of  the 
normal  length  of  time  for  completing  each  of  the  several  grades,  shorter 
by  from  one  to  two  months,  than  the  calendar  unit  of  time  employed  in 
fixing  the  normal  age  limits  for  entering  and  for  completing  each  of  the 
several  grades.  Or,  it  is  to  use  one  unit  of  measure — sl  short  one — in 
taking  the  ages  of  children,  and  a  second  unit  of  measure — b,  long  one — 
in  judging  of  whether  or  not  they  are  under  age,  normal  age,  or  over 
age.  The  result  of  which  is  to  report  too  high  the  number  of  pupils 
under  age  and  to  report  too  low  the  number  of  pupils  of  normal  age  and 
over  age.     (See  Tables  VIII  and  VIII',  pp.  621-22.) 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  when  an  age-grade  report  is  made  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  the  official  year,  the  ages  of  the  children  should  be 
taken  as  of  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  official  school  year. 

2.  Time  to  Take  Ages  When  an  Age-Grade  Report  is  Made  for  the 
Beginning  of  the  Year. — Confusion  about  when  to  take  the  ages  of  the 
children,  when  an  age-grade  report  is  made  for  the  beginning  of  the 
year  arises  (a)  from  the  fact  that  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
official  school  year  does  not  always  coincide  with  the  date  of  opening  the 
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schools  for  instruction,  and  (b)  from  the  fact  that  an  age-grade  report 
for  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  be  rehable  and  accurate,  must  be  made 
at  the  beginning  and  during  the  course  of  the  term,  or  some  time  after 
the  schools  are  opened  for  instruction.  There  are  four  possible  dates  on 
which  the  ages  of  the  children  may  be  taken  in  making  an  age-gfrade  re- 
port for  the  beginning  of  the  year;  (a)  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
official  school  year;  (b)  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  schools  for 
instruction;  (c)  the  date  on  which  the  child  enters  school,  and  (d)  the 
date  on  which  the  register  is  taken  for  the  report,  when  made  for  the 
system  as  a  whole. 

An  age-grade  report  lor  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  for  a  given 
class  and  gfrade  should  be  made  currently  as  children  enter  the  given 
class,  and  when  for  the  system  as  a  whole,  it  should  be  made  some  time 
after  the  opening  of  the  schools  for  instruction.  To  take  the  ages  of 
the  children  as  of  the  date  of  their  first  entrance  to  school  or  as  of  the 
date  the  register  is  taken  for  the  report  when  for  the  system  as  a  whole 
is,  as  a  rule,  to  record  ages  from  zero  to  one,  two  and  three  months 
older  than  if  the  ages  were  for  the  beginning  of  the  official  year.  In 
an  age-grade  report  for  the  beginning  of  a  school  term  or  year,  under 
age,  normal  age  and  over  age  are  determined  in  view  of  the  normal  age 
limits  fixed  for  entering  each  of  the  several  grades,  and  these  age  limits 
in  turn  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  official  year.  Hence,  to  take  the 
ages  of  the  children  as  of  a  date  later  than  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
official  school  year,  is  to  increase  the  reported  number  of  over-age  pupils. 
Ages  as  of  the  date  of  the  entrance  of  pupils  to  school  cannot  therefore 
be  used  in  a  report  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  a  given  class  and 
grade,  nor  can  the  ages  as  of  the  date  the  register  is  taken  be  used  for 
such  a  report  when  for  the  system  as  a  whole. 

The  remaining  possible  dates  for  taking  the  ages  in  making  such  an 
age-grade  report  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  or  year  are  (a)  the 
date  of  the  beginning  of  the  official  school  year,  and  (b)  the  date  of 
the  opening  of  the  schools  for  instruction.  The  respective  arguments 
for  using  each  of  these  dates  parallel  the  respective  arguments  given 
above  for  taking  the  ages  of  the  children,  in  making  an  age-gfrade 
report  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  of  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the  schools 
for  instruction,  and  for  taking  the  ages  as  of  the  date  of  the  end  of 
the  official  school  year.  Consequently,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the 
arguments  for  taking  the  ages  of  the  children,  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  an  age-grade  report,  for  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  of  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  schools  for  instruction,  or  to  repeat  those  for  taking 
the  ages  as  of  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  official  school  year. 

The  primary  purpose  of  an  age-grade  report  for  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  is.  as  we  have  seen  (see  p.  615),  to  supply  definite 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  classroom  and  in  each  school 
under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age.  In  view  of  this  purpose,  there  can 
be  but  one  time  for  taking  the  ages  of  children  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  such  a  report,  viz. :  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  official  school  year. 
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3.  When  Ages  Are  Taken  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
— The  ages  of  children  used  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
making  his  age-grade  report  for  the  elementary  schools  for  191 1,  were 
taken  as  of  June  28th,  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  in- 
struction.^ 

In  making  an  age-grade  report  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  use  as  the 
basis  thereof,  the  ages  of  children  as  of  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the 
schools  for  instruction  is,  as  we  have  seen  (see  p.  619),  to  use  a  short 
measure  of  the  time  to  complete  a  grade — the  length  of  time  the  schools 
are  open  for  instruction,  approximately  ten  months — and  to  use  a  long 
measure  of  the  time  to  complete  a  grade — twelve  months — when  judging 
whether  or  not  pupils  are  under  age,  normal  age  or  over  age.  The  effect 
is  the  same  as  when  goods  are  bought  on  long  measure  and  sold  on  short 
measure.  Hence,  for  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  take  the 
ages  of  children  as  of  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  instruc- 
tion and  to  use  these  ages  as  the  basis  of  his  age-grade  reports  is  for  him 
to  report  the  number  of  pupils  under  age  too  high  and  to  report  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  normal  age  and  over  age  too  low. 

Table  Vm— Shows  the  Number  and  the  Per  Cent,  of  Pupils  Under  Age, 
Normal  Age,  and  Over  Age,  When  an  Age-Grade  Report  is  Made,  as 
Made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  Since  1905,  With  the  Ages 
of  Pupils  as  of  June  30th. 
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Register 
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Promotion 

Age 

Under 
Age 

Age 

Normal 
Age 

Age 

Over 
Age 

1st  Year 

525 

17 

3.24 

476 

90.67 

32 

6.09 

2nd  Year 

904 

147 

16.26 

663 

73.34 

94 

10.40 

3rd  Year 

938 

122 

13.01 

662 

70.57 

154 

16.42 

4th  Year 

934 

106 

11.35 

603 

64.56 

225 

24.09 

6th  Year 

889 

73 

8.21 

549 

61.76 

267 

30.03 

6th  Year 

1,010 

102 

10.10 

561 

55.54  , 

347 

34.36 

7th  Year 

1,013 

108 

10.66 

578 

57.06 

327 

32.28 

«th  Year 

915 

131 

14.32 

575 

62.84 

209 

22.84 

Total 

7,128 

806 

11.31 

4,667 

65.47  1 

1,655 

23.22 

*  Elementary  School  Circular  No.  27,  1911-1912. 
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Table  Vm'— Shows  the  Number  and  the  Per  Cent,  of  Pupils  Under  Age, 
Normal  Age,  and  Over  Age,  When  an  Age-Grade  Report  is  Made  as 
Made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  Since  1905,  With  the  Excep- 
tion That  the  Ages  of  Pupils  are  as  of  July  31st. 
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l8t  Year 

525 

13 

2.48 

473 

90.09 

39 

7.43 

2nd  Year 

904 

97 

10.73 

699 

77.32 

108 

11.95 

3rd  Year 

938 

87 

9.28 

677 

72.17 

174 

18.56 

4th  Year 

934 

82 

8.78 

612 

65.52 

240 

25.70 

6th  Year 

889 

54 

6.07 

554 

62.32 

281 

31.61 

6th  Year 

1,010 

84 

8.32 

547 

54.16 

379 

37.62 

7th  Year 

1,013 

85 

8.39 

•      573 

56.57 

355 

35.04 

8th  Year 

915 

105 

11.47 

583 

63.72 

227 

24.81 

Total 

7,128 

607 

8.52 

4,718 

66.19 

1,803 

25.29 

Age-grade  Table  VIII  conforms  in  every  respect  to  the  age-grade  re- 
ports as  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  since  1905.  Age- 
grade  Table  VIIF  conforms  in  every  respect  to  the  age-grade  reports  as 
made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  since  1905,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  ages  of  the  pupils  are  as  of  July  31st,  the  close  of  the  official 
year.  In  consequence,  Tables  VIII  and  VIIF  show  the  effect  on  the  re- 
ported number  of  pupils  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age,  of  taking 
the  ages  of  pupils  as  of  June  30th,  the  usual  date  of  the  closing  of  the 
schools  for  instruction,  instead  of,  as  should  be  done,  when  the  age- 
grade  report  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  of  July  31st,  the  end  of 
the  official  school  year. 

Table  VIII  shows  for  the  five  schools  in  question,  that  of  the  pupils  on 
register  after  promotion  11. 31  per  cent,  were  under  age,  65.47  per  cent, 
were  of  normal  age  and  23.22  per  cent,  were  over  age.  Table  VIII' 
shows  for  the  same  schools  and  for  the  same  pupils  that  8.52  per  cent, 
were  under  age,  66.19  per  cent,  were  of  normal  age,  and  that  25.29  per 
cent,  were  over  age.  In  a  word,  the  City  Superintendents  of  Schools,  by 
taking  the  ages  of  pupils  as  of  June  28th  or  June  30th,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  able  to  report,  in  view  of  Tables  VIII  and  VIIF,  2.79  per  cent,  more 
pupils  under  age,  .72  of  i  per  cent,  less  pupils  of  normal  age,  and  2.07 
per  cent,  less  pupils  over  age,  than  he  would  probably  be  able  to  report 
were  the  ages  of  the  children  taken  as  they  should  be,  when  age-grade 
reports  are  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  viz. :  as  of  the  date  of  the  close 
of  the  official  school  year. 
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How  to  Take  the  Ages  of  Pupils 

But  little  less  confusion  exists  with  respect  to  how  to  take  the  ages 
of  pupils  than  exists  with  respect  to  when  to  take  their  ages. 

The  basis  of  determining  the  ages  of  children,  as  of  a  given  date, 
is  the  date  of  birth :  year,  month  and  day.  In  getting  the  date  of  birth 
— ^year,  month  and  day — great  care  should  be  exercised.  Under  no 
condition  should  the  teacher  ask  the  pupils  in  her  classroom  the  dates 
of  their  births  and  record  these  dates  in  her  register  to  be  used  later  m 
determining  the  ages  of  pupils.  The  date  of  birth — year,  month  and 
day — recorded  in  the  teacher's  register  should  in  all  cases  be  taken  from 
the  Pupil's  Record  Card. 

In  getting  the  date  of  birth — year,  month  and  day — for  the  Pupil's 
Record  Card,  the  parent  should  be  made  to  go  on  record,  and  in  all 
cases  of  doubt  documentary  evidence  should  be  demanded,  such,  for 
example,  as  birth  certificates.  To  repeat,  too  much  care  cannot  be  exer- 
cised in  getting  the  exact  date  of  birth,  and  this  should  be  acquired 
once  for  all  when  the  pupil  enters  school  for  the  first  time. 

With  the  date  of  birth — ^year,  month  and  day — as  the  basis,  the  age 
of  a  child  as  of  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  official  school  term  or 
school  year  can  be  readily  determined.  For  reasons  which  will  appear 
later,  the  ages  of  children  should  always  be  computed  in  terms  of  years, 
months  and  days,  thirty  days  being  counted  as  a  month.^ 

The  normal  age  limits  for  entering  and  for  completing  each  of  the 
several  grades  are  fixed,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  pp.  604-7),  in 
terms  of  years,  months  and  days.  For  example,  when  up  to  fifteen 
is  accepted  as  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the 
elementary  school,  the  normal  age  limits  for  completing  the  lA 
grade  are  from  6  years,  6  months  and  no  days  through  7  years,  5  months 
and  29  days  inclusive;  for  the  iB,  from  7  years  no  months  and  no  days 
through  7  years,  11  months  and  29  days  inclusive,  and  so  on.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  pupils  are  to  be  grouped  with  accuracy  on  the  basis  of 
age,  it  is  necessary  to  have  their  ages  in  years,  months  and  days.  When 
their  ages  are  so  taken,  it  is  possible  to  group  them  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy according  to  the  age  limits  fixed  for  entering  or  for  completing^ 
each  of  the  several  grades. 

^In  case  pupils  are  born  in  the  month  of  February,  28  days  should  be  counted  as 
a  month. 
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VI 
What  Children  to  Include  in  Age-Grade  Reports 

1.  The  Basis  of  the  Question. — A  decade  ago  the  elementary  school 
was  a  simple  institution,  ha^•ing  as  a  rule  one  organization,  one  course 
of  study,  and  one  general  classification  of  pupils.  The  present-day  ele- 
mentary school  is  a  complex  institution  comprising  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent schools,  each  having  its  own  organization,  its  own  course  of 
study  and  caring  for  a  distinct  class  of  pupils.  Within  the  present-day 
elementary  school  are  included:  (i)  Regular  classes,  to  which  normsJ 
children  are  assigned;  (2)  rapid  advancement  classes,  in  which  over- 
age pupils  may  do  three  terms  of  work  in  two  terms;  (3)  E.  Classes — 
classes  for  over-age  and  retarded  pupils;  (4)  C.  Classes — classes  for 
non-English  speaking  pupils;  (5)  D.  Classes — classes  for  over-age  and 
retarded  pupils  seeking  employment  certificates;  (6)  defective  speech 
classes — classes  for  children  having  speech  defects;  (7)  classes  for 
anamic  children;  (8)  classes  for  tubercular  children;  (9)  truant,  pro- 
bationary and  parental  schools;  (10)  classes  for  the  blind;  (11)  classes 
for  the  deaf;  (12)  classes  for  crippled  children;  (13)  ungraded  classes 
— classes  for  mentally  defective  children;  (14)  trade-schools  for  boys; 
(15)  trade-schools  for  girls,  and,  at  times,  still  other  classes  for  children 
having  special  needs  and  interests. 

In  view  of  the  diversified  activities  and  the  complex  organization  of 
the  present-day  elementary  school,  the  question  arises:  What  pupils 
should  be  included  in  an  age-grade  report  having  as  its  purpose  to  give, 
at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  official  school  term  or  year,  the 
number  of  under  age,  normal  age  and  over-age  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools? 

2.  The  Children  to  Include. — In  making  an  age-grade  report  in 
addition  to  having  fixed  normal  age  limits  for  entering  and  for  complet- 
ing each  of  the  grades  and  having  the  ages  of  the  children  as  of  the 
date  of  the  close  or  the  beginning  of  the  official  school  term  or  year,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  have  the  children  classified  either  as  to  completion  or 
as  to  entrance  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  grades.  Otherwise,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  or  not  pupils  are  under  age.  normal  age 
or  over  age.  Only  those  pupils,  therefore,  can  be  included  in  an  age- 
grade  report  for  the  elementary  schools  who  can  be  classified  as  having 
completed  or  as  entering  one  or  the  other  of  the  grades. 

In  classes  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf,  for  crippled  children,  for  men- 
tally defective,  for  annemic  and  tubercular  children,  and  in  trade  schools 
for  boys  and  for  girls,  the  grades  of  the  elementary  school  are.  as  a 
rule,  ignored.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  classify  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  children  in  such  classes  as  having  completed  or  as  entering 
one  or  the  other  of  the  grades,  and.  in  consequence,  it  is  impossible  to 
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include  the  children  of  such  classes  in  the  body  of  an  age-grade  report.^ 

In  rapid  advancement  classes,  in  E.  classes,  C.  classes,  D.  classes,  in 
defective  speech  classes,  in  truant,  parental  and  probationary  schools 
the  instruction  follows  more  or  less  along  the  lines  of  the  regular  ele- 
mentary school  course  of  study.  In  consequence,  it  is  possible  to  classify 
the  children  in  such  classes  with  more  or  less  accuracy  according  as 
they  have  completed  or  are  entering  one  or  the  other  of  the  grades. 
Hence,  the  children  in  such  classes  can  be  included. 

While  all  pupils,  except  those  in  ungraded  classes  for  physically  and 
mentally  defective  children,  and  probably  those  in  trade  schools  for  boys 
and  for  girls,^  should  be  included  in  an  age-grade  report  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  it  adds  both  to  the  clarity  and  to  the  value  of  such  a 
report,  if  a  separate  report  is  made  for  each  sex  and  for  each  distinct  class 
of  pupils ;  for  example,  a  separate  age-grade  report  for  pupils  in  regular 
classes,  for  those  in  rapid  advancement  classes,  for  those  in  E  classes  and 
so  on.  These  several  and  separate  age-grade  reports  are  then  combined 
to  show  the  total  number  of  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age  pupils 
in  the  elementary  schools,  exclusive  of  those  in  ungraded  classes  ^  for 
physically  and  mentally  defective  children  and  those  in  trade  schools.^ 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  purpose  of  an  age-grade  report  made  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  the  official  year,  such  an  age-grade  report  should 
include  not  only  all  pupils,  exclusive  of  those  transferred  or  promoted,  in 
the  foregoing  classes,  on  register  at  the  close  of  the  official  year,  but  all 
pupils  who  have  been  on  the  register  of  these  classes  for  a  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  official  year,  but  who  have  dropped  from  school  either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  that  is,  age-grade  reports  made  at  the  end  of 
the  year  for  the  official  year  should  be  based  on  the  total  or  net  register 
(see  pp.  613-15). 

Whereas,  when  an  age-grade  report  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  for  a  given  class  and  grade,  there  should  be  included  all  pupils  in 
the  foregoing  classes,  exclusive  of  those  transferred,  who  were  in  the 
given  class  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  previous  term  or  year,  and 
who  were  not  promoted,  and  all  pupils  promoted  to  the  given  class  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year;  there  should  also  be  included  all  pupils 
who  have  entered  the  given  class  for  the  first  time  during  the  given 
term ;  when  such  a  report  is  made  for  the  system  as  a  whole,  it  should 
be  based  on  the  total  or  net  register  for  such  classes  up  to  and  including 
the  day  on  which  the  register  is  taken  for  the  report. 

3.  Children  to  be  Included  in  Age-Grade  Reports  for  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York. — In  view  of  the  foregoing 
discussion,  there  should  be  included  in  a  complete  and  exact  age-grade 

*But  the  number  of  such  children  in  each  kind  of  special  class  and  the  ages  of 
such  children  should  be  reported  and  incorporated  in  an  age-grade  report  as  a  sepa- 
rate item.  In  case  such  pupils  can  be  classified  with  reasonable  accuracy  on  the  basis 
of  entrance  or  completion  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  several  regular  grades,  they 
should,  of  course,  be  included  in  the  body  of  the  ar^e-grade  report  under  the  heading 
of  the  respective  kind  of  special  class  to  which  they  belong. 

'For  a  good  example  of  such  separate  age-reports,  sec  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  191 1,  pp.  104  ff. 
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reports  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  both  when 
the  report  is  for  the  official  year,  and  when  the  report  is  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term  or  year,  at  least  the  pupils  in  the  following  classes  : 
(i)     In  the  regular  classes  of  each  of  the  several  grades; 

(2)  In  rapid  advancement  classes; 

(3)  In  E  classes; 

(4)  In  C  classes; 

(5)  In  D  classes; 

(6)  In  defective  speech  classes,  and 

(7)  In  truant,  parental,  and  probationary  schools. 

4.  Children  Included  in  Age-Grade  Reports  Made  for  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York. — In  making  his  age-grade 
reports  for  1904  and  for  1905,  there  were  included  by  the  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  all  the  different  children  on  register  June  30th,  but 
he  did  not  include  in  these  reports  all  the  different  children,  exclusive 
of  those  transferred  or  promoted,  who  were  on  the  register  during  the 
course  of  the  official  school  year.  While  there  were,  therefore,  included 
in  the  age-grade  reports  for  1904  and  for  1905,  children — a  few  hun- 
dred— who  should  have  been  excluded,  viz. :  pupils  in  classes  for  men- 
tally defective  children,^  there  were  omitted  from  these  reports  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  children  who  dropped  from  schools  temporarily  or  per- 
manently during  the  course  of  the  official  year,  and  who  were  not  on 
the  register  June  30th. 

In  his  Annual  Report  for  1905  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
announces  what  pupils  are  to  be  excluded  thereafter  from  his  age-grade 
reports,  viz. :  "pupils  in  special  classes  (classes  to  teach  English  to  im- 
migrant children)  and  ungraded  classes  (classes  for  defective  or  atypi- 
cal children)."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foregoing  children — ^a  total  of 
21 1 5 — were  not  only  excluded  from  his  age-grade  report  for  1906,  but 
there  were  also  excluded  some  17,544  pupils  on  register  in  the  newly 
formed  Special  D  and  E  classes.^  In  a  word,  the  age-grade  report 
of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1906  included  only  the  pupils 
on  the  register  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  schools  closed  for  in- 
struction, in  the  regular  classes  of  the  several  grades,^  and  this  is  true 
of  all  his  later  age-grade  reports.*  In  consequence,  the  age-grade  re- 
ports of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  since  1905,  are  not  age- 
grade  reports  for  the  elementary  schools  as  a  whole,  but  merely  age- 
grade  reports  for  the  regular  classes  of  the  several  grades,  and,  by 
reason  of  taking  no  account  whatever  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils 
who  drop  from  the  regular  classes  during  the  course  of  the  official  year, 
they  are  but  partial  and  incomplete  reports  even  for  the  pupils  in  the 
regular  classes. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1905,  p.  63. 
'Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1906,  pp.  $7'^- 
■  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1906,  p.  57. 
*See  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1907,  p.  58;  and  for 
19",  p.  54. 


Class  for  Anaemic  Children. 
{On  roof-playground,  Public  School  21,  Manhattan. 


Crippled  Children. 
Graduating  Class  in  Annex  to  Public  School  2,  Manhattan. 
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Table  IX — Shows  the  Ntimber  and  Per  Cent,  of  Pupils  Under  Age,  Normal 
Age,  and  Over  Age,  When  Up  to  Fifteen  is  Accepted  as  the  Upper  Normal 
Age  Limit  for  Completing  tiie  Elementary  School,  and  When  an  Age- 
Grade  Report  is  Correctly  Made,  in  a  S]rstem  of  Schools  Having  Semi- 
Annual  Promotions,  at  the  End  of  a  Term  for  the  Official  Term.^ 


Gbaobs 


Net  or 
Total 
Resister 
for  2nd 
Official 
Tenn  1911 


Undsb  Agb 


Number 

Under 

Ace 


Per  Cent. 

of 

Resuter 

Under 

Age 


NoBUAL  Aqb 


Number 

Normal 

Age 


Percent. 

of 

Register 

Normal 

Age 


OVBB  AOB 


Number 
Over 
Age 


Per  Cent. 

of 
Register 

Over 

Age 


lA. 
IB. 

2A. 
2B. 

3A. 
3B. 

4A. 
4B. 

6A. 
5B. 

6A. 
6B. 

7A. 
7B. 

8A. 
8B. 

Total. 


517 

487 

436 
624 

463 

488 

468 
498 

441 
557 

491 
466 

658 
588 

483 
388 


90 
95 

50 
74 

60 
70 

63 
46 

31 
72 

48 
61 

73 

82 

60 
76 


,17.41 
19.51 

11.47 
14.12 

12.96 
14.34 

13.46 
9.24 

7.03 
12.93 

9.78 
13.09 

11.09 
13.95 

12.42 
19.59 


315 
280 

235 
272 

203 
228 

166 
205 

146 
188 

131 
141 

172 
191 

157 
141 


60.93 
57.49 

53.90 
51.91 

43.84 
46.72 

35.47 
41.16 

33.11 
33.75 

26.68 
30.26 

26.14 
32.48 

32.51 
36.34 


7,953 


1,051 


13.22 


3,171 


39.87 


112 
112 

151 
178 

200 
190 

239 
247 

264 
297 

312 
264 

413 
315 

266 
171 


3,731 


21.66 
23.00 

34.63 
33.97 

43.20 
38.93 

51.07 
49.60 

59.86 
53.32 

63.54 
56.65 

62.77 
53.57 

55.07 
44.07 


46.91 


lA. 
IB. 

2A. 
2B. 


I  3A. 

W  4A. 

g  4B. 

^  5B. 


O 


6A. 
6B. 

7A. 

Total. 


6 
2 

5 
16 

20 
23 

40 
48 

77 
24 

23 
9 


2.08 

1.30 
8.33 

4.35 


2.50 
4.17 


4.17 
8.70 


296 


l.C 


2.03 


Grand  Total 


8,249 


1,056 


12.80 


3,177 


38.51 


6 
2 

5 
16 

20 
23 

39 
45 

76 
21 

20 
9 


285 


4,016 


100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

97.50 
93.75 

98.70 
87.50 

86.95 
100.00 

100.00 


96.28 


48.69 


'  See  note  i,  p.  598. 
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Table  IX' — Shows  the  Ntimber  and  Per  Cent,  of  Pupils  Under  Age,  Normal 
Age  and  Over  Age,  When  Up  to  Fourteen  and  a  Half  is  Accepted  as  the 
Upper  Normal  Age  Limit  for  Completing  the  Elementary  Sdiools,  and 
When  an  Age-Grade  Report  is  Correctly  Made,  in  a  System  of  Schools 
Having  Semi-Annual  Promotions,  at  the  End  of  a  Term  for  the  Official 
Term.^ 


Net  or 
Total 

for  2nd 

Official 

Term  1911 

Ukdbb  Aqb 

Normal  Aqb 

Otsb  Aqb 

Qbabw 

Number 

Under 

Age 

Percent. 

of 

Register 

Under 

Age 

Number 

Normal 

Age 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Register 

Normal 

Age 

Number 
Over 
Age 

Percent. 

of 
Re^ster 

Age 

lA 

IB 

517 

487 

90 
95 

17.41 
19.51 

199 
194 

38.49 
39.83 

228 
198 

44.10 
40.66 

2A 

2B 

436 
524 

50 
74 

11.47 
14.12 

133 
153 

30.50 
29.20 

253 
297 

58.03 
56.68 

3A 

a     3B 

463 

488 

60 
70 

12.96 
14.34 

120 
115 

25.92 
23.57 

283 
303 

61.12 
'    62.09 

9     4A 

3     4B 

468 
498 

63 
46 

13.46 
9.24 

92 
104 

19.66 
20.88 

313 
348 

66.88 
69.88 

9     5A 

t     5B 

441 
557 

31 
72 

7.03 
12.93 

80 
86 

18.14 
15.44 

330 
399 

74.83 
71.63 

( 

1     6A 

6B 

491 
466 

48 
61 

9.78 
13.09 

67 
50 

13.64 
10.73 

376 
355 

76.58 
76.18 

7A 

7B 

658 
588 

73 
82 

11.09 
13.95 

84 
83 

12.77 
14.11 

501 
423 

76.14 
71.94 

8A 

8B 

Total.. 

483 
388 

60 
76 

12.42 
19.59 

75 
64 

15.53 
16.49 

348 
248 

72.05 
63.92 

7,953 

1,051 

13.22 

1,699 

21.36 

5,203 

65.42 

lA 

IB 

6 
2 

6 
2 

100.00 
100.00 

2A 

2B 

5 
16 

5 
16 

100.00 
100.00 

S     3A 

%     3B 

20 
23 

20 
23 

V  100.00 
100.00 

H     *A 

1     6A 

Q     6B 

40 

48 

i 

■"2.68 

i 

''2;68 

40 
46 

100.00 
95.84 

77 
24 

1 
2 

1.30 
8.33 

i 

"4.17 

76 
21 

98.70 
87.50 

c 

6A...... 

6B 

23 
9 

1 

4.35 

1 

4.35 

21 
9 

91.30 
100.00 

7A 

Total.. 

3 

3 

100.00 

296 

5 

1.69 

3 

1.01 

288 

97.30 

Grand  Total 

8,249 

1,056 

12.80 

1,702 

20.63 

5,491 

66.67 

*  See  note,  p.  598. 
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Table  IX'^ — Shows  tiie  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Pupils  Under  Age,  Normal 
Age,  and  Over  Age,  When  an  Age-Grade  Report  is  Made  as  Age-Grade 
Reports  are  Made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.^ 


RegiBter 
as  of 

Unokb  Aqk 

NOBMAL  AgB 

Ovm  Aqb 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Gkadxb 

June  30 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

After 

Under 

RegiBter 

Normal 

Register 

Over 

Register 

Promotion 

Age 

Under 
Age 

Age 

Normal 
Age 

Age 

0v«r 
Age 

Ist  Year 

525 

17 

3.24 

476 

90.67 

32 

6.09 

2nd  Year 

904 

147 

16.26 

663 

73.34 

94 

10.40 

3rd  Year 

936 

122 

13.01 

662 

70.57 

154 

16.42 

4th  Year 

934 

106 

11.35 

603 

64.56 

225 

24.09 

5th  Year 

889 

73 

8.21 

549 

61.76 

267 

30.03 

6th  Year 

1,010 

102 

10.10 

561 

55.54 

347 

34.36 

7th  Year 

1,013 

108 

10.66 

578 

67.06 

327 

32.28 

8th  Year 

915 

131 

14.32 

575 

62.84 

209 

22.84 

Total 

7,128 

806 

11.31 

4,667 

65.47 

1,655 

23.22 

Age-grade  Table  IX  is  made  as  an  age-grade  table  should  probably 
be  made  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  if  up  to 
fifteen  is  accepted  as  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Age-grade  Table  IX'  is  made  as  an  age-grade  report 
should  probably  be  made  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  if  up  to  fourteen  and  a  half  is  accepted  as  the  upper  normal  age 
limit  for  completing  the  elementary  school.  Age-grade  Table  IX"  con- 
forms in  every  respect  to  the  age-grade  reports  as  made  by  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  since  1905.  Age-grade  Tables  IX,  IX'  and 
IX"  show,  therefore,  the  effect  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
making  his  age-grade  reports  as  he  does,  on  the  reported  number  of 
pupils  under  age,  normal  age  and  over  age. 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  by  limiting  his  age-grade  re- 
ports to  the  regular  classes  of  the  several  grades,  by  including  in  his 
reports  only  the  pupils  on  the  register  in  these  classes  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  by  making  his  age-grade  reports  as  he  does,  reports,  in  view 
of  Table  IX,  for  regular  classes,  1.91  per  cent,  fewer  pupils  under  age, 
25.60  per  cent,  more  pupils  of  normal  age  and  23.69  per  cent,  fewer 
pupils  over  age,  than  there  probably  are  in  the  regular  classes  of  the 
several  grades;  while,  if  his  reports  are  taken  as  age-grade  reports  for 
the  elementary  schools  as  a  whole,  he  reports,  in  view  of  Table  IX,  1.49 
per  cent,  fewer  under  age  pupils,  29.96  per  cent,  more  pupils  of  normal 
age,  and  25.47  per  cent,  fewer  pupils  over  age  than  there  probably  are 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Whereas,  in  view  of  Table  IX',  he  reports 
1. 9 1  per  cent,  fewer  pupils  under  age,  44.11  per  cent,  more  pupils  of 

*  See  note,  p.  59& 
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normal  age  and  42.20  per  cent,  fewer  pupils  over  age  than  there  prob- 
ably are  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  several  grades,  and  if  his  reports 
are  taken  as  age-grade  reports  for  the  elementary  schools  as  a  whole,  he 
reports  in  view  of  Table  IX'  1.49  per  cent,  fewer  pupils  under  age, 
44.84  per  cent,  more  pupils  of  normal  age  and  43.35  per  cent,  fewer 
pupils  over  age,  than  there  probably  are  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  city. 

Only  by  including  in  his  age-grade  report  the  children  that  he  does, 
and  by  making  his  age-grade  reports  as  he  does,  was  the  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  able  in  191 1  to  report  as  follows: 

"That  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  over-age  children  in  the  grades 
has  been  steady  and  progressive  since  1904,  when  I  first  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  to  this  over-age  problem,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Table  XXXII— Showing  the  Number  of  Over-Age  Children  in  the  Grades 

Since  1905 


Y»AB 

Number  of  Over- Ace  Pupils 

Per  Cent,  of  Whole  Number 

1905 

160,549 
150,600 
158,466 
161,373 
156,208 
146,326 
131,858 

32.0 

1906 

30.1 

1907 

30.4 

1908 

30.0 

1909 

28.4 

1910 

26.1 

1911 

23.3  "* 

It  is  possible  for  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  making  his 
age-grade  reports  as  he  does,  to  report  a  reduction  of  over-age  pupils 
"in  the  grades"  from  32  per  cent.^  in  1905  to  23.3  per  cent,  in  1911,  a 
reduction  of  8.78  per  cent.  But  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
failed  to  point  out  in  connection  with  "Table  XXXII"  that  the  per  cent 
of  over-age  pupils  "in  the  grades"  was  only  for  those  pupils  on  register 
"in  the  grades"  June  30th  when  the  schools  closed  for  instruction,  and 
that  no  account  whatever  had  been  taken  of  the  tens  on  tens  of  thousands 
of  pupils  who  had  been  "in  the  grades"  during  the  course  of  the  official 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  191 1,  p.  59. 

'It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  per  cent,  of  over-age  pupils  in  the 
regular  classes  of  the  grades  was  not  32  per  cent,  as  given  in  Table  XXXII,  but  that 
32  per  cent,  is  probably  the  per  cent,  of  over-age  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  as  a 
whole,  because  in  this  age-grade  report  pupils  in  certain  special  classes  were  mcluded. 
See  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1904,  p.  43. 
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year,  but  who  had  dropped  from  school  temporarily  or  permanently.*  He 
failed  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pupils  taken  from  the 
regular  classes  of  the  several  grades  and  put  into  special  C,  D,  and  E 
classes  had  increased  from  a  few  hundred  in  1905  to  28,838  in  191 1.* 
Naturally,  when  tens  on  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils — ^all  presumably  over 
age — are  taken  from  the  regular  classes  in  the  grades  and  entirely  ig- 
nored in  an  age-grade  report,  the  per  cent,  of  over  age  in  the  grades  is 
reduced.  By  the  same  mechanical  methods  the  per  cent,  of  over-age 
pupils  in  the  grades  could  be  reduced  to  zero. 

Until  an  exact  and  complete  age-grade  report  is  made  no  one  will 
know  what  the  actual  age-grade  conditions  are  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  city ;  until  such  a  report  is  made,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  whether 
the  schools  are  efficiently  or  inefficiently  administered,  to  judge  whether 
or  not  the  materials  and  methods  of  instruction  are  adapted  to  the  vary- 
ing abilities  and  needs  of  different  groups  of  children,  or  to  determine 
the  number  of  pupils  for  whom  special  classes  should  be  provided.  This 
much,  however,  is  clear,  the  age-grade  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  are  not  only  incomplete  and  inexact  for  the  grades,  but  shed 
little  light  on  the  age-grade  conditions  in  the  elementary  schools  as  a 
whole. 


vn 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  foregoing  discussion  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
I.     Conclusions. — (i)  Over  age  has  social,  educational,  and  finan- 
cial significance,  because: 

(a)  Over-age  children  tend  to  fail  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schools,  just  to  the  extent  that  they  fall  behind  their  grade 
for  their  age. 

(b)  Over-age  children,  by  tens  on  tens  of  thousands,  falling  be- 
hind the  grade  for  their  age,  enter  practical  pursnits  with  only  a  sixth 
or  seventh  grade  education. 

(c)  To  provide  special  classes  for  the  instruction  of  over-age 
pupils  as  is  now  done,  increases  the  cost  of  instructing  such  pupils,  and 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  over-age  pupils  in  a  system  of  schools 
increases  the  number  of  classrooms,  and,  hence,  the  number  of  build- 
ings needed  to  care  for  a  given  school  population. 

(2)  Age-grade  standards  for  "being  in  the  grade"  are  a  wrong 
basis  for  age-grade  reports,  because: 

*  30^995  pupils  dropped  temporarily  or  permanently  from  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  city  during  the  course  of  the  February-June  term  of  191 1.  See  Report  on 
Promotion,  Non-Promotion,  and  Part-Time,  p.  108. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  191 1,  p.  55. 
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(a)  A  child  is  not  under  age,  normal  age,  or  over  age  by  reason 
of  being  of  a  certain  age  and  by  reason  of  "being  in  a  certain  grade." 
A  child  is  under  age,  normal  age,  or  over  age  in  view  of  the  task  in 
hand,  viz. :  completing  the  entire  elementary  school  course  of  study  by 
a  given  age. 

(b)  To  make  age-grade  reports  on  the  basis  of  age-grade  stand- 
ards for  "being  in  the  grade"  is  to  decrease  decidedly  the  reported  num- 
ber of  over-age  children. 

(3)  Whether  or  not  a  child  is  undfer  age,  normal  age,  or  over  ag-e, 
can  be  determined  exactly  only  in  view  of  the  normal  age  limits  fixed 
for  entering,  and  for  completing  each  of  the  several  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

(4)  The  age-grade  standards  for  entering  and  for  completing  each 
of  the  several  grades  of  the  elementary  school  will  differ  according  to 
whether  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age  or  up  to  fourteen  and  a  half  years  of 
age  is  accepted  as  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

(5)  Age-grade  reports  are  most  reliable  and  exact  when  made  on 
the  basis  of  age-grade  standards  for  entering  and  for  completing  each 
of  the  several  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  and  when  these  age- 
grade  standards  are  determined  in  view  of  up  to  fourteen  years  and  a 
half  as  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  elementary  school. 

(6)  Age-grade  reports  to  be  valuable  as  a  means  of  guidance  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  to  administrative  officers  should  be  fnade  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  the  official  school  year  as  a  whole.  Age-grade  re- 
ports to  be  valuable  to  principals  and  teachers  in  the  proper  classification 
and  instruction  of  pupils  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term  or  year. 

(7)  When  an  age-grade  report  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
the  official  year  as  a  whole,  the  ages  of  the  children  should  be  taken  as 
of  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  official  school  year.  When  an  age-grade 
report  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  or  year,  the  ages  of 
the  children  should  be  taken  as  of  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
official  school  year.     - 

(8)  In  making  age-grade  reports  the  ages  of  the  children  should  be 
based  on  the  date  of  birth — year,  month  and  day — and  taken  in  terms 
of  years,  months  and  days. 

(9)  There  should  be  included  in  an  age-grade  report  for  the  ele- 
mentary school,  all  children  who  can  be  classified  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy as  having  completed  or  as  entering  one  or  the  other  of  the 
several  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  The  only  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  who  probably  cannot  be  included  in  such  a  report  are 
those  in  ungraded  classes  for  physically  and  mentally  defective  pupils 
and  those  in  trade-schools. 

(10)  Age-grade  reports,  whether  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for 
the  official  year,  or  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for  a  given  class 
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of  a  given  grade,  or  for  the  system  as  a  whole,  should  be  based  on  the 
total  or  net  register. 

(11)  The  age-grade  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York  are  of  but  little  value  for  purposes  oi  in- 
formation, administration  and  instruction,  because : 

(a)  His  age-grade  reports  are  based  on  age-grade  standards  for 
"being  in  the  grade." 

(b)  His  age-grade  reports  are  made  for  the  grades  of  the  several 
years  instead  of  for  each  of  the  several  grades,  and  after  the  grades  and 
classes  are  reorganized  for  the  new  year. 

(c)  Up  to  fifteen,  instead  of  up  to  fourteen  years  and  a  half  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  upper  normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  elementary 
school. 

(d)  His  age-grade  reports  have  neither  the  value  belonging  to  age- 
grade  reports  for  the  official  school  year,  nor  the  worth  belonging  to 
such  reports  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for  neither  do  they 
supply  definite  information  on  the  age-grade  status  in  the  system  as  a 
whole,  nor  do  they  supply  information  useful  to  principals  and  teachers 
in  the  classification  and  instruction  of  children. 

(e)  The  ages  of  the  children  used  in  his  age-grade  reports  are  as 
of  the  date  the  schools  are  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  instruction, 
instead  of  as  of  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  official  year. 

(f)  His  age-grade  reports  have  to  do  only  with  the  children  on 
register  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  grades,  hence 
are  not  age-grade  reports  for  the  elementary  schools  as  a  whole,  but  for 
the  regular  classes  of  the  grades  only.  By  reason  of  taking  no  account 
whatever  of  the  tens  on  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils  who  drop  from 
the  regular  classes  during  the  course  of  the  official  year,  they  are  partial 
and  incomplete  reports  even  for  the  pupils  in  the  regular  classes.  By 
reason  of  the  City  Superintendent  taking  tens  on  tens  of  thousands  of 
pupils  from  the  regular  classes  of  the  grades,  and  putting  them  in  spe- 
cial classes,  and  by  reason  of  ignoring  these  pupils,  all  of  whom  are 
presumably  over  age,  his  age-grade  reports  shed  little  light  on  the  age- 
grade  conditions  in  the  elementary  schools  as  a  whole.  Hence,  the  age- 
grade  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  are  incomplete  and 
inexact  both  for  the  grades  and  for  the  elementary  schools  as  a  whole. 

2.  Recommendations. — In  view  of  the  foregoing  conclusions  we 
recommend : 

(i)  That  the  methods  employed  by  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  making  age-grade  reports  be  abandoned. 

(2)  That  an  age-grade  report  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
the  official  school  year  as  a  whole,  to  supply  the  Board  of  Education 
and  its  administrative  officers  with  the  basic  information  needed  for 
their  guidance. 

(3)  That  an  age-grade  report  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  supply  principals  and  teachers  with  the  facts  upon  which  they 
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may  rely  in  making  classification  and  in  carrying  on  the  instruction  of 
pupils;  that  these  reports  be  for  the  several  classes  of  each  school  and 
for  each,  school,  but  not  for  the  system  as  a  whole. 

(4)  That  up  to  fourteen  years  and  a  half  be  accepted  as  the  upper 
normal  age  limit  for  completing  the  elementary  school. 

(5)  That  age-grade  reports  be  made  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  report. 

(6)  We  would  also  recommend : 

(a)  That  data  be  collected  at  once  by  the  Board  of  Education 
on  the  ages  and  grades  of  children;  that  complete  and  exact  informa- 
tion may  be  had  with  respect  to  the  age-grade  condition  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  City; 

(b)  That  data  be  collected  at  once  on  the  causes  of  over  age  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and 

(c)  That  an  immediate  investigation  be  made  of  to  what  extent 
pupils  now  in  special  classes  are  classified  and  are  instructed  in  view  of 
the  causes  of  their  being  over  age. 
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SECTION  I— THE  REPORT  IN  BRIEF 

Assignment 

A — To  investigate  the  progress  of  public  school  construction  from  the 
selection  of  site  to  completion  or  present  date  and  to  locate 
avoidable  delays  therein. 

B — ^To  offer  constructive  recommendations  so  as  to  improve  conditions 
and  facilitate  Kew  York  public  school  construction* 

Findings 


I — ^The  selection  of  public  school  sites  is  not  founded  upon  a  scientific 
basis.  The  location  of  a  site  is  determined  by  local  request  and 
speculation,  rather  than  by  scientific  census  calculations  assisted 
by  local  surveys. 

2 — ^There  is  unnecessary  loss  of  time  in  departmental  approval  of  work 
not  pertaining  to  that  department. 

3 — Time  is  lost  in  design,  in  approval  of  contract  and  in  construction 
because  the  general  construction,  heating,  ventilating,  plumbing, 
drainage,  electrical  and  furniture  plans  and  specifications  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  City  Departments  separately  through  long 
intervals  of  time  instead  of  simultaneously.    (See  Chart  No.  2.) 

4 — ^Much  time  and  financial  loss  is  occasioned  by  the  too  frequent  use 
of  new  designs  for  school  buildings. 

5 — ^Time  is  lost  in  "useless  formalities"  throughout  the  City  Depart- 
ments, due  to  lack  of  proper  and  definite  information  as  to  the 
requirements  of  that  department 
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6— There  are  resultant  delays  and  loss  of  efficiency  because  of  unscien- 
tific mechanical  designs.  (See  former  report  on  Condition  and 
Efficiency  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Pages  17-19.) 

7 — ^There  are  delays  in  construction,  the  best  grade  of  work  is  not 
secured  and  financial  losses  to  the  City  are  caused  by  the  sippar- 
ent  necessity  of  selecting  the  lowest  bidder  practically  regSLTiiless 
of  experience  or  integrity. 

8 — Extra  school  building  construction,  expense  and  delays  are  caused 
by  lack  of  economy  in  use  of  present  buildings.  (See  Chart 
No.  4.) 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  have  full 
power  to  deal  with  its  work  in  an  effective  business-like  manner ;  yet 
up  to  the  present  time,  as  shown  herein  and  in  former  report  on  **Con- 
dition  and  Efficiency  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York," 
it  has  not  proven,  itself  competent  to  exercise  even  such  powers  luire- 
viewed  by  other  City  Departments. 

It  is,  and  has  been,  entirely  within  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation alone,  to  eliminate  items  Nos.  i,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  8,  and  thereby 
secure  far  better  results  with  less  expense  to  the  City  than  has  obtained 
up^  to  the  present  time. 


Constructive  Suggestions  and  Recommendations 

I — Select  sites  for  new  schools  upon  data  obtained  from  accurate 
census  calculations  and  local  surveys.  There  is  at  present  a  Permanent 
Census  Bureau  whose  records  should  show  at  all  times  the  most  desir- 
able locations  for  school  buildings,  based  upon  present  and  prospective 
school  population,  as  well  as  existing  and  future  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  purchase  sites  and  build  schools 
only  upon  such  information.  This  information  should  be  of  such  char- 
acter that  the  school  seating  requirements  would  be  known  at  least 
two  years  in  advance. 

2 — ^There  should  be  established  by  changes  in  Charter  if  necessary, 
a  staff  in  the  Efficiency  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment whose  duties  shall  be  to  pass  upon  the  mechanical  and  archi- 
tectural adequacy  of  all  building  plans  of  all  departments  of  the  City. 
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The  effect  of  this  staff  would  be  to  insure  economy,  efficiency  and  ade- 
quacy in  all  power  plants  and  buildings  constructed  by  the  City's  money. 

3 — ^The  Board  of  Education  should  design  and  submit  for  approval 
all  plans  of  any  one  school  in  one  unit.  That  is,  general  construction, 
heating  and  ventilating,  and  electrical  plans  should  be  designed  in  core- 
lation  and  submitted  for  approval  together,  in  order  that  those  whose 
duties  are  to  so  approve  will  be  enabled  to  consider  the  building  as  a 
whole,  and,  further,  in  order  that  during  construction  and  during  ulti- 
mate operation  the  best  and  most  economical  results  will  be  obtained. 
(See  Chart  No.  2.) 

4 — The  Board  of  Education  should  complete  its  partial  standards 
of  school  buildings  and  eyolve  an  absolutely  standard  set  of  school 
building  designs  for  elementary  schools.  (See  Plates  A,  B,  and  C.) 
These  standards  should  be  of  sufficient  variety  to  conform  to  the  archi- 
tectural requirements  of  the  locality  and  to  render  the  ultimate  New 
York  public  schools  as  perfect  in  mechanical,  educational,  and  archi- 
tectural details  as  modem  knowledge  renders  possible. 

5 — Much  time  lost  in  "useless  formalities"  and  unnecessary  work 
in  approval  of  plans  by  City  departments,  foreign  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, can  be  eliminated  by  the  adoption  of  recommendations  3  and  4. 
It  is  recommended  that  all  City  departments,  wherein  approval  of  plans 
of  other  departments  is  required,  should  issue  a  complete  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  clearly  outlining  the  requirements  of  such  department.* 

6 — The  Board  of  Education  should  retain  as  an  adjunct  to  its  de- 
signing force,  and  as  a  necessity  contingent  upon  the  establishment  of 
a  perfect  and  standard  school  design,  an  engineer  of  as  well-established 
ability  as  its  architect,  whose  duties  should  be  to  assume  full  and  respon- 
sible charge  of  the  mechanical  design  of  school  buildings  and  mainte- 
nance of  same. 

"Mechanical  design"  is  a  well-defined  and  distinct  division  of  build- 
ing construction,  and  of  far  greater  importance  to  taxpayers  than  the 
architectural  design,  as  it  more  directly  influences  operating  cost.** 

7 — ^There  should  be  established  and  incorporated  in  the  City  char- 
ter a  Board  of  Censorship  for  Contractors,  the  duties  of  which  should 
be  to  make  public  and  maintain  a  list  of  contractors  whose  intelligence, 
experience,  integrity,  and  financial  ability  shall  render  them  eligible  for 
City  work. 

No  contract  performed  with  the  City  finances  should  be  exempt 
from  this  censorship. 

8 — ^It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Education  give  serious 
consideration  to  a  plan  for  using  for  educational  purposes  the  present 
elementary  school  buildings  to  their  utmost  capacity,  including  the  con- 

♦Municipal  Art  Commission  should  be  exempt  from  this  ruling. 
**See  Report  on  Condition  and  Efficiency  of  School  Buildings  of  New  York, 
pages  17-19. 
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stant  use  of  auditoriums.  Present  unused  spaces,  or  spaces  occupied 
by  useless  or  improperly  placed  machinery  should  be  used  for  educational 
purposes.  The  schools  should  be  used  in  regular  sessions  the  year 
around  (see  Chart  No.  4  for  possible  calendar),  and  thus  impose  upon 
the  buildings  that  which  is  known  in  engineering  as  an  increased  "load 
factor." 

Any  one  class  should  attend  school  in  regular  session,  three  terms 
per  year,  the  fourth  being  for  vacation  period.  The  selection  of  terms 
by  the  pupils  or  their  parents  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
school  principal,  but  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  superintend- 
ing official.  ("Children  and  teachers  need  vacations,  the  buildings  are 
better  off  without") 

Conclusions 

Estimated  savings  in  time  by  adoption  of  recommendations  Nos.    i 
to  7  inc From  2  to  8  years  per  school  buildings 

Estimated  financial  saving  by  adoption  of  recommendations  Nos.  i  to^ 
7  inc $1,200,000  per  year 

(See  detailed  report  for  method  of  estimation.) 

The  above  recommendations  can  all  be  put  into  effect  immediately, 
and  the  great  savings  estimated  herein  obtained  without  cost  to  the 
City.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  simply  reorganizing  the  present 
force  and  rearranging  the  present  conditions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  G.  Armstrong, 

Francis  J.  Armstrong, 

Consulting  Engineers. 
May  21,  1913. 
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CHART  II 


Public  School  No.  6i — Manhattan 


In  every  action  of  a  City  department  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
"red-tape."  This  represents  a  large  percentage  of  the  time  required 
for  approval.  If  several  sets  of  plans  dealing  with  the  same  building 
are  separately  submitted  for  approval,  this  "red-tape"  period  is  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  sets  of  plans. 

All  plans  submitted  together  would  take  practically  the  same  time 
for  approval  as  any  one  set  separately.  Therefore,  time  spent  on  other 
plans  after  completion  of  general  construction  is  a  loss  to  the  City  and 
chargeable  to  the  designers. 

Pyramid  No.  i  illustrates  time  spent  on  heating  and  ventilating  plans 
by  the  various  departments  after  the  general  construction  plans  were 
completed. 

Pyramid  No.  2  illustrates  time  spent  on  electrical  plans  by  the  various 
departments  after  the  completion  of  heating  and  ventilating  plans. 

The  total  time  to  completion  after  that  of  the  previous  plans  is 
chargeable  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  is  represented  in  both  cases 
by  the  pyramid  enclosure. 
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A— Dept.  of  W.  S.  G.  &  E.,  46  days. 
B — Time  allotted  for  printing,  20  days. 
C-r-Dept.  of  Finance,  ii  days. 
D— Total. 

5\ 


S  Dontte  -  16 


I 


r 


L5SI 


V-B 


I — Department  of  Finance,  5  days. 

2 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  7  days. 

3 — Time  allotted  for  printing,  20  days. 

4— Total. 

(See  Recommendation  No.  3.) 
Reparijm  New  York  Public  Schools^  No.  4,    Charles  G,  Armstrong  Bf  Son. — May  21, 1913. 
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CHART  III 

Average  Comparison  of  the  Time  Intervals  in  Various  Steps  of 

Site  Selection,  Preparation  and  Approval  of  Plans  and 

Specifications  for  the  Twenty  Schools 

Considered  in  this  Report 
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The  above  drawmgs  illustrate  several  instanopn  in  which  standard  schools  of  equal  or 
greater  capacity  could  have  been  constructed  upon  the  same  plots  allotted  to  the  various 
schools. 

Full  lines  indicate  present  school  and  size  of  plot. 

Dotted  lines  indicate  a  possible  standard  of  17,500  square  feet  of  ground  area. 

See  "  STANDARD  SCHOOLS  "—Section  II  of  this  report. 

CommiUee  an  School  Inquiry,  Report  No.  4,  Chas.  J.  Armstrong  Bf  Son. 
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THE  ABOVE  DIAGRAM  INDICATES  THE  NARROW  MARGIN 
BY  WHICH  STANDARD  SCHOOLS  WERE  AVOIDED. 

Full  lines  indicate  Public  School  No.  40— Queens. 
Dotted  lines  indicate  Public  Schod  No.  92— Queens. 
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SECTION  n— THE  REPORT  IN  DETAIL 

Assignment 

Public  school  buildings  in  New  York  City  require  from  50  to  400  per 
cent,  more  time  for  construction  than  buildings  presenting  equal  natural 
difficulties  but  privately  owned  and  constructed. 

The  fact  has  been  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment as  one  of  the  deficiencies  in  our  public  school  system.  This 
Board  requested  the  compilation  of  this  report  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
why  this  deplorable  condition  exists,  where  the  delays  occur,  and  to 
suggest  remedies  in  cases  of  avoidable  delays. 

Difficulties  Encountered 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  the  preparation  of  the 
data  presented  herein  was  the  opposition  from  the  most  unexpected 
quarters.  The  departments  from  which  the  most  willing  assistance  was 
anticipated  presented  opposition  akin  to  antagonism.  In  the  case  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  we  were  informed  that,  while  many  causes  of 
delays  in  school  construction  could  be  shown  by  that  department  if  the 
officials  cared  so  to  do,  they  had  decided  to  submit  only  such  informa- 
tion as  was  specifically  asked  for  and  not  to  assist  in  any  way. 

In  other  departments,  although  information  was  not  refused,  it 
was  given  only  after  much  parley  and  delay. 

In  one  department,  although  informed  by  correspondence  that  their 
records  were  at  our  disposal,  yet  access  to  same  was  refused  by  the 
minor  subordinates  in  the  office.  The  answers  to  requests  for  corrob- 
oration of  certain  dates  were  delayed  nearly  fifty  days,  and  were  then 
only  obtained  after  heated  correspondence. 

Another  difficulty  experienced  was  the  apparent  lack  of  accurate 
knowledge  within  the  Department  of  Education  as  to  facts  desired. 

The  only  available  book  in  the  Architectural  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Education  containing  facts  as  to  dates  drawings  were  sub- 
mitted or  commenced  was  the  personal  note-book  of  one  of  the  officials. 

All  data  obtained  from  this  Department  had  to  be  checked  by  the 
records  of  the  other  Departments  and  altered  in  many  cases,  as  shown 
hereinafter.  Apparently  there  were  no  books  or  records  available  in 
the  Department  of  Education  which  contained  accurate  information  on 
the  time  taken  by  the  various  necessary  steps  in  school  building  con- 
struction. 
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Another  interesting  item,  but  one  of  minor  importance,  was  the 
disclosure  of  the  following  condition: 

Several  contractors  who  had  constructed  schools  were  interviewed 
and  asked  where  unnecessary  delays  existed  and  what  were  their  causes. 

Invariably  the  answers  given  were  that  they  were  afraid  to  give 
any  information  on  the  subject,  although  plenty  such  data  existed  in 
their  files.  They  dared  not  give  facts  to  the  discredit  of  any  City  De- 
partment for  fear  of  persecution  from  that  Department  in  future  work. 

Method  of  Investigation 

Twenty  schools  were  selected  as  representative  examples — ^most  of 
them  being  of  recent  construction  or  design. 

The  correspondence  and  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  also  that  of  the  Board  of  Education,  were  examined  for 
facts  regarding  selection  and  purchase  of  sites. 

The  Architectural  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  asked 
by  letter  on  July  31,  1912,  for  information  concerning  the  progress  of 
conception,  design,  and  erection  of  the  schools  under  construction  on 
that  date.  This  letter  and  its  reply,  dated  August  8th,  19 12,  are  con- 
tained herein  and  presented  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  met 
with.     (See  exhibits  "G"  and  "H.") 

Letters  were  exchanged  August  12,  13,  16,  and  19th,  1912,  on  which 
dates  information  was  promised  as  soon  as  "possible."  The  data  in 
question  was  thereafter  duly  received  in  the  form  of  blue  prints  dated 
August  3,  191 2,  a  copy  of  which  is  included  herein  (see  Charts  5,  6, 
and  7).  The  dates  contained  in  these  prints  were  checked  through  other 
channels  and  found  to  be  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  facts.  A 
second  set  of  prints  were  compiled  under  date  of  October  9,  1912,  of 
which  only  the  changes  from  the  original  are  copied  in  this  report  (see 
Charts  8,  9,  and  10).  These  later  prints,  although  supposedly  correct, 
required  a  change  of  26  days  in  one  date  in  less  than  5  minutes  after 
being  received. 

To  the  Department  of  Finance  on  October  7,  19 12,  and  the  other 
City  Departments  on  October  14,  19 12,  were  sent  a  list  of  dates 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Education  as  pertaining  to  that  indi- 
vidual Department  with  a  letter  asking  for  confirmation  of,  or  excep- 
tions to,  the  dates  submitted.  Illustrative  letters  and  replies  from  each 
Department  are  appended  to  this  report  (see  Exhibits  A-D  inc.). 

Many  changes  were  necessitated  in  the  dates  first  received  and  the 
final  corrected  lists  are  shown  in  the  individual  details  of  each  school 
included  hereinafter. 

Many  discrepancies  between  the  original  and  corrected  dates  are  of 
a  few  days  which  might  intervene  betw^een  the  sending  and  receipt  of 
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plans  or  letters,  and  some  others  are  misunderstandings  as  to  responsi- 
bility. 

Investigation  for  Procedure  of  Site  Selections  and  Acquisitions 

The  formal  procedure  usually  followed  in  the  selection  and  purchase 
of  sites  for  new  schools  is  as  follows: 

I — The  local  school  board,  district  superintendents,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  principals,  or  citizens  initiate  the  request  for 
a  school  at  a  certain  location. 

These  may  or  may  not  be  public-spirited  requests,  the  chances 
are  much  in  favor  of  their  being  of  personal  rather  than  public 
interest. 

The  Board  of  Education 

2 — (a)  The  request  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Sites,  whose  duty 
is  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  case  and  recommend  a 
suitable  site  in  the  locality. 

(b)  The  report  of  the  Sites  Committee  is  often  referred  to  the  Com- 

mittee on  Buildings. 

(c)  The  Committee  on  Buildings  often  receives  reports  from  the 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Associates. 

(d)  The  preliminary  reports  of  the  above  Committees  are  often 

passed  along  to  the  Permanent  Census  Board,  which  consists 
of  the  Mayor,  Police  Commissioner,  and  the  City  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools. 

Owing  to  the  problematical  interference  of  the  former 
two  members  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board,  the  report 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  City  Superintendent.  The  duties 
of  the  Permanent  Census  Board  are  to  scientifically  determine 
the  merits  of  a  school  at  the  locality  selected. 

(e)  The  Committee  on  Finance  usually  receives  the  report   from 

the  other  Committees,  and  then 

(f)  The  Board  of  Education  is  next  in  receipt  of  these  reports, 

from  where  they  are  passed  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment. 

Procedure  in  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 

(a)  In  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  the  subject  is 

referred  to  the  Budget  Committee  at  once. 

(b)  Reported  back  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 

by  the  latter  Committee,  and 

(c)  Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and 

referred  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
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Procedure  by  Board  of  Aldermen 

(a)  Received   from   Board   of   Estimate   and   Apportionment    and 

referred  to  Committee  on  Finance  at  once. 

(b)  Reported  back  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  from  Finance  Com- 

mittee. 

(c)  Adopted  by  Board  of  Aldermen  and  returned  to  Board  of  Ed- 

ucation. 

Table  I,  showing  delays  in  acquisition  of  the  school  sites  and  in 
the  approval  of  the  plans  considered  in  this  report,  illustrates  that  the 
above  process  is  accelerated  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the  formal  pro- 
ceeding is  not  actually  adhered  to  in  the  Board  of  Education,  but  is 
facilitated  by  the  cooperation  of  the  following  Committees  and  De- 
partments : 

Board  of  Education. 
City  Superintendent  and  Associates 
Permanent  Census  Board. 

Budget  Committee  of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. 
Real  Estate  Appraiser,  and 
Department  of  Finance. 

It  will  also  be  found  in  this  table  that  a  material  decrease  in  delays 
has  occurred  since  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  insisted 
upon  a  statement  from  the  Board  of  Education  showing  the  order  of 
priority  and  upon  the  use  of  population  data  and  other  local  surveys 
for  selection  of  school  sites.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  include  the 
explanatory  data  following  Table  I,  which  indicates  the  reasons  for 
delays,  in  particular  those  occurring  between  1907  and  19 10,  page  713. 

The  investigation  of  the  public  schools  in  1904  by  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Vacant  Property  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  shows  that  selection  of  school  sites  by  the  above  methods 
is  extremely  haphazard  and  lax,  and  not  in  accordance  with  modem 
economy.  The  initiative  should  come,  not  from  public  demands  or 
speculation,  but  far  in  advance  of  the  school  needs,  and  should  be  de- 
termined by  scientific  calculations. 

Such  determination  would  have  made  impossible  the  delays  shown 
herein,  particularly  the  delay  between  initiation  of  requests  for  schools 
and  the  authorization  of  funds  for  sites  and  buildings. 

The  case  of  School  No.  171,  Brooklyn,  mentioned  in  the  detailed 
data  appended  hereto,  very  clearly  illustrates  the  unnecessary  delay 
which  has  obtained  heretofore  in  the  determination  of  the  needed  site. 
(See  Map  No.  I.) 
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The  fact  that  there  are  to-day  approximately  90,000  pupils  on  part- 
time,  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  this  erroneous  method  of  locating 
school  sites. 

Records  of  the  Board  of  Education  show  that  there  afe  seating  ac- 
commodations available  for  all  of  the  above,  but  not  properly  distributed. 


Recommendation  No.  i 

In  order  to  show  the  imperative  need  and  to  definitely  settle  conflicting 
ideas  as  to  proper  location  of  schools,  the  Permanent  Census  Bureau  should 
have — 

(a)  Accurate  data  showing  the  trend  of  population  and  its  growth  in  densitji 

block  by  block,  shown  clearly  on  maps. 

(b)  Accurate  records  of  new  building  operations,  improvements  and  trans- 

portation facilities. 

(c)  Accurate  records  of  proposed  buildings  and  future  transit  possibili- 

ties. 

(d)  Available  sittings  occupied  and  unoccupied,  district  by  district. 

(e)  "  Part  time  "  by  grades,  school  by  school. 

(f)  Census  data  showing  the  population  under  school  age  and  its  growth 

and  tendencies. 

The  Census  Board,  the  Auditor,  and  the  educational  authorities 
should  furnish  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  periodical 
estimates  and  needs  for  new  buildings  based  upon  accurate  data  as  out- 
lined above. 

These  estimates  should  be  so  compiled  that  the  necessary  locations 
for  future  schools  will  be  known  two  years  in  advance.  This  time 
should  be  sufficient  in  which  to  construct  a  school  building. 

The  selection  of  a  school  site  by  the  careful  use  of  such  records  would 
be  strictly  in  accordance  with  modern  methods,  and  would  effectively 
solve  the  problem  of  site  selection. 

Under  the  present  system,  which  consists  of  waiting  for  the  de- 
mands and  then  going  through  the  three  and  one-half  years  of  site 
selection,  two  years  of  design,  and  other  circumlocution  before  the 
plans  are  completed,  and  ten  months  or  so  of  "red  tape"  before  the 
opening  of  bids,  all  seemingly  required  before  the  actual  construction 
is  commenced,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Board  of  Education  should 
find  itself  in  possession  of  a  school  for  which  the  acute  need  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

In  one  instance  cited  herein,  where  eight  years  elapsed,  the  pupils 
originally  on  "part  time"  would  have  outgrown  their  school  days  before 
the  building  was  provided. 
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AVERAGE   TIME    CONSUMED  IN   DRAWING   PLANS,   ETC. 

From  the  detailed  data  assembled  in  Section  III  of  this  report  per- 
taining to  the  twenty  schools  investigated,  the  following  averages  have 
been  deduced: 

I — Average  time  spent  from  the  first  apparent  need  of  a  school,  when 
reported,  to  the  acquisition  of  its  title 43.8  months 

2 — The  average  time  between  the  securing  of  site  to  the  submission  of 
preliminary  plans  for  the  building  to  the  Art  Commis- 
sion  18  months 

3 — The  average  time  spent  by  the  Department  of  Finance  in  approval 
of  construction  plans 12.3  days 

4 — The  average  time  spent  by  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas 
and  Electricity  in  approval  of  construction  plans. . . .  11.6   days 

5 — The  average  time  spent  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  in  all  Boroug-hs 
considered  as  a  unit 21.3  days 

6 — The  average  time  spent  by  the  Art  Commission 10.5  days 

7 — The  average  time  spent  by  the  Highways  Department,  all  Boroughs 
as  a  unit 35  days* 

8 — Average  time  spent  in  Department  of  Finance  on  approval  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  plans  and  specifications 16  days 

9 — Average  time  spent  in  Department  of  Finance  on  approval  of  elec- 
trical plans  and  specifications 14.5  days 

10 — Average  time  spent  in  Department  of  Finance  on  approval  of  fur- 
niture plans  and  specifications 22.2  days 

II — Average  time  spent  by  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  on 
approval  of  heating  and  ventilating  plans  and  specifications .  8  days 

12 — Average  lime  spent  by  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  on 
approval  of  electrical  plans  and  specifications 9.5  days 

13 — Average  time  spent  by  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  on 
approval  of  furniture  plans  and  specifications y,y  days 

14 — Average  time  spent  in  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity  on  approval  of  heating  and  ventilating  plans  and 
specifications 22  days 

15 — Average  time  spent  in  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity on  approval  of  electrical  plans  and  specifications  26.5  days 

As  a  brief  comparison  of  the  time  spent  in  municipal  work,  as  com- 
pared with  private  work,  the  following  data  pertaining  to  the  Municipal 
and  Woolworth  Buildings  is  given : 

These  two  buildings  presented  nearly  equal  natural  difficulties,  and 

♦The  high  average  in  this  case  was  caused  by  the  facts  that  only  7  schools  re- 
quired attention  from  the  Department  of  Highways,  and  in  two  cases  out  of  the  7 
at  least  27  days  in  each  were  lost  owing  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  School  Buildings  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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were  constructed  almost  contemporaneously  and  largely  by  the  same 
contractors. 

This  goes  to  show  how  great  a  portion  of  the  construction  is  due 
to  "red  tape"  in  municipal  work. 

The  total  time  required  by  each  building  is  as  follows — 

Municipal 'Building 4  years 

Woolworth  Building 2  years,  2  months 

Note — The  Woolworth  Building  was  occupied  two  and  one-half 
months  later  than  estimated  at  the  time  these  figures  were  compiled  and 
the  time  required  to  fully  complete  the  Municipal  Building  will  also  be 
extended. 


COMPARISON    BETWEEN    MUNICIPAL  AND   WOOLWORTH    BUILDINGS   AS   TO 
THE  TIME  TAKEN  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 


Municipal 

Plans  filed  in  Bureau  of  Buildings.  Oct.  31,   1908 

Excavation  begun   June  7,   1909 

Foundation  finished December,    1910 

Total  period 18  months 

Steel  frame  work  begun June,  1910 

Finished    July,  191 1 

Total  period 13  months 

Exterior  walls  begun   March,  1911 

Finished    Oct.,   1912 

Total 19  months 

To  be  ready  for  occupancy June,  191 3 

Total  time    4  years 

Cubical  contents    19,400,000 

Total  gross  floor  area 29  acres 

Gross  section  of  average  floor  area.  39,000  sq.  ft. 

Area  of  site 92,000  sq.  ft. 

Cost  of  building  alone $12,000,000 

Cost  of  site $6,000,000 

Height    580  feet 

Number  of  floors 40 

Floors  in  tower 15 

Weight  of  total  building 180,000  tons 

Weight  of  steel  work  alone 26,000  tons 

Deepest  caisson  on  rock 112  feet 

Number  of  caissons 106 

Number  of  bricks 12,000,000 

Number  of  windows 2,000 

Doors    2,000 

Elevators    33 


Woolworth 

April  29,   19 II 

Nov'ber  2,  1910 

December,   191 1 

13  months 
September,  191 1 

July,  191 2 

10  months 
February,  19 12 

January,  191 3 

11  months 
January,  1913 
2  yrs.,  2  mo. 

13,000,000 

33  acres 

20,000  sq.   ft. 

30,000  sq.   ft. 

$7,500,000 

$5,500,000 

750  feet 

55 

25 

123,000  tons 

24,000  tons 

130  feet 

61 

17,000,000 

3»ooo 

3»ooo 

28 
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DEPARTMENTAL  REVIEW  OF  PLANS 

Fire  Department 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Education,  no  review  of 
their  plans  was  made  by  the  Fire  Department. 

Building  Department 

This  Department  passes  only  upon  plans  and  specifications  as  to 
fire  protection,  safety  of  construction,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  plumb- 
ing and  drainage.  There  are  set  rules  and  regulations  published  by 
this  Department  to  which  all  plans  must  conform. 

Highways  Department 

This  Department  has  control  of  the  issuing  of  permits  for  the  use 
of  such  portions  of  the  buildings  as  extend  beyond  the  building  line. 

Health  Department 

According  to  records  of  the  Board  of  Education  no  review  of  their 
plans  is  required  by  this  Department. 

Art  Commission 

This  Commission  passes  upon  the  fitness'of  the  architectural  design 
as  compared  to.  the  surrounding  architecture  and  natural  conditions. 

Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity 

This  Department  assumes  full  responsibility  for  all  electrical  work. 
All  plans  and  specifications  of  electrical  installation,  including  fixture 
design,  are  passed  upon  by  this  Department. 

The  actual  installation  is  also  inspected  to  certify  as  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  specifications  and  plans. 

Finance  Department 

This  Department  examines  plans  and  specifications  and  the  form 
of  contract  for  errors  and  need  of  amendments.  The  estimates  of  cost 
are  also  examined  and  computed  as  to  their  reasonableness  and  with 
a  view  of  possible  decreases.  Inspections  and  approvals  are  made  for 
the  determining  of  payments. 

ACTUAL  WORTH  OF  SUCH  REVIEW 

All  statements  of  work  accomplished  by  the  various  Departments 
are  appended  hereinafter  in  exhibits  "B"  to  "F"  inc.,  the  comments  on 
which  are  herein  given: 

Building  Department 

The  majority  of  objections  to  plans  and  specifications  by  this  De- 
partment consist  of  minor  details  such  as 

"plans  and  applications  do  not  agree  as  to  thickness  of  fifth  story 

front  wall,  as  to  fourth  story  rear  wall," 
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but  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  without  incurring  the  possibility 
of  many  "extras"  on  contracts  and  the  danger  of  carelessly  designed 
structures.  The  tendency  in  this  Department  is  to  blindly  adhere  to 
compiled  tables  rather  than  to  depend  upon  more  general  regulations 
based  upon  good  judgment  and  experience.  In  cases  under  personal 
observation,  changes  in  building  plans  required  by  this  Department 
would  have  rendered  the  building  less  safe  than  good  engineering  judg- 
ment would  allow. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  of  disagreeable,  overbearing  and 
malicious  personalities  on  the  part  of  clerks  or  inspectors,  who  may 
annoy,  delay,  or  facilitate  the  execution  of  work,  depending  upon  cir- 
cumstances.    (See  Exhibit  "F"— Part  I— Item  No.  i.) 

In  the  cases  noted  hereafter,  the  foundations  in  the  Washington  Irv- 
ing High  School  were  improved,  but  in  this  case  23  days  were  spent  in 
useless  argument  about  thickness  of  foundation  walls,  the  objection  to 
which  was  eventually  waived  by  the  Department  of  Buildings.  (See 
Exhibit  "F"— Part  I— Item  2.) 

Normal  College 

Work  accomplished  by  review  of  this  Department  was  the  redesign- 
ing of  footings,  change  in  wall  material  and  change  in  steps  with  safety 
additions. 

A^o,  T2 — Manhattan 

Frame  building  objected  to.  Coal  vault  openings  made  accessible. 
Structure  wall  stronger. 

No,  61 — Manhattan 

Foundations  improved.     Steps  improved. 

No,  Q2 — Queens 

Floor  construction  changed. 

The  review  of  plans  by  this  Department,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a 
necessity. 

Highways  Department 

This  Department  must  review  all  plans  of  buildings  having  por- 
tions beyond  building  line.  This  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

Art  Commission 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  beauty  of  the  City  to  have  some 
central  review  of  all  architecture  to  prevent  the  construction  of  mon- 
strosities.    (See  Exhibit  "D.") 

Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity 

It  is  very  necessary  to  have  some  review  of  electrical  plans  as  to 
their  safety,  but  not  always  as  to  the  design  of  the  electric  fixtures. 

All  gas  plans  should  be  reviewed  as  to  safety  by  this  Department. 


^r.\  ./.K  fA  :r.':;^^t:oT.  ^A  :r.r-illa.:::c  :o  ins-zrc  izZ  valoe  to  rlae  City 
af/I  •K^  r*r».K*i  oi  ;,lar.t  a*  to  •^fety.  the  va>jc  of  this  Licpamnexir  wtrh 
r*";/*"*  v>  ;y^xtr,*  of  o*h-!rr  lj*rj^r:rrjfiT/ii  is  pr'/ilenatical 

ir.  *r,*:  fj^'^A  oi  the  i;.:th..:vk  ri:?h  Sth>:.  this  l*cpartiiic:t  recjnirctJ 
•h^  j'^/^T'l  oi  V/.'.'jhT'/.ri  to  ehrr.:r-ate  the  electric  gerierat^r  p'lAnt,  ir  bein^ 
♦K'^  ,v.;  ^^/  m'  *;.:^  j'>^>an:r/:r.t  to  co  ro  in  all  ca5<rs.  The  cc-rrcsporKicnce 
;fi  t;.  -,   ;r,  '^jr/.e  v/;!!  l>e   u/izA  :n  Bj-shwick   Hizh  ScbooL      «  Elxhibit 

'I;.,-,  rorr" .;y>r/!er.ce  is  ir.trrxl'scfA  to  show  that  the  interference  of 
thfr  h'-^/^r^u.f'r.i  oi  Vt'ater  .S':;/;^!;.'.  Gas  and  Electricity  in  matters  outside 
oi  i*'i  (I  :*:*:-,  th^y  f/fyij^e  a  loss  to  the  City  in  time  as  well  as  ttioney. 

'Jhi\  I Jf:]j'irUu(:ut  has  and  should  have  ail  control  over  plans  and 
fjK'' jfi';Mjons  if  J  Ik:  j/ut  into  force  with  Cit\'  money  in  so  far  as  the 
ittiHUd"^  arc  concerned,  Corrcsjxjndence  on  School  Xo.  6i — Manhattan 
(Sir  I,/hibit  **iy' — Part  4)  shows  suggestions  pertaining  to  the  Build- 
ing; I5iin'?iti  made  by  the  Dqjartment  of  Finance,  i.  e.,  the  matter  of  con- 
crete niixttires. 

I'^xhibit  *'iV'  gives  in  brief  the  changes  made  by  this  Department  on 
plans  and  contracts. 

Nia  K  v->ITy  I'OU  KKVIKW  OF  PLANS  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  I'oard  of  F^'stimatc  and  Apportionment,  being  directly  responsi- 
ble* to  the  public  for  the  City's  funds,  should  have  full  control  over  the 
expcMidi lures  of  the  same.  If  the  Board  of  Education,  or  any  other 
Ocparlincnt  of  a|)pointive  nature  not  responsible  for  City  finance,  were 
allowed  unrestricted  appropriations,  the  abuses  of  public  funds  would  be 
unlimited. 

In  jc;io  the  Hoard  of  ICstimate  requested  the  various  City  Depart- 
ments to  estimate  for  five  years  in  advance  their  respective  needs  for 
cor|)()rale  stock.  'J'he  records  show  that  the  appropriation  asked  for 
upon  this  basis  by  the  Hoard  of  Education  and  other  City  Departments, 
if  allowed  in  full,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years  would  equal  the  entire 
present  ^Toss  debt  of  the  City,  viz.,  $1,000,000,000.  This  fact  conclus- 
ively proves  that  some  responsible  and  governing  body  must  control  the 
finances  of  the  Ciity. 

The  findini^s  herein  and  those  in  a  former  report  upon  the  **condi- 
lions  and  elViciency  of  public  school  buildings''  would  go  to  show  that 
the  Hoard  of  lulucalion  has  been  careless  in  conserving  City  funds 
and  has  exhibited  a  lamentable  lack  of  foresight  in  engineering 
matters. 

In  \\\c  above  mentioned  report  it  is  shown  that  the  school  plants  arc 
wasteful  and  antiquated,  both  in  design  and  operation.    The  results  show 
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a  waste  of  $492,527  per  year,  for  which  the  Board  of  Education  is 
entirely  responsible. 

From  the  above  showing  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  plans  of 
the  Board  of  Education  should  be  reviewed  by  those  responsible  to  the 
public  for  the  City's  finances. 

Recommendation  No.  2 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
appoint  and  maintain  a  Board  of  Engineers  known  as  '^  Efficiency  Bureau/' 
whose  duties  would  be  to  insure  the  mairimum  of  efficiency  in  all  engi- 
neering matters  with  a  minimum  of  expense  to  the  City. 

This  Bureau  should  take  the  place  of  all  other  engineering  bureaus 
in  City's  employ  pertaining  to  public  works  of  this  character,  and  should 
have  absolute  authority  over  all  city  engineering  of  this  type. 

The  duties  of  this  Bureau  should  not  necessarily  be  to  make  en- 
gineering designs  for  all  Departments,  but  to  pass  upon  all  such  designs 
as  to  their  mechanical  adequacy  and  efficiency. 

This  Board  of  Reviewing  Engineers,  should  consist  of  engineers 
and  architects  of  well-recognized  ability,  and  should  be  the  final  "Court 
of  Appeals"  on  all  technical  points  in  all  construction  work  done  by  the 
City. 

PLANS    FOR   BUILDINGS    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

In  a  well  planned  and  designed  building  of  any  sort  the  architectural, 
electrical,  heating  and  ventilating,  and  plumbing  plans  are  all  considered 
and  designed  at  the  same  time  as  and  in  accordance  with  the  general 
scheme  of  construction. 

The  plans  for  the  power  plants  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  building 
design  as  the  architecture,  and,  in  public  schools  where  children  are 
compelled  to  sit  day  after  day  within  the  building  studying  the  requisites 
of  good  citizenship,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  fire  protection  are  far 
greater  items  of  importance  than  the  appearance  of  the  building. 

No  good  designer  of  modern  times  would  design  and  contract  for 
the  construction  of  one  important  part  of  a  building  or  structure  of 
any  sort  without  due  respect  to  all  other  parts. 

In  the  early  days  of  automobile  construction  the  body  work  was 
conceived  and  built  first,  after  which  the  important  part,  viz.,  the  motive 
power,  was  concealed  as  conveniently  as  the  ornamental  work  would 
permit. 

It  would  seem  that  our  public  schools  are  to-day  designed  in  the 
same  manner.  The  architecture  is  designed  and  often  contracted  for 
before  the  final  ideas  for  the  ventilating,  the  heating,  and  the  electrical 
work  are  completed.  In  the  case  of  Public  School  No.  40 — Bronx,  for 
instance,  the  heating  and  ventilating  plans  were  completed  and  approved 
over  three  months  after  the  contract  for  the  construction  had  expired. 
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Construction  contract  approved  October  ii,  1910. 
Construction  contract  expired  July  4,  191 1. 
Heating  and  ventilating  plans  sent  for  approval,  June  20,  191 1. 
Heating  and  ventilating  contract,  final  approval,  October  17,  191 1. 

In  many  other  cases  the  plans  of  the  component  parts  of  the  school 
buildings  are  designed  and  submitted  to  the  various  Departments  for 
approval  with  intervals  of  months  between  the  items. 

The  interval  between  the  approval  of  the  general  construction  plans 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  which  period  indicates  the  completion  of 
said  plans,  and  the  transmission  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
to  the  printer,  which  represents  the  first  complete  conception  of  the 
heating  and  ventilating  design,  ranges,  in  nineteen  cases  noted,  from 
167  days  to  1,175  days,  of  which  the  average  is  372  days. 

From  these  figures  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  many  com- 
plications and  discrepancies  may  occur  between  two  sets  of  plans  de- 
signed at  such  remote  intervals,  especially  plans  so  dependent  upon  one 
another  as  general  construction  and  heating  and  ventilating. 

Not  only  does  such  a  condition  interfere  with  the  proper  design 
within  the  Board  of  Education,  but  also  necessitates  many  "back  sig^hts" 
and  references  to  former  plans  on  the  part  of  the  other  City  Depart- 
ments, in  order  to  fully  comprehend  the  intentions  of  the  designers  and 
properly  consider  the  same  in  approval. 

In  the  case  of  Public  School  No.  47 — Bronx,  three  weeks  and  tv/o 
days  were  required  in  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity for  construction  approval,  and  three  weeks  and  one  day  for  elec- 
trical work. 

The  statement  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  this  Department  **if  both 
plans  were  sent  together  they  would  have  taken  about  three  and  one- 
half  weeks"  illustrates  the  point  that,  were  all  plans  for  any  one  school 
sent  as  a  unit,  the  time  of  approval  in  all  outside  Departments  would  be 
practically  the  same  as  that  required  for  one. 

Not  only  is  the  time  of  approval  and  formalities  multiplied  by  this 
defection,  but  the  time  spent  in  preparing  the  plans  and  specifications 
with  the  Board  of  Education  must  necessarily  be  increased,  particularly 
if  changes  are  required  in  one  completed  set  by  the  discovered  needs 
of  the  nfext  set. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if,  as  in  the  case  cited  above,  one  contract 
is  let  before  the  plans  of  other  dependent  parts  of  the  building  are 
planned  and  approved,  many  changes  and  extras  must  be  executed  in  the 
original. 

Quite  likely  walls  and  plastering  must  be  torn  out  to  accommodate 
pipes,  ducts,  etc.,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  properly  provided 
for  in  the  existing  work. 
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Recommendation  No.  3 

Therefore,  in  order  to  save  tlie  multiplication  of  time  spent  in  approval 
in  outside  Departments,  time  lost,  and  possible  complications  and  inefficient 
designs  in  the  Designing  Bureau,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  actual  con- 
struction and  to  conserve  the  City's  finances,  it  is  recommended  that  all 
plans  for  school  buildings  in  New  York  City  be  planned,  drawn,  and  sub- 
mitted for  approval  as  a  unit. 

If  this  were  done  and  each  portion  of  the  building  were  designed 
with  full  respect  to  its  importance  and  its  proper  relation  to  its  neighbor- 
ing portion,  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  inefficiency  and  incon- 
veniently designed  school  plants  would  be  eliminated. 

STANDARD   SCHOOLS 

In  New  York  City  the  Architect  of  the  public  schools  has  standard- 
ized many  of  the  details  and  some  of  the  general  forms  of  the  build- 
ing structure.  This  has  facilitated  much  of  the  routine  work  connected 
with  the  design  of  the  schools  and  securing  departmental  approval 
thereof,  but  this  standardization  has  not  been  carried  as  far  as  it 
should  be. 

The  art  of  school  design  has  progressed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  Without  further  study,  the  present  school  architect  should  be 
able  to  put  forth  a  school  "standard"  in  every  detail.  The  requirements 
of  a  school  in  one  portion  of  the  City  do  not  differ  sufficiently  from 
that  in  another  portion  to  demand  a  new  design  of  building  in  each  case. 

Under  modern  conditions  of  mechanical  and  educational  efficiency, 
after  having  designed  and  adopted  one  (or  twenty,  if  necessary)  abso- 
lutely standard  school  buildings,  the  time  now  spent  in  preparing  new 
plans  for  each  building  and  securing  the  approval  of  all  City  Depart- 
ments on  the  same  would  be  eliminated. 

Once  the  site  has  been  acquired,  the  time  interval  between  appro- 
priation of  funds  and  the  opening  of  bids  would  be  cut  to  a  few  weeks, 
during  which  the  Art  Commission  could  select  the  "standard"  best 
adapted  to  the  surrounding  architecture,  and  a  much  reduced  draughting 
force  of  the  Board  of  Education  could  prepare  foundation  plans  con- 
forming to  the  local  conditions.  Two  more  weeks  would  be  sufficient 
to  award  the  contract,  and  a  few  days  for  registration  by  the  Finance 
Department  would  be  all  the  time  then  necessary  before  construction. 

The  construction  itself  would  be  much  simplified  after  standardiza- 
tion. 

School  Contractors  would  know  to  a  nicety  the  exact  cost  without 
refiguring,  and  could  save  the  City  the  cost  of  estimating,  which  is  a 
considerable  item. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  exact  savings  attainable  under  this 
system,  but  they  would  amount  to  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost 
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of  construction,  which  in  many  cases  would  be  approximately  $50,000 
per  school. 

According  to  the  "191 1  Annual  Financial  and  Statistical  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Education"  $29,878,778.67  were  spent  on  school  building 
construction  and  equipment  in  the  five  years  from  1906  to  191 1.  From 
this  average  the  cost  of  buildings  per  year  was  $5,975,755.73. 

Considering  that  standardization  would  eliminate  10  per  cent,  of  the 
building  cost,  the  City  would  save  $597,575  per  year  in  this  instance 
alone,  not  including  the  resultant  reduction  in  the  architectural  force. 

Many  arguments  have  been  advanced  against  the  use  of  standard 
plans  for  schools,  some  of  which  we  will  answer  herein  and  explain 
more  fully  the  advantages  and  utility  thereof. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  available  school  plots  were  of  such  irregular 
shapes  and  grades  that  the  use  of  a  pre-designed  building  would  be  im- 
possible. In  some  very  rare  instances  this  might  be  true,  but,  as  shown 
on  plates  B  and  C  of  this  report,  such  a  possibility  is  too  remote  to  be 
considered  a  worthy  argument. 

When  purchasing  plots,  the  natural  advantages  of  location,  light,  air, 
and  altitude  should  always  be  considered,  and  so  should  the  adaptability 
of  the  plot  to  the  use  of  a  standard  plan. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  existing  school  plots  are  sufficiently  irregular  in 
form  to  exclude  the  use  of  such  a  plan. 

With  standard  buildings  in  existence,  it  will  be  very  easy  in  the 
future  to  purchase  school  plots  which  will  accommodate  the  desired 
building. 

As  to  the  variety  of  grades  encountered,  it  is  seldom  indeed  that 
New  York  schools  are  built  upon  grades  so  extreme  as  to  necessitate 
a  change  in  other  than  basement  heights  and  foundation  plans. 

The  quality  of  soil  varies  in  the  different  instances,  but  in  the  case  of 
three  or  four-story  buildings,  except  in  extreme  conditions  under  which 
a  school  should  not  be  constructed,  the  foundation  design  is  entirely  in- 
cidental to  the  building  structure. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  general  designs  of  any  of  our  New  York  schools 
were  altered  or  affected  by  the  soil  conditions.  In  practically  all  cases 
building  plans  are  completed  before  the  exact  nature  of  the  soil  is 
determined  by  excavation. 

The  foundation  plans  should  be  adapted  to  the  conditions,  of  course, 
but  such  should  not  affect  the  building  design. 

The  columns  and  piers  are  always  placed  upon  foundations  suited 
to  the  soil  and  seldom  indeed  is  the  case  where  columns  and  piers  are  re- 
designed for  soil  conditions. 

As  to  the  question  of  external  architecture,  it  should  be  possible  to 
evolve  a  type  of  school  which  would  agreeably  match  any  type  of  sur- 
rounding architecture. 

Our  New  York  schools  are  copied  from  Italian  Renaissance  and 
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Romanesque,  Americanized  French  Renaissance,  or  English  Gothic 
architecture  of  hybrid  types,  and,  in  spite  of  the  vast  number  of  schools 
constructed,  no  distinctive  and  original  type  of  American  school  archi- 
tecture has  been  developed. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  present  buildings  are  exactly  suitable 
as  ^'standards,"  but  such  a  type  should  be  developed  and  perfected  that 
would  be  in  good  taste.  Surrounded  by  any  other  type  of  architecture. 

As  to  the  interior  of  the  schools  it  is  only  architectural  extravagance 
to  attempt  more  than  a  simple  type  of  absolutely  sanitary  design.  The 
value  of  architectural  elegance  is  questionable  with  the  average  New 
York  public  school  pupil,  and  is  extremely  less  important  than  healthful, 
economical,  fireproof,  and  sanitary  conditions. 

School  interiors  should  be  plain  and  severe  and  the  greatest  ingenuity 
should  be  used  to  avoid  "dust  pockets'*  and  inaccessible  angles  or 
curves. 

School  furniture  should  be  constructed  of  pressed  steel  or 
other  non-combustible  material,  and  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceil- 
ings should  be  of  washable  material  devoid  of  angles  or  unsanitary 
projections. 

It  should  be  possible  to  turn  a  hose  upon  all  parts  of  every  school 
room  and  wash  without  injury  all  parts  thereof. 

The  windows  should  be  of  metal  frame  type  devoid  of  "dirt  pockets." 

In  other  words,  a  school  should  be,  first  of  all,  fireproof ;  second,  San- 
itary; third,  supplied  with  adequate  proper  ventilation;  fourth,  con- 
venient for  exit  and  entrance;  fifth,  efficient  and  economical  in  operating 
expenses,  and,  last  of  all,  and  the  least  important,  architecturally  dis- 
tinctive and  beautiful. 

It  is  recognized  that  certain  classes  of  architects  and  some  contrac- 
tors will  oppose  the  simplification  and  standardization  of  building  struc- 
tures for  obvious  reasons. 

There  are  certain  contractors  who  would  resent  the  simplification 
and  standardization  of  plans  for  the  reason  that  the  more  indefinite  and 
the  less  publicly  understood  the  nature  of  the  work  is,  the  greater  the 
profit  becomes. 

All  professions,  and  the  various  branches  of  business,  whether  it  be 
medicine,  engineering,  architecture,  or  other  occupation,  owing  to  mod- 
ern tendencies  toward  simplification,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
standardized  and  universally  understood. 

The  quackery  and  apparent  mysteries  are  being  eliminated  and, 
as  a  result,  the  professional  man  is  becoming  more  of  a  feature  of  busi- 
ness and  less  of  a  charlatan  or  "Medicine  Man." 

A  "standard  school"  should  be  built  upon  the  unit  plan,  with  every 
detail  standardized  and  kept  in  stock. 

Doors  and  door  frames,  window  frames,  partitions,  and  other  fix- 
tures should  be  rigidly  standardized  and  constructed  of  asbestos  or 
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pressed  metal.     Such  fixtures  should  be  kept  in  stock  available    for 
use  at  any  time  for  construction  and  maintenance. 

The  buildings  themselves  should  be  in  class  room  units,  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  portable  type,  but  of  original  and  adaptable  design,  penxiit- 
ing  of  extension  toward  a  finished  and  distinctive  ultimate  form. 

Modem  engineering  has  rendered  the  problems  of  standardization 
exceedingly  simple.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such  a  plan  would  not  have 
been  feasible  five  years  ago,  but  modern  solutions  of  the  problems  of 
acoustics,  ventilation,  and  building  construction  have  made  the  standard 
school  not  only  practical,  but  advisable. 

COMPARISON   OF   BUILDING  COSTS 

As  a  comparison  between  the  cost  of  school  buildings  per  cubic  foot 
in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  there  is  given 
below  the  average  cost  of  six  New  York  schools  selected  at  random  and 
the  average  cost  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Average  Cost  of  Grade  School  Buildings  in 

^Chicago    14.00C.  per  cubic  foot 

^Cleveland  14.94c.  per  cubic  foot 

*New  York  City 23.316c.  per  cubic  foot 

^Other   small   cities   in   New    York 
State 15.08c.  per  cubic  foot 

This  comparison,  while  not  embracing  all  schools  in  New  York  City, 
gives  a  general  idea  of  the  comparatively  high  expenditure  for  schools 
under  the  present  system  of  design. 

Recommendation  No.  4 

It  is  recommended  that  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Education  com- 
plete their  partial  standards  and  prepare  absolutely  ^* Standard"  school 
plans  in  sufficient  variety  to  conform  to  all  reasonable  variations  of  ar- 
chitecture in  flie  City.  These  plans  should  be  made  standard  in  every 
detail  and  then  be  passed  upon  by  all  City  Departments  and  filed. 

Thus,  barring  possible  new  foundation  details,  drafting,  designing, 
or  approval  work  would  not  be  required  before  advertising  for  bids,  and 
the  operation  of  bidding  would  become  extremely  simple  by  reason  of 
established  precedent.  In  fact,  this  standard  could  become  as  well  known 
as  any  standard  article  of  manufacture. 

Authority — 

*  Professor  James  E.  Armstrong,  President  Board  of  Commissioners,  Ridge  Park 
district,   Chicago. 

'Qeveland  Board  of  Education. 

•Board  of  Education,  New  York  City. 

*New  York  State  Education  Department. 
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REVIEW  OF  PLANS  BY  OUTSIDE  DEPARTMENTS 

The  review  of  plans  by  the  various  City  Departments,  according  to 
the  averages  obtained  from  the  twenty  instances  examined,  has  entailed 
an  average  of  four  and  one-half  months,  some  of  which  time  was  con- 
sumed by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  which  time  is  wholly  chargeable 
to  the  necessity  of  outside  approval. 

It  has  been  shown  (see  Exhibits  "C,"  Part  4,  and  "B,"  Part  4)  that 
the  interference  of  City  Departments  outside  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  some  cases  was  unwarranted  and  that  valuable  time  was  lost  because 
of  this  interference  in  matters  not  included  in  the  scope  of  the  duties  of 
those  Departments. 

The  Department  of  Finance,  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  all  make  engineering  criti- 
cisms of  the  same  work,  and  this  multiplication  of  criticism  causes  a 
great  loss  to  the  City. 

While  the  institution  of  the  above-suggested  "Bureau  of  Efficiency" 
would  concentrate  all  engineering  duties,  yet,  to  obtain  the  best  results 
on  all  subjects,  each  City  Department  should  supervise  only  such  work  as 
pertains  to  that  Department  and  nothing  further.  See  "Departmental 
Review  of  Plans." 

Recommendation  No.  5 

To  accomplish  this  end  it  is  recommended  that  each  City  Department 
where  approval  is  required  should  publish  a  complete  set  of  ndes  and  regu- 
lations clearly  outlining  the  requirements  of  such  Department 

The  approval  of  any  City  Department  should  pertain  to  technical  de- 
tails only. 

The  approval  of  each  Department  would  then  signify  that  these  rules 
and  regulations  had  been  complied  with  and  nothing  more. 

The  Art  Commission  would,  of  course,  be  an  exception  to  this  recom- 
mendation. 

Should  any  Department  withhold  approval  or  notice  of  disapproval 
for  a  period  of  approximately  ten  days,  the  decision  as  to  the  mechanical 
adequacy  of  the  plans  should  automatically  revert  to  the  "Efficiency  Bu- 
reau" above  mentioned. 

ENGINEERING   WITHIN  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  present  school  buildings  have  been  found  to  be  lacking  in  en- 
gineering economy.* 

This  fact  has  much  to  do  with  the  delays  in  construction  and  the  ex- 
cessive cost  of  school  buildings  now  existing  in  New  York  City. 

Many  school  plants  are  designed  with  little  or  no  regard  for  their 
efficiency  or  ease  of  operation. 

♦See  Report  on  "Condition  and  Efficiency  of  New  York  Public  School  Buildings." 
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In  many  instances  boiler  plans  are  so  designed  that  the  individual 
boilers  of  the  plant  are  separated  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  building. 

Schools  Nos.  87  Brooklyn  and  22  Manhattan,  also  Erasmus  High 
in  Brooklyn,  have  boilers  so  inconveniently  separated  that  it  is  difficult 
and  even  impractical  to  transport  coal  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  ventilating  systems  in  our  schools  incur  well-deserved  criticism 
throughout  the  engineering  profession. 

In  a  former  report  on  '^Condition  and  Efficiency  of  Public  School 
Buildings  of  New  York  City*'  many  of  the  faults  of  the  ventilating 
system  were  pointed  out,  and  in  a  succeeding  preliminary  report  on  ven- 
tilation more  defects  were  shown.  The  subject  is  still  being  investigated 
and  a  complete  detailed  report  on  this,  the  most  important  feature  of 
school  engineering,  will  be  made  at  a  later  date. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  main  defects  in  the  present  system. 

The  air  inlets,  through  which  air  is  drawn  at  high  velocity,  are  located 
generally  at  the  points  best  calculated  to  receive  the  filthiest  air  condi- 
tions, with  no  air  washers  or  filters  provided  to  prevent  the  dirt  thus 
obtained  from  being  blown  into  the  school  rooms. 

These  inlets  are  located  at  the  street  levels,  sometimes  flush  with 
the  dirt  of  the  school  yard,  and  acting  as  a  shoe-scraper  and  cuspidor  for 
the  children,  sometimes  just  above  the  sidewalk  of  our  dusty  East  Side 
streets,  and,  in  one  known  case,  in  close  proximity  to  a  foul  air  outlet  oi 
another  school. 

The  air  powerfully  sucked  through  such  openings  is  passed  over 
steam  coils  unwashed  and  unscreened  and  blown  into  the  school  rooms. 

The  effect  of  the  steam  coils  is  to  heat  into  activity  the  disease  germs 
entrained  in  this  questionable  fresh  air  and  thus  render  it  less  fit  to 
breathe  than  if  admitted  through  open  windows. 

These  systems  are  so  designed  as  to  compel  the  sealing  of  the  rooms 
by  keeping  the  windows  closed  at  all  times. 

Should  a  window  be  opened  the  system  is  thrown  out  of  balance. 

Aside  from  the  psychological  effect  upon  the  teachers  of  not  permit- 
ting the  opening  of  windows,  the  necessity  of  such  for  the  successful 
operation  of  the  system,  lays  its  design  open  to  severe  criticism  from  an 
engineering  standpoint. 

In  a  school  building  where  the  ventilating  apparatus,  fire  protection, 
safety,  and  economy  of  the  power  plant  are  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  hundreds  of  confined  school  children, 
as  well  as  their  education  along  modern  lines,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  consider  these  items  as  of  greater  importance  than  the  appearance  of 
the  building. 

Recommendation  No.  6 
It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  employ  an 
engineer  of  as  well-recognized  ability  in  engineering  work  as  their  archi- 
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tect  is  in  his  line.    This  engineer  to  have  full  and  absolute  authority  over 
all  engineering  matters  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


AS  TO  THE  QUESTION  OF  SELECTION  OF  BIDDERS 

It  is  well  recognized  in  engineering  circles  that  municipal  work  of  all 
kinds  draws  a  cheaper  and  more  adventurous  class  of  Contractors,  a 
class  which  relies  for  its  profits  upon  "beating"  the  specifications  and 
upon  cheaper  prices  with  inferior  workmanship  and  material,  rather  than 
upon  efficiency,  management,  and  adherence  to  specifications  with  higher 
quality  of  goods. 

When  an  engineer  or  an  architect  is  compelled  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  lowest  bidder,  irrespective  of  his  business  standing,  he  can 
not  insure  to  his  client  the  grade  of  work  originally  intended.  No  mat- 
ter how  carefully  he  draws  his  specifications  or  how  minutely  he  super- 
intends the  work,  a  dishonest  contractor  can  always  deceive  him  and 
perpetrate  frauds  in  workmanship  and  material  without  immediate  de- 
tection. 

The  work  of  construction  is  always  impeded  whenever  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  designer  and  the  Contractor,  and  such  always 
occurs  when  either  side  is  dishonest.  In  private  construction  work, 
where  the  best  Contractor  can  be  selected  regardless  of  initial  price,  the 
best  and  quickest  construction  is  assured  and,  in  practically  every  case, 
the  diflFerence  in  prices  between  the  lowest  and  the  best  contractor  is  more 
than  saved  in  lack  of  extras  and  in  ultimate  maintenance. 

In  municipal  work,  due  to  unscrupulous  designers  in  the  past,  the 
selection  of  the  Contractor  was  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  engi- 
neers and  architects  and  the  contract  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder,  unless 
there  existed  absolute  evidence  of  fraud  or  financial  disability  in  his 
former  dealings  with  the  City. 

Even  though  the  designer  is  morally  certain,  without  concrete  proof, 
that  the  lowest  bidder  will  cheat  on  the  construction,  despite  his  most 
careful  inspection,  he  is  compelled  to  accept  the  bid,  knowing  that  eventu- 
ally the  City  will  suffer  in  value  received. 

This  condition  will  prevail  so  long  as  the  City  is  compelled  to  accept 
the  proposal  of  the  lowest  bidder,  regardless  of  his  standing  in  his  pro- 
fession. Just  so  long  as  this  condition  exists  public  buildings  will  con- 
tinue to  take  much  more  time  for  completion  than  is  required  for  private 
work. 

Recommendation  No.  7 

To  avoid  such  losses  of  time  and  money  it  is  herein  recommended 
that  there  be  created  a  **  Board  of  Censorship  "  whose  duty  shall  be  to 
compile,  maintain,  and  publish  a  carefully  kept  list  of  Contractors  eligible 
for  City  work  in  every  branch  of  trade. 
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This  Board  should  consist  of  eminent  engineers  and  architects  of  un- 
disputed ability  and  standing,  who  should  serve  without  pay  and  be 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 

The  institution  of  such  a  Board  will  enable  the  City  to  procure  a 
better  class  of  Contractors. 

It  will  also  enable  the  City  to  eliminate  Contractors  of  little  or  no  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  those  who  have  previously  shown  themselves  to  be 
dishonest  or  faulty  in  their  work.  A  precedent  for  the  above  may  be 
found  in  the  present  law  on  defaulting  Contractors. 

Recommendation  No.  8 

WIDER  USE  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

We  recommend  the  fullest  consideration  at  once,  of  the  jdim  oat- 
lined  in  the  attached  calendar  chart,  which  we  previously  submitted,  for 
the  reason  that  it  can  be  made  applicable  at  once  to  elementary  schools. 
Althouf^  changes  in  details  may  be  necessary,  the  principle  evolved  should 
be  given  serious  consideration  by  educators,  as  it  would  render  nniiecessaxy 
much  of  the  building  operations  now  in  contemplation  in  certain  sectioas 
of  the  City. 

In  the  foregoing  report  we  have  endeavored  to  show  why  it  takes 
so  long  to  build  a  school  building  in  New  York  City  and  why  it  costs 
more  to  build  a  school  building  in  New  York  City  than  in  other  cities, 
and  have  suggested  the  remedies  therefor. 

The  wider  use  of  school  buildings  is  a  much  discussed  subject-  Con- 
sidering that  the  original  purpose  of  a  school  building  is  to  provide  ac- 
commodations for  the  education  of  children,  and  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 90,000  pupils  without  such  accommodations  in  New  York  City, 
this  subject  becomes  of  paramount  importance. 

The  plan  as  contemplated  in  Chart  No.  4  provides  for  the  use  of 
buildings  the  year  around,  and  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  a  con- 
tinuous "load  factor"  for  the  schools.  There  are  four  terms  per  year 
considered,  any  three  of  which  would  be  for  regular  academic  classes— 
the  fourth  for  vacation.  This  vacation  is  to  be  at  the  option  of  pupil 
or  teacher  in  any  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 

For  backward  pupils  or  ambitious  teachers  the  vacation  term  can 
be  eliminated  and  school  attended  four  terms  per  year  if  deemed  advis- 
able. 

The  calendar  as  shown  could  be  arranged  to  permit  of  the  holidays 
and  vacations  as  at  present  and  provide  a  flexible  and  desirable  schedule 
for  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  optional  vacation  term  falling,  as  it  would,  in  any  one  of  the 
four  seasons,  makes  it  possible  for  a  pupil  of  the  eighth  grade,  for  in- 
stance, to  take  advantage  of  the  more  active  business  opportunities  of 
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the  winter  term  and  make  up  the  studies  thus  omitted  during  the  less 
active  summer  season. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  raised  as  to  the  reluctance  of  pupils  to 
attend  school  during  the  summer  months,  we  include  herein  a  statement 
taken  from  the  "Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings,"  page  27,  dated  July  31,  1912: 


VACATION  SCHOOLS 

Item  ipii 

Number  of  Schools. 32 

Aggregate  attendance 61 1,043 

Average  daily  register  23,302 

Average  daily  attendance. . 20,367 

Nimiber  of  class  teachers 574 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  daily  attendance  was  25,812,  or  an 
increase  of  5,445  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  success  of  the  vacation  schools  lead  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  say  in  his  last  Annual  Report: 

"The  success  of  these  classes  raises  the  question  whether  our 
summer  vacation,  which  extends  from  the  end  of  June  until  the 
second  Monday  in  September,  is  not  much  too  long.  I  believe  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  both  pupils  and  teachers,  if 
we  shortened  our  summer  vacation  to  one  month,  which  should,  of 
course,  be  July.  In  that  event  summer  schools  would  become  un- 
necessary, the  Christmas  holiday  would  become  the  natural  dividing 
line  between  the  two  terms  into  which  the  school  year  is  divided." 

The  change  from  "vacation  schools"  to  regular  sessions  would  not 
be  so  radical  as  some  might  suppose,  considering  these  figures,  and  the 
fact  that,  in  the  plan  proposed,  but  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  attend  in  summer. 

More  efficient  use  of  school  buildings  implies  the  use  of  all  available 
spaces  for  educational  purposes. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  waste  of  spaces  quite  suitable  for 
instruction  purposes  were  found  but  unused. 

There  are  also  instances,  particularly  in  the  newer  schools,  where 
auditoriums  are  provided  occupying  much  space  but,  as  designed,  only 
available  for  occasional  classes,  and  then  not  to  the  best  advantage. 

One  class  at  a  time  is  all  that  can  be  held  efficiently  in  one  space  unless 
partitioned  oflF. 

We  found  in  a  former  report  dealing  with  plant  efficiency  that  much 
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Space  otherwise  useful  for  educational  purposes  was  occupied  by  im- 
properly designed  and  inefficiently  placed  boiler  plants  with  their  acces- 
sories. 

In  many  cases  more  boilers  than  were  necessary  or  desirable  were 
installed  and,  in  most  cases,  they  were  so  distributed  as  to  use  far  more 
space  than  should  have  been  allotted. 

With  the  more  efficient  use  of  the  school  buildings  should  come  more 
efficient  teaching  methods.  Modern  sciences  have  given  us  many  im- 
proved ideas  and  devices,  for  efficiently  and  surely  instilling  knowledge 
into  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

The  daylight  moving  picture  has  made  it  possible  to  enjoyably  and 
permanently  impress  the  details  of  various  subjects  upon  the  memory 
of  the  child,  at  the  same  time  holding  its  attention  as  no  dry,  drudging, 
and  easily  forgotten  methods  as  used  in  our  schools  to-day  could  possibly 
accomplish.  There  are  many  other  modern  inventions  which  could  be 
applied  to  instruction  of  the  younger  minds  by  a  little  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  educators,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  processes  of  education 
as  well  as  to  conserve  the  space  required. 

That  some  such  plan  must  be  adopted  is  clear  to  all  who  realize  that 
the  introduction  of  shop  work,  vocational  and  trade  training,  domestic 
science,  and  elementary  science  will  call  for  much  more  building  space  per 
pupil  than  is  required  for  the  ordinary  course  of  study  now  in  force  in 
the  elementary  schools.  The  adoption  of  the  plan  suggested  for  sessions 
would  make  possible  the  introduction  of  these  desirable  practical  occupa- 
tions without  making  the  building  cost  prohibitive. 

Note — The  following  is  quoted  from  Report  of  Edward  L.  Stevens,  Associate 
City  Superintendent,  in  Report  on  High  Schools,  1912. 

"Five  years  ago  I  ventured  to  suggest  in  my  annual  report  to  you  that  a 
time  would  come  when  we  must  have  extended  sessions  and  that  the  schools 
must  be  open  a  maximum  amount  of  time  each  day.  Below  will  be  found  a 
time  schedule  by  which  the  capacity  of  any  given  school,  for  example,  the  Com- 
mercial High  School  in  Brooklyn,  where  this  scheme  was  worked  out,  may  be 
nearly  doubled.  The  study  period  will  require  the  use  of  the  assembly  room 
as  a  study  hall." 


Conclusions 

The  fact  that  the  schools  have  required  in  some  cases  eight  to  ten 
years  for  completion  after  the  need  becomes  apparent  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  drastic  measure  must  be  taken  to  eliminate  such  wastes  of  time 
as  can  be  done  with  the  means  at  hand. 

The  suggestions  and  recommendations  contained  herein  will  do  much 
to  eliminate  such  wastes  of  time  and  money  and  will  not  require,  as  in 
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the  case  of  most  recommendations,  an  initial  expenditure  of  any  moment 
to  put  them  into  force. 

The  recommendations  call  for — 

I — The  selection  of  sites  by  scientific  means; 

2 — The  elimination  of  ''useless  formalities"  by  the  establishment  of  a 
staff  in  the  "Efficiency  Bureau"  of  the  Board  of  Estimate ; 

3 — Foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  designing  and 
submitting  for  approval  all  plans  of  any  one  school  at  one  time; 

4 — The  adoption  of  "standard  schools"; 

5 — Eliminating  duplication  of  approval  upon  the  same  subjects  by  re- 
stricting each  department  to  its  charter  duties; 

6 — The  provision  for  efficient  engineering  within  the  designing  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Education; 

7 — The  elimination  of  the  "lowest  bidder"  problem  by  the  establishment 
of  the  "Board  of  Censorship  for  Contractors";  and 

8 — The  efficient  use  of  the  present  equipment. 

The  total  savings  possible  by  the  use  pi  the  recommendations, will  be, 
per  school : 


Recommendation 

Savings  in  Time 

Financial  Savings 

I 

3  years 

Inestimable 

2 

Inestimable 

Inestimable 

3 

92  days 

Inestimable 

4 

2  years 

10  per  cent,  of  cost 

5 

I  month 

Inestimable 

6 

^  Inestimable  but  very 

valuable 

5  per  cent. 

7 

Inestimable 

5  per  cent. 

The  total  building  cost  per  year  as  calculated  hereinbefore  is  $5,97S»- 
7SS-73»  of  which  20  per  cent,  could  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  recom- 
mendations Nos.  4,  6,  and  7,  amounting  to  $1,195,151.15,  or  nearly 
$1,200,000  annually  on  construction  cost  alone. 

The  adoption  of  recommendations  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  5  will  effect  a 
saving  that  is  impossible  to  estimate  closely,  but  would  certainly  amount 
to  several  thousands  of  dollars  per  year  in  maintenance  and  architectural 
cost,  in  addition  to  saving  expenses  in  other  departments. 

The  above  amounts  do  not  include  the  reductions  in  architectural 
force,  maintenance,  or  expenses  in  other  departments  obtainable  by  the 
adoption  of  all  recommendations. 

The  above  savings  also  do  not  include  the  invaluable  advantages  of 
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increased  school  capacity  and  the  vast  efficiency  obtainable  by  modem 
methods. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  G.  Armstrong, 

Francis  J.  Armstrong. 
May  21,  1913. 

Explanatory  Nora 

In  compiling  the  foregoing  report  with  the  recommendations  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  main  issues;  i.  e.,  Why  does  it  take  longer  to  huild  a  school  building 
than  a  private  building ;  and  have  endeavored  to  point  out  remedies  for  the  grosser  and 
more  important  causes. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  DELAY  IN  AUTHORIZATION  OF  COR- 
PORATE STOCK  FOR  SITES  AND  SCHOOL  BUILD- 
INGS, IN  APPROVAL  OF  PLANS,  ETC. 

Table — i 

On  account  of  the  panic  during  the  Fall  of  1907  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  sought  to  conserve  the  City's  interests  by  re- 
questing, December  6,  1907,  all  heads  of  departments  not  to  incur  any 
new  liability  against  funds  already  authorized  until  reapproved  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate.  One  week  after  adopting  this  resolution  the  Board 
of  Estimate  excepted  the  Board  of  Education  from  the  provisions 
thereof.  In  practice,  however,  the  Board  of  Education  only  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  exception  with  respect  to  buildings  already  under  con- 
struction, and  did  not  commence  new  construction  work  unless  reauthor- 
ized by  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

On  account  of  the  dispute  with  respect  to  the  computation  of  the  debt 
limit  for  New  York  City  an  injunction  suit  was  brought  in  the  Fall  of 
1908  to  determine  the  proper  method  of  calculating  the  debt.  Pending 
this  action,  the  Board  of  Estimate,  again  seeking  to  conserve  the  City's 
interests  and  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  exceeding  the  debt  limit,  re- 
quested the  heads  of  City  Departments  not  to  enter  into  new  corporate 
stock  obligations  unless  reapproved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  December  18,  1908,  and  did  not  except  there- 
from the  Board  of  Education. 

After  the  debt  limit  case  had  been  decided  in  the  summer  of  1909 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
authorized  $6,699,010.00  corporate  stock  for  additional  school  facilities 
for  the  Board  of  Education.  Mayor  McClellan  vetoed  this  entire 
amount  December  28,  1909,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  improper  for 
him  on  the  eve  of  retiring  from  office  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration to  this  large  extent  in  the  matter  of  corporate  stock  author- 
izations. 

The  new  administration  immediately  on  assuming  office  determined 
to  make  a  comprehensive  investigation  and  study  of  corporate  stock 
authorizations  before  obligating  the  City  further  for  capital  improve- 
ments. The  necessity  for  such  a  study,  involving  the  needs  of  all  City 
Departments,  had  been  clearly  evidenced  by  the  panic  of  1907  and  the 
debt  limit  case  of  1908  and  1909.  The  result  of  this  study,  when,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  City,  all  the  needs  of  the  City  were 
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weighed  against  each  other,  was  the  adoption  early  in  June,  1910,  of 
the  first  corporate  stock  budget  of  the  City  of  New  York.  During  the 
year  1910  the  Board  of  Estimate  authorized  $6,607,753.99,  rescinded 
$1,352,700.92,  making  a  net  authorization  for  the  first  year  of  its  ad- 
ministration of  $5,255,053.07  for  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Board 
of  Estimate  for  the  first  time  studied  past  authorizations  and  expendi- 
tures and,  as  a  result,  determined  to  rescind  all  authorizations,  of  which 
there  remained  a  balance  after  the  purpose  of  the  authorization  had 
been  met,  or  all  authorizations  which  were  not  needed. 

Therefore  these  rescindments  were  made  in  order  that  the  City's 
credit  might  be  utilized  for  other  improvements  which  were  urgently 
needed. 

During  the  study  of  the  corporate  stock  budget  of  191 1  the  Board 
of  Estimate  based  its  conclusions  for  a  net  authorization  of  $12,231,- 
338.99  for  the  Board  of  Education  upon  a  study  of  population  in  co- 
operation with  the  Permanent  Census  Board  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Finance  in  1904  disclosed 
the  fact  that  many  sites  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Education  were  lying 
unused.  As  a  result  the  City  was  losing  the  taxes  which  would  have 
been  collected  from  a  private  owner  as  well  as  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  purchase  price.  Besides,  the  City  was  obliged  to  buy  sites 
for  buildings  which  were  unquestionably  needed,  although  funds  were 
Nunk  in  these  sites  in  localities  where  there  was  no  need,  and  the  Board 
of  Education  has  only  in  rare  instances  surrendered  unused  sites,  im- 
proved and  unimproved,  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

This  led  the  Department  of  Finance  to  report  that  it  was  unwise  to 
purchase  sites  in  advance  of  their  actual  need.  The  reports  of  the 
Committee  on  Vacant  Lands  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission,  dated 
July  15,  191 1,  and  February  3,  1912,  similarly  recommend  that  the 
City  should  discontinue  purchases  in  advance  of  the  acquisition  of  in- 
formation showing  actual  need. 


EXPLANATIONS  OF  DELAY  AND  ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  IN- 
FORMATION   REGARDING   SCHOOL    BUILDINGS 
AND  SITES 

Column  i — **A" — Addition  to  Boys'  High  School 

The  Board  of  Estimate  authorized  construction  funds  June  5th, 
1908 — 378  days  after  the  first  request  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
panic  in  the  Fall  of  1907  contributed  probably  to  this  delay.  After  the 
first  authorization,  728  days  elapsed  before  reauthorization  June  3, 
1910,  during  which  period  the  reasons  for  further  delay  were: 
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(a)  Debt  limit  injunction  case. 

(b)  Change  of  administration,  involving  veto  by  retiring  Mayor  and 

necessity  for  study  by  new  administration. 

Specifications  were  printed  December  31,  1909,  but  because  of  (b) 
the  Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  ordered  that  all  bids 
for  the  work  be  returned  to  bidders  without  having  been  opened,  which 
was  done. 

The  plans  and  specifications  contemplated  very  extensive  alterations 
and  improvements  in  the  old  building.  In  fact,  the  practical  rebuilding 
of  the  westerly  half,  and  the  letting  of  the  contract  had  been  timed  for 
January  in  order  that  the  Contractor  might  proceed  with  certain  work 
on  the  new  addition,  so  that  the  Avesterly  portion  of  the  old  building 
might  be  underpinned  and  work  properly  advanced  in  the  interior  during 
vacation. 

Unofficial  notice  was  received  early  in  June,  1910,  that  authority  had 
been  granted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  adver- 
tisement of  work,  and  these  bids  were  opened  on  June  2y,  1910.  This 
threw  the  work  behind  so  that  avoidance  of  interference  with  school 
sessions  was  impossible. 

A  long  delay  was  caused  early  in  191 1  by  neglect  of  the  builder  to 
supply  proper  brick,  the  matter  being  before  the  Building  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Education  on  February  19th  of  that  year. 

Early  in  November  there  was  declared  a  sheet  metal  strike  which 
was  not  settled  until  February  of  this  year.  This  made  it  impossible  to 
finish  roof  of  the  building  or  complete  the  sheet  metal  duct  work. 

Column  i— "B" 

An  estimate  of  increased  furniture  cost  was  lost  about  fifty-five  days 
in  the  Department  of  Finance. 

On  September  28,  191 2,  the  Addition  was  not  entirely  complete. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Column  2— "A" 

The  Board  of  Estimate  on  March  20,  1908,  authorized  construc- 
tion funds  303  days  after  the  first  request  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  panic  undoubtedly  contributed  to  this  delay.  After  this  first  au- 
thorization 720  days  elapsed  before  reauthorization,  March  11,  19 10, 
during  which  period  the  further  delay  was  due  to 

(a)  Debt  limit  injunction  case. 

(b)  Change  of  administration,  involving  the  veto  of  the  retir- 

ing Mayor  and  the  need  for  study  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration. 
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Column  2— "B" 

The  Bureau  of  Buildings,  Manhattan,  wasted  23  days  on  disap- 
proval of  one  item,  which  was  eventually  waived  by  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  Manhattan. 

On  September  28,  19 12,  the  building  was  nearly  completed. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.    168— BROOKLYN 

Column  3— "A'' 

The  Board  of  Estimate  authorized  construction  funds  April  8,  19 10, 
345  days  after  the  first  request  by  the  Board  of  Education.  A  further 
delay  of  28  days  was  due  to  the  discovery  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
that  a  smaller  amount  had  been  requested  for  several  buildings,  in  a  later 
request  of  the  Board  of  Education  than  in  the  earlier  request  as  passed 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

This  necessitated  amendment  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  Board 
of  Estimate. 

Public  School  No.  168  was  occupied  September,  191 2. 

The  interval  between  first  mention  of  need  and  completion  of  build- 
ing was  six  years. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  171— BROOKLYN 

Column  4 — "A" 

See  Column  3 — "A"  note  on  Public  School  No.  168,  Brooklyn. 

Column  4— "B" 

Request  for  a  site  for  Public  School  No.  171  came  after  the  dis- 
covery by  the  Department  of  Finance  of  the  useless  purchase  of  sites  in 
advance  of  their  need.  This  made  a  careful  study  of  the  movement  of 
population  necessary,  so  that  this  site  might  not  be  added  to  the  long 
list  of  unused  sites  which  eventually  would  have  to  be  given  to  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commission. 

During  the  first  year,  after  the  selection  of  a  site  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  a  brick  building  was  erected  on  the  plot.  At  that  time,  the 
Department  of  Finance  was  considering  several  alternative  sites.  The 
Board  of  Education  chose  a  second  site  807  days  after  their  first  choice, 
and  of  this  the  Board  of  Estimate  authorized  the  purchase  in  30  days. 
See  Map  i. 

A  sheet  metal  strike  delayed  construction. 

Public  School  No.  171  was  occupied  September,  1912.  The  interval 
between  the  first  mention  of  need  and  occupation  was  over  ten  years. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  47— BRONX 

Column  5— "A" 

Funds  for  construction  were  first  requested  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion before  the  streets  were  laid  out  or  the  sewers  put  in.  Why  the 
Board  of  Education  did  not  renew  its  request  of  June  13,  1906,  in  its 
statement  of  corporate  stock  requirements  of  February  3,  26,  April  8, 
and  May  13,  1908,  is,  therefore,  easily  understood.  In  October,  1909, 
the  Board  of  Estimate  authorized  funds,  but  the  retiring  Mayor  vetoed. 

In  the  revision  of  the  corporate  stock  requirements  submitted  April 
27,  1910,  the  Board  of  Education  did  not  include  this  building  as  among 
most  urgent  needs.  However,  July  29,  1910,  the  Board  of  Estimate 
authorized  construction  funds. 

General  Construction 

Specifications  were  printed  February  4,  191 1,  and  bids  opened  April 
17,  191 1.  Delay  caused  by  inability  to  obtain  right  of  way  to  the  street 
upon  which  the  property  fronted. 

The  general  construction  contract  was  approved  in  May,  191 1,  and 
it  was  not  until  November,  191 1,  that  the  heating  and  ventilating  specifi- 
cations were  printed  and  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Finance  for 
approval,  and  not  until  May,  1912,  or  one  year  after  the  general  con- 
struction contract  was  awarded,  that  the  heating  and  ventilating  con- 
tract was  given  out.  At  this  time  the  building  was  about  one-half  com- 
pleted. 

The  electrical  work  was  almost  as  far  behind.  When  such  a  condi- 
tion exists  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  confusion  and  expense  caused  by 
almost  certain  lack  of  correlation  between  the  plans. 

See  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  exhibit  for 
criticisms  of  method  of  submission  of  plans  by  Board  of  Education. 

On  September  28,  191 2,  the  trim,  hardware,  wardrobes  and  gen- 
eral finishing  were  being  put  on. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  40— QUEENS 

Column  6— "A" 

The  Board  of  Estimate  authorized  funds  for  construction  October 
29,  1909,  183  days  after  the  first  request.  The  change  in  administration 
caused  the  retiring  Mayor  to  veto,  so  that  the  hands  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration would  not  be  tied.  After  study,  the  new  administration 
authorized  funds  in  the  first  corporate  stock  budget  passed  June  3,  19 10. 
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Column  6— "B" 

The  two  and  one-half  months  elapsing  between  February  6,  191 1, 
and  April  21,  191 1,  was  consumed  in  the  Finance  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  for  the  addition  of  a 
water  meter  in  the  specifications. 

The  time  between  the  printing  of  specifications,  February  2,  191 1, 
and  opening  of  bids.  May  i,  191 1,  was  due  to  change  in  the  sewer 
plans. 

The  time  between  May  18,  191 1,  and  June  7,  191 1,  was  consumed 
in  the  Department  of  Finance  in  approving  the  form  of  contract  during 
which  time  "the  amount  of  liquidated  damages  for  the  several  items" 
was  inserted. 

The  time  between  November  27,  191 1,  and  December  29,  191 1,  i.  e., 
between  transmission  of  plans  and  approval  was  consumed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  in  inserting  in  the  electrical  contract,- the  '^amount 
of  liquidated  damages"  which  would  ordinarily  take  about  15  minutes. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  61— MANHATTAN 
Column  7— "A" 

See  Column  3 — "A",  Public  School  No.  168,  for  explanation  of 
two  authorizations  by  the  Board  of  Estimate.  One  month's  time  was 
taken  in  the  approval  of  plans  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  Manhattan, 
the  main  objection  to  which  was  eventually  waived  by  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings. 

Twenty-seven  days  were  wasted  by  the  failure  of  the  Superintendent 
of  School  Buildings  to  notify  the  Department  of  Highways  that  an 
unofficial  report  was  not  sufficient. 

Thirty  days  were  spent  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Finance  De- 
partment in  amending  specifications  and  plans  "so  as  to  show  the  con- 
struction of  floor  arches,  hollow  brick,  and  terra  cotta  lining  to  outside 
walls,  and  the  erection  of  additional  fence  wall  on  westerly  side  of  prop- 
erty. A  correction  was  also  made  in  the  numbering  of  the  piles,"  which 
was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Finance.^ 

Between  the  printing  of  specifications,  April  6,  191 1,  and  the  open- 
ing of  bids,  June  19,  191 1,  a  delay  was  caused  by  unsafe  walls  on  ad- 
jacent property.^ 

BUSHWICK  HIGH  SCHOOL— BROOKLYN 

Column  8— "A" 

The  Board  of  Education  requested  funds  for  a  new  high  school 

building  in  Brooklyn  in  general  terms  February  26  and  March  ir,  1908. 

>  See  letters  hereto  attached  and  Exhibit  2  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  statements 
concerning  Public  School  No.  61,  Manhattan. 

*See  explanatory  notes  from  Board  of  Education,  Public  School  No.  61,  Manhattan. 
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before  a  site  had  been  selected,  but  a  request  for  this  high  school  wag 
not  included  in  statements  of  corporate  stock  needs  submitted  during 
1908  and  1909.  Early  in  19 10  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  funds  were  immediately  authorized. 

Column  8— "B" 

The  building  was  complete  to  roof  in  August,  1912,  but  heating  and 
ventilating  bids  were  not  yet  advertised.  Construction  contractors  were 
at  a  standstill  until  heating  and  ventilating  and  electrical  contracts  were 
let. 

Column  8— "C" 

Three  months  were  wasted  by  the  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity  in  refusing  an  electric  generating  plant,  which  re- 
fusal is  foreign  to  the  powers  of  this  Department.  §ee  Exhibit  "C" — 
Part  4. 

ADDITION— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  132— MANHATTAN 
Column  9 — "A" 

Funds  for  the  Addition  to  Public  School  No.  132  were  included 
182  days  after  the  first  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  authori- 
zation of  corporate  stock  by  the  Board  of  Estimate,  which  was  vetoed 
by  the  Mayor  because  of  the  change  in  administration.  When  the 
Board  of  Education  submitted  its  revision  of  the  corporate  stock  esti- 
mate, April  27,  1910,  limiting  itself  to  immediate  necessities,  this  addi- 
tion was  not  included. 

In  the  191 1  corporate  stock  estimate  it  was  considered  urgent,  and 
funds  were  authorized  two  months  later  by  the  Board  of  Estimate, 

ADDITION— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  20— BRONX 

Column  id— "A" 

On  July  12,  1912,  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion approved  the  final  construction  plans  and,  on  May  15,  1912,  the 
manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications  were  sent  to  the 
printer. 

On  September  28,  19 12,  the  addition  was  complete  except  for  some 
partitions  and  stairs. 

ADDITION— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  78— MANHATTAN 

Column  ii— "A" 

Funds  for  the  addition  to  Public  School  No.  78  were  included  182 
days  after  the  first  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  authoriza- 
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tion  of  corporate  stock  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  which  was  vetoed  by 
the  Mayor  because  of  the  change  in  administration.  When  the  Board 
of  Education  submitted  its  revision  of  the  corporate  stock  estimate 
April  27,  1910,  limiting  itself  to  immediate  necessities,  this  addition  was 
not  included.  In  the  191 1  corporate  stock  estimate  it  was  considered 
urgent  and  funds  were  authorized  a  month  later. 

Column  ii— *'B" 

Thirty-seven  days  of  approval  in  the  Highways  Department   was 
due  to  neglect  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Column  ii— **C" 

When  heating  and  ventilating  contract  was  awarded  the  general 
construction  was  approximately  23  per  cent,  completed. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  45— BRONX 

Column  12— "A" 

The  Board  of  Education  requested  funds  in  May,  1907. 

Delay  in  their  authorization  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  was  due  to 

(a)  Panic  in  the  Fall  of  1907. 

(b)  The  revision  of  the  corporate  stock  request  of   1908  by  the 

Board  of  Education  limiting  it  to  urgent  needs  did  not  include 
this  school. 

(c)  Change  in  administration  caused  the  Mayor  to  veto  the  authori- 

zation of  the  Board  of  Estimate  of  October,  1909. 

(d)  The  revision  of  the  corporate  stock  request  of  1910  limiting  it 

to  most  urgent  needs  did  not  include  this  school.  Funds  were 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  soon  after  a  study  of 
the  corporate  stock  budget  for  191 1  disclosed  the  need. 

Heating  and  ventilating  contract  given  out  March  12,  1912,  at  which 
time  building  was  20  per  cent,  completed. 

Building  on  September  28,  1912,  was  completed  to  four  stories  and 
three  stories  of  partitions. 


NORMAL  COLLEGE— MANHATTAN 

Column  13 

On  September  28,  191 2,  three,  floors  of  sleepers  were  in  and  struc- 
tural work  was  being  put  in. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  92— QUEENS 
Column  14 — "A" 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized  funds  two 
days  after  they  were  requested.  The  award  of  the  contract  was  not 
made  promptly  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  it  was  therefore  held 
up  by  the  debt  limit  injunction  case. 

A  year  later  the  Board  of  Education  requested  additional  funds  in 
order  to  erect  a  48-room  instead  of  a  24-room  building,  as  originally 
planned.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  this 
after  183  days,  but  the  change  in  administration  caused  the  Mayor  to 
veto. 

Before  the  Mayor's  veto  the  Board  of  Education  had  awarded  the 
contract,  December  22,  1909,  pending  financial  ability,  but  because  the 
Board  of  Education  wished  to  rescind  the  contract  the  contractor 
brought  suit.  The  corporation  counsel  wrote  the  Board  of  Education 
eleven  months  later,  November  26,  19 10,  that  the  contract  was  null 
and  void,  since  the  additional  appropriation  had  never  been  made.  The 
Board  of  Education  then  decided  to  use  the  appropriation  of  April  24, 
1908,  in  erecting  a  24-room  building. 

One  set  of  preliminary  plans  and  three  sets  of  final  plans  were 
drawn  contemplating  three  different  constructions. 

On  September  28,  1912,  plastering  was  finished  and  rough  floors 
were  laid. 

From  first  mention  of  need  to  date,  building  incomplete,  eleven  years. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  43— BRONX 

Column  15 

On  September  28,  1912,  plastering  was  finished,  tiling  and  trim  were 
being  installed. 

ADDITION— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  39— BRONX 
Column  16 — "A" 

The  Board  of  Education  first  requested  funds  for  an  Addition  May 
22,  1907.    Delay  in  authorization  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  was  due  to 

(a)  The  panic  in  the  Fall  of  1907.  ^ 

(b)  The  revision  of  the  corporate  stock  request  of  1908  limiting 

requests  to  immediate  needs  did  not  include  this  addition. 

(c)  The  debt  limit  injunction  case  (1908-1909). 

(d)  Change  in  administration  caused  the  Mayor  to  veto  the  author- 

ization of  the  Board  of  Estimate  of  October,  1909. 
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(e)  The  revision  of  the  1910  corporate  stock  request  limiting  it  to 
immecliate  needs,  did  not  include  this  addition.  The  Board 
of  Estimate  authorized  funds  107  days  after  a  special  request 
of  the  Board  of  Education  presented  November  23,  1910. 

On  September  28,  19 12,  the  third  tier  beams  were  set  and  floor 
anchors  were  being  set  in. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  173— BROOKLYN 
Column  17 

On  November  19,  1909,  the  City  Superintendent  reported  great  need 
of  a  school  between  public  schools  Nos.  63  and  149,  Brooklyn.  On 
September  28,  1912,  or  nearly  three  years  later,  the  building  was  still 
incomplete. 

August  3,  191 1,  the  final  plans  were  completed  and  submitted. 

October  11,  191 1,  an  additional  strip  of  land  was  selected  and  pur- 
chased January  10,  1912.  Building  covers  plot  fully.  See  Plate 
**C."  Evidently  the  plans  were  drawn  by  the  Board  of  Education,  so 
that  the  extra  plot  had  to  be  purchased  regardless  of  price. 

Building  incomplete  on  September  28,  19 12. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  174— BROOKLYN 
Column  18— "A" 

The  Board  of  Education  first  requested  funds  for  a  site  for  this 
building  October  24,  1906.  Delay  in  authorization  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  was  due  to 

(a)  The  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Finance  into  the  num- 

ber of  unused  sites  and  their  belief  in  the  unwisdom  of  pur- 
chasing before  actual  need. 

(b)  The  panic  in  the  Fall  of  1907. 

(c)  Question  as  to  where  the  site  should  be  located. 

(d)  The  debt  limit  injunction  case. 

(e)  Change  in  administration,  involving  study  by  the  new  adminis- 

tration before  authorizing  funds. 

(f)  Report  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board  showed  need  and  funds 

were  granted  in  April,  191 1.     On  September  28,  1912,  struc- 
tural work  was  commenced. 

ADDITION— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  72— MANHATTAN 

Column  19 — "A" 

On  June  17,  19 10,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  reported  that  "the 
necessity  for  using  the  following  sites  in  the  list  you  have  submitted  is 
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SO  distant  that  we  do  not  feel  able  to  assign  them  any  order  of  priority  : 
East  105th  Street,  adjoining  Public  School  No.  72 — Manhattafn." 

Notwithstanding  this  the  Board  of  Education  requested  funds  for 
this  addition  in  the  191 1  corporate  stock  budget  and  received  an  authori- 
zation therefor  from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

On  September  28,  1912,  the  second  tier  beams  were  set  on  the  second 
story  wall. 

ADDITION— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  28— BROOKLYN 
Column  20 — '*A" 

Bids  for  general  construction  were  opened  July  i,  19 12,  while  the 
electric,  heating  and  ventilating  plans  were  not  yet  submitted  October 
9,  1912. 

On  September  28,  191 2,  excavations  and  shoring  were  being  accom- 
plished. 

"A" 
DETAILED   ILLUSTRATIVE   DATA 

The  following  pages  contain  the  detailed  data  obtained  on  the  vari- 
ous schools  and  from  the  various  city  departments  as  well  as  correspond- 
ence and  miscellaneous  matter  too  voluminous  to  be  included  in  the  fore- 
going pages. 

In  the  detailed  data  of  each  school  all  items  marked — 

* — Represent  dates  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  not 

considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  corroborate. 

** — Represent  dates  as  given  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  found  by 

actual  inspection  of  contracts  to  be  incorrect. 

*** — Represent   dates    obtained   from   Board   of   Education   and   not 

checked  through  lack  of  record  in  the  Department  of  Finance. 

ADDITION  TO  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL— BROOKLYN 

DATA  PRELIMINARY  TO  BUILDING  DESIGN 

Addition  was  built  on  the  original  site 

May  22,  1907 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  authorization  of  $380,000  cor- 
porate stock  for  an  addition. 

Sept.   25,  1907) — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 

Feb.      3,   1908  \         and  Apportionment  $350,000  for  an  addition. 

Feb.  26,  1908 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $400,000  for  an  addition. 
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June  5,  1908 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$400,000  corporate  stock  for  an  addition. 

June    23,  1908 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

June    30,   1908 — Mayor  approved. 

Apr.  28,  1909 — Board  of  Education  requested  release  of  above  authori- 
zation from  resolution  of  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  of  December  i8,  1908,  directing 
heads  of  Department  to  incur  no  further  obligations 
because  of  the  debt  limit  injunction  case. 

Mar.  23,  19 10 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $100,000  for  equipment. 

June  3,  19 10 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  released  $378,- 
000  corporate  stock  from  resolution  of  January  14, 
1910,  directing  heads  of  Departments  to  incur  no 
further  obligations. 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$100,000  for  equipment  of  addition. 

June    28,  1910 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

July     19,  1910 — Mayor  returned  without  approval  or  disapproval. 

Jan.  26,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$49,086  for  furniture  work. 

General  Construction 

Apr.      8,  1909 — Art    Commission    received    preliminary    construction 

plans. 
Apr.     13,  1909 — Art   Commission   approved   preliminary   construction 

plans. 
Apr.    22,  1909 — Art  Commission  certified  action. 
Apr.    26,  1909 — Board  of   Education  received  final  approval  of  Art 

Commission. 
Dec.      6,   1909 — Final  plans  submitted  to  Art  Commission. 
Dec.      8,  1909 — Manuscript  of  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
Dec.     13,  1909 — Plans  approved  by  Building  Committee  of  the  Board 

of  Education. 
Dec.     14,  1909 — Art  Commission  postponed  action  for  lack  of  sufficient 

information. 
Dec.     17,  1909 — Plans  filed  with  Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn. 
Dec.     22,  1909 — Board   of   Education  approved   general   construction 

plans. 
Dec.    22,  1909 — Final    proof    of    construction    specifications    sent    to 

printer. 
Dec.     2'^,  1909 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn,  examined  construction 

plans. 
Dec.    27,  1909 — Additional  information  received  by  Art  Commission. 
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Dec.    28,  1909 — Art  Commission  postponed  action  requesting  Mr.  Sny- 
der's presence  at  next  meeting. 
Dec.    28,  1909 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn,  notified  Board  of  Edu- 
cation that  plans  were  ready  for  correction. 

1909 — Specifications  printed. 

1910 — Structural    application    again    filed    with    Bureau    of 
Building,  Brooklyn. 

1910 — Bureau  of   Buildings,  Brooklyn,  approved  structural 
plans. 

1910 — Structural  plans  advertised  for  bids. 

1910 — Permit  No.  52/10  issued  authorizing  construction  by 
Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn. 

19 10 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  permit. 

191  o — Art  Commission  approved  structural  plans. 

1910 — Art  Commission  certified  action. 

1910 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  approval  of  Art 
Commission. 

1910 — Bids  opened. 

1910* — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived plans. 

19 10 — Board  of  Education  approved  contract. 

19 10 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  of 
contract. 

19 10 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

1910** — Department  of  Finance  approved  of  contract  subject 
to  financial  ability. 

Plumbing  and  Drainage 

Dec.  17,  1909 — Plumbing  and  drainage  plans  filed  with  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  Brooklyn. 

Dec.  28,  1909 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn,  examined  plumbing 
and  drainage  plans. 

Dec.  28,  1909 — Board  of  Education  was  notified  by  Bureau  of  Build- 
ings, Brooklyn,  that  plumbing  and  drainage  plans 
were  ready  for  correction. 

Dec.  29,  1909 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn,  approved  plumbing 
and  drainage  plans. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

June      3,  1910 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  appropriated 

$100,000  for  heating  and  ventilating. 
June    28,  1910 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved  appropriation. 
July    19,  1910 — Received  from  Mayor  without  approval  or  disapproval. 
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June    27,   191 1 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  sent  to  the  Department 
of  Finance. 

June    28,   191 1 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived heating  and  ventilating  plans. 

July       I,  191 1 — Department  of  Finance  approved  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plans. 

July     13,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  plans. 

July     31,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
from  Department  of  Finance. 

July     31,  191 1 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 

Jan.      II,   1912* — Additional  heating  and  ventilating  plans  filed  in  the 
Department  of  Finance. 

Jan.  15,  1912 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived heating  and  ventilating  additional  plans. 

Jan.  22,  19 1 2 — Department  of  Finance  reported  upon  the  additional 
heating  and  ventilating  plans. 

Feb.  8,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  of 
additional  plans. 

Feb.  19,  191 2 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  addi- 
tional plans. 

Feb.  28,  1912 — Board  of  Education  awarded  contract  for  heating  and 
ventilating. 

Mar.  8,  19 12 — Contract  for  heating  and  ventilating  filed  with  the  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

Mar.    18,  19 1 2 — Actual  date  of  contract  for  heating  and  ventilating. 

Electric 

June  3,  1910 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  appropriated 
$100,000  for  electrical  equipment. 

June    28,  1910 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved  $100,000  appropriation. 

July  19,  1910 — Received  from  Mayor  without  approval  or  disap- 
proval. 

July       I,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

July  15,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  transmission  of  elec- 
trical plans  to  the  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity. 

Aug.  2,  191 1 — Received  by  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity. 

Aug.  18,  1911 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved electrical  plans. 

Aug.    21,  1911 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Aug.    24,   191 1 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 
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1911 — ^According  to  Board  of  Education  electrical  plans  were 

sent  to  the  Department  of  Finance. 
19H — Date  of  transmission  of  above  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 
191 1 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived electrical  plans. 
191 1 — Department  of  Finance  approved  electrical  plans. 
191 1 — Bids  for  electrical  work  opened. 
191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  elec- 
trical plans. 
Oct.       9,  191 1* — Additional  electrical  plans  filed  with  the  Department 

of  Finance. 
Oct.     17,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  electrical 

plans  from  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Nov.    29,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  awarded  electrical  contract. 
Dec.      6,  191 1 — Contract  for  electrical  work  filed  in  the  Department  of 

Finance. 
Dec.     II,  191 1 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Dec.  15,  191 1** — Contract  for  electrical  work  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

Furniture 

Sept.   23,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Oct.     II,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Oct.     16,  191 1 — Specifications  for  furniture  printed. 

Oct.     19,  191 1 — Furniture  plans  sent  to  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Oct.  21,  191 1 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived furniture  plans. 

Nov.    16,  191 1 — Department  of  Finance  approved  furniture  plans. 

Nov.  23,  1911 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  fur- 
niture plans. 

Dec.  5,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  approval  of  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Dec.     II,  191 1 — Furniture  bids  opened. 

Dec.     13,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  furniture  bids. 

Jan.  3,  1912 — Furniture  having  been  increased,  extended  cost  was 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Jan.      10,  1912* — Department  of  Finance  approved  contract. 

Feb.  28,  1912 — Extended  cost,  lost  in  Department  of  Finance,  was 
received  by  Assistant  Engineer. 

Mar.      3,  191 2 — Extension  approved  by  Department  of  Finance. 

Mar.  14,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  furni- 
ture extension. 

Mar.    28,  191 2 — Manuscript  of  additional  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
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Apr.     15,  1912 — Final  proof  of  additional  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Apr.     19,  19 1 2 — Additional  specifications  printed. 

Apr.  23,  1912 — Final  furniture  extension  sent  to  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 

Apr.    24,  1912 — Department  of  Finance  acknowledged  transmission. 

Apr.  26,  1912 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived final  extension. 

May      3,  19 1 2 — Department  of  Finance  approved  furniture  extension. 

May  23,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  fur- 
niture extension. 

June  I,  1912 — Board  of  Education  received  final  furniture  extension 
approved  from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. 

June    10,  19 1 2 — Bids  opened  for  furniture. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING  HIGH  SCHOOL— MANHATTAN 
Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Mar.  7,  1905 — Board  of  Aldermen  requested  Board  of  Education  to 
secure  a  site  for  a  high  school  in  the  area  bounded 
by  14th  Street,  7th  Avenue,  34th  Street,  and  North 
River. 

Mar.  22,  1905 — Board  of  Education  referred  above  request  to  Commit- 
tee on  High  Schools. 

Apr.  24,  1905 — Committee  on  High  Schools  requested  Committee  on 
Sites  to  procure  a  site  for  a  new  high  school. 

May  23,  1906 — Board  of  Education  selected  site  at  Irving  Place,  East 
1 6th  Street,  and  East  17th  Street,  assessed  value 
$404,500. 

May  25,  1906 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized  pur- 
chase at  private  sale  for  not  more  than  $675,000. 

July     31,  1906 — Title  to  first  parcel  vested  in  city. 

Feb.     27,  1907 — Title  to  last  parcel  vested  in  city. 

May  22,  1907 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $650,000  for  construction  of  a 
new  building. 
— Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  $600,000  for  erection  of 
new  building. 

Mar.  20,  1908 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$600,000  for  erection  of  new  building. 

Mar.    24,  1908 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

Apr.       I,  1908 — Mayor  approved. 


Sept.  25,  1907 
Feb.  3,  1908 
Mar.    II,  1908 
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Apr.    28,  1909 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  re-approval  of  authorization  of  ' 
$600,000  because   of   restriction  of   resolution   of 
Board  of  Estimate  of  December  18,  1908,  due  to 
debt  limit  injunction  case. 

Nov.  12,  1909 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  re-approved 
authorization  of  $600,000. 

Nov.  24,  1909 — Board  of  Education  approved  of  erection  of  eight- 
story  building  instead  of  six  stories  previously 
planned. 

Dec.  8,  1909 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $300,000  additional  for  erection 
of  building. 

Mar.  7,  1910 — Superintendent  of  Building  submitted  to  Comptroller 
report  estimating  total  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  at  $1,131,106.00. 

Mar.  II,  1910 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  re-approved 
authorization  of  $600,000  and  authorized  $531,106 
additional,  for  erection  and  equipment  of  school, 
aggregating  $1,131,106.00. 


General  Construction 

July  3,  1908 — Preliminary  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Com- 
mission. 

July  29,  1908 — Art  Commission  approved  preliminary  construction 
plans. 

Aug.      4,  1908 — Art  Commission  certified  action. 

May  9,  19 10 — New  preliminary  construction  plans  submitted  to  the 
Art  Commission  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

May    10,  1 9 10— Art  Commission  approved  new  preliminary  plans. 

May    14,  1910 — Art  Commission  certified  action. 

June  20,  1910 — Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
proved general  construction  plans. 

June    22,  1910 — Board  of  Education  approved  construction  plans. 

June  30,  1910 — Final  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Commis- 
sion. 

July      6,  1910 — Art  Commission  approved  final  construction  plans. 

July     12,  19 10 — Art  Commission  certified  action. 

Aug.  6,  19 10 — ^Application  for  general  construction  filed  with  Bu- 
reau of  Buildings,  Manhattan. 

Aug.    15,  1910 — Bureau  of  Buildings  disapproved  application. 

Aug.  18,  19 10 — Manuscript  of  specifications  for  general  construction 
sent  to  prints. 
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Aug.    20,  1910 — Board  of  Education  filed  an  amendment  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Buildings,  Manhattan. 

Aug.    31,  1910 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Manhattan,  disapproved  amend- 
ment. 

Sept.      2,  1 9 10 — Board  of  Education  re-"filed  amendment  with  Bureau 
of  Buildings,  Manhattan. 

Sept.      6,  1910 — Final  proof  of  specifications  for  general  construction 
sent  tu  printer. 

Sept.      8,   19 10 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Manhattan,  again  disapproved 
amendment. 

Sept    12,   1910 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Manhattan,  waived  objection  to 
amendment  and  application  was  approved. 

Sept.    13,  1910 — Specifications  for  general  construction  printed. 

Oct.       2,  19 10 — Board  of  Education  submitted  plans  to  Department  of 
Finance. 

Oct     10,   1910 — Bids  for  general  construction  opened. 

Oct.  13,  1910 — Board  of  Education  approved  contract  for  general 
construction. 

Oct.  14,  1910 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived construction  plans. 

Oct.     25,  1910 — ^Department  of  Finance  approved  construction  plans. 

Oct.  28,  19 10 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  con- 
struction plans. 

Nov.      5,  1910 — Contract  filed  in  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Nov.    23,  1910 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Nov.  29,  191  o** — Department  of  Finance  approved  contract  for  gen- 
eral construction  according  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

July  24,  1911 — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  plans  sent  to 
printer. 

Aug.  8,  1911 — Final  proof  of  specifications  for  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing sent  to  printer. 

Aug.  12,  1911 — Plans  were  again  filed  with  the  Department  of  Finance 
according  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Aug.    12,   1911 — Specifications  printed. 

Aug.  15,  1911 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived heating  and  ventilating  plans. 

Aug.  16,  1911 — Plans  for  heating  and  ventilating  filed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Sept.  5,  191 1  (Note) — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  were  filed 
with  the  Department  of  Finance  according  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 
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Sept.      5,  191 1 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 

Sept.  II,  191 1 — Department  of  Finance  approved  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plans. 

Sept.    II,  191 1 — Comptroller  approved  heating  and  ventilating  plans. 

Sept.  13,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  heating  and  ventilating 
plans. 

Sept.  15,  191 1 — ^Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved heating  and  ventilating  plans. 

Oct.  7,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  heating  and  ventilating  plans  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Oct.       9,   191 1 — Contract  filed  in  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Oct.      17,   191 1 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Oct.  25,  191 1** — Department  of  Finance  approved  contract  for  heat- 
ing and  ventilating. 

Note — Records  of  the  Department  of  Finance  show  above  date  of 
September  5  to  be  September  18  and  applying  to  electrical  elevator,  ash 
hoist,  etc.,  and  above  date  of  October  7  to  be  October  5,  and  to  apply  to 
approval  by  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  electric  elevator, 
hoist,  etc. 

Electric 

June      6,  1911 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

June  17,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  of 
electrical  plans  and  specifications  to  the  Department 
of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

June  20,  191 1 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  re- 
ceived electrical  plans. 

June  27,  191 1— Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  electrical  equipment  ta 
the  Department  of  Finance. 

June  28,  191 1 — Date  of  transmission  of  plans  and  specifications  for 
electrical  work  to  Department  of  Finance. 

June  28,  191 1 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved electrical  plans. 

June    28,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

June  29,  191 1 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived electrical  plans  and  specifications. 

July       s,  191 1 — Specifications  for  electrical  work  printed. 

July  7,  191 1 — Department  of  Finance  approved  electrical  plans  and 
specifications. 

July  II,  191 1 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved electrical  plans  for  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 
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July  13,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  elec- 
trical plans  and  specifications. 

July  31,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  plans 
and  specifications  for  electrical  work  from  the  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

July     31*  ^91 1 1    Bids  for  electrical  work  opened.   . 
Aug.    21,  191 1 J  ^ 

Sept.    13,  191 1 — Contract  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sept.    20,  191 T — Contract  filed  in  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Sept.    27,  191 1 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Oct.       9,  191 1** — Contract  approved  by  the  Department  of  Finance 

according  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Furniture 

Oct.     23,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Nov.      3,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Nov.  22,  191 1 — Furniture  plans  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
Finance. 

Nov.  23,  191 1 — ^Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived furniture  plans. 

Dec.      7,  191 1 — Department  of  Finance  approved  furniture  plans. 

Dec.  14,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  fur- 
niture plans. 

Dec.  29,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  furniture  plans  from  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Jan.       8,  19 1 2* — Furniture  bids  opened. 

Jan.     10,  1912* — Board  of  Education  approved  furniture  contract. 

Jan.     30,  1912* — Department  of  Finance  approved  furniture  contract. 
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Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

June  30,  1906 — ^Local  School  Board  of  district  32  recommended  that 
a  site  be  acquired  for  a  school  to  relieve  Public 
Schools  25  and  79. 

Sept.  26,  1906 — Board  of  Superintendents  recommended  to  Commit- 
tee on  Sites  two  alternative  sites  for  a  school  to 
relieve  Public  Schools  122  and  141,  where  part  time 
existed. 

Nov.  I,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  recommended  acquisition  of  site 
on  Throop  Avenue,  Whipple,  and  Bartlett  Streets. 
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June  12,  1907 — Board  of  Education  approved  selection  of  above  site 
and  requested  Board  of  Estimate  to  authorize  acqui- 
sition, assessed  value  $63,700. 

June  21,  1907 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized  pur- 
chase at  private  sale  for  not  more  than  $167,400. 

Jan.  8,  1908 — Board  of  Education  rescinded  resolution  of  June  12, 
1907,  and  adopted  a  new  resolution,  eliminating  one 
lot  from  the  original  site,  thus  reducing  assessed 
value  to  $60,300. 

Jan.  17,  1908 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  rescinded  reso- 
lution of  June  21,  1907,  and  authorized  acquisition 
at  private  sale  of  part  of  smaller  site  for  $149,400 
and  condemnation  proceedings  for  remainder,  title  to 
vest  on  filing  of  oaths. 

Apr.  29,  1908 — Commissioners  of  Estimate  and  Appraisal  in  condem- 
nation proceedings  were  appointed. 
1908 — Title  to  land  purchased  at  private  sale  vested  in  city. 
1909 — Title  to  land  obtained  by  condemnation  vested  in  city. 
1909I — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
1909 1  and  Apportionment  $300,000  for  construction  of 
19 10 J  building  to  relieve  schools  then  having  about  4,100 
pupils  on  part  time. 

Nov.  10,  1909 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $68,000  for  equipment. 

Mar.  23,  1910 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $359,535  for  construction  and 
equipment  of  building.  In  district  32  there  were 
then  2,540  children  on  part  time. 

Apr.  8,  19 10 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$300,000  for  construction  of  this  building  included 
with  other  items. 

Apr.  26,  1910 — Board  of  Aldermen  rejected  resolution  because  of  ob- 
jection to  other  items. 

Apr.  27,  1910 — Board  of  Education  reduced  other  items  of  request  in 
which  $300,000  for  Public  School  No.  168  was  in- 
cluded. 

May  6,  1910 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  re-authorized 
$300,000  for  construction  of  Public  School  No.  168. 

May    10,  1910 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

May    28,  191  o — Mayor  returned  without  approval  or  disapproval. 

June  3,  19 10 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$59,535  for  equipment  of  Public  School  No.  168. 

June    28,  1910 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

July     19,  19 10 — Mayor  returned  without  approval  or  disapproval. 
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General  Construction 

1910 — Preliminary  plans  filed  with  the  Art  Commission. 
1910 — Art  Commission  approved  preliminary  plans. 
6,  1910 — Final  construction  plans  filed  with  Art  Commission. 
19 10 — ^Art  Commission  granted  official  approval  of  prelim- 
inary construction  plans. 
19 10 — ^Art  Commission  considered  final  construction  plans. 
19 10 — ^Art    Commission    certified    preliminary    construction 

plans. 
1910 — Manuscript  of  specifications  for  general  construction 

sent  to  printer. 
1910 — Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
proved final  construction  plans. 
1910 — Board  of  Education  approved  of  general  construction 

plans. 
1910 — Final  proof  of  specifications  for  general  construction 

sent  to  printer. 
19 10 — General  construction  specifications  printed. 
1910 — Art  Commission  approved  final  construction  plans. 
19 ID — Art  Commission  certified  action  on  final  construction 
plans. 
Nov,      I,  1910 — Board   of   Education  acknowledged  transmission   of 
general  construction  plans  to  the  Bureau  of  Build- 
ings, Brooklyn. 
Nov.      2,  19 10 — General  construction  plans  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 
Nov.    14,  1910 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  approval  of  gen- 
eral construction  plans  from  Bureau  of  Buildings, 
Brookl)m. 
Nov.    14,  1910 — Bids  for  general  construction  opened. 
Nov.    15,  19 10 — Plans  were  actually  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Buildings, 

Brooklyn. 
Nov.    22,  1910 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn,  examined  general  con- 
struction plans. 
Nov.    23,   1910 — Board   of   Education   approved   general   construction 

plans. 
Nov.    26,  1910 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn,  notified  Board  of  Edu- 
cation that  plans  were  ready  for  correction. 
Nov.    28,  19 10 — Department  of  Finance  approved  general  construction 

plans. 
Dec.      7,  1910 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  of 

general  construction  plans. 
Dec.      9,  1910 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
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Dec  10,  1910 — Board  of  Education  filed  amendment  for  covering  of 
objections  offered  by  Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Dec  10,  1910 — Permit  5282/10  was  issued  authorizing  general  con- 
struction. 

Jan.  4,  191 1*** — Department  of  Finance  approved  contract  for  gen- 
eral construction. 


Heating  and  Ventilating 

Mar.  22,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  specifications  for  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing sent  to  printer. 

Mar.  30,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

Apr.      5,  191 1 — Specifications  for  heating  and  ventilating  printed. 

Apr.  8,  1911 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  submitted  to  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Apr.  10,  191 1 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  received  by  the  Assist- 
ant Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Apr.  13,  191 1 — Department  of  Finance  approved,  heating  and  ventil- 
ating plans. 

Apr.  20,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  plans. 

Apr.  26,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  adcnowledged  receipt  of  approval 
from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

May      8,  191 1 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 

May  10,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  heating  and  ventilatii^ 
contract. 

May    18,  1911 — Contract  filed  in  Department  of  Finance. 

May    22,  191 1 — Date  of  contract. 

June  5,  191 1** — According  to  Board  of  Education,  Department  of 
Finance  approved  heating  and  ventilating  contract 

Electric 

May    18,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
May    26,  191 1* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  of 

electrical  plans  to  Department  of  Water  Supfdy, 

Gas  and  Electricity. 
June    15,  191 1* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 

of  electrical  plans  from  the  Department  of  Water 

Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
June    20,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
June    26,  191 1 — Specifications  printed. 
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June  30,  191 1 — Electrical  plans  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
Finance. 

July  I,  191 1 — ^Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  ^^ 
ceived  electrical  plans. 

July      7,  191 1 — Department  of  Finance  approved  electrical  plans. 

July  13,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  elec- 
trical plans. 

July  26,  191 1 — ^A  letter  from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
was  transmitted  to  Board  of  Education  on  the  sub- 
ject of  electrical  plans. 

July     29,  191 1 — Mr.  Snyder  was  notified  of  the  above  letter. 

July  31,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  electrical  equipment  plans  from  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

July     31,  191 1* — Electrical  bids  opened. 

Aug.      9,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  awarded  electrical  contract. 

Aug.  17,  191 1 — Electrical  contract  was  filed  in  the  Department  of 
Finance. 

Sept.  5,  191 1* — According  to  Board  of  Education  contract  was  ap- 
proved by  Department  of  Finance. 

Sept.   23,  191 1 — Actual  date  of  contract. 


Plumbing  and  Drainage 

Nov.    15,  1910 — Plumbing  and  drainage  plans  filed  with  the  Bureau 

of  Buildings,  Brookl3m. 
Nov.    26,  1910 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn,  examined  plumbing 

and  drainage  plans. 
Nov.    26,  1910 — Board  of  Education  was  notified  plans  were  ready  for 

correction. 
Nov.    28,  1910 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn,  approved  plumbing 

and  drainage  plans. 

Furniture 

Dec.     22,  1911 — Manuscript  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Jan.     10,  1912 — ^Final  proof  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Jan.  15,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  of 
furniture  plans  to  Department  of  Finance. 

Jan.     15,  1912 — Specifications  printed. 

Jan.  16,  1912 — Date  of  transmission  of  furniture  plans  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Jan.  18,  1912 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived furniture  plans. 
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Feb.  6,  1912 — Board  of  "Aldermen  approved  appropriation  for  furni- 
ture plans. 

Mar.      I,  1912 — Department  of  Finance  approved  furniture  plans. 

Mar.  14,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  fur- 
niture plans. 

Mar.  21,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 


SCHOOL  NO.  171— BROOKLYN 
Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Mar.  17,  1902 — Brooklyn  School  Board  recommended  site  at  Ridge- 
wood  Avenue,  Railroad  Avenue,  and  Hemlock 
Street.  Committee  on  Sites  referred  above  recom- 
mendation to  Local  School  Board. 

Feb.  21,  1905 — City  Superintendent  recommended  a  site  at  Ridge- 
wood  and  Railroad  Avenues. 

Feb.  I,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  ordered  that  site  on  Railroad  and 
Ridgewood  Avenues  be  placed  on  special  list  of  ap- 
proved sites. 

June  7,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  recommended  selection  of  site  on 
South  side  of  Ridgewood  Avenue,  from  Railroad 
Avenue  to  Hemlock  Street. 

Oct.  24,  1906 — Board  of  Education  selected  site,  assessed  value  $13,- 
000. 

Oct.  8,  1907 — Local  School  Board  of  district  40  notified  Committee 
on  Sites  of  erection  of  brick  building  on  the  site 
heretofore  selected.  Committee  oh  Sites  referred 
the  matter  to  sub-committee  for  investigation. 

Nov.  6,  1907 — Committee  on  Sites  approved  recommendation  of  sub- 
committee that  Board  of  Education  rescind  action 
of  October  24,  1906,  and  in  lieu  select  site  on  Lin- 
coln and  Nichols  Avenues,  north  of  Fulton  Street. 

July  I,  1908 — Committee  on  Sites  rescinded  action  of  November  6, 
1907,  and  selected  a  third  site  on  Ridgewood  Ave- 
nue, running  from  Lincoln  to  Nichols  Avenues. 

Dec.  14,  1908 — City  Superintendent  recommended  a  site  on  Ridge- 
wood Avenue,  Railroad  Avenue,  and  Hemlock 
Street,  east  of  Public  School  65  on  border  line  of 
Queens  to  relieve  Public  Schools  65  and  108  hav- 
ing 1,180  pupils  on  part  time. 
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Feb.  3,  1909 — Real  Estate  Appraiser  in' Department  of  Finance  sug- 
gested to  Committee  on  Sites  increasing  the  site  by 
V  adding  a  plot  which  could  be  secured  for  $7,600. 
Local  School  Board  urged  immediate  acquisition. 
Committee  on  Sites  decided  that  site  selected  July  i 
1908  was  amply  large. 

Feb.  10,  1909 — Board  of  Education  rescinded  action  of  October  24, 
1906  and  selected  a  site  on  Ridge  wood  and  Nichols 
Avenues. 

Mar.  4,  1909 — Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  appraised 
property  at  $29,000. 

Mar.  12,  1909 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
purchase  for  not  more  thsin  $33,000. 

Mar.  29,  1909 — City  Superintendent  recommended  site  on  Lincoln 
and  Nichols  Avenues  to  relieve  1,050  part  time  pu- 
pils in  Public  Schools  65  and  108. 

May  II,  1909 — Committee  on  Sites  took  no  action  because  contract 
for  purchase  of  this  site  had  been  executed. 

Jime    21,  1909 — Title  vested. 

Apr.    28,  1909! — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 

Dec.     29,  1909  [-        and  Apportionment  $316,000  for  construction  of 

Jan.     12,  1910  building  to  relieve   a  district  where  over   5,000 

J         children  were  on  part  time. 

Nov.  10,  1909 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $68,000  for  equipment. 

Mar.  23,  1910 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $300,000  for  construction  and 
$59,535  for  equipment  of  a  building  to  relieve  Pub- 
lic Schools  65  and  108  with  1,202  pupils  on  part 
time  in  neighboring  part  of  Queens. 

Apr.  8,  19 10 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$316,000  for  construction  of  building. 

Apr.    26,  19 10 — Board  of  Aldermen  rejected  resolution. 

Apr.  27,  1910 — Board  of  Education  reduced  request  of  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  from  $316,000  to  $300,- 
000  for  construction. 

May  6,  1910 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  amended  reso- 
lution of  April  8,  1910,  authorizing  $300,000  in- 
stead of  $316,000  for  construction. 

May    10,  1910 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

May    28,  1910 — Mayor  returned  without  approval  or  disapproval. 

June  3,  19 10 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$59»535  for  equipment. 

June    28,  1910 — ^Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 
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General  Construction 

Sept.     6,  1910 — Preliminary  plans  submitted  to  the  Art  Commission. 

Sept.  13,  1 910 — Art  Commission  approved  preliminary  construction 
plans. 

Sept.   29,  1910 — ^Art  Commission  certified  action. 

Oct.  10,  1910 — Final  construction  plans  filed  with  the  Art  Commis- 
sion. 

Oct.     II,  1910 — Art  Commission  approved  final  construction  plans. 

Oct.  18,  1910 — Art  Commission  certified  action  on  final  construction 
plans. 

Oct.  25,  1910 — Manuscript  of  specifications  for  general  construction 
sent  to  printer. 

Oct.  31,  1910 — Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
proved general  construction  plans. 

Nov.  4,  1910 — Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

Nov.  9,  1910 — Board  of  Education  approved  general  construction 
plans. 

Nov.    II,  1910 — Specifications  for  general  construction  printed. 

Nov.  15,  1910* — General  construction  plans  filed  with  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  Brooklyn. 

Nov.  16,  1910 — Plans  and  specifications  for  general  construction  trans- 
mitted to  Department  of  Finance. 

Nov.  23,  1910 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived plans  and  specifications  for  general  construc- 
tion. 

Nov.    28,  1910 — General  construction  bids  opened. 

Dec.  7,  19 10 — Department  of  Finance  approved  general  construction 
plans. 

Dec.  10,  1910* — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn,  approved  general  con- 
struction plans. 

Dec.  14,  1910 — Board  of  Education  approved  general  construction 
contract. 

Dec.  15,  1910 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  gen- 
eral construction  plans. 

Dec.  31,  1910*** — Department  of  Finance  approved  general  construc- 
tion contract. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Apr.    24,  19 II — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 

sent  to  printer. 
May      8,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 

sent  to  printer. 
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May     12,  191 1 — Specifications  for  heating  and  ventilating  printed. 

May  12,  191 1 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  transmitted  to  the  D^ 
partment  of  Finance. 

May  15,  191 1 — ^Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  ^^ 
ceived  heating  and  ventilating  plans. 

May  22,  191 1 — Department  of  Finance  approved  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plans. 

May  25,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  heating  and  ventilating 
plans. 

June  2,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  heating  and  ventilating  plans  from  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

June    12,  191 1 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 

June  14,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  heating  and  ventilating 
contract. 

June  26,  191 1 — Heating  and  ventilating  contract  filed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

July     10,  191 1 — ^Actual  date  of  contract. 

July  24,  191 1** — Department  of  Finance  approved  heating  and  ventil- 
ating contract. 

Electric 

Apr.    27,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

May  8,  191 1 — Electrical  plans  transmitted  to  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

May  15,  191 1 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved electrical  plans. 

May    16,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

May    22,  191 1 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 

May  29,  191 1 — Electrical  plans  and  specifications  transmitted  to  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

May  29,  191 1 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived electrical  plans  and  specifications. 

June  2,  191 1 — ^Department  of  Finance  approved  electrical  plans  and 
specifications. 

June  8,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  elec- 
trical plans. 

June  16,  191 1 — Notice  received.  See  document  1 522-191 1  Board  of 
Education. 

June  19,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of 
electrical  plans. 

June    26,  191 1 — Electrical  bids  opened. 

June    28,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  electrical  contract. 


Sept. 

27. 

Oct. 

II, 

Oct 

16. 

Oct. 

21, 

Nov. 

23, 
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July      8,  191 1 — Electrical  contract  filed  in  Department  of  Finance. 

July    19,  191 1 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

July    29,  191 1** — Department  of  Finance  approved  electrical  contract. 

Furniture 

191 1 — Manuscript  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
191 1 — Final  proof  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
191 1 — Furniture  specifications  printed. 
191 1 — Furniture  plans  transmitted  to  Department  of  Finance. 
191 1 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived furniture  specifications. 
Dec.     20,  191 1* — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived furniture  plans. 
Feb.       6,  1912 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved  appropriation  for  furni- 
ture. 
Mar.      6,  191 2 — Department  of  Finance  approved  furniture  plans. 
Mar.    14,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  fur- 
niture plans  and  specifications. 
Mar.    21,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  furniture  plans  from  the*  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment. 
Mar.    25,  1912 — Furniture  bids  opened. 

Mar.    27,  1912 — Board  of  Education  approved  fumitupe  contract. 
M^y      3f  1912* — Department  of  Finance  approved  furniture  contract. 

SCHOOL  NO.  47— BRONX 
Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Feb.  21,  1905 — City  Superintendent  recommended  acquisition  of  a  site 
for  a  building  to  take  the  place  of  Public  School  15, 
Bronx,  unfit  for  use. 

Feb.  I,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  ordered  above  matter  to  be  placed 
on  special  calendar  of  approved  sites. 

Apr.  2,  1906 — Board  of  Superintendents  notified  Committee  on  Sites 
that  old  building  for  Public  School  15  would  have 
to  be  abandoned. 

Apr.  5,  1906 — Secretary  of  Committee  on  Sites  notified  Chairman  of 
Board  of  Superintendents  that  the  above  matter 
would  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  possible  and  sug- 
gested that  the  old  building  be  reoccupied  tempo- 
rarily. 

June  7,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  selected  a  site  on  Randolph  Ave- 
nue, East  i72d  and  173d  Streets. 
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June  13,  1906 — Board  of  Education  selected  above  site,  assessed  value 
$5,000. 

Sept.    12,  1906 — Board  of  Education  amended  the  names  of  streets. 

Sept.  28,  1906 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized  pur- 
chase of  site  at  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  and  Ran- 
dolph Avenues  for  not  more  than  $17,000. 

May      I,  1907 — Title  vested. 

Sept.  25,  1907 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  funds  for  a  48-room  building. 

Apr.  28,  1909]    — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Elstimatc 

Dec.  29,  1909 1  -         and  Apportionment  $312,000  for  construction  of 

Jan.   12,  1910)  building. 

Nov.  10,  1909 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $68,000  for  equipment. 

Mar.  23,  1910 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $300,000  for  erection  of  build- 
ing of  49  rooms  and  assembly  and  $59,535  for  equip- 
ment. 

July  29,  1910 — Board  of  Estimate  authorized  $300,000  for  erection  of 
building. 

Oct.       4,  1910 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

Oct.     18,  1910 — Mayor  returned  without  approval  or  disapproval. 


Apr. 
Dec. 
Nov. 

28, 
29, 
14. 

Nov. 

15. 

Nov. 
Dec. 

23, 
31. 

Jan. 

6. 

Jan. 

9, 

Jan. 

9. 

Jan. 

10, 

Jan. 

II. 

:!- 


General  Construction 
-Board  of  Education  requested  funds  for  new  build- 

1909  \         ing. 

1910 — Preliminary  construction  plans  filed  with  the  Art  Com- 
mission. 

1910 — Art  Commission  approved   preliminary   construction 
plans. 

1910 — Action  certified. 

1910 — Plans  and  application  for  general  construction  filed  in 
the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  Bronx. 
6,  191 1 — Final  plans  for  general  construction  filed  in  Art  Com- 
mission. 

191 1 — Bureau  of   Buildings,   Bronx,   examined  and  disap- 
proved plans  for  general  construction. 

191 1 — Building  Committee  of  Board  of  Education  approved 
general  construction  plans. 

191 1 — Art  Commission  approved  final  construction  plans. 

191 1 — Board   of   Education  approved   general  construction 
plans. 

Jan.  12,  191 1 — Date  of  letter  from  Bureau  of  Buildings  to  Board  of 
Education  on  objection  to  general  construction 
plans,  filed  in  Bureau  of  Buildings,  Bronx. 
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m 


Jan. 
Jan. 

i8. 
20, 

191 
191 

Jan. 

24, 

191 

Jan. 

25. 

191 

Jan. 

30, 

191 

Feb. 
Feb. 

4, 
6  or 

191 
7.1 

Feb. 

8, 

191 

Feb. 

17. 

191 

Jan.      12,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 
— Art  Commission  certified  action  of  approval. 
— Board  of  Education  filed  amendment  to  general  con- 
struction plans  with  Bureau  of  Buildings,  Bronx. 
— Bureau  of   Buildings   approved  general   construction 

plans. 
— Bureau  of  Buildings,  Bronx,  notified  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  approval  of  construction  plans. 
— Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 

to  printer. 
— Specifications  for  general  construction  printed. 
191 1 — Date  of  transmission  of  general  construction  plans 
to  Department  of  Finance. 
— Assistant  Engineer  of  Department  of  Finance  received 

general  construction  plans. 
— Department  of  Finance  approved  general  construction 
plans ;  sent  to  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity  and  returned  to  Board  of  Education. 
Feb.     28,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  again  transmitted  general   con- 
struction plans  to  the  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity. 
191 1 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  re- 
ceived general  construction  plans. 
191 1 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved general  construction  plans. 
191 1 — After  approval  by  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas 
and  Electricity  the  general  construction  plans  were 
again  transmitted  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the 
Department  of  Finance. 
191 1 — Assistant   Engineer  of   the   Department   of    Finance 

again  received  general  construction  plans. 
191 1 — Board    of    Education    received    general    construction 
plans  from  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas 
and  Electricity. 
191 1 — Department  of  Finance  again  approved  general  con- 
struction plans. 
191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  gen- 
eral construction  plans. 
191 1 — Board   of  Education  received  letter  on  construction 

plans.     (See  document  782-191 1.) 
191 1* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  general 
construction  plans  from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment. 
Apr.     17,   191 1 — General  construction  bids  opened. 


Mar.  I, 

Mar.  21, 

Mar.  22y 

Mar.  22, 

Mar.  23, 

Mar.  24, 

Mar.  30, 

Apr.  6, 

Apr.  7, 
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Apr.  26,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  general  construction 
contract. 

May  22,  191 1*** — Department  of  Finance  approved  general  construc- 
tion contract. 

July  29,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  appropriated 
$300,000  for  construction  of  building. 

Oct.  4,  191 1 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved  appropriation  of  $300,- 
000. 

Oct.  18,  191 1 — Appropriation  of  $300,000  received  from  Mayor  with- 
out approval  or  disapproval. 

Jan.  II,  1912 — Appropriation  of  $300,000  amended  to  $263,000  by 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Feb.       6,  1912 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

Feb.     20,  191 2 — Acted  upon  by  the  Mayor. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Nov.  6,  191 1 — ]Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

Nov.  14,  191 1 — Final  proofs  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

Nov.    17,  191 1 — Heating  and  ventilating  specifications  printed. 

Nov.  21,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  transmitted  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plans  to  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Nov.  22,  1911 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived heating  and  ventilating  plans. 

Feb.  6,  1912 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved  appropriation  for  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  equipment. 

Mar.  I,  191 2 — Department  of  Finance  approved  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plans. 

Mar.  14,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  plans. 

Mar.  21,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  heating 
and  ventilating  plans  from  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment. 

Mar.  25,  1912* — Board  of  Education  again  forwarded  heating  and 
ventilating  plans  to  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Mar.    25,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 

Apr.  21,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  heating 
and  ventilating  plans  from  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 

Apr.  24,  1912 — Board  of  Education  approved  heating  and  ventilating 
contract. 

May      2,  1912 — Contract  filed  in  the  Department  of  Finance. 

May      8,  1912 — Actual  date  of  contract. 
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Plumbing  and  Drainage 

Jan.     20,  191 1 — Plumbing  and  drainage  application  filed  in  Bureau  of 

Buildings,  Bronx. 
Jan.     31,  1911 — Bureau  of  Sewers  approved  private  sewer. 
Feb.       I,  191 1 — Bureau  of  Buildings  examined  plumbing  and  drainage 

plans  and  application. 
Feb.      2,  1911 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Bronx,  approved  plumbing  and 

drainage  plans  and  application. 

Electric 

Nov.    25,  1911 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
Dec.      8,  1911 — Electrical  plans  transmitted  to  Department  of  Water 

Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
Dec.      9,  191 1 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  re- 
ceived electrical  plans. 
Dec.     29,  191 1 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved electrical  plans. 
191 1 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
191 1 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 
191 1 — Electrical  plans  transmitted  to  Department  of  Finance. 
1911 — Electrical  plans  received  by  Assistant  Engineer  of  the 

Department  of  Finance. 
19 1 2 — Department  of  Finance  approved  electrical  plans. 
19 12 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  elec- 
trical plans. 

Mar.    20,  1912 — Notice  of  approval  of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment received  by  Board  of  Education.     (See 
document  729-1912.) 
Mar.    21,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  plans 

from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
Mar.    25,  1912 — Electrical  bids  opened. 

Mar.    27,  1912 — Board  of  Education  approved  electrical  contract. 
Apr.    23,  1912 — Electrical  contract  filed  in  Department  of  Finance. 
Apr.    24,  1912 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

May      2,  191 2 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved  electrical  appropriation. 
May      3,  1912** — Department  of  Finance  approved  electrical  contract. 

Furniture 

Mar.  19,  1912 — Manuscript  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Apr.  19,  1912 — Final  proof  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Apr.  25,  1912 — Furniture  specifications  printed. 

May  2,  1912 — Furniture  plans  transmitted  to  Department  of  Finance. 


Jan. 

2, 

Jan. 

5. 

Jan. 

22, 

Jan. 

24, 

Mar. 

I, 

Mar. 

14, 
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May  6,  1912 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived furniture  plans. 

May     17,  191 2 — Department  of  Finance  approved  furniture  plans. 

May  31,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  furni- 
ture plans. 

June  4,  1 91 2 — ^Letter  received  by  Board  of  Education  on  the  subject 
of  furniture  plans.     (See  document  1 382-1912.) 

June  8,  19 1 2 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  furniture 
plans  from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

June     17,  19 1 2 — Furniture  bids  opened. 

June    26,  1912 — Board  of  Education  approved  furniture  contract. 

July     23,  1912* — Department  of  Finance  approved  furniture  contract. 

SCHOOL  NO.  40— QUEENS 
Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Feb.  I,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  laid  over  the  recommendation  of 
Local  School  Board  of  district  43,  re  acquisition  of 
site  on  Pacific  and  Union  Hall  Avenues. 

Apr.       I,  1906 — Board  of  Superintendents  recommended  above  site. 

Apr.  5,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  approved  acquisition  pending  fi- 
nancial ability. 

June  22,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  decided  to  present  site  at  Pacific 
and  Union  Hall  Avenues  to  Board  of  Education 
after  securing  from  President  of  Borough  ot 
Queens  resolutions  adopted  by  Jamaica  Board  ot 
Local  Improvements  recommending  establishment 
of  public  school  at  Cedar  Manor. 

Oct.  10,  1906 — Board  of  Education  selected  site  at  Pacific  and  L^nion 
Hall  Avenues,  assessed  value  $1,300. 

Oct.  26,  1906 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized  con- 
demnation proceedings;  title  to  vest  on  filing  of 
oaths  of  Commissioners. 

May  I,  1907 — Appraiser  of  Real  Estate,  Department  of  Finance,  no- 
tified Committee  on  Sites  that  owner  of  part  of 
plot  refused  to  divide  but  that  remainder  of  plo^ 
could  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price.  Committee 
on  Sites  decided  to  select  the  remainder. 

May      8,  1907 — Board  of  Education  resolved  to  select  additional  plot. 

May  17,  1907 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  pu^' 
chase  of  additional  plot. 

July  8,  1907 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  amended  reso- 
lution of  May  17th  and  authorized  purchase  of  orig- 
inal and  additional  plot  for  not  more  than  $7,000. 


Jan. 

28. 

Apr. 

28, 

Dec. 

29. 

Jan. 

12, 

Nov. 

10, 
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1908 — Title  vested. 

1909] — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
19091  and  Apportionment  $200,000  for  a  32-room  build- 
1910I         ing. 

1909— Board  of  Education  requested  $45,900  from  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  equipment. 
Mar.    23,  1910 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $226,800  for  construction  and 
$47,340  for  equipment  of  new  building  to  provide 
accommodations  for  growing  part  of  Jamaica. 
June      3,  19 10 — Board   of    Estimate   and    Apportionment    authorized 
$226,800  for  erection  and  $47,340  for  equipment 
of  Public  School  40,  Queens. 
June    28,  19 10 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 
July     19,  1 910 — Mayor  returned  without  approval  or  disapproval. 


General  Construction 

Nov.  II,  1910 — Board  of  Education  submitted  preliminary  construc- 
tion plans  to  the  Art  Commission. 

Nov.  13,  1910 — Art  Commission  sent  unofficial  approval  of  preliminary 
construction  plans  to  Board  of  Education. 

Nov.  15,  1910 — Art  Commission  approved  preliminary  construction 
plans. 

Nov.    23,  19 10 — Art  Commission  certified  action  on  above  plans. 

Jan.       6,  1911 — Final  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Commission. 

Jan.      10,  191 1 — Art  Commission  approved  final  construction  plans. 

Jan.  II,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

Jan.     18,  191 1 — Art  Commission  certified  action  of  January  loth. 

Jan.  28,  1911 — Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

Jan.  30,  191 1 — Building  Committee  of  Board  of  Education  approved 
final  construction  plans. 

Feb.       2,  191 1 — General  construction  specifications  printed. 

Feb.       6,  1 911 — Board  of  Education  approved  final  construction  plans. 

Feb.  7,  191 1 — Construction  plans  transmitted  to  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 

Feb.  9,  191 1 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance 
received  construction  plans. 

Feb.  10,  191 1 — ^Department  of  Finance  returned  construction  plans  to 
Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Feb.  28,  191 1 — Construction  plans  transmitted  to  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
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Mar.  I,  191 1 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  re- 
ceived construction  plans. 

Mar.  2,  191 1 — Construction  plans  filed  with  Bureau  of  Buildings. 
Queens. 

Mar.  13,  191 1 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Queens,  approved  construction 
plans. 

Mar.  23,  191 1 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved construction  plans. 

Mar.  31,  191 1 — Construction  plans  having  been  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  were 
again  transmitted  to  Department  of  Finance. 

Apr.  3,  191 1 — ^Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived construction  plans. 

Apr.  7,  191 1 — Construction  plans  approved  by  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 

Apr.     13,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  plans. 

Apr.  21,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  con- 
struction plans  from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment. 

May       I,  191 1 — Construction  bids  opened. 

May     10,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  construction  contract. 

May     18,  191 1 — Construction  contract  filed  in  Department  of  Finance. 

June      7,  191 1 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

June  19,  191 1** — Department  of  Finance  approved  construction  con- 
tract. 

Electric 

Oct.  2,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
.Oct.  9,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  transmitted  electrical  plans  to  De- 
partment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Oct.  10,  191 1 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  re- 
ceived electrical  plans. 

Nov.      I,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Nov.  I,  191 1 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved electrical  plans. 

Nov.      9,  191 1 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 

Nov.  27,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  transmitted  electrical  plans  to  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

Dec.  2,  191 1 — ^Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived electrical  plans. 

Dec.     29,  191 1 — Department  of  Finance  approved  electrical  plans. 

Jan.       2,  191 2* — Electrical  bids  returned  to  Department  of  Finance. 

Jan.  4,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  elec- 
trical plans. 
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Jan.  18,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  electrical 
plans  from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Jan.     22,  1912 — Electrical  bids  reopened. 

Jan.     24,  19 1 2 — Board  of  Education  approved  electrical  contract. 

Feb.     21,  1912* — Department  of  Finance  approved  electrical  contract. 

Mar.  21,  19 1 2* — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  again  ap- 
proved electrical  plans.  ^ 

Mar.  27,  1912 — Board  of  Education  awarded  contract  for  electrical 
work. 

Apr.       5,  1912 — ^Contract  filed  in  Department  of  Finance. 

Apr.     26,  1912 — ^Actual  date  of  contract. 

May  13,  1912** — Department  of  Finance  finally  approved  electrical 
contract. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Sept.  29,  1911 — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

Oct.  3,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

Oct.       5,  191 1 — Heating  and  ventilating  specifications  printed. 

Oct.  ID,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  transmitted  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plans  to  Department  of  Finance. 

Oct.  16,  191 1 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived heating  and  ventilating  plans. 

Nov.  6,  191 1 — ^Department  of  Finance  approved  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plans. 

Nov.  16,  1911 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  plans. 

Nov.  25,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  heating 
and  ventilating  plans  from  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment. 

Dec.  18,  191 1* — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  sent  to  Department  of 
Finance. 

Dec.     18,  191 1 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 

Jan.  II,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  amended  the 
appropriation  of  June  3,  1910,  amounting  to  $226,- 
800,  to  $213,525. 

Jan.  18,  1912* — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  received  back  from  the 
Department  of  Finance. 

Jan.     22,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  reopened. 

Jan.  24,  1912 — 'Board  of  Education  approved  heating  and  ventilating 
contract. 

Jan.  29,  19 12 — Heating  and  ventilating  contract  filed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 
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Feb.       I,  1912 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Feb.  6,  1912' — Board  of  Aldermen  approved  amendment  of  Januan* 
II,  1912. 

Feb.  13,  191 2* — Department  of  Finance  approved  heating  and  ventil- 
ating contract 

Feb.     20,  1912 — Acted  upon  by  the  Mayor. 

July  II,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  again  amended 
appropriation  to  $211,549.50. 

Furniture 

Feb.     13,  1912 — Manuscript  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer 

Feb.     21,  1912 — Final  proof  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Feb.     27,  1912 — Furniture  specifications  printed. 

Feb.  2y,  i9i2^Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  u^ 
furniture  plans  to  Department  of  Finance. 

Feb.  29,  1912 — Department  of  Finance  acknowledged  date  of  trans- 
mission of  furniture  plans  from  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mar.  7,  1912 — Department  of  Finance  acknowledged  receipt  of  to" 
niture  plans. 

Mar.    18,  1912 — ^Department  of  Finance  approved  furniture  plans. 

Mar.  21,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  fur- 
niture plans. 

Mar.  29,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  furniture 
plans  from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 

Apr.       I,  1912* — Furniture  bids  opened. 

Apr.  I,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  ot 
furniture  plans  or  contract  to  Department  of  Fi* 
nance. 

Apr.     ID,  191 2 — Furniture  contract  approved  by  Board  of  Education. 

May     13,  1912* — Department  of  Finance  approved  furniture  contract 

June  8,  19 1 2* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  approval  of  fur- 
niture plans  or  contract  by  Department  of  Finance. 

Aug.  8,  1912* — Board  of  Education  again  acknowledged  transmission 
of  furniture  plans  to  Department  of  Finance. 

Sept.  18,  1912* — Board  of  Education  again  acknowledged  approval  of 
Department  of  Finance  of  furniture  plans. 

SCHOOL  NO.  61— MANHATTAN 

Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Mar  3,  1904— Citv  Superintendent  reported  the  need  of  a  site  for  a 
48-room  building  to  relieve  district  8  and  Public 
School  126,  which  had  20  part  time  classes. 
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Nov.  24,  1905 — Chairman  of  Local  School  Board  recommended  an 
addition  to  site  of  Public  School  126. 

Jan.  18,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  referred  to  City  Superintendent 
for  report,  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  from 
Local  School  Board;  re  acquisition  of  property  on 
west  side  of  Public  School  126. 

Feb.  2,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  referred  City  Superintendent's 
report  of  approval  of  addition  to  site  of  Public 
School  126  to  a  sub-committee. 

Feb.  27,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  ordered  this  matter  stricken  from 
the  calendar  after  a  report  from  its  sub-committee 
that  there  were  ample  accommodations  for  Public 
School  126. 

Apr.  9,  1906 — City  Superintendent  recommended  a  site  for  a  new 
building  northeast  of  Public  School  15. 

June  22,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  referred  above  recommendation  of 
City  Superintendent  to  a  sub-committee. 

Sept.  6,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  recommended  that  alternative  sites 
be  referred  to  the  Comptroller  and  the  one  favored 
be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  sites 
were  on  East  nth  and  12th  Streets,  adjoining  Pub- 
lic School  126,  and  on  East  12th  Street,  between 
Avenues  B  and  C. 

Oct.  24,  1906 — Board  of  Education  selected  site  on  East  12th  Street 
.  between  Avenues  B  and  C,  assessed  value  $93,000. 

Apr.  26,  1907 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized  ac- 
quisition by  condemnation  proceedings  and  pur- 
chase. 

June  28,  1907 — Motion  for  appointment  of  Commissioners  of  Esti- 
mate and  Appraisal. 

July     17,  1907 — Commissioners  of  Estimate  and  Appraisal  appointed. 

Sept.    10,  1907 — Oaths  of  Commissioners  filed. 

Dec.       2,  1908 — ^Title  vested. 

Apr.     28,  1909I — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 

Dec.  29,  1909  V  and  Apportionment  $316,000  for  erection  of  build- 
Jan.      12,  1910)  ing. 

Nov.  10,  1909 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $68,000  for  equipment  of 
building. 

Mar.  23,  1910 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $335,000  for  new  building  and 
$60,750  for  equipment  to  relieve  Public  School  126, 
an  old  and  very  poor  building,  with  1,067  pupils  on 
part  time. 
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Apr.  8,  19 10 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$316,000  corporate  stock  for  this  building  included 
with  other  items. 

1910 — Board  of  Aldermen  rejected. 

1910 — Board  of  Education  reduced  other  items  of  request  in 
which  $316,000  for  Public  School  61  was  included. 

19 10 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  reauthorized 
$316,000  for  Public  School  61. 

19 10 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

1910 — Mayor  returned  resolution  without  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

19 10 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$60,750  for  equipment. 

1910 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

1910 — Mayor  returned  without  approval  or  disapproval. 

General  Construction 

Nov.  12,  1910 — Preliminary  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Com- 
mission. 

Nov.  15,  1910 — Art  Commission  approved  preliminary  construction 
plans. 

Nov.  23,  1910 — Art  Commission  certified  action  on  preliminary  con- 
struction plans. 

Jan.       6,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Commission. 

Jan.      10,  191 1 — Art  Commission  approved  final  construction  plans. 

Jan.     18,  191 1 — Art  Commission  certified  action  on  final  plans. 

Mar.  13,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

Mar.  27,  191 1 — Building  Committee  of  Board  of  Education  approved 
general  construction  plans. 

Mar.  28,  191 1 — Plans  and  application  for  construction  filed  with  Bu- 
reau of  Buildings,  Manhattan. 

Mar.    29,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  construction  plans. 

Mar.  31,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

Apr.  3,  191 1 — Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  transmitted  plans 
of  vaults  and  areas  to  Chief  Engineer  of  Highways 
Department,  inquiring  if  vault  privileges  would  be 
allowed. 

Apr.  4,  191 1 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Manhattan,  disapproved  general 
construction  application. 

Apr.  5,  191 1 — Chief  Engineer  of  Highways  Department  reported  to 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  recommended 
that  permit  be  granted  for  vaults  and  areas  without 
charge. 
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Apr.      5,  191 1 
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Commissioner  of  Public  Works  granted  approval  for 
this  recommendation. 

— Specifications  for  construction  printed. 

— ^Department  of  Education  was  notified  of  granting  of 
permit  for  vaults  and  areas  without  charge. 

— General  construction  plans  transmitted  to  Department 
of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

— Communication  from  Superintendent  of  School  Build- 
ings arranging  for  an  interview  to  explain  applica- 
tion to  Engineer  of  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

— General  construction  plans  approved  by  Department 
of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

- — Building  Bureau  of  Manhattan  withdraws  objections. 

— Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  of 
general  construction  plans  to  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 

— Department  of  Finance  acknowledged  transmission  of 
above  plans. 

— Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived general  construction  plans. 

— Amendment  to  application  filed  with  Bureau  of  Build- 
ings, Manhattan. 

— Bureau  of  Buildings,  Manhattan,  approved  application 
for  general  construction. 

— Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

— Chief  Engineer  of  Highways  Department  resigned. 

— Acting  Chief  Engineer  of  Highways  Department  com- 
municated by  letter  to  Superintendent  of  Schools 
that  desired  permit  would  be  issued  free  of  charge. 

— Permit  for  vaults  under  sidewalk  was  applied  for  by 
Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

— Department  of  Finance  disapproved  general  construc- 
tion plans  after  which  Board  of  Education  made 
amendments. 

— Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  approved  general  construction 
plans. 

— Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

— General  construction  bids  opened. 

— Board  of  Education  approved  general  construction 
contract. 

*** — Department  of  Finance  approved  general  construc- 
tion contract. 
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Heating  and  Ventilating 

Dec.  19,  1911 — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

Jan.  3,  191 2 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

Jan.       8,  19 1 2 — Heating  and  ventilating  specifications  printed. 

Jan.  10,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  transmitted  to  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Jan.  13,  1912 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived heating  and  ventilating  plans. 

Jan.  20,  1912 — Department  of  Finance  approved  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plans. 

Jan.  25,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  plans. 

Feb.  5,  19 12 — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  approval 
of  heating  and  ventilating  plans  from  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Feb.     13,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 

Feb.  14,  1912 — Board  of  Education  approved  heating  and  ventilating 
contract. 

Feb.  21,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  contract  filed  in  Department 
of  Finance. 

Feb.     28,  19 1 2 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Mar.  12,  1912** — Department  of  Finance  approved  heating  and  ventil- 
ating contract. 

Electric 

Apr.     10,  1912 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Apr.  19,  19 1 2 — Electrical  plans  transmitted  to  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Apr.  20,  1912 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  re- 
ceived electrical  plans. 

June  5,  19 1 2 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved electrical  plans. 

June  14  to  17 — Board  of  Education  transmitted  electrical  plans  to 
Department  of  Finance. 

June    14,  1912 — Final  proof  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

June    19,   1912 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 

June  19,  1912 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived electrical  plans. 

July       I,  1912 — Department  of  Finance  approved  electrical  plans. 

July  II,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  elec- 
trical plans. 
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July     15,  1912 — Electrical  bids  opened. 

July     15,  19 12* — Electrical  bids  returned  to  Department  of  Finance. 

July  26,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  electrical  plans  by  Department  of  Finance. 

July  31,  1912 — Letter  received  by  Board  of  Education  from  the  Comp- 
troller relative  to  electrical  plans.  (See  page  1425, 
19 12  Journal  of  Board  of  Education.) 

Aug.      I,  1912* — Department  of  Finance  approved  electrical  contract. 

c 

Furniture 

1912 — Manuscript  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

19 1 2 — Final  proof  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

19 1 2 — Furniture  specifications  printed. 

19 1 2 — Furniture  bids  opened. 

1912 — Board  of  Education  approved  furniture  contract. 


BUSHWICK  HIGH  SCHOOL— BROOKLYN 
Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

July  8,  1907 — Board  of  Education  resolved  that  Committee  on  High 
Schools*  and  Training  Schools  recommend  site  for 
new  high  school  in  Ridgewood  section  of  Brooklyn, 
accessible  to  East  New  York. 

Oct.  9,  1907 — Board  of  Education  referred  a  communication  from 
Local  School  Boards  32  and  36,  urging  necessity  for 
Manual  Training  High  School  for  Bush  wick,  Ridge- 
wood, and  East  New  York  sections,  to  Committee 
on  High  Schools  and  Training  Schools. 

Oct.  17,  1907 — Committee  on  High  Schools  and  Training  Schools 
gave  a  public  hearing  to  organization  interested. 

Dec.  23,  1907 — Committee  on  High  Schools  and  Training  Schools  re- 
solved that  high  school  be  established  in  Ridgewood 
and  that  Committee  on  Sites  take  necessary  steps  to 
secure  as  site  property  within  old  Union  Cemetery 
owned  by  the  City. 

Dec.     26,  1907 — Board  of  Education  adopted  above. 

Jan.  2,  1908 — At  meeting  of  Committee  on  Sites  a  communication 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
transmitting  resolution  adopted  December  26,  1907, 
was  referred  to  sub-committee. 
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Mar.  4,  1908 — The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  two  himdred  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Sites  showing  need. 
Committee  on  Sites  adopted  resolution  that  Board 
of  Education  request  Commissioners  of  Sinking 
Fund  to  turn  over  property  acquired  for  playground 
purposes  to  Board  of  Education. 

Mar.  II,  1908 — Board  of  Education  adojJted  resolution  of  Committee 
on  Sites  of  March  4,  1908. 

Mar.  25,  1908 — Committee  on  Sites  reported  that  Commissioner  of 
Parks  for  Brooklyn  and  Queens  is  willing  to  sur- 
render plots.  Resolution  that  Commissioner  of 
Parks  take  necessary  action  to  surrender  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Sinking  Fund  the  land  wanted 
and  that  Commissioners  of  Sinking  Fund  turn  such 
lands  over  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

Apr.  22,  1908 — At  meeting  of  Board  of  Education  a  letter  dated  April 
14,  1908,  from  Commissioner  of  Parks  for  Brook- 
lyn and  Queens  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners 
turning  over  the  above  property. 

June  30,  1908 — Resolution  of  Commissioners  of  Sinking  Fund  as- 
signing to  the  Board  of  Education  the  property 
wanted. 

Dec.  7,  19 10 — On  request  of  Mr.  Snyder,  Park  Commissioner  turned 
over  to  Sinking  Fund  Commission  additional  strip 
of  land. 

Feb.  26,  1908 — Board  of  Education  urged  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  to  make  provision  for  erection  of 
high  school  building  within  area  of  land  bounded 
by  Palmetto  Street,  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  and  Put- 
nam Avenues,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mar.  II,  1908 — Board  of  Education  requested  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  to  authorize  $600,000  for  erection 
of  new  high  school  building  and  requested  Commit- 
tee on  Buildings  to  arrange  for  erection  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Feb.  18,  1910 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$450,000  for  erection  of  building,  smaller  amount 
than  that  requested  because  Board  of  Superinten- 
dents feels  that  smaller  high  schools  were  more 
effective. 

June  3,  1910 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$93,960  for  equipment. 

June    28,  1910 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

July     19,  1910 — Mayor  returned  without  approval  or  disapproval. 
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July     17,   191 1 — Board    of    Estimate    and    Apportionment   authorized 
$189,000  for  interior  construction  and  equipment. 
July     25,  191 1 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 
July     31,  191 1 — Mayor  returned  without  approval  or  disapproval. 


General  Construction 
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II,  191 

14,  191 

25.  191 

22,  191 


Apr.     ID,  191 


8,  1910 — Preliminary  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Com- 
mission. 
1910 — Preliminary  construction  plans  approved  by  Art  Com- 
mission. 
1910 — Art  Commission  certified  action  on  plans. 
19 10 — Board  of  Education  requested  additional   funds   for 
general  construction. 

— Final  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Commission. 

— Art  Conmiission  approved  final  construction  plans. 

— Art  Commission  certified  action  on  above  plans. 

— Manuscript  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

— Building  Committee  of  Board  of  Education  approved 
final  plans  for  construction. 

— Board  of  Education  approved  final  construction  plans. 

— Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

— General  construction  specifications  printed. 

— General   construction   plans   filed   in   Department   of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

— Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved general  construction  plans. 

— General  construction  plans  transmitted  to  Department 
of  Finance. 

— Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived general  construction  plans. 

— Final  construction  plans  filed  with  Bureau  of  Build- 
ings, Brooklyn. 

— Department  of  Finance  approved  construction  plans. 

— Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn,  examined  final  plans. 
Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn,  disapproved  plans. 

— Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  plans. 

— Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

— General  construction  bids  opened. 

— Board  of  Education  corrected  final  construction  plans. 

— Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn,  approved  final  plans. 
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June    27,  191 1 — Bureau   of   Buildings,    Brooklyn,   issued   permit    No. 

4084/11. 
June    28,   191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  construction  contract- 
July       8,  191 1 — General  construction  contract  filed  in  Department  of 

Finance. 
July     19,   191 1 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Aug.      4,   191 1** — Department  of  Finance  approved  construction  con- 
tract. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

May       I,   191J — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

May     15.   I9i2t — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  received  by  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

June    2y,  I9i2t — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  returned  to  Board  of 
Education. 

July     22,  I9i2t — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity 
again  received  heating  and  ventilating  plans. 

Aug.  3,  I9i2t — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  returned  to  Board  of 
Education. 

Aug.  10,  1912! — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity 
received  heating  and  ventilating  plans. 

Aug.  15,  I9i2t — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  returned  to  Board  of 
Education. 

Aug.  24,  1912 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

Aug.    29,  19 1 2 — Heating  and  ventilating  specifications  printed. 

Sept.  5,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  of 
heating  and  ventilating  plans  to  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 

Sept.  20,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  heating 
and  ventilating  plans  from  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 

Sept.    27,.  191 2 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 

Oct.     14.  1912* — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  reopened. 

t Caused  by  refusal  of  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity to  allow  isolated  plant  to  be  installed. 

Electric 

June     18.   19 1 2 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
July     24,  191 2 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  re- 
ceived electrical  plans. 
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Aug.    16,  1912 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved electrical  plans. 
Aug.    19,  1912 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specifications  sent  -to  printer. 
Aug.    24,  1912 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 
Sept.    16,  1912 — Electrical  bids  opened. 

Plumbing  and  Drainage 

May  23,  1911 — Plumbing  and  drainage  plans  filed  in  Bureau  of  Build- 
ings, Brooklyn. 

June  5,  1911 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn,  examined  plumbing 
and  drainage  plans. 

June  6,  1911 — Board  of  Education  notified  by  Bureau  of  Buildings  to 
correct  plans  and  application. 

June  16,  1911 — Board  of  Education  corrected  plumbing  and  drainage 
plans. 

June  27,  1911 — Bureau  of  Buildings  approved  plumbing  and  drainage 
plans. 


ADDITION  TO  SCHOOL  NO.  132— MANHATTAN 

Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Addition  built  on  original  site 

Feb.       6,  191 1] — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
Apr.     12,  191 1  >•         and  Apportionment  $230,140  for  erection,  equip- 

J         ment  and  furnishing  of  addition. 
Mar.    27,  1911 — Parents'  Association  of  Public  School  132  requested 

hearing  of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
Apr.     13,  1911 — Board   of    Estimate    and   Apportionment   authorized 

$230,140  for  erection,  equipment,  and  furniture  of 

the  other  addition  requested  February  6  and  April 

12,  1911. 

General  Construction 

May      2,  1908 — Final  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Commission. 

May  12,  1908 — Final  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Art  Commis- 
sion. 

May  20,  1908 — Final  construction  plans  certified  by  the  Art  Commis- 
sion. 

Nov.  19,  1909 — New  set  of  final  construction  plans  submitted  to  the 
Art  Commission. 
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Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Mar. 


13 


22, 


27» 


27,  191 


Apr.      4,  191 


1909 — Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
proved general  construction  plans. 
14,  1909 — New  set  of  final  construction  plans  approved  by  the 
Art  Commission. 
1909 — Board  of   Education  approved   general   construction 

plans. 
1909 — Xew  set  of  final  construction  plans  certified  by  Art 
Commission. 

— Parents'  Association  of  Public  School  132,  Manhattan, 
presented  letter  to  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment requesting  hearing. 

— Corporate  Stock  Budget  Committee  recommended  ap- 
propriation of  $320,140. 

— Appropriation  was  made. 

— General  construction  permit  reissued  by  Bureau  of 
Buildings. 

— General  construction  plans  received  by  Department  of 
\\'ater  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

— Manuscript  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

— General  construction  plans  approved  by  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

— Permits  for  vaults  and  areas  applied  for  at  Highways 
Department. 

— Application  disapproved  by  Department  of  Highways. 

— Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  replied  to  Depart- 
ment of  Highways. 

— Chief  Engineer  of  Department  of  Highways  reported 
against  granting  permit  except  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  that  Department.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  personally  with  the  Board  of  Education. 

— Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

— General  construction  specifications  printed. 

— General  construction  plans  again  received  by  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

— Permit  for  vaults  and  areas  issued  by  Department  of 
Highways. 

— General  construction  plans  approved  by  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

— General  construction  plans  transmitted  to  Department 
of  Finance. 

— General  construction  plans  received  by  Assistant  En- 
gineer, Department  of  Finance. 


Apr. 
May 

13. 

5, 

191 
191 

May 

15. 

191 

May 

16, 

191 

May 

17- 

191 

May 

20, 

191 

May 
May 

23. 
29. 

191 
191 

June   2,  191 


June   5,  191 


June 

9. 

191 

June 

12, 

191 

June 

15. 

191 

June 

21, 

191 

June 

2Z, 

191 

June 

24, 

191 
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June  30,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

July  6,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment. 

July  .21,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  approval 
from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

July     24,  191 1 — General  construction  bids  opened. 

July  26,  191 1 — General  construction  contract  approved  by  Board  of 
Education. 

Aug.  3,  191 1 — General  construction  contract  filed  in  Department  of 
Finance. 

Aug.    16,  191 1 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Sept.  5,  191 1** — General  construction  contract  approved  by  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 


Heating  and  Ventilating 

Mar.    II,  19 1 2 — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 

sent  to  printer. 
Mar.    16,   1912 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 

sent  to  printer. 
Mar.    21,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  specifications  printed. 
Mar.    26,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  transmitted  to  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
Mar.    27,  19 1 2 — ^Heating  and  ventilating  plans  received  by  Department 

of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
Mar.  27-28,  19 1 2 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  transmitted  to  De- 
partment of  Finance. 
Mar.    29,  1 912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  received  by  the  Assistant 

Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Apr.      8,  19 1 2 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  approved  by  Department 

of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
Apr.     II,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  approved  by  Department 

of  Finance. 
Apr.    25,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  approved  by  Board  of 

Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
May      I,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  heating 

and  ventilating  plans  from  Board  of  Estimate  and 

Apportionment. 
May     13,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 
May    22,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  contract  approved  by  Board 

of  Education. 
June      6,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  contract  filed  in  Department 

of  Finance. 
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June    12,  1912 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

July  2,  1912** — Heating  and  ventilating  contract  approved  by  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

Electrical  Work 

Jan.     22,  191 2 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Feb.  14,  1912 — Electrical  plans  received  by  Department  of  Water  Sup- 
ply, Gas  and  Electricity. 

Mar.      6,  1912 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Mar.    II,  1 9 12 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 

Mar.  7,  19 1 2 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Apr.  2-3,   19 1 2 — Electrical  plans  transmitted  to  Department  of  Finance. 

Apr.  3,  1912 — Electrical  plans  received  by  Assistant  Engineer  of 
Department  of  Finance. 

Apr.     ID,  19 1 2 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  Department  of  Finance. 

Apr.  18,  1912 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment. 

May      6,  1912 — Electrical  bids  opened. 

May      8,  1912 — Electrical  contract  approved  by  Board  of  Education. 

July  22,  1912*** — Electrical  contract  approved  by  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 


Furniture 

May    21,  19 1 2 — Manuscript  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

June      5,  1912 — Final  proof  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

June    ID,  1912 — Specifications  for  furniture  printed. 

June    13,  191 2 — Furniture  plans  sent  to  Department  of  Finance. 

June  17,  1912 — Furniture  plans  received  by  Assistant  Engineer,  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

July       I,  1912 — Furniture  plans  approved  by  Department  of  Finance. 

July       8,  19 12 — Furniture  bids  opened. 

July  II,  1912 — Furniture  plans  approved  by  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment. 

July  24,  1912 — Board  of  Education  received  notice  of  approval  by 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

July  26,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  approval 
by  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
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ADDITION  TO  SCHOOL  NO.  20— BRONX 
Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 
Addition  built  on  original  site 

Nov.    23,  1910 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 

and  Apportionment  $101,640  for  construction  and 

equipment  of  addition. 
Feb.       6,   191 1 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 

and  Apportionment  $106,200  for  construction  and 

equipment  of  addition. 
Mar.      9,   191 1 — Board    of    Estimate   and   Apportionment   authorized 

$106,200  for  construction  and  equipment. 


Apr. 

5. 

191 1 

Apr. 

II, 

1911 

Apr. 

20, 

191 1 

May 

3. 

1911 

May 
May 
May 

6, 
II, 
22, 

1911 
191 1 
1911 

May 

22, 

191 1 

June 

7. 

191 1 

June 

12, 

1911 

June 
June 
June 

14. 
14. 
17, 

191 1 
191 1 
191 1 

June 

24, 

191 1 

June 

30. 

191 1 

July 

I, 

191 1 

General  Construction 

-Preliminary  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Com- 
mission. 

-Art  Commission  approved  preliminary  construction 
plans. 

-Art  Commission  certified  action  on  preliminary  con- 
struction plans. 

-Board  of  Education  acknowledged  approval  of  Art 
Commission. 

-Final  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Commission. 

-Art  Commission  approved  final  construction  plans. 

-Art  Commission  certified  action  on  final  construction 
plans. 

-Manuscript  of  construction  specifications .  sent  to 
printer. 

-Final  proof  of  construction  specifications  sent  to 
printer. 

-Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
proved final  construction  plans. 

-Board  of  Education  approved  final  construction  plans* 

-Specifications  for  general  construction  printed. 

-Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  re- 
ceived construction  plans. 

-Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved general  construction  plans. 

-Final  construction  plans  transmitted  to  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  Bronx. 

-Bureau  of  Buildings,  Bronx,  received  conHtructinn 
plans. 
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July  II,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  stated  as  date  of  approval  of 
Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
This  statement  is  incorrect,  June  24th  being  correct. 

July  II  or  12,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  transmitted  to  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

July  13,  191 1 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Bronx,  examined  final  construc- 
tion plans. 

July  14,  191 1 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived construction  plans. 

July  14,  191 1 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Bronx,  disapproved  final  con- 
struction plans. 

July     22,  191 1 — Department  of  Finance  approved  construction  plans. 

July  25,  191 1 — Superintendent  of  Buildings  corrected  final  construc- 
tion plans. 

July  27,  191 1 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Bronx,  approved  final  construc- 
tion plans. 

July  27,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  con- 
struction plans. 

July  28,  1911 — Board  of  Education  notified  of  approval  of  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  Bronx. 

Aug.    14,  191 1 — Construction  bids  opened. 

Aug.  18,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Sept.    13,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  construction  contract. 

Sept.    20,   191 1 — Construction  contract  filed  in  Department  of  Finance. 

Sept.    22,  1911 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Sept.  25,  191 1** — Department  of  Finance  approved  construction  con- 
tract. 


Heating  and  Ventilating 

May  15,  1912 — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

May  23,  1912 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

May    28,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  specifications  printed. 

May  28  or  29,  19 12 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  submitted  to  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

May  29,  1912 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived heating  and  ventilating  plans. 

June  7,  19 1 2 — Department  of  Finance  approved  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plans. 

June  13,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  plans. 
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June    21,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 

of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
July       I,  191 2 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 


Plumbing  and  Drainage 

July       I,  191 1 — Plumbing  and  Drainage  plans  filed  with  Bureau  of 

Buildings,  Bronx. 
July     31,  191 1 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Bronx,  examined  plumbing  and 

drainage  plans. 
Aug.      I,  191 1 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Bronx,  approved  plumbing  and 

drainage  plans. 


Electric 

Mar.    21,  1912 — ^Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Apr.  4,  191 2 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  re- 
ceived electrical  specifications. 

May  II,  19 1 2 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved electrical  specifications. 

May    14,  1912 — ^Final  proof  of  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

May    20,  19 1 2 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 

May  24,  1912 — Electrical  plans  sent  to  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity. 

June  lo-ii,  1912 — Electrical  plans  and  specifications  sent  to  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

June  13,  1912 — ^Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived electrical  plans  and  specifications. 

June  25,  1912 — Department  of  Finance  approved  electrical  plans  and 
specifications. 

July       I,  1912 — Electrical  bids  opened. 

July  5,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity. 

July     ID,  19 1 2 — Board  of  Education  approved  electrical  contract. 

July  II,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  elec- 
trical plans  and  specifications. 

July     24,  19 1 2 — Electrical  contract  filed  in  Department  of  Finance. 

July  26,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

July     29,  1912 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Aug.    14,  1912** — Department  of  Finance  approved  electrical  contract. 
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Furniture 

July     lo,  1912 — Manuscript  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
July     17,  1912 — Final  proof  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
July     22,  191 2 — Furniture  specifications  printed. 
July     24,  1912 — According  to  Board  of  Education  furniture  plans  were 

sent  to  Department  of  Finance. 
Aug.      8,  19 12 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 

of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
Aug.    26,  1912 — Furniture  bids  opened. 
Sept.    II,  1912 — Board  of  Education  approved  furniture  contract. 

ADDITION  TO  SCHOOL  NO.  78— MANHATTAN 
Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Sept.  24,  1902 — Committee  on  Sites  referred  to  a  sub-committee  a 
communication  offering  to  sell  premises  adjoining 
Public  School  78,  Manhattan. 

Oct.  16,  1902 — Committee  on  Sites  ordered  above  communication  on 
file. 

Mar.  15,  1906 — District  and  division  Superintendents  recommended 
that  lots  adjoining  Public  School  78  be  acquired 
because  of  the  tenements  being  erected  and  the  over- 
crowding which  will  result  in  this  rapidly  growing 
section. 

Apr.  5,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  approved  acquisition  pending  finan- 
cial ability. 

June  22,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  resolved  to  report  selection  of 
three  lots  on  north  and  three  on  east  side  of  Public 
School  78  to  Board  of  Education. 

Oct.     24,  1906 — Board  of  Education  laid  over  selection  of  above  sites. 

Nov.  14,  1906 — Board  of  Education  approved  selection  of  site  at 
Pleasant  Avenue  and  119th  Street,  adjoining  Public 
School  78,  assessed  vaUie  $36,500. 

Jan.  4,  1907 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized  con- 
demnation. 

Mar.  26,  1907 — Motion  for  appointment  of  Commissioners  of  Esti- 
mate and  Appraisal. 

Apr.       5,  1907 — Commissioners  of  Estimate  and  Appraisal  appointed. 

May  6,  1908 — Secretary  of  Committee  on  Sites  notified  Committee 
on  Buildings  relative  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Local  Scliool  Board  that  property  be  utilized  at  once. 
that  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  would  be  pre- 
sented for  confirmation  not  later  than  May  28, 
1908,  and  then  title  would  vest. 


Dec. 

14. 

Dec. 

28, 

Dec. 

29, 

Jan. 

I, 
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June      5,  1908 — Title  vested. 

Apr.  28,  1909 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $182,000  for  construction  of 
addition. 

Oct.     29,  1909 — Board   of   Estimate   and   Apportionment   authorized 
$182,000  for  construction  of  addition. 
1909 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 
1909 — Mayor  vetoed. 

1909] — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
1910I         and  Apportionment  $182,000  for  construction  of 
J         addition. 

Mar.  23,  1910 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $244,800  for  constructfon  and 
equipment  of  addition. 

Apr.  27,  1910 — Board  of  Education  did  not  include  request  for  addi- 
tion to  Public  School  78  in  revised  requirements  for 
corporate  stock  sent  to  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment. 

July  27,  1910 — Board  of  Education  made  special  request  of  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  $244,800  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  addition. 

Aug.  26,  1910 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  referred  above 
request  to  Corporate  Stock  Budget  Committee.  A 
protest  against  this  appropriation  from  the  Edward 
Boylston  Association  was  placed  on  file. 


Feb.      6,  191 1 
Apr.     12,  191 1 


— Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $256,820  for  construction  and 
equipment  of  addition  and  $13,120  for  furniture. 
This  request  was  placed  second  in  urgency  on  the 
list. 

Apr.  16,  191 1— Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$269,940  for  construction,  equipment,  and  furniture 
for  addition. 
June  27,  191 1 — Board  of  Aldermen  recommended  that  Board  of  Edu- 
cation fill  in  property  and  let  it  be  used  as  a  play- 
ground until  additions  to  Public  School  78  are  ready 
to  relieve  deplorable  condition. 

General  Construction 

Nov.  5,  1909 — Final  plans  for  general  construction  submitted  to  Art 
Commission. 

Nov.  8,  1909 — Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
proved final  plans. 

Nov.  10,  1909 — Board  of  Education  approved  final  plans  for  general 
construction. 
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Nov.  22,  1909 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
from  Art  Commission. 

Nov.  19,  1909 — Final  plans  for  general  construction  certified  by  Art 
Commission. 

May      5,  191 1 — Permit  reissued  by  Building  Department. 

May  26,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

June  14,  191 1 — Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  made  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Highways  for  permit  for 
vault  and  areas  outside  school  building,  areas  to  be 
covered  with  gratings  flush  with  sidewalk. 

July  I,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

July     ID,  191 1 — General  construction  specifications  printed. 

July  12,  191 1 — ^Letter  from  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  to 
Department  of  Highways  asking  for  reply  to  letter 
of  June  15. 

July  13,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  filed  with  the  Department 
of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

July  .  19,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

July  20,  191 1 — Acting  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Highways  Department 
recommended  permit  issued  without  charge. 

July     24,  191 1 — Permit  issued. 

July  26,  191 1 — Construction  plans  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
Finance. 

July  29,  191 1 — Construction  plans  received  by  the  Assistant  Engineer 
of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Aug.  9,  191 1 — Construction  plans  approved  by  the  Comptroller  and 
Department  of  Finance. 

Aug.  14,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
from  Department  of  Finance. 

Sept.      5,  191 1 — General  construction  bids  opened. 

Sept.  13,  191 1 — General  construction  contract  approved  by  Board  of 
Education. 

Sept.    20,  191 1 — Contract  filed  in  Department  of  Finance. 

Sept.   22,  191 1 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Sept.  25,  191 1** — Construction  contract  approved  by  Department  of 
Finance. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 
Jan.     15,  1912 — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 

sent  to  printer. 
Jan.     22,  1912 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 

sent  to  printer. 
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Jan.     25,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  specifications  printed. 
Jan.  26  or  27,  19 12 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  transmitted  to  De- 
partment of  Finance. 
Jan.     29,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  received  by  the  Assist- 
ant Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Feb.       I,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 
Feb.       8,  1912 — Heating    and    ventilating    plans    approved    by    the 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
Feb.     17,  19 1 2 — Notice  of  approval  received  by  the  Board  of  Education 

from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
Feb.     19,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
19 1 2 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 
1912 — Heating  and   ventilating   contract   approved   by   the 

Board  of  Education. 
19 1 2 — Heating  and  ventilating  contract  filed  in  the  Depart^ 

ment  of  Finance. 
1912 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

igi2** — Heating  and  ventilating  contract  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Finance. 

Electric 

1912 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
1912 — Electrical   plans   transmitted   to   the   Department   of 

Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
Mar.      8,  191 2 — Electrical  plans  received  by  the  Department  of  Water 

Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
Apr.      3,  1912 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  the  Department  of  Water 

Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
Apr.      4,  1912 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
Apr.     ID,  1912 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 

Apr.    25,  1912 — Electrical  plans  transmitted  to  Department  of  Finance. 
Apr.    29,  1912 — Electrical  plans  received  by  the  Assistant  Engineer  of 

the  Department  of  Finance. 
May     17,  1912 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  Department  of  Finance. 
May    31,  1912 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  Board  of  Estimate  and 

Apportionment. 
June      4,  1912 — ^Letter  on  subject  of  electrical  work  sent  to  Board  of 

Estimate    and    Apportionment.       (See    document 

1 380/1912,  Board  of  Education.) 
June      8,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 

of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
June    10,  19 1 2 — Electrical  bids  opened. 
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June  12,  1912 — Electrical  contract  approved  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

June    24,  1912 — Electrical  contract  filed  in  the  Department  of  Finance. 

June    28,  1912 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

July  17,  1912** — Electrical  contract  approved  by  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 

Furniture 

June    14,  191 2 — Manuscript  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

June    24,  1912 — Final  proof  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

July       I,  1912 — Furniture  specifications  sent  to  Department  of  Finance. 

July       3,  1912 — Furniture  specifications  printed. 

July  5,  19 1 2 — Furniture  specifications  received  by  the  Assistant  En- 
gineer of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

July  8,  1912 — Furniture  specifications  approved  by  Department  of 
Finance. 

July  II,  1912 — Furniture  specifications  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

July     22,  19 1 2 — Furniture  bids  opened. 

July     24,  1912 — Furniture  contract  approved  by  Board  of  Education. 

July  30,  191 2 — Letter  signed  by  Comptroller  received  August  2  by 
Board  of  Education  on  the  subject  of  furniture 
specifications. 

Aug.  3,  1912* — Furniture  contract  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Finance. 

SCHOOL  NO.  45— BRONX 
Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Mar.  18,  1904 — ^Local  School  Board  recommended  site  at  187th,  Mar- 
ion, and  Tiebout  Streets. 

Apr.  18,  1904 — Principal  of  Public  School  32  requested  more  room,  as 
he  had  no  rooms  for  additional  classes. 

Apr.  20,  1904 — Committee  on  Sites  resolved  that  addition  to  present 
site  of  Public  School  32  be  approved  awaiting  finan- 
cial ability. 

Feb.  21,  1905 — ^City  Superintendent  recommended  that  $50,000  be  re- 
quested in  1905  for  purchase  of  property  adjoining 
Public  School  32. 

Dec.     12,  1905 — ^Local  School  Board  submitted  three  new  propositions. 

Feb.  I,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  moved  that  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty on  Beaumont  and  Cambrelung  Avenues,  ad- 
joining Public  School  32  be  placed  on  special  list 
of  approved  sites. 
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June  13,  1906 — ^Local  School  Board  recommended  purchase  of  site 
adjoining  Public  School  32. 

June  22,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  rescinded  action  of  February  i, 
1906,  and  in  lieu  recommended  that  a  site  be  se- 
lected on  north  side  of  E.  187th  Stree-t,  running 
from  Lorillard  Place  to  Hoffman  Street 

Sept.  20,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  rescinded  action  of  June  22,  1906, 
and  selected  in  lieu  a  third  site  on  north  side  of 
East  189th  Street,  running  from  Hoffman  Street 
to  Lorillard  Place. 

Oct.  10,  1906 — Board  of  Education  selected  third  site  above,  assessed 
value  $20,000. 

Oct.  26,  1906 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized  pur- 
chase for  not  more  than  $45,000. 

Dec.    29,  1906 — ^Title  vested. 

Mar.  2,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  disapproved  of  suggestion  of  ac- 
quisition of  remainder  of  block  in  which  Public 
School  32  was  located  for  erection  of  addition,  be- 
cause new  Public  School  45  would  do  away  with 
need  for  addition. 

May    22,  1907I — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 

Sept.  25,  1907  J-  and  Apportionment  funds  for  new  building  of  60 
class  rooms. 

Sept.   30,  1907 — Committee  on  Buildings  approved  plans. 

Oct.       9,  1907 — Board  of  Education  approved  plans. 

Feb.  3,  1908 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  funds  for  a  new  building  of 
60  class  rooms. 

Feb.  26,  1908 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $341,000  for  construction  of 
building. 

Apr.    28,  1909I — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 

Dec.  29,  1909  J-  and  Apportionment  $312,000  for  construction  of 
J         48-room  building. 

Mar.  23,  1910 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $359,535  for  construction  and 
equipment  of  building. 

Feb.       6,  191 1] — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 

Apr.  12,  191 1  }•  and  Apportionment  $385,630  for  construction, 
J         equipment  and  furniture  of  new  building. 

May  4,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$385,630. 
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General  Construction 

June    30,  19 ID — Final  construction  plans  filed  with  Art  Commission. 

July       5,  1910 — Art  Commission  approved  final  construction  plans. 

May     18,  191 1 — Bureau  of  Buildings,  Bronx,  re-issued  permit  for  gen- 
eral construction. 

May    27,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

June  5,  191 1 — Building  Committee  of  Board  of  Education  approved 
general  construction  plans. 

June    14,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  construction  plans. 

July  13,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

July     19,  191 1 — Specifications  for  general  construction  printed. 

July  21,  191 1 — Plans  filed  with  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity. 

Aug.  5,  191 1 — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ap- 
proved general  construction  plans. 

Aug.  8,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity. 

Aug.  9  or  10,  1 91 1 — General  construction  plans  sent  to  the  Department 
of  Finance. 

Aug.  II,  191 1 — Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance  re- 
ceived general  construction  plans. 

Aug.  24,  1911 — Department  of  Finance  approved  general  construction 
plans. 

Aug.    24,  191 1 — The  Comptroller  approved  general  construction  plans. 

Sept.  I,  1911 — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  general 
construction   plans   from  the  Board  of   Estimate. 

Sept.    II,  1911 — General   construction   bids  opened. 

Sept.  13,  191 1 — General  construction  bids  approved  by  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Oct.  5,  191 1 — General  construction  contract  filed  in  the  Department 
of  Finance. 

Oct.       5,  1911 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Oct.  9,  191 1** — General  construction  contract  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Dec.       I,  1911 — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 

sent  to  printer. 
Dec.     14,  19 II — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 

sent  to  printer. 
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Dec.    21,  191 1 — Heating  and  ventilating  specifications  printed. 

Dec.  22,  191 1 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

Dec.  27,  191 1 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  received  by  the  Assistant 
Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Jan.  ID,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Jan.  18,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Jan.  24,  1912 — Board  of  Education  received  notice  of  approval  of 
heating  and  ventilating  plans  from  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Jan.     26,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  approval 
of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 
1912 — Heating   and   ventilating  contract   approved   by   the 

Board  of  Education. 
19 1 2 — Heating  and  ventilating  contract  filed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 
191 2 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

19 1 2** — Heating  and  ventilating  contract  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Finance. 

Mar.  21,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Mar.  26,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  approval  of  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Apr.  3,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 


Electrical  Work 

May      3,  1912 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

May  14,  1912 — Electrical  specifications  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

May  16,  19 1 2 — Electrical  plans  received  by  the  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

June  12,  1912 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  the  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

June  13,  19 1 2 — Electrical  plans  received  by  the  Board  of  Education 
from  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity. 

June    14,  1912 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

June  14  or  17,  19 12 — Electrical  plans  sent  to  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 
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June  19,  191 2 — Electrical  plans  received  by  the  Assistant  Engineer 
of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

June    19,  1912 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 

July  I,  19 1 2 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 

July  II,  1912 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment. 

July    22,  191 2 — Electrical  bids  opened. 

July  24,  i9i2^Electrical  contract  approved  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

July  26,  19 1 2 — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  approval 
of  plans. 

Furniture 

Sept.  6,  1912 — Manuscript  of  furniture  plans  sent  to  printer. 
Sept.  25,  1912 — Final  proof  of  furniture  plans  sent  to  printer. 
Sept.    28,  19 1 2 — Furniture  specifications  printed. 


NORMAL  COLLEGE 
General  Construction 

Aug.  4,  19 10 — Preliminary  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Com- 
mission. 

Aug.  5,  1910 — Preliminary  construction  plans  approved  by  Art  Com- 
mission. 

Aug.  8,  1910 — Board  of  Education  notified  of  approval  of  Art  Com- 
mission. 

Sept.    13,  1910 — Art  Commission  ratified  approval. 

Jan.  29,  1911 — Letter  from  Board  of  Education  asking  for  permit  re- 
ceived by  Department  of  Finance. 

Apr.      7,  1911 — Final  plans  submitted  to  Art  Commission. 

Apr.  II,  191 1 — Personal  meeting  between  officials  of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Art  Commission. 

May    II,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  approved  by  Art  Commission. 

May    22,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  certified  by  Art  Commission. 

June  23,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  approved  by  Building  Com- 
mittee— Board  of  Education. 

June  28,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  approved  by  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

June  28,  191 1 — Construction  plans  and  application  filed  in  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  Manhattan. 

July  6,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 
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July 
July 
July 


20,  191 


22,  191 
26,  191 


July     26,  191 


I — ^Application  disapproved  by  Bureau  of  Buildings,  Man- 
hattan. 

I — Amendment  filed  by  Board  of  Education  in  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  Manhattan. 

I — Memorandum  from  Examiner  of  the  Bureau  of  Build- 
ings to  Chief  Engineer,  asking  if  temporary  terra 
cotta  wall  could  be  accepted. 

[ — Permit  applied  for  in  Highways  Department  for  areas 
outside  of  building  line. 

I — Answer  in  the  negative  by  Chief  Engineer. 

[ — Amendment  disapproved  by  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

[ — Highways  Department  notified  Board  of  Education 
permit  was  not  necessary. 

[* — New  amendment  filed  in  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

I — Final  proof  general  construction  specifications  sent  to 
printer. 

[ — Application  approved  by  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

I — General  construction  specifications  printed. 

-General   construction   plans   filecl    in   Department   of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

[ — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
Aug.  28-29,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  filed  in  Department  of 
Finance. 

[ — General  construction  plans  received  by  Assistant  En- 
gineer, Department  of  Finance. 

[ — General  construction  plans  approved  by  Department 
of  Finance. 

[ — General  construction  plans  approved  by  Comptroller. 

I — General  construction  bids  opened. 

I — General  construction  contract  approved  by  Board  of 
Education. 

I — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  approval 
from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

r*** — General  construction  contract  referred  to  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

r*** — General  construction  contract  approved  by  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 


July 
July 

Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


27. 

29. 

I, 

10, 

16, 

19. 
22, 


191 
191 
191 

191 

191 
191 
191 


Aug.    28,  191 


Sept. 

I, 

191 

Sept. 

14. 

191 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

14, 
19. 
20, 

191 
191 
191 

Sept. 

23, 

191 

Sept. 

26, 

191 

Nov.     6,  191 


Heating  and  Ventilating 


July 


6,  1912 — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

July   17-18,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  filed  in  Department 
of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
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July  29,  191 2 — Heating. and  ventilating  plans  approved  by  Department 
of  \\'ater  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Aug.  2,  1912 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

Aug.  8,  191 2* — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  filed  by  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Department  of  Finance. 

Aug.      9,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  specifications  printed. 

Sept.      4,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 

Sept.  18,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  approval 
of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Electrical  Work 

May    22,  1912 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
June  5-10,  1912 — Electrical  plans  filed  in  Department  of  Water  Supply, 

Gas  and  Electricity. 
Aug.      2,  19 1 2 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  the  Department  of  Water 

Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
Aug.      5,  1912* — Electrical  plans  sent  to  Department  of  Finance. 
Aug.      5,  1912 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
Aug.    12,  19 1 2 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 
Aug.    15,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  approval  of  Board 

of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
Sept.      4,  191 2 — Electrical  bids  opened. 

SCHOOL  NO.  92— QUEENS 
Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Feb.  24,  1902 — Committee  on  Sites  referred  to  a  sub-committee  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  School  Board  of  Queens,  that 
Board  of  Education  acquire  a  site  at  Park  Avenue, 
Evergreen  and  Randall  Streets. 

June    19,  1902 — Committee  on  Sites  placed  above  resolution  on  file. 

Apr.  19,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  recommended  that  property  on 
Park  Avenue,  DeWitt  and  National  Streets  be  ap- 
proved as  a  site  for  a  new  building,  pending  finan- 
cial ability  after  receiving  recommendations  from  a 
district  superintendent,  re  sites  in  Queens. 

June  22,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  moved  that  above  site  be  presented 
to  Board  of  Education. 

Apr,  3,  1907 — Committee  on  Sites  referred  to  the  acting  chairman 
with  power,  a  communication,  re  delay  in  site  ap- 
proval, which  submitted  alternative  sites  at  Park 
Avenue,  Randall  and  Grinnell  Avenues  and  at  Park 
Avenue  and  National  Street. 
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Sept.  25,  1907 — Board  of  Education  selected  a  site  at  Park  Avenue, 
Grinnell  and  Randall  Streets,  assessed  value  $8,900. 

Jan.  31,  1908 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
purchase  at  not  more  than  $24,500. 

Mar.    20,  1908 — Title  vested. 

Apr.  22,  1908 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $182,000  for  construction  of 
48-room  building  to  relieve  Public  Schools  16,  19, 
and  15,  in  which  1,272  pupils  were  on  part  time. 

Apr.  24,  1908 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$182,000  for  construction. 

May    26,  1908 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

June      4,  1908 — Mayor  approved. 

Jan.  27,  1909 — Board  of  Education  approved  final  plans  for  construc- 
tion. 

Apr.  28,  1909 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $130,000  in  addition  to  $182,- 
000  authorized  April  24,  1908,  in  order  to  erect  a 
48-room  building. 

Oct.  29,  1909 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$130,000. 

Dec.     14,  1909 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 
— Mayor  vetoed. 

Dec.  6,  1909 — Committee  on  Buildings  awarded  contract  for  gen- 
eral construction  of  92  Queens  at  $281,000. 

Dec.  22,  1909 — Board  of  Education  approved  of  action  of  Committee 
on  Buildings. 

Dec.     29,  1909I — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 

Jan.     12,  19101-        and  Apportionment  $130,000  additional  funds  for 

Mar.    23,  1910)  Public  School  92. 

Apr.  27,  19 10 — Suit  brought  against  City  by  Contractor,  to  whom  con- 
tract was  awarded. 

Nov.  26,  19 10 — Letter  from  office  of  Corporation  Counsel  advising 
the  Board  of  Education  of  its  status  with  regard 
to  Contractor. 

Dec.  14,  1910 — Board  of  Education  withdrew  conditional  award  of 
contract  made  December  22,  1909.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation authorized  Superintendent  of  School  Build- 
ings to  take  steps  toward  erection  of  24-room  build- 
ing. 

Apr.  25,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$56,500  for  interior  construction  and  equipment  of 
Public  School  92,  Queens. 
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Apr. 

May 
June 
Dec. 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Mar. 


General  Construction 

24,   1908 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  appropriated 

$182,000  for  addition  to  building. 
26,  1908 — Approved  by  Board  of  Aldermen. 
4,   1908 — Approved  by  Mayor. 
8,  1908 — Final  plans  submitted  to  Art  Commission. 
12,  1909 — Final  plans  for  general  construction  approved  by  Art 
Commission. 
1909 — Final  plans  certified  by  Art  Commission. 
1909 — New  set  of  final  plans  submitted  to  Art  Commission. 
1909 — New  set  of  final  plans  approved  by  Art  Commission. 
1909 — New  set  of  final  plans  certified  by  Art  Commission. 


18, 

5» 

9, 

i9» 

II, 


191 


Mar.    14,  191 


Apr. 

II, 

191 

Apr. 

20, 

191 

May 
Mav 
May 

3» 

II. 
22, 

191 
191 
191 

June 

19. 

191 

June 

July 

28. 
6. 

191 
191 

July 

II, 

191 

July 

21, 

191 

Aug. 

2. 

191 

Aug. 
Aug. 

3, 
4, 

191 
191 

Aug. 

17, 

191 

Aug. 

21, 

191 

— Preliminary  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Com- 
mission for  new  construction. 

— Meeting  of  Art  Commission  in  which  the  Committee 
decided  that  the  building  intended  was  not  up  to 
standard  of  school  architecture. 

— Preliminary  Construction  plan  approved  by  Art  Com- 
mission. 

— Preliminary  construction  plans  certified  by  Art  Com- 
mission. 

— Final  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Commission. 

— Final  construction  plans  approved  by  Art  Commission. 

— Final  construction  plans  certified  by  Art  Commission. 

— Building  Committee,  Board  of  Education,  approved 
final  construction  plans. 

— Board  of  Education  approved  final  construction  plans. 

— Manuscript  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

— General  construction  plans  filed  in  Bureau  of  Build- 
ings, Queens. 

— Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

— General  construction  plans  approved  by  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  Queens. 

— Specifications  for  general  construction  printed. 

— General  construction  plans  filed  in  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

— General  construction  plans  approved  by  Department 
of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

— Board  of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  approval 
from  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity. 
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Sept.  7,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  transmitted  to  Department 
of  Finance, 

Sept.  II,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  received  by  Assistant  En- 
gineer of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Sept.  18,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Sept.  18,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Comp- 
troller. 

Sept.    22,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  approval. 

Oct.       2,  191 1 — General  construction  bids  opened, 

Oct,  II,  191 1 — General  construction  contract  approved  by  Board  of 
Education. 

Oct.  25,  191 1 — A  change  was  made  in  floor  construction  and  plans 
were  again  filed  in  Bureau  of  Buildings,  Queens. 

Oct.  26,  191 1*** — General  construction  contract  approved  by  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Nov.  16,  191 1 — Plans  again  approved  by  Bureau  of  Buildings  for  gen- 
eral construction. 

Plumbing  and  Drainage 

Nov.  14,  191 1* — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  approval  of  plumb- 
ing and  drainage  plans. 

June      3,  1912 — Plumbing  and  drainage  bids  opened. 

June  12,  19 1 2 — Plumbing  and  drainage  contract  approved  by  Board  of 
Education, 

June  18,  19 1 2* — Plumbing  and  drainage  contract  approved  by  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

May  6,  1912 — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

May  14,  1912 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

May    20,  191 2 — Specifications  for  heating  and  ventilating  printed. 

May  20-21,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  transmitted  to  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

May  24,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  received  by  Assistant 
Engineer,  Department  of  Finance. 

May  31,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  approved  by  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

June      3,  19 1 2 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 

June  6,  19 12 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  approved  by  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
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June  12,  1912 — Board  of  Education  received  notice  of  approval  of 
heating  and  ventilating  plans  by  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.     Acknowledged  June  13,  1912. 

June    26,  1912 — Contract  approved  by  Board  of  Education. 

June    29,  1912** — Contract  approved  by  Department  of  Finance. 

July  5,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  contract  filed  in  Department 
of  Finance. 

July     19,  19 1 2 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Electrical  Work 

Jan.     19,  191 2 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Jan.  27,  1912 — Electrical  plans  filed  in  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity. 

Mar.      4,  1912 — Final  proof  sent  to  printer. 

Mar.  5,  1912 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Mar.      7,  19 1 2 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 

Apr.  23-24,  191 2 — Electrical  plans  transmitted  to  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 

Apr.  26,  1912 — Electrical  plans  received  by  Assistant  Engineer,  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

May  17,  1912 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 

May    27,  1912 — Electrical  bids  opened. 

May  31,  1912 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment. 

June  4,  1912 — Letter  received  by  Board  of  Education  from  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  in  re  electrical 
equipment. 

June  8,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  approval 
from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

June    12,  1912 — Electrical  contract  approved  by  Board  of  Education. 

July  13,  1912*** — Electrical  contract  approved  by  Department  of 
Finance. 

Furniture 

June      4,  1912 — Manuscript  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
June    13,  1912 — Final  proof  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer 
June    19,  191 2 — Furniture  specifications  printed. 
June  20-21,  1912 — Furniture  plans  submitted  to  Department  of  Finance. 
June    26,  191 2 — Furniture  plans  received  by  Assistant  Engfineer  of 

Department  of  Finance. 
July       3,  1912 — Furniture  plans  approved  by  Department  of  Finance. 
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July  II,  1912 — Furniture  plans  approved  by  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment. 

July     22,  19 1 2 — Furniture  bids  opened. 

July     24,  1912 — Furniture  contract  approved  by  Board  of  Education. 

July  24,  1912 — Notice  received  by  Board  of  Education  from  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  approval  of  furni- 
ture plans. 

July  26,  1912 — Board  .of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  approval 
from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 


SCHOOL  NO.  43— BRONX 

Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Addition  built  on  original  site 

Nov.  23,  1910 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $106,380  for  addition. 

Dec.  I,  1910 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  referred  re- 
quest to  Corporate  Stock  Budget  Committee. 

Feb.  6,  1911 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $125,700  for  addition. 

Mar.  9,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$125,700  for  addition. 

General  CoNSTRUCtiON 

Apr.  7,  1911 — Preliminary  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Com- 
mission. 

Apr.  II,  191 1 — Preliminary  construction  plans  approved  by  Art  Com- 
mission. 

Apr.  20,  191 1 — Preliminary  construction  plans  certified  by  Art  Com- 
mission. 

May  6,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  submitted  to  the  Art  Com- 
mission. 

May     II,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  approved  by  Art  Commission. 

May    22,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  certified  by  Art*  Commission. 

June  5,  191 1 — Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
proved general  construction  plans. 

June  14,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  general  construction 
plans. 

July  I,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  and  application  filed  with 
the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  Bronx. 

July  13,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  examined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  Bronx. 
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July  14,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  disapproved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings,  Bronx. 

July  17,  191 1 — Letter  from  Board  of  Education  on  subject  of  disap- 
proval. 

July  17,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

July  21,  191 1 — Letter  to  Board  of  Education  from  Bureau  of  Build- 
ings on  subject  of  disapproval. 

July  24,  191 1 — Request  by  Bureau  of  Buildings  for  modification  of 
application. 

July  25,  191 1 — Bureau  of  Buildings  approved  modification  of  general 
construction  plans. 

July  27,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  Bureau  of 
Buildings. 

July  28,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  notified  of  approval  by  Bureau  of 
Buildings. 

Aug.  25,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

Aug.    30,  191 1 — Specifications  printed   for  general  construction. 

Sept.  S,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  filed  in  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Sept.  6,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Sept  12,  1911 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity. 

Sept.  12  or  13,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  transmitted  to  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

Sept.  16,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  received  by  the  Assistant 
Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Sept.  27,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Oct.  5,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment. 

Oct.  17,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Oct.     16,  191 1 — Bids  for  general  construction  opened. 

Oct.  25,  191 1 — Contract  for  general  construction  approved  by  Board 
of  Education. 

Oct.  27,  191 1 — Contract  for  general  construction  filed  in  Department 
of  Finance. 

Nov.     9,  191 1 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Nov.  22,  191 1** — Contract  for  general  construction  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Finance. 
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Plumbing  and  Drainage 

July       I,  191 1 — Plumbing  and  drainage  application  filed  with  Bureau 

of  Buildings,  Bronx. 
July     31,  191 1 — Plumbing  and  drainage  plans  examined  by  Bureau  of 

Buildings,  Bronx. 
Aug.      I,  191 1 — Plumbing  and  drainage  plans  approved  by  Bureau  of 

Buildings,  Bronx. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

June  5,  1912 — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

June  13,  1912 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

June  13  or  14,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  transmitted  to  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

June  17,  19 1 2 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  received  by  the  Assist- 
ant Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

June    17,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  specifications  printed. 

June  27,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

July       8,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  bids  opened. 

July  10,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  contract  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

July  II,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  plans  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Estitnate  and  Apportionment. 

July  26,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  approval  of  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Electrical  Work 

May    27,  19 1 2 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

June  4,  1 91 2 — Electrical  plans  filed  in  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity. 

June  20,  19 1 2 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

June    22,  1912 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specification^  sent  to  printer. 

June  22  or  24,  191 2 — Electrical  plans  transmitted  to  Department  of 
Finance. 

June  26,  19 1 2 — Electrical  plans  received  by  the  Assistant  Engineer  of 
the  Department  of  Finance. 

June    28,  1912 — Specifications  for  electrical  work  printed. 

July  5,  1912 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 

July     15,  1912 — Bids  for  electrical  work  opened. 
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July     17,  1912 — Electrical  plans  approved  by  Board  of  Estimate  and 

Apportionment. 
July     24,  1912 — Contract  for  electrical  work  approved  by  Board  of 

Education. 
July     26,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  approval  of  Board 

of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Furniture 

July     10,  19 1 2 — Manuscript  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
July     17,  1912 — Final  proof  of  furniture  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
July     22,  1912 — Furniture  specifications  printed. 
July     24,  1912* — Furniture  plans  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 

Finance. 
Aug.      9,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  approval 

from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
Aug.    26,  1912 — Bids  for  furniture  opened. 
Sept.    II,  1912-^Contract  approved  by  Board  of  Education. 

ADDITION  TO  SCHOOL  NO.  39— BRONX 

Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Addition  built  on  original  site 


— Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  funds  for  addition  of  24 
rooms. 

— Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
-    and  Apportionment  $157,000  for  addition. 


May    22,  1907 

Sept.    25,  1907 

Oct.       9,  1907 

Feb.       3,  1908 

Feb.     26,  1908 

Apr.    28,  1909 

Dec.     29,  1909 

Jan.     12,  1910 

Mar.  23,  1910 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $189,400  for  addition. 

Feb.  6,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $285,500  for  construction  and 
equipment  of  addition. 

Mar.  9,  1 9 II— Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$285,500  for  construction  and  equipment  of  addi- 
tion. 

General  Construction 

Nov.  5,  1909 — Final  plans  for  general  construction  of  addition  sub- 
mitted to  Art  Commission. 

Nov.  9,  1909 — Final  plans  for  general  construction  approved  by  Art 
Commission. 
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Nov. 
Mar. 

May- 
May 
May 

July 

Aug, 
Aug. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec, 

Dec. 

Jan.. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


19,  1909 — Final  plans  for  general  construction  certified  by  Art 

Commission. 
9,  191 1 — Board   of   Estimate   and   Apportionment   authorized 
$285,500  for  construction  of  addition. 
(Section  No.  169 — Charter) 

10,  191 1 — Preliminary  plans  substituted  in  Art  Commission. 

11,  191 1 — Preliminary  plans  approved  by  Art  Commission. 

22,  191 1 — Preliminary  plans  certified  by  Art  Commission. 

24,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  transmitted  to  Art  Commis- 

sion. 

8,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  approved  by  Art  Commission. 

11,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  certified  by  Art  Commission. 

23,  191 1 — Building  Committee.   Board  of  Education,  approved 

final  construction  plans. 

25,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  final  construction  plans. 

9,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 

to  printer. 

1,  191 1 — Plans  and  application   for  general  construction  filed 

in  Bureau  of  Buildings. 
7,  191 1 — Application  made  by  Board  of  Education  to  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  for  vault  permit. 

7,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  examined  by  Bureau  of 

Buildings. 

8,  19 1 1 — General  construction  plans  disapproved  by  Bureau  of 

Buildings. 

12,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 

to  printer. 

12,  191 1 — Letter  from  Board  of  Education  to  Bureau  of  Build- 

ings, in  re  application. 

13,  191 1 — Letter  from  Bureau  of  Buildings  to  Board  of  Educa- 

tion, in  re  application. 

18,  191 1 — General   construction   specifications  printed. 

19,  191 1 — General   construction   plans   filed    in   Department   of 

Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

20,  191 1 — General    construction   plans   filed    in   Department   of 

Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

2,  1912 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  Department  of 

Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

3,  1912 — General   construction   plans   sent   to   Department   of 

Finance. 
6,  1 91 2 — General  construction  plans  received  by  Assistant  En- 
gineer, Department  of  Finance. 
19,  1912 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  Department  of 
Finance. 
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Jan.  25,  1912 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment. 

Feb.  5,  1 912 — Amendment  to  general  construction  plans  filed  by 
Board  of  Education  in  the  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

Feb.  5,  19 12 — Board  of  Education  acknowledges  receipt  of  approval 
of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Feb.  6,  1912 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  Bronx. 

Feb.     13,  1912 — Bids  for  general  construction  opened. 

Feb.  14,  19 1 2 — Actual  date  of  award  of  contract  by  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Feb.  21,  19 1 2 — After  some  communications  back  and  forth  vault  per- 
mit No.  8312  was  granted  to  Board  of  Kducation. 

Feb.     21,  1912 — Contract  filed   in  Department  of  Finance. 

Feb.  28,  19 1 2** — Contract  for  general  construction  approved  by  Board 
of  Education. 

Feb.     28,  191 2 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Mar.  12,  1912** — General  construction  contract  approved  by  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Plumbing  and  Drainage 

Dec.       I,  191 1 — Plumbing  and  drainage  application  filed  in  Bureau  oi 

Buildings,  Bronx. 
Feb.     16,  1912 — Plumbing  and  drainage  plans  examined  by  Bureau  of 

Buildings,  Bronx. 
Feb.     16,  1912 — Plumbing  and  drainage  plans  approved  by  Bureau  of 

Buildings,  Bronx. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Sept.  14,  1912 — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

Sept.  19,  1912* — Board  of  Education  transmitted  plans  to  Department 
of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Oct.  4,  191 2 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity. 

Oct.  5,  1912 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

Electrical  Work 

Aug.    29,  1912 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Sept.    18,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  to 

Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
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SCHOOL  NO.  173— BROOKLYN 
Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Nov.  19,  1909 — City  Superintendent  reported  to  Committee  on  Sites 
great  need  of  school  between  Public  Schools  63  and 
149,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pennsylvania  and  Glen- 
more  Avenues;  Public  School  63  had  no  on  part 
time  and  Public  School  149  was  growing  at  a  rate 
of  700  per  year. 

Dec.  I,  1909 — Committee  on  Sites  referred  above  recommendation 
to  a  sub-committee. 

Feb.  2,  19 10 — Sub-committee  recommended  a  site  which  was  re- 
ferred to  Comptroller. 

Apr.  6,  1910 — Committee  on  Sites  decided  to  present  the  site  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Glenmore  Avenue  at 
next  meeting  of  Board  of  Education. 

Apr.  27,  19 10 — Board  of  Education  selected  site,  assessed  value  $28,- 
500. 

Oct.  19,  1910 — Committee  on  Sites  placed  site  on  Pennsylvania,  Lib- 
erty, and  Glenmore  Avenues  as  first  in  urgency. 

Nov.  16,  19 10 — City  Superintendent  placed  above  site  first  in  priority. 
Committee  on  Sites  moved  and  adopted  that  City 
authorities  be  urged  to  acquire  immediately  various 
sites,  above  site  first  in  priority. 

Jan.  II,  191 1 — Committee  on  Sites  reported  to  Board  of  Education 
that  acquisition  of  this  site  was  pending  action  of 
City  authorities. 

Feb.  6,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $336,030  for  construction, 
equipment,  and  furniture  for  new  building. 

Apr.  6,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized  pur- 
chase of  site  on  Pennsylvania,  Glenmore,  and  Lib- 
erty Avenues  for  not  more  than  $48,500. 

Apr.  12,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  received  request  of  February  6, 
1911. 

May  18,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  amended  reso- 
lution of  April  6,  1911,  authorizing  purchase  of 
site  for  not  more  than  $48,500  to  one  authorizing 
purchase  of  one  plot  at  private  sale  for  not  more 
than  $22,500  and  of  another  plot  at  private  sale  for 
$12,000,  and  authorizing  condemnation  proceedings 
for  the  remainder. 

June  I,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  amended  de- 
scription of  plot  in  resolution  and  amendment  of 
April  16  and  May  18,  191 1. 
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July  17,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$366,030  for  construction,  equipment,  and  furni- 
ture for  new  building. 

July     25,  191 1 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

Sept.    19,  191 1 — Mayor  returned  without  approval  or  disapproval 

Sept.  19,  191 1 — ^Oaths  of  Commissioners  of  Estimate  and  Appraisal 
filed  and  title  vested. 

Oct.  II,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  selected  addition  to  site  5  feet  by 
150  feet  in  rear  of  site. 

Oct.  19,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  amended  reso- 
lution of  June  I,  191 1,  authorizing  purchase  at 
private  sale  for  $12,000  to  authorization  of  con- 
demnation proceedings. 

Nov.  23,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized  pur- 
chase of  plot  at  rear  of  site  formerly  authorized  for 
not  more  than  $1,000. 

Dec.     23,  191 1 — Commissioners  of  Estimate  and  Appraisal  appointed. 

Jan.      lo,  1912 — ^Title  vested  for  additional  plot  of  5  feet  by  150  feet 

Jan.     25,  19 12 — T\i\t  vested  for  last  parcel  of  plot. 


General  Construction 

July  10,  191 1 — Preliminary  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Com- 
mission. 

July  II,  191 1 — Preliminary  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Art 
Commission. 

July  17,  191 1 — Preliminary  construction  plans  certified  by  the  Art 
Commission. 

July  17,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized  ap- 
propriation of  $366,030  for  construction  of  new 
building. 

July     25,  191 1 — Appropriation  approved  by  the  Board  of  Aldermea 

Aug.      3,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Commission. 

Aug.  8,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Art  Com- 
mission. 

Aug.  II,  1911 — Final  construction  plans  certified  by  the  Art  Commis- 
sion. 

Sept.  19,  191 1 — Appropriation  received  from  Mayor  without  approval 
or  disapproval. 

Sept.  28,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

Oct.  9,  191 1 — Plans  approved  by  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Oct.     II,  191 1 — Plans  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Nov.  I,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

Nov.      8,  191 1 — General  construction  specifications  printed. 

Nov.  9,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  filed  with  the  Department 
of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Nov.  10,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  filed  with  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  Brooklyn. 

Nov.  16,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  examined  by  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings,  Brooklyn. 

Nov.  21,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  disapproved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings,  Brooklyn. 

Nov.  25,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Nov.  28,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electri- 
city. 

Nov.  28  or  29,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  sent  to  Department  of 
Finance. 

Dec.  2,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  received  by  the  Assistant 
Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Dec.  4,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  corrected  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Dec.  4,  191 1 — Permit  No.  7393/11  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Build- 
ings, Brooklyn. 

Dec.  26,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Jan.  4,  19 1 2 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Jan.  18,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Feb.     19,  1912 — Bids  for  general  construction  opened. 

Feb.  28,  1912 — Bids  for  general  construction  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Mar.      8,  191 2 — Contract  filed  in  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Mar.    18,  1912 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Apr.       I,  1912** — Contract  approved  by  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Plumbing  and  Drainage 

Nov.  10,  1911 — Plumbing  and  drainage  plans  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings,  Brooklyn. 

Nov.  21,  1911 — Plumbing  and  drainage  plans  examined  by  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings,  Brooklyn. 

Nov.  21,  1911 — Plumbing  and  drainage  plans  disapproved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Buildings,  Brooklyn. 
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Nov.  27,  191 1 — Plumbing  and  drainage  plans  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings,  Brooklyn. 

Feb.     19,  1912 — Bids  for  plumbing  and  drainage  opened. 

Feb.     28,  1912 — Contract  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Apr.      9,  1912* — Contract  approved  by  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Aug.  22,  19 1 2 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  of 
plans  to  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  ind  Elec- 
tricity. 

Sept.  5,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Aug.    15,  1912 — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 

sent  to  printer. 
Aug.    22,  1912 — Board  of   Education  acknowledged   transmission  of 

plans  to  Department  of  Water  Supply,   Gas  and 

Electricity. 
Aug.    31,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 

of  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity. 
Sept.      3,  1912 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 

sent  to  printer. 
Sept.      5,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  of 

heating  and  ventilating  plans  to  the  Department  of 

Finance. 
Sept.      9,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  specifications  printed. 
Sept.    18,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  approval  of  Board 

of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
Sept.    30,  1912 — Bids  opened  for  heating  and  ventilating. 
Oct.       9,  1912 — Bids  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Electrical  Work 

July     12,  1912 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Aug.  7,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  plans 
from  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity. 

Aug.  26,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  approval  of  plans 
of  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity. 

Aug.  27,  19 1 2 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  of 
plans  to  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Aug.    2y,  1912 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Sept.      3,  19 1 2 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 
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Sept.    18,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 

from  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Sept.    23,  19 12 — Bids  for  electrical  work  opened. 
Sept.   25,  1912 — Bids  for  electrical  work  approved  by  the  Board  of 

Education. 

SCHOOL  NO.  174— BROOKLYN 
Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Apr.  19,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  placed  on  special  calendar  of  Ap- 
proved Sites  the  recommendation  of  the  City  Super- 
intendent for  a  site  between  Alabama  and  Newport 
Avenues,  southeast  of  Public  School  109. 

June  7,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  recommended  selection  of  plot  on 
north  side  of  Newport  Avenue,  running  from  Ala- 
bama to  Georgia  Avenues. 

Oct.  24,  1906 — Board  of  Education  selected  second  site,  assessed  value 
$9,500. 

Dec.  14,  1908 — City  Superintendent  recommended  site  between  Pub- 
lic Schools  109,  72,  and  149.  Public  Schools  109 
and  72  had  2,565  pupils  on  part  time,  and  district 
39  had  11,081  and  district  40  had  8,212  pupils  on 
part  time. 

May  II,  1909 — City  Superintendent  recommended  site  in  vicinity  of 
Riverdale  or  Newport  and  Alabama  Avenues  for 
48-room  building  to  relieve  Public  Schools  72,  109, 
and  149,  where  3,373  children  were  on  part  time. 
Committee  on  Sites  resolved  that  Board  of  Educa- 
tion urge  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
take  immediate  action  on  resolution  of  Board  of 
Education  of  October  24,  1906. 

May  12,  1909 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  to  take  immediate  action  in 
this  matter. 

Nov.  19,  1909 — City  Superintendent  reported  in  letter  that  site  most 
needed  was  in  district  40,  one  on  Newport  and  Ala- 
bama Avenues,  recommended  three  years  before 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

Dec.  I,  1909 — Committee  on  Sites  reported  that  matter  had  been 
pending  before  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment since  October  24,  1906,  awaiting  report  of 
Comptroller  and  recommended  that  a  committee 
be  sent  to  the  Comptroller  urging  him  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. 
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Feb.  2,  1910 — City  Superintendent  reported  need  for  above  site.  Dis- 
trict 40  had  5,768  pupils  on  part  time  and  Public 
School  149  had  2,840  on  part  time. 

Apr.  4,  1910 — Board  of  Superintendents  reported  to  Committee  on 
Sites  that  need  of  site  on  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Newport  Avenues  was  second  in  urgency. 

June  17,  19 10 — City  Superintendent  reported  need  of  site  on  New- 
port, Alabama,  and  Georgia  Avenues,  to  relieve  Pub- 
lic School  108  having  1,852  pupils  on  part  time  and 
also  more  distant  schools. 

Oct.  19,  19 10 — ^A  report  on  sites  placed  that  above  as  fourth  in 
urgency. 

Nov.  2,  1910 — City  Superintendent  reported  above  ^ite  as  third  in 
urgency.  He  also  reported  to  Committee  on  Sites 
that  Long  Island  railroad  was  putting  through 
tracks  over  this  site  and  it  would  be  desirable  to 
select  a  site  further  north.  Local  School  Board  and 
District  Superintendent  recommended  a  site  on  Ala- 
bama and  Dumont  Avenues,  which  would  give  relief 
to  Public  School  109,  where  2,337  pupils  were  on 
part  time. 

Nov.  16,  1910 — Committee  on  Sites  resolved  that  President  of  Board 
of  Education  urge  City  authorities  for  immediate 
acquisition  of  site  on  Newport,  Alabama,  and  Geor- 
gia Avenues. 

Mar.  29,  191 1 — Committee  on  Sites  rescinded  action  of  June  7,  1906, 
and  selected  site  on  Alabama,  Dumont,  and  Will- 
iams Avenues. 

Mar.  29,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  rescinded  action  of  October  24, 
1906,  and  May  12,  1909,  and  selected  a  site  on 
Alabama,  Dumont,  and  Williams  Avenues,  assessed 
value  with  other  property  $59,500. 

Apr.  »  6,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized  pur- 
chase for  not  more  than  $35,000. 

Apr.     12,  191 1 — Contract  of  sale  executed  for  $35,000. 

May  10,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  made  requisition  of  Comptroller 
for  $35,000. 

May    23,  191 1 — Title  vested. 

— Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $366,030  for  construction, 
equipment,  and  furniture  of  new  building. 

July  17,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$366,030  for  construction,  equipment,  and  furniture 
for  building. 

July    25,  191 1 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

Sept.    19,  191 1 — Mayor  returned  without  approval  or  disapproval. 


Feb.      6,  191 1 
Apr.     12,  191 1 
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General  Construction 

Oct.  30,  191 1 — Preliminary  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Com- 
mission. 

Nov.  9,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  construction  specifications  sent  to 
printer. 

Nov.  14,  191 1 — Preliminary  construction  plans  approved  by  Art  Com- 
mission. 

Nov.  29,  191 1 — Preliminary  construction  plans  certified  by  Art  Com- 
mission. 

Dec.  I,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  submitted  to  the  Art  Com- 
mission. 

Dec.  9,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

Dec.  II,  1911 — Building  Committee  of  Board  of  Education  approved 
final  construction  plans. 

Dec.  12,  19 II — Final  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Art  Com- 
mission. 

Dec.     13,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  final  construction  plans. 

Dec.  14,  191 1 — Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

Dec.  15,  191 1 — General  construction  plans  filed  with  the  Department 
of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Dec.  26,  191 1 — Art  Commission  certified  action  on  final  construction 
plans. 

Dec.  30,  1911-f-General  construction  plans  and  application  filed  with 
the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn. 

Jan.  2,  19 1 2 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Jan.  4,  19 1 2 — General  construction  plans  examined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  Brooklyn. 

Jan.  4,  19 1 2 — General  construction  plans  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Jan.  6,  1912 — General  construction  plans  received  by  the  Assistant 
Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Jan.  16,  1912 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Jan.  18,  19 1 2 — Plans  for  general  construction  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Jan.  22,  1912 — General  construction  plans  corrected  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

Jan.  22,  1912 — Permit  No.  312/12  issued  by  Bureau  of  Buildings  for 
general  construction. 

Jan.  26,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Feb.      5,  1912— Bids  for  general  construction  opened. 
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Feb.  5,  1912 — Contract  for  general  construction  approved  by  Board 
of  Education. 

Feb.  23,^  1912 — Contract  for  general  construction  filed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Mar.    II,  1912 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Mar.  19,  19 12** — Contract  for  general  construction  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Finance. 

Plumbing  and  Drainage 

Nov.      9,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  plumbing  and  drainage  specifications 

sent  to  printer. 
Dec.       9;  191 1 — Final  proof  of  plumbing  and  drainage  specifications 

sent  to  printer. 
Dec.     14,  191 1 — Plumbing  and  drainage  specifications  printed. 
Dec.     30,  19 II — Plans  for  plumbing  and  drainage  filed  with  the  Bureau 

of  Buildings,  Brooklyn. 
Jan.       4,  L912 — Plans  for  plumbing  and  drainage  transmitted  to  the 

Department  of  Finance. 
Jan.       9,  1912 — Plans   for  plumbing  and  drainage  examined  by  the 

Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn. 
Jan.      17,  1912 — Plans  for  plumbing  and  drainage  approved  by  the 

Bureau  of  Buildings,  Brooklyn. 
Jan.     26,  19 12 — Board  of  Education  acknowledge  receipt  of  approval 

of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
Feb.       5,  1912 — Bids  for  plumbing  and  drainage  opened. 
Feb.       5,  1912 — Contract  approved  by  Board  of  Education. 
Mar.    12,  1912* — Contract  approved  by  Department  of  Finance. 
Aug.      8,  1912 — Board   of   Education  acknowledged  transmission  of 

plans  to  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 

Electricity. 
Aug.    12,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  approval  of  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

July  16,  1912 — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

July  27,  1912 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

Aug.      I,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  specifications  printed. 

Aug.  3,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  of 
heating  and  ventilating  plans  to  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. 

Aug.  8,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  to 
Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
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Aug.    15,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 

of  plans  from  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas 

and  Electricity. 
Sept.  .  4,  1912 — Bids  for  heating  and  ventilating  opened. 
Sept.    II,  1912 — Bids  for  heating  and  ventilating  approved  by  Board 

of  Education. 
Sept.    18,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 

from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Electrical  Work 

July       9,  1912 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Aug.  2,  19 1 2 — Plans  for  electrical  work  filed  in  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply,   Gas  and  Electricity. 

Aug.  22,  19 1 2 — Plans  for  electrical  work  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Aug.  26,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity. 

Aug.  2y,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  to 
Department  of  Finance. 

Aug.    27,   1912 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Sept.      3,  1912 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 

Sept.    16,  1912 — Bids  for  electrical  work  opened. 

Sept.  18,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

ADDITION  TO  SCHOOL  NO.  72— MANHATTAN 
Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Feb.  I,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  referred  to  the  City  Superinten- 
dent a  recommendation  of  the  Local  School  Board 
that  property  adjacent  to  Public  School  72  be  ac- 
quired. 

Mar.  8,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  referred  to  a  sub-committee  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  disapprov- 
ing of  acquisition  of  site  for  new  building  on  or 
near  105th  Street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues,  but  recommending  that  two  lots  on  East 
105th  Street  at  rear  of  school  building  be  acquired. 

Apr.  5,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  recommended  disapproval  of  ac- 
quisition of  site. 

June  22,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  rescinded  action  of  April  5,  1906, 
and  resolved  to  report  site  on  105th  Street,  between 
Avenues  B  and  C  to  Board  of  Education. 
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Oct.     24,  1906 — Board  of  Education  selected  site,  assessed  value  $13,- 
000. 

Jan.       4,  1907 — Board   of   Estimate   and   Apportionment    authorized 
condemnation  proceedings. 

Mar.  26,  1907 — Motion  for  appointment  of  Commissioners  of  Esti- 
mate and  Appraisal. 

Apr.       4,  1907 — Commissioners  were  appointed. 

June  II,  1907 — Corporation  Counsel  wrote  letter  concerning  party 
wall  easement. 

June  26,  1907 — Board  of  Education  took  action  advised  by  Corpora- 
tion Counsel. 

July  8,  1907 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  amended  action 
of  January  4,  1907,  making  title  subject  to  ease- 
ment in  party  wall. 

Apr.     15,  1908 — Title  vested. 

June  17,  1910 — Board  of  Superintendents  reported  "necessity  for  us- 
ing following  sites  in  the  list  you  have  submitted 
is  so  distant  that  we  do  not  feel  able  to  assign  them 
any  order  of  priority,  East  105th  Street,  adjoining 
Public  School  72,  Manhattan." 

Feb.       6,  1911] — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 

Apr.     12,  1911?-         and    Apportionment    $52,000     for    construction, 
]  equipment,  and  furniture  of  addition. 

July  17,  1911 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$52,000  for  addition. 

July     25,   1911 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

Aug.    31,  191 1 — Mayor  approved. 

General  Construction 

Dec.  6,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  submitted  to  the  Art  Com- 
mission. 

Dec.  7,  191 1 — General  construction  application  sent  to  the  Highways 
Department. 

Dec.  9,  191 1 — Permit  for  vaults  issued  by  Highways  Department  to 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Dec.  II,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Dec.  II,  191 1 — Letter  of  transmission  forwarded  to  the  Board  of 
Education  from  the  Department  of  Highways. 

Dec.  12,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Art  Commis- 
sion. 

Dec.  13,  191 1 — Final  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 
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Dec.  14,  191 1 — Manuscript  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

Dec.  26,  191 1 — Art  Commission  certified  action  on  the  final  construc- 
tion plans. 

Jan.  6,  1912 — Final  proof  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

Jan.     II,  19 12 — General  construction  specifications  printed. 

Jan.  II,  1912 — General  construction  plans  filed  with  the  Department 
of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Jan.  16,  1912 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Jan.  26  or  27,  19 12 — General  construction  plans  sent  to  the  Department 
of  Finance. 

Jan.  29,  19 1 2 — General  construction  plans  received  by  the  Assistant 
Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Jan.  30,  19 1 2 — General  construction  plans  and  application  filed  with 
the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  Manhattan. 

Feb.  5,  1912 — General  construction  plans  and  application  disapproved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  Manhattan. 

Feb.  7,  1912 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

Feb.  10,  1 9 12 — General  construction  amendment  filed  with  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings,  Manhattan. 

Feb.  15,  1912 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Feb.  16,  1912 — General  construction  application  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Buildings,  Manhattan. 

Feb.  23,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Bureau  of  Buildings,  Manhattan. 

Feb.  26,  19 1 2 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
from  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of 
construction  plans. 

Mar.      4,  1912 — Bids  for  general  construction  opened. 

Mar.  13,  1912 — Contract  for  general  construction  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Apr.  10,  1912*** — Contract  for  general  construction  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Finance. 


Heating  and  Ventilating 

July  16,  1912 — Manuscript  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 
sent  to  printer. 

July  24,  191 2 — Plans  for  heating  and  ventilating  filed  with  the  De- 
partment  of  Water  Supply,   Gas  and   Electricity. 
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Aug.      8,  1912 — Plans  approved  by  the  Department  of  Water  Supply, 

Gas  and  Electricity. 
Aug.    10,  1912 — Final  proof  of  heating  and  ventilating  specifications 

sent  to  printer. 
Aug.    ID,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  of 

plans  to  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Aug.    16,  1912 — Heating  and  ventilating  specifications  printed. 
Sept.    16,  1912 — Bids  for  heating  and  ventilating  opened. 
Sept.    18,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  app^o^al 

from  Board   of   Estimate  and  Apportionment  of 

heating  and  ventilating  plans. 
Sept.    25,  1912 — Contract  for  heating  and  ventilating  approved  by  the 

Board  of  Education. 

Electrical  Work 

July     25,  1912 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Aug.  2,.  1912 — Plans  for  electrical  work  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Sept.  7,  19 1 2 — Plans  for  electrical  work  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Sept.  10,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity. 

Sept.    II,  1912 — Final  proof  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

Sept.  II,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  ot 
plans  to  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Sept.    16,  1912 — Electrical  specifications  printed. 

Sept.    30,  191 2 — Bids  opened  for  electrical  work. 

Oct.  9,  19 12 — Contract  for  electrical  work  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

SCHOOL  NO.   28— BROOKLYN 
Data  Preliminary  to  Building  Design 

Apr.  9,  1906 — City  Superintendent  recommended  to  Committee  on 
Sites  a  new  site  for  Public  School  28. 

Apr.  19,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  ordered  this  site  to  be  placed  on 
preferred  list. 

Dec.  6,  1906 — Committee  on  Sites  referred  matter  to  a  sub-commit- 
tee. 

Feb.  7,  1907 — Committee  on  Sites  approved  of  a  site,  subject  to 
financial  ability. 

May  6,  1908 — Committee  on  Buildings  on  recommendation  of  Super- 
intendent of  Buildings  recommended  an  addition  to 
present  site  of  Public  School  28  for  fire  precaution. 
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Oct.       6,  1908 — Committee  on  Sites  disapproved  recommendation. 

Mar.    29,  1909 — City  Superintendent  recommended  an  addition  to  site. 

June  2,  1909 — Committee  on  Sites  referred  recommendation  to  Local 
School  Board. 

June,  1909 — Local  School  Board  in  its  semi-annual  report  approved 

recommendation. 

Sept.  15,  1909 — Committee  on  Sites  decided  to  recommend  selection  of 
adjoining  site,  as  recommended,  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Sept.  15,  1909 — Committee  on  Sites  selected  as  site  vacant  property  50 
feet  by  200  feet  adjoining  present  site  of  Public 
School  28,  on  Fulton  and  Herkimer  Streets,  west 
of  Howard  Avenue,  so  as  to  erect  new  building. 

Sept.  22,  1909 — Board  of  Education  selected  above  plot  50  feet  by 
200  feet  adjoining  School  28,  assessed  value  $9,000. 

Oct.  26,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized  pur- 
chase at  private  sale  for  not  more  than  $14,500. 

Nov.  22,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  made  requisition  of  Comptroller 
for  $14,500  for  above  site. 

Dec.       8,  191 1 — Title  vested  in  City. 

Feb.  6,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $218,540  for  new  School  28. 

Mar.  29,  191 1 — City  Superintendent  reported  that  in  accordance  with 
directions  from  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  he  had 
ordered  Public  School  28  closed  until  further  direc- 
tions received.  Pupils  on  part  time  in  neighboring 
buildings. 

Mar.  29,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  requested  of  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  $225,540  for  first  half  of  48- 
room  building,  placed  adjacent  to  Public  School  28, 
an  old  building  which  should  be  replaced  as  early 
as  possible.  This  will  afford  relief  to  four  schools 
having  2,715  pupils  on  part  time. 

July  17,  191 1 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  authorized 
$2,512,740  for  acquisition  of  site  and  construction 
of  buildings,  one  item  being  site  and  building  for 
Public  School  28. 

July     25,  191 1 — Board  of  Aldermen  approved. 

Sept.    19,  191 1 — Mayor  returned  without  approval  or  disapproval. 

June  20,  1912 — Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  approved  form 
of  contract,  specifications,  plans,  and  estimates  for 
cost  of  work  at  Public  School  28.  $162,000  for 
general  construction,  and  $13,000  for  plumbing  and 
drainage. 
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General  Construction 

Dec.    27,  191 1 — Board  of  Education  approved  of  general  construction 
plans. 

Dec    30,  191 1 — Preliminary  construction  plans  submitted  to  Art  Com- 
mission. 

Jan.  9,  1912 — Preliminary  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Art 
Commission. 

Jan.  22,  1912 — Preliminary  construction  plans  approval  certified  by 
the  Art  Commission. 

Jan.  23,  1912 — General  construction  plans  submitted  to  the  Highways 
Department. 

Jan.  24,  1912 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  Highways 
Department. 

Dec.     18,  191 1 ) — Construction  plans  approved  by  Building  Committee 

Jan.     29,  19125         of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Feb.  5,  1912 — Board  of  Education  approved  of  general  construction 
plans. 

Feb.      6,  1912 — Final  plans  submitted  to  Art  Commission. 

Feb.     13,  1912 — Plans  approved  by  Art  Commission. 

Feb.     28,  1912 — Plans  of  construction  certified  by  Art  Commission. 

Mar.  10,  1912 — Manuscript  of  general  construction  specifications  sent 
to  printer. 

May      I,  1912 — Final  proof  of  specifications  sent  to  printer. 

May  4,  1912 — General  construction  plans  filed  with  Bureau  of 
Buildings. 

May  7,  1 91 2 — General  construction  plans  examined  by  Bureau  of 
Buildings. 

May    10,  1912 — General  construction  specifications  printed. 

May  II,  1912 — General  construction  plans  filed  with  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and- Electricity. 

May  14,  1912 — General  construction  plans  disapproved  by  Bureau  of 
Buildings. 

May  31,  1912 — General  construction  plans  corrected  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

May  31,  19 1 2 — Permit  2681  authorizing  construction,  issued  by  Bu- 
reau of  Buildings. 

June  3,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledges  receipt  of  approval 
of  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity. 

June  3  or  4,  19 12 — General  construction  plans  transmitted  to  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

June  5,  1912 — General  construction  plans  received  by  the  Assistant 
Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 
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June  17,  1912 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

June  20,  191 2 — General  construction  plans  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

June  27,  1912 — Board  of  Education  received  notice  from  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  approval. 

June  28,  1912 — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  receipt  of  approval 
of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

July       I,  1912 — Bids  opened  for  general  construction. 

July     10,  1912* — Contract  approved  by  Board  of  Education. 

July     24,  1912 — Contract  filed  in  the  Department  of  Finance. 

July     29,  19 1 2 — Actual  date  of  contract. 

Plumbing  and  Drainage 

May      4,  1912 — Plumbing  and  drainage  plans  filed  with  Bureau  of 

Buildings. 
May     13,  19 1 2 — Plumbing  and  drainage  plans  examined  by  the  Bureau 

of  Buildings. 
May     14,  1912 — Board  of  Education  notified  by  Bureau  of  Buildings 

plans  were  ready  for  correction. 
May    22,  19 1 2 — Plumbing   and   drainage  plans   partly   corrected  by 

Board  of  Education. 
May    31,  1 91 2 — Plumbing  and  drainage  plans  fully  corrected  by  Board 

of  Education  and  permit  issued  by  Bureau  of  Build- 
ings. 
June      3,  191 2* — Board  of  Education  acknowledged  transmission  of 

plans  to  Department  of  Finance. 
June    28,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledges  receipt  of  plans 

from  Finance  Department. 
July       I,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledges  transmission  again 

to  Department  of  Finance. 
July     26,  1912* — Board  of  Education  acknowledges  receipt  of  plans 

from  Finance  Department. 

Electrical  Work 
Oct.       7,  1912 — Manuscript  of  electrical  specifications  sent  to  printer. 
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EXHIBIT  "A" 

Sample  Copy  of  Letter  Sent  by  Chas.  G.  Armstrong  &  Son  to  the 
Various  City  Departments 

October  7,   191 2. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  School  Inquiry  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate has  directed  me  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  delays  in  the  con- 
struction of  school  buildings.  In  the  course  of  this  investigation  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Board  of  Education  figures  which  indicate  that  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  various  public  schools  were  held  in  your 
department  for  certain  periods  of  time.  I  enclose  a  list  of  items  which 
concern  your  department  showing  the  time  consumed. 

In  order  that  these  dates  may  be  confirmed  will  you  kindly  see  if 
they  are  correct,  and  indicate  any  and  all  errors.  Kindly  let  me  know 
what  actions  your  department  took  between  the  time  the  matter  was 
actually  referred  to  your  department  and  the  time  the  matter  left  your 
department.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  advise  the  School  Board  in 
any  way  as  to  plans  or  specifications?  Did  you  suggest  any  changes  or 
alterations?  If  you  made  such  suggestions,  did  you  effect  any  saving 
in  cost  of  operation  or  increased  efficiency,  and  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  suggestions? 

Any  correspondence  or  memoranda  which  will  enable  me  to  deter- 
mine where  and  why  various  delays  have  occurred  will  greatly  facilitate 
my  work.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  to  assail  any  depart- 
ment, but  to  find  and  prevent  avoidable  delays  in  the  construction  of 
school  buildings. 

Have  you  any  constructive  suggestions  to  make  for  cutting  down 
delays  in  approving  and  advertising  plans  for  school  buildings? 

I  ask  you  to  give  this  matter  your  early  attention.  If  you  wish  to 
designate  a  representative  of  your  department  to  go  over  the  matter 
with  me  I  shall  be  glad  to  call  upon  you  or  him  at  your  convenience. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  G.  Armstrong  &  Son. 

(Signed)    Chas.   G.  Armstrong. 
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EXHIBIT  "B"— PART  i 

City  of  New  York 
Department  of  Finance 

In  replying  refer  to  Investigation  and  Statistics. 

November  25,  1912. 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong, 

Charles  G.  Armstrong  &  Son, 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Sir: — In  reference  to  your  two  communications  dated  October  7th, 
1912,  requesting  information  as  to  the  action  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  on  certain  plans  and  specifications  relative  to  the  construction 
of  school  buildings,  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  report  made  to  me 
on  the  matter  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Investigation  and  Statistics 
of  this  Department.  There  are  also  transmitted  copies  of  two  detailed 
exhibits  supporting  the  report. 

I  have  designated  Mr.  William  Bullock  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Investigation  and  Statistics  to  take  up  the  matter  with  yoti  in  regard  to 
further  details,  if  you  so  desire. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)    Douglas  Mathewson^ 

Deputy  and  Acting  Comptroller. 
(Enclosures.) 

EXHIBIT  "B"— PART  2 

November   15,    191 2. 
AMcC 

Hon.  William  Prendergast, 

Comptroller. 

Sir: — In  connection  with  a  communication,  dated  October  7,  19x2, 
from  Charles  G.  Armstrong  relative  to  an  investigation  being  made  by 
him  for  the  School  Inquiry  Committee  as  to  the  delays  in  the  construc- 
tion of  school  buildings,  I  report  as  follows : 

Mr.  Armstrong  states  that  he  received  from  the  Board  of  Education 
figures  which  indicate  that  the  plans  and  specifications  of  various  public 
schools  were  held  in  the  Department  of  Finance  for  certain  periods  of 
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time.  Transmitted  with  the  communication  was  a  list  of  items  concern- 
ing this  Department,  and  purporting  to  show  the  time  consumed.  Re- 
garding this  list  Mr.  Armstrong  makes  six  inquiries  or  suggestions,  as 
follows : 

I — See  if  the  dates  are  correct  and  indicate  any  and  all  errors. 

2 — Kindly  let  me  see  what  action  your  Department  took  be- 
tween the  time  the  matter  was  actually  referred  to  your  Depart- 
ment and  the  time  the  matter  left  your  Department. 

3 — Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  advise  the  School  Board  in  any 
way  as  to  plans  and  specifications? 

4 — Did  you  suggest  any  changes  or  alterations  ? 

5 — If  you  made  such  suggestions,  did  you  effect  any  saving 
in  cost  of  operation  or  increased  efficiency,  and  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  suggestions? 

6 — Have  you  any  constructive  suggestions  to  make  for  cutting 
down  delays  in  approving  and  advertising  plans  for  school  build- 
ings? 

Each  of  these  inquiries  or  suggestions  is  covered  separately  and  in 
detail  as  follows: 

Q — See  if  dates  are  correct  and  indicate  any  and  all  errors? 
A — The  Assistant  Engineer  who  reported  on  practically  all  the  mat- 
ters listed  by  Mr.  Armstrong  has  checked  up  the  dates  given  for  the 
filing  of  the  plans  and  specifications  and  the  approval  of  the  same.  Out 
of  a  total  of  115  only  26  are  correct.  The  others  are  from  one  to  eigh- 
teen days  in  error.  Attached  hereto  is  a  tabulated  statement  (Exhibit 
I )  giving  the  correct  dates  on  each  item.  The  table  sets  forth  the  date 
of  transmission  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  date  the  matter  was 
received  by  the  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Finance^  the 
date  of  his  report,  the  date  of  approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  the  time  required  for  report,  and  the  total  time  from 
date  of  transmission  to  the  date  of  approval.  The  table  by  comparison 
indicates  the  errors  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  list. 

Q — Kindly  let  me  see  what  action  your  Department  took  be- 
tween the  time  the  matter  was  actually  referred  to  your  Department 
and  the  time  the  matter  left  your  Department? 
A — The  same  plan  of  action  was  followed  in  each  instance.    The 
form  of  contract,  specifications,  and  plans  were  examined  in  detail  for 
errors  and  need  of  amendments.    The  estimates  of  cost  were  computed 
as  to  their  reasonableness  and  with  a  view  of  possible  decreases. 

Q — ^Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  advise  the  School  Board  in  any 
way  as  to  the  plans  and  specifications? 
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A — The  Assistant  Engineer  who  examined  practically  all  of  these 
matters  states  that  it  was  necessary  to  advise  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  case  of  almost  every  contract. 

Q — Did  you  suggest  any  changes  or  alterations? 
A — Fifty-five  contracts  are  listed  by  Mr.  Armstrong.  Seventeen  of 
these  were  actually  amended  by  the  Assistant  Engineer,  and  the  amend- 
ments approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  These 
amendments  served  as  a  guide  to  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
have  been  incorporated  in  subsequent  contracts. 

Q — If  you  made  such  suggestions  did  you  effect  any  saving 
in  cost  of  operation  or   increased  efficiency,  and  what  was   the 
nature  of  the  suggestions? 
A — The  question  of  actual  saving  in  cost  is  problematical  for  the 
reason  that  the  figures  dealt  with  are  estimates.     Attached  hereto  is  a 
statement  (Exhibit  2)  which  shows  increased  efficiency  as  a  result  of 
the  work  in  the  Department  of  Finance.    This  statement  sets  forth  the 
nature,  of  the  suggestions  made  to  the  Department  of  Education,  incor- 
porated in  reports  made  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
and  approved  by  that  Board. 

Q — Have  you  any  constructive  suggestions  to  make  for  cutting" 
down  delays  in  approving  and  advertising  plans  for  school  build- 
ings? 
A — To  the  extent  of  the  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Finance 
on  the  form  of  contracts,  specifications,  and  plans  for  the  Department 
of  Education  there  is  no  unnecessary  delay  in  the  preparation  of  reports 
on  same  for  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)  William  Bullock, 
Acting  Supervising  Statistician  and  Examiner. 


EXHIBIT  "B"— PART  3 

"Suggestions"  made  to  Department  of  Education  on  forms  of  con- 
tract specifications  and  plans  relative  to  school  buildings  and  approved, 
as  amendments,  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Boys'  High  School — Brooklyn 

The  time  for  the  completion  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  work  in 
the  new  part  of  the  building  was  extended  from  60  to  100  days. 
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A  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  Light  and  Power,  De- 
partment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  taking  the  electrical  " 
equipment  out  of  the  requirements  of  theater  wiring,  was  attached  to 
th^  plans. 

The  specifications  for  furniture  were  amended  to  permit  of  free 
competitive  bidding. 

The  form  of  contract  for  furniture,  etc.,  was  amended. 

Washington  Irving  High  School — Manhattan 

The  approval  of  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity to  the  specifications  and  plans  for  electrical  equipment  was  ob- 
tained before  report  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Four  amendments  to  the  specifications  for  furniture  were  made,  and 
an  additional  drawing  was  attached  to  the  plans  to  make  clearer  what 
was  to  be  furnished. 

The  form  of  contract  was  amended  by  inserting  the  amounts  of 
liquidated  damages  for  each  of  eleven  items. 

Public  School  171 — Brooklyn 
The  form  of  contract  and  specifications  for  furniture  were  amended. 

Public  School  40 — The  Bronx 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  electric 
equipment  was  $3,800  to  be  charged  entirely  to  corporate  stock.  The 
Department  of  Finance  properly  charged  $3,300  to  corporate  stock  and 
$500  to  repair  account,  and  the  amendment  was  so  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Public  School  47 — The  Bronx 

The  plans  and  specifications  were  amended  by  adding  a  planting 
schedule,  a  passageway  in  the  yard  and  a  water  meter,  all  of  which  were 
omitted  from  the  plans  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  approval  of  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity was  obtained  to  the  sanitary  plans  and  specifications  on  account 
of  an  electric  motor  included  therein. 

The  form  of  contract  for  heating  and  ventilating  work  was  amended 
by  adding  the  amount  of  liquidated  damages  for  each  of  two  items. 

Public  School  40 — Queens 

The  plans  and  specifications  for  general  construction  were  amended 
by  the  addition  of  a  water  meter,  and  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  was  obtained. 
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The  form  of  contract  for  electric  equipment  was  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  amount  of  liquidated  damages. 

The  form  of  contract  for  furniture  was  amended  by  inserting  the 
amount  of  liquidated  damages  for  the  several  items. 


Public  School  61 — Manhattan 

The  specifications  and  plans  for  general  construction  were  amended 
so  as  to  show  the  construction  of  floor  arches,  hollow  brick  and  terra 
cotta  lining  to  outside  walls,  and  the  erection  of  additional  fence  wall 
on  easterly  side  of  the  property.  A  correction  was  also  made  in  the 
numbering  of  the  piles. 

BusHwicK  High  School — Brooklyn 

The  specifications  for  general  construction  were  amended  so  as  to 
indicate  the  construction  of  floor  arches,  and  to  permit  of  free  com- 
petitive bidding. 

The  plans  were  amended  by  the  addition  of  a  line  of  gas  piping 
which  had  been  omitted  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Public  School  132 — Manhattan 

The  estimated  costs  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Items  i  and  2, 
heating  and  ventilating  work,  were  respectively  $26,000  and  $3,600,  to 
be  charged  entirely  to  corporate  stock.  Of  these  amounts  $2,000  and 
$600  respectively,  were  properly  charged  to  repair  accounts. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  electric  equipment 
was  $7,900,  to  be  charged  entirely  to  corporate  stock.  Of  this  amount 
$900  was  charged  to  a  repair  account. 

Public  School  45 — The  Bronx 

The  form  of  contract  for  general  construction  was  amended  so  as 
to  state  correctly  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Public  School  92 — Queens 

The  specifications  for  general  construction,  Items  i  and  2,  were 
amended  so  as  to  state  definitely  which  contractor  should  pay  for  water 
used  on  the  work;  references  to  painting  and  gymnasium  were  omitted, 
there  being  none;  a  correction  was  made  as  to  method  of  construction 
of  assembly  room  doors  and  typographical  errors  were  corrected. 
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Public  School  173 — Brooklyn 

The  form  of  contract  for  general  construction  was  amended  so  as 
to  specify  the  amount  of  liquidated  damages. 

The  specifications  were  also  amended.  The  plans  were  amended 
by  the  insertion  of  a  new  sheet  of  drawings  so  as  to  show  stone  water 
table  around  rear  of  building. 

EXHIBIT  "B"— PART  4 
Department  of  Finance, 

City  of  New  York 

May  4th,  191 1. 
Mr.  Egerton  L.  Winthrop, 

President,  Board  of  Education. 

Dear  Sir: — Plans  and  specifications  for  General  Construction,  etc., 
of  new  Public  School  61,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  your  board  in  a  communication  dated  April  24,  191 1,  for 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  are  herewith 
returned  for  the  following  reasons : 

Under  floor  systems,  partitions,  etc.,  on  page  19,  third  paragraph 
of  the  specifications  it  is  stated  that  "the  Contractor,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  and  of  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings,  may  use  other  systems  of  floor  construction  as  per  Section 
106  of  the  Building  Code,  consisting  of  segmental  arches  of  concrete 
composed  of  Portland  cement,  clean  sharp  sand,  and  clean  steam  boiler 
cinders  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one,  two  and  five  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 18  of  said  Code;     *     *     *" 

Section  18  of  the  Building  Code  states  that  concrete  shall  be  com- 
posed of  one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand,  and  five  parts  of  clean  broken 
stone,  of  such  size  so  as  to  pass  in  any  way  through  a  two-inch  ring,  or 
good  clean  gravel  may  be  used  in  the  same  proportion  as  broken  stone. 

The  use  of  cinder  concrete  arches  is  not  permitted  by  the  Building 
Code  and  should  not  be  specified. 

The  plans  show  a  building  adjacent  to  the  property  line  on  the  east. 
This  building  has  been  removed  and  the  plans  should  be  revised  so  as 
to  show  the  continuation  of  the  wall  and  fence  along  the  property  line, 
to  the  street  line. 

The  specification  on  page  17,  fourth  paragraph,  reads  as  follows: 

''Hollow  Brick. — All  outside  walls  of  a  greater  thickness  than 
16  inches  (except  where  walls  are  not  to  be  plastered  and  where 
covered  by  flues  or  similar  work)  shall  be  lined  with  hollow  terra 
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cotta  brick,  Haverstraw  size,  returning  same  the  full  depth  of  all 
jambs  back  to  facework." 
Paragraph  five,  same  page,  is  as  follows: 

''Wall  Furring. — The  inside  faces  of  all  outside  12  and  16-inch 
walls,  which  are  specified  to  be  plastered,  shall  be  lined  with  terra- 
cotta furring  tiles  2  inches  thick,  bedded  and  jointed  in  cement 
mortar." 

It  is  not  clear  w^hether  or  not  the  hollow  brick  or  furring  tiles  are 
included  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  as  given  on  the  plans. 

Plans  show  two  piles  with  numbers  953  and  954.  This  should  be 
corrected  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  claim  by  the  Contractor  for 
additional  piles. 

The  specifications  refer  to  detail  drawings  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  building.  Some  of  these  drawings  are  standard  details  such  as  are 
used  on  all  school  buildings,  while  many  are  special  and  refer  only  to 
this  building.  It  would  seem  that  the  detail  drawings  should  be  desig- 
nated by  numbers  so  as  to  identify  them  properly.  In  the  case  of  a 
standard  detail  a  simple  number  will  answer,  while  if  the  standard 
detail  is  altered  for  a  particular  job,  an  identifying  letter  or  number 
should  be  added  to  the  original  number  of  the  Standard  Detail. 

Before  passing  upon  these  plans  and  specifications  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  complete  set  of  all  the  detail  drawings  referred  to  in  the 
specifications. 

I  suggest  that  you  have  these  plans  and  specifications  corrected  as 
indicated  arid  return  them  with  a  complete  set  of  the  detail  drawings 
required  for  the  contract. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)   William  A.   Prendergast, 

Comptroller. 

Subject:  No.  5846 — P.  S.  61,  Manhattan 

May  loth,   191 1. 
Hox.  Egerton  L.  Winthrop^  Jr., 

President,  Board  of  Education, 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  this  day  in  receipt  through  Secretary  Palmer  of 
a  communication  addressed  to  you  under  date  of  May  4.  191 1,  bv 
Comptroller  Prendergast,  returning  the  plans  and  specifications  for 
new  Public  School  61,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  for  the  reasons  as  given 
therein,  to  wit: 
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A. — **Un<Jer  floor  systems,  partitions,  etc.,  on  page  19,  third 
paragraph  of  the  specifications,  it  is  stated  that  *the  Contractor, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  and  o^f  the 
Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  may  use  other  systems  of 
floor  construction  as  per  Section  106  of  the  Building  Code,  con- 
sisting of  segmental  arches  of  concrete  composed  of  Portland  ce- 
ment, clean  sharp  sand  and  clean  steam  boiler  cinders  mixed  in  the 
proportions  of  one,  two  and  five,  as  required  by  Section  18  of  said 
Code;     *     *     *' - 

Section  18  of  the  Building  Code  states  that  concrete  shall  be 
composed  of  one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand  and  five  parts  of 
clean  broken  stone,  of  such  size  so  as  to  pass  in  any  way  through  a 
two-inch  ring,  or  good  clean  gravel  may  be  used  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  broken  stone. 

"The  use  of  cinder  concrete  arches  is  not  permitted  by  the 
Building  Code  and  should  not  be  specified/' 

The  specifications  referred  to  follow  the  language  of  Section  106 
of  the  Building  Code  very  closely  and  it  is  the  same  as  we  have  used  for 
the  last  ten  years. 

The  statement  that  the  use  of  cinder  concrete  arches  is  not  permitted 
by  the  Building  Code  is  an  error,  same  having  been  accepted  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  buildings  of  this  City  under  the  provisions  of  said 
section. 

The  interpretation  has  always  been  that  the  proportions  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  concrete  as  required  by  Section  18 — one,  two, 
and  five — were  to  be  followed  but  that  the  aggregate,  aside  from  the 
cement  and  sand,  might  be  different,  as  long  as  it  was  a  fireproof  fna- 
terial  as  required  by  the  Code. 

Further:  Public  exhibition  is  made  in  the  offices  of  the  Building 
Bureau,  i8th  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  of  the  various  types  of  cinder 
concrete  arches  which  are  approved  and  can  therefore  be  used,  and  is 
so  understood  among  the  architects  and  building  trades. 

If  we  should  follow  the  inference  drawn  from  the  statement  that 
cinder  concrete  arches  should  not  be  used  and  we  should  use  stone  con- 
crete, as  provided  in  Section  18,  which  applies  to  foundations,  we  would 
increase  the  dead  weight  of  our  floors  by  one  hundred  per  cent,  thus 
demanding  increased  weight  in  the  steel  work,  all  of  which  would  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  building  without  corresponding  benefit. 

B. — "The  plans  show  a  building  adjacent  to  the  property  line 
on  the  east.  This  building  has  been  removed  and  the  plans  should 
be  revised  so  as  to  show  the  continuation  of  the  wall  and  fence 
along  the  property  line,  to  the  street  line." 
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At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  our  plans  the  westerly  and  north- 
erly wall  of  the  old  dwelling  next  adjacent  to  our  school  property  on 
the  east  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition  held  in  position  by  spur 
shores  or  supporting  timbers. 

It  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  prop- 
erty except  that  it  would  be  improved  in  the  near  future. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  a  clear  passage  to  the  east  between  our  school 
building  and  the  old  dwelling  it  would  be  the  part  of  unwisdom  not  ti* 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  fence  until  it  is  distinctly  known  the 
nature  of  the  improvement  to  be  made  on  the  adjacent  property,  which 
cannot  be  done  at  the  present  time. 

In  all  probability  there  will  be  a  new  building  erected -directly  on 
the  line  and,  if  so,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  funds  to  provide  for  a  fence 
wall. 

All  that  will  be  necessary  in  such  a  case  to  complete  our  premises  ii: 
the  future  is  the  laying  of  the  concrete  pavement,  which  is  provided  f<»r 
and  any  incidental  work  which  may  be  necessary  to  unprotected  angle> 
and  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen. 

C. — "The  specification  on  page  17,  4th  paragraph,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

*" Hollow  Brick. — All  outside  walls  of  a  greater  thickne>> 
than  16  inches  (except  w^here  walls  are  not  to  be  plastered  ami 
where  covered  by  flues  or  similar  work )  shall  be  lined  with  hollo\\' 
terra  cotta  brick.  Haverstraw  size,  returning  same  the  fvill  depth 
of  all  jambs  back  to  facework.' 

"Paragraph  five,  same  page,  is  as  follows: 

"  'Wall  Furring. — The  inside  faces  of  all  outside  12  and  16- 
inch  walls,  which  are  specified  to  be  plastered,  shall  be  lined  ^Yith 
terra  cotta  furring  tiles  2  inches  thick,  bedded  and  jointed  in  ce- 
ment mortar.' " 

"It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  the  hollow  brick  or  furring  tiles 
are  included  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  as  given  on  the  plans." 

The  wording  under  paragraph  headed  "Hollow  Brick"  might  seem 
to  be  somewhat  indefinite  as  to  whether  "hollow  brick,  Haverstraw  size 
were  to  be  included  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  or  not,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  plans  clearly  show  that  over-all  thickness  of  the  walls 
and  further  that  where  the  walls  are  covered  with  two-inch  terra  cotta 
furring  tiles  there  is  an  additional  line  show^n  thereon  properly  marked 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  indicate  the  purpose  thereof;  this,  aside 
from  the  well-known  nature  of  the  materials  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  used. 

D — "Plans  show  two  piles  with  numbers  953  and  954.     This 

should  be  corrected  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  claim  by  the 

contractor  for  additional  piles." 
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It  is  true  there  is  a  duplication  of  the  numbers  953  and  954^  but 
the  correct  number  of  piles  is  shown  very  clearly. 

The  exception  is  probably  due  to  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  use 
of  the  numbers  inserted  within  the  circles  indicating  the  piles  on  the 
drawings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  matter  which  does  not  concern  the 
contractor  in  any  way,  being  simply  for  the  guidance  of  the  inspector 
in  the  use  of  his  record  book,  as  provided  by  our  rules. 

The  contractor  could  not  make  any  claims  for  extra  piles  since  the 
number  and  locations  are  shown  very  clearly. 

E. — "The  specifications  refer  to  detail  drawings  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  building.  Some  of  these  drawings  are  standard  de- 
tails such  as  are  used  on  all  school  buildings,  while  many  are  spe- 
cial and  refer  only  to  this  building.  It  would  seem  that  the  detail 
drawings  should  be  designated  by  numbers  so  as  to  identify  them 
properly.  In  the  case  of  a  standard  detail  a  simple  number  w-ill 
answer,  while  if  the  standard  detail  is  altered  for  a  particular  job 
an  identifying  letter  or  number  should  be  added  to  the  original 
number  of  the  Standard  Detail.'' 

A  complete  set  of  standard  and  special  details  for  this  building  are 
forwarded  herewith. 

Regarding  the  suggestion  that  detail  drawings  sheuld  be  numbered 
so  as  to  identify  them  properly  and  making"  a  number  of  suggestions 
along  the  same  lines,  permit  me  to  say  that  this  is  precisely  the  method 
that  has  been  worked  out  and  in  use  in  this  office  for  a  great  many  years 
and  one  of  the  Comptroller's  engineers  was  so  informed  when  he  was 
making  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

The  drawings  which  are  sent  herewith  will  show  for  themselves. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 

Supt.  of  School  Buildings. 
J.  E.  D. 

New  York,  May  29,  191 1. 
Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 

Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
on  May  25,  191 1,  approving  the  plans,  specifications  and  estimate  of 
cost  for  new  Public  School  61,  Manhattan,  provided  said  plans  and  speci- 
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fications  are  altered  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  set  forth  in  said 
resolution. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  E.  Palmer, 

Secretary,  Board  of  Education. 

T.  A.  D. 

Enclosure. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  pur- 
suant to  its  resolution  adopted  June  3,  19 10,  hereby  approves  the  plans, 
specifications  and  estimate  of  cost,  three  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  ($316,000),  for  new  Public  School  61,  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
provided  the  plans  and  specifications  are  altered  as  follows : 

Paragraph  3,  page  19,  first  six  lines  to  read  as  follows: 

"Other  Systems  : — The  Contractor,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  Buildings  and  of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Build- 
ings, may  use  other  systems  of  floor  construction  as  per  Section  io5 
of  the  Building  Code,  consisting  of  segmental  arches  of  Portland 
cement  concrete  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one,  two,  and  five, 
as  required  by  Section  18  of  said  code.     *     *     *" 

Paragraph  3,  page  60,  sixth  line,  after  the  word  **iron"  insert  the 
words  or  approved  equal. 

The  numbers  of  piles  Nos.  953,  954,  955,  956,  957  on  the  plans  to 
be  changed  to  955,  956,  957,  958,  and  959. 

A  true  copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  May  25,  191 1. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Hagg, 

Secretary. 
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TIME 

TnCB 

SCHOOL 

PLANS 

consumed 

WKS.      DYS. 

ELAPSBD 
WKS.       DYS. 

BUSHWICK  H.  S. 

Con.  plans 
H.  &  V.  plans 

F-Apr.  21,  191 1 
A-Nlay    i,  191 1 
F-May  15,  1912 

1-2 

Disapvd.-June  28,  19 12 

4-3 

F-July  22,  1912 

Disapvd.-Aug.    3,  19 12 

1-5 

F-Aug.  10,  1912 

A- Aug.  17,  1 912 

I-O 

Elec.  plans 

F-July  24,  1912 

A-Aug.  17,  19 1 2 

3-3 

8-3 

School  132 

Con.  plans 

-May  13,  191 1 

(Man.) 

H.  &  V.  plans 

-May  16,  191 1 

-June  10,  191 1 

-June  21,  191 1 

F-Mar.  26,  1912 

A-Apr.    6,  1912 

0-3 
1-4 
4-2 

Elec.  plans 

F-Feb.  14,  191 2 
A-Mar.    5,  1912 

2-6 

9-1 

School  20 

Con.  plans 

F-June  16,  191 1 

(Bronx) 

A-tuly  II,  191 1 

F-Not  required 

A- 

F-May  24,  1912 

3-3 

H.  &  V.  plans 

Elec.  plans 

A-July     5,  1912 

1-4 

Fura.  plans 

F-Apr.  12,  1912 
A-\lay  II,  19 1 2 

9-  0 

4-0 

School  78 

Con.  plans 

P-July  13,  191 1 

(Man.) 

A-July  19,  191 1 

F-Not  required 

A- 

F-Feb.  27,  1912 

0-6 

H.  &  V.  plans 

Elec.  plans 

A-Apr.    3,  1912 

4-3 

5-2 

School  45 

Con.  plans 

F-July  21,  191 1 

' 

(Bronx) 

Elec.  plans 

A-Aug.    8,  19U 
F-May  14,  19 12 
A-June  13,  1912 

2-4 
4-2 

H.  &  V.  plans 

F- 

A-Mar.  26,  1912 

6-6 

Normal  Col- 

Con. plans 

F-Aug.  22,  1911 

lege  (Man.) 

H.  &  V.  plans 

A-Aug.  28,  191 1 
F-July  17,  1 91 2 
A-July  29,  19 1 2 
F-June    5, 1912 

0-6 
1-4 

Elec.  plans 

A-Aug.    3,  1912 

8-3 

10-6 

School  92 
(Queens) 

Con.  plans 

F-Aug.    3,  191 1 

A-Aug.  21,  19 II 

2-4 

H.  &  V.  plans 

F-Not  required 

A- 

F-Jan.   26,  191 2 

A-Mar.    2,  1912 

Elec.  plans 

5-0 

7-4 
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TIME 

TIME 

SCHOOL 

PLANS 

CONSUMED 
WKS.      DYS. 

ELAPSED 
WKS.      DYS. 

School  43 
(Bronx) 

Con.  plans 
H.  &  V.  plans 

F-Sept.   2,  191 1 

A-Sept.  12,  191 1 

F-Not  required 

A- 

F-June    3,  1912 

A-June  21,  1912 

1-3 

Elec.  plans 

2-4 

4-0 

School  39 
(Bronx) 

Con.  plans 

F-Dec.  18,  191 1 
A-Jan.     2,  1912 

1-5 

1-5 

School  173 
(Bklyn.) 

Con.  plans 

F-Nov.    8,  191 1 
A-Nov.  28,  191 1 

2-6 

2-6 

School  174 
(Bklyn.) 

Con.  plans 
H.  &  V.  plans 

F-Dec.  15,  191 1  . 

A-Jan.     2,  1912 

F-Not  required 

A- 

F-Aug.    I,  1912 

A-Aug.  26,  191 2 

2-2 

Elec.  plans 

3-2 

5-4 

School  72 
(Man.) 

Con.  plans 

F-Jan.  II,  191 2 
A-Jan.  17,  1912 

0-6 

School  28 
(Bklyn.) 


H.  &  V.  plans  F-July  24,  19 12 
A-Aug.    8,  1 91 2 

Elec.  plans  F-Aug.  i,  19 12 
A-Sept.  10,  1912 


Con.  plans 


F-May  10,  1912 
A-June    3,  1912 


2-0 
5-4 

3-2 


7-3 
3-2 


EXHIBIT  "C"— PART  2 

The  City  of  New  York 
Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity 

Case  No.  2837.  November  25,  1912. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong, 

•    Charles  G.  Armstrong  &  Son, 

149  Broadway,  City. 

Dear  Sir: — Referring  to  your  letter  of  October  14,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  me  by  the  Commissioner  for  answer,  in  which  you  state  that 
the  School  Inquiry  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment has  directed  you  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  delays  in  the  con- 
struction of  School  Buildings,  and  enclosing  with  your  letter  certain  items 
from  the  Board  of  Education  showing  the  time  consumed  in  the  examina- 
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tion  and  approval  of  plans  for  electrical  or  gas  equipment  submitted  to 
this  Department. 

You  ask  if  these  dates  are  correct.  In  some  cases  they  are,  and  in 
others  they  are  not.  The  same  is  true  of  your  elapsed  time  calculations. 
The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  later  calculations  are  misleading, 
so  I  have  indicated  on  the  list  sent  me  the  differences  in  dates  and  in 
the  time  lapsed  from  the  dates  given  for  the  various  schools. 

You  further  ask  us  to  let  you  know  what  action  our  Department  took 
between  the  time  the  matter  was  actually  referred  to  us  and  the  time  the 
matter  left  our  Department.  You  then  go  on  to  ask  us  if  w^e  advised  the 
School  Board  in  any  way  as  to  plans  or  specifications,  or  suggested  any 
changes  or  alterations,  or  was  any  saving  effected  in  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion, or  increased  efficiency;  what  was  the  nature  of  the  suggestions? 
Further,  you  ask  if  we  have  any  constructive  suggestions  to  make  for 
cutting  down  delays  in  approving  plans  for  school  buildings. 

The  questions  you  ask,  and  the  list  you  sent  us,  have  rendered  neces- 
sary a  careful  analysis  of  each  instance,  which,  in  turn,  requires  much 
time. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  the  requirements  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  are  that  we  should  pass  on  all  the 
specifications  and  plans  for  electric  work  made  up  by  any  Department, 
this  rule  being  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  and  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel's opinion  as  to  our  functions  under  the  Charter.  Further,  the  Fi- 
nance Department  requires  us  to  certify  to  them,  before  payment  for  any 
electric  work  is  made,  that  the  work  has  been  executed  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  and  specifications.  This  requires  us  to  make  a  careful 
review  of  each  plan  and  specification,  and  also  many  inspections  and 
careful  tests  as  to  the  performance  of  apparatus,  insulation  tests,  loss  in 
wiring,  and  so  on;  such  work  being  entirely  outside  of  the  Bureau  oi 
Electrical  Inspection,  which  passes  on  the  various  installations  and  certi- 
fies that  they  are,  or  are  not,  in  accordance  with  the  City  Code,  requiring 
the  use  of  approved  methods  and  appliances. 

In  accordance  with  these  requirements  we  have  made  many  sug- 
gestions and  had  much  correspondence  with  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  in  connection  with  all  this  work.  So  far  as  possible,  with  the 
Superintendent's  office,  we  have  tried  to  standardize  in  the  various  Bor- 
oughs equipments  in  a  number  of  schools  which  could  come  under  a 
standard  specification.  We  have,  at  various  times,  suggested  changes  or 
alterations,  and  trust  that  in  such  suggestions  we  have  at  least  increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  installation,  as  w^ell  as  its  safety  and  life.  The 
larger  number  of  school  installations  include  only  some  motor  operated 
machinery,  so  that  the  changes,  in  the  larger  number  of  cases,  were  prob- 
ably changes  in  first  cost  and  in  efficiency  in  illumination  and  in  the  use 
of  both  gas  and  electricity. 
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As  to  suggestions  we  could  make  for  cutting  down  delays  in  approv- 
ing plans  for  school  buildings,  I  would  say — 

FiRST^  that  if  possible  the  specifications  should  be  standardized  even 
more  than  they  are  now,  so  as  to  include  more  schools  under  standard 
specifications,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  require  special  treat- 
ment or  investigation. 

Second,  that  the  Building  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Education 
should  avoid  sending  us,  at  times,  a  large  number  of  specifications  and 
plans  at  once — so  many,  in  fact,  that,  in  order  to  get  them  out,  we  would 
have  to  stop  work  on  the  many  other  buildings  of  other  Departments, 
and  devote  ourselves  entirely  to  the  Department  of  Education  for  a 
period  too  long  for  us  to  contemplate,  with  our  present  force. 

Third,  that  the  Department  of  Education  should  send  us  all  the 
specifications  of  a  building  at  once — not  scattered  throughout  a  year  as 
at  present. 

Apparently,  to  get  the  total  time  of  delay  in  a  school,  you  add  the 
time  taken  on  each  plan  together.  This  is  not  correct,  and  the  infer- 
ence drawn,  in  consequence,  is  unfair.  Take  Public  School  No.  47, 
Bronx,  for  example.  Construction  plans  filed  February  28,  191 1,  were 
reviewed  in  three  weeks  and  two  days.  The  electric  plans  were  filed 
October  9,  191 1,  and  passed  in  three  weeks  and  one  day.  You  charge  , 
us  with  the  sum  of  elapsed  time,  six  weeks  and  Aree  days.  If  both  plans 
were  sent  together  they  would  have  taken  about  three  and  one-half  \veeks. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  time  used  in  passing  the  construction  or 
gas  plans  delayed  the  construction  of  the  building  to  any  extent. 

Fourth,  that  the  Department  of  Education  should  separate  its  fix- 
ture plans  from  the  piping  or  wiring  plans.  The  time  between  the  be- 
ginning of  piping  or  wiring  and  the  time  when  fixtures  are  needed  is 
long.  In  many  instances  this  would  save  time  in  our  office,  for  fre- 
quently the  fixture  work  and  sketches  take  much  time  to  go  over,  delay- 
ing the  main  specifications,  which  could  be  avoided  and  no  actual  time 
lost  in  the  construction  of  the  whole  building,  by  submitting  the  fixture 
specifications  later. 

Fifth,  that  the  School  Inquiry  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  recommend  that  we  be  allowed  more  men  for  the 
work  now  coming  upon  us  than  we  have  at  present,  without  cutting 
down  the  forces  of  the  Department,  which  are  devoted  to  other  impor- 
tant subjects. 

Taking  up  now  your  list  of  separate  specifications  and  the  time 
elapsed  on  each  specification  (not  added  together  by  schools),  the  only 
true  inference  as  to  delay  to  be  drawn  from  your  dates  is  the  average 
time  each  plan  took.  Correcting  the  lists  of  schools  and  time  by  our 
records,  eliminating  Public  School  No.  178,  as  unknown,  also  the  Bush- 
wick  High  School  and  Normal  College,  which  were  exceptional,  requir- 
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ing  much  discussion  and  correspondence  as  to  the  machinery  equipment 
and  steam  supply,  the  number  of  separate  plans  is  thirty-six  (36)  and 
the  elapsed  time  is  eighty-nine  (89)  weeks  and  six  (6)  days — ^an  average 
of  two  weeks  and  3^^  days.  Even  adding  the  High  School  and  College 
makes  an  average  of  two  weeks  and  sJ4  days. 

This  time  could  be  further  reduced  by  showing  when  the  Department 
of  Education  used  up  time  in  substitution  of  plans  after  filing,  etc. ;  also 
by  specifying  plans  to  go  ahead  of  others,  so  delaying  some,  when  they 
were  sent  in  big  batches,  and  by  minor  discussions  on  various  matters. 
Such  discussion  was  necessary,  but  cannot  be  charged  entirely  against 
this  Department,  as  you  show  it.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  go  into  these 
details. 

Under  normal  conditions  at  present,  the  plans  take  about  tw^o  to 
three  weeks  to  be  reached  and  passed.  This  is  about  the  average  time 
for  specifications  and  plans  of  average  size.  We  have  from  100  to  150 
installations  before  us  all  the  time,  so  that  a  plan  cannot  be  taken  up  on 
receipt,  but  must  await  its  turn.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  when 
the  Corporate  Stock  Budget  is  made  up,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  funds  become  unavailable  by  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year,  we 
have  to  devote  ourselves  to  certain  plans  entirely,  to  the  neglect  of  all 
others  for  several  weeks,  for  the  reason  that  if  not  before  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  by  a  certain  date,  the  funds  are  lost. 

Very  often  we  are  flooded  with  such  plans  sent  in  by  other  Depart- 
ments at  the  last  moment.  In  the  summer  season  our  force  is  also  much 
reduced  by  vacations,  as  noted  in  my  letter  to  the  Building  Bureau,  of 
September  9,  191 2.  In  consequence,  about  the  above  average  time  may 
be  assumed  as  necessary  for  the  average  plan  to  be  passed.  This  cannot 
be  irnproved  except  by  additional  force. 

On  this  basis  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  answer  in  detail  your  inquiries 
on  a  number  of  schools  which  were  cared  for  within  from  two  to  three 
weeks. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  several  instances 
the  date  given  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  sending  plans  is  a  num- 
ber of  days  before  we  received  them.  Consequently  we  use  the  date  of 
receipt  in  establishing  elapsed  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  considering  the  often  delayed  transmission  of 
letters,  the  bulk  of  the  work  accomplished,  the  correspondence  "and  dis- 
cussion necessary  in  the  case  of  exceptional  installations,  such  as  Normal 
College,  Bushwick  High  School  and  so  on,  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
number  of  men  we  have  to  devote  to  this  work,  I  do  not  think  any  of 
the  schools  mentioned  show  any  abnormal  loss  of  time  due  to  this  Depart- 
ment. Each  specification  here  is  given  careful  attention,  and  to  do  this 
properly,  on  the  engineering  lines  I  have  insisted  upon,  requires  a  certain 
length  of  time.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  as  stated,  there  have 
always  been  before  us  for  the  last  two  years  from  one  hundred  to  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  plans  and  specifications  for  review  and  approval, 
coming  from  all  the  different  departments,  I  think  the  Department  of 
Education's  work  has  been  done  promptly,  and  that  the  elapsed  time, 
with  our  present  force,  was  required  to  properly  review  the  specifica- 
tions.    I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  C.  F.  Lacombe, 

Chf,  Engr.  of  Light  and  Power. 

EXHIBIT  "C"— PART  3 

The  City  of  New  York 

Department  of 

Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity 

September   10,   191 2. 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong, 

/^p  Broadway,  Manhattan. 

Dear  Sir: — Confirming  the  information  already  furnished  to  Mr. 
Hallock  of  your  office,  in  relation  to  the  date  of  receipt  of  certain  plans 
showing  proposed  lighting  arrangement  in  Public  Schools  40  and  47,  in 
the  Boroughs  of  Queens  and  The  Bronx  respectively,  would  advise  that 
the  following  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Lamps  and 
Lighting: 

P.  S.  40,  Pacific  and  Union  Hall  Streets,  Jamaica,  Queens,  October 
24,  191 1. 

Received  3  sets  of  plans  and  3  copies  of  specifications  for  electrical 
equipment.  Nov.  i,  191 1,  wrote  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder  stating  that  plans 
were  approved  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Thomas,  October  31,  191 1. 

November  10,  191 1,  returned  3  printed  copies  of  specifications  from 
Board  of  Education  for  reapproval  and  3  prints  of  service  panel  with 
corrections.  November  22,  191 1,  returned  approved  printed  copies  of 
specifications  and  corrected  drawings  of  service  panel. 

P,  S.  47,  Randolph  St.,  Lawrence  and  Beach  Aves.,  Bronx. 

December  8,  191 1,  received  specifications  in  approved  form  and  plans 
for  electrical  equipment. 

December  12,  191 1,  wrote  Board  of  Education  for  special  fixture 
sketches  i  and  10. 

December  14,  191 1,  Board  of  Education  wrote  stating  that  fixture 
sketches  accompanied  letter.    Same  were  not  received. 

December  22,  191 1,  received  fixture  sketches. 
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December  29,  191 1,  wrote  Board  of  Education  stating  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Auditorium  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  theater,  plans  have 
been  approved  and  await  messenger. 

January  8,  19 12,  printed  copies  of  specifications  received  for  reap- 
proval. 

January  19,  1912,  printed  copies  of  specifications  returned  approved. 

Yours  truly. 

(Signed)  J.  L.  Pultz^ 

Secretary. 


EXHIBIT  -C  — PART  4 

R.  No.  23825. 

Subject:  Plans  and  specifications  for  Bushwick  High  School,  Borough 
of  Brooklyn. 

Juiy  2nd,  19 1 2. 
Mr.  C.  F;  Lacombe, 

Chief  Engineer  of  Light  and  Power, 

Dept.  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Dear  Sir: — Referring  to  your  communication  of  the  27th  ultimo, 
as  to  the  specifications  for  the  heating  and  ventilating  and  electric  work 
of  the  Bushwick  High  School,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  in  which  you  say 
that  you  cannot  see  any  basis  upon  which  to  recommend  the  putting  in 
of  the  plant  and  in  consequence  will  advise  that  you  cannot  do  so,  would 
say  the  same  was  laid  before  the  Committee  on  Buildings  yesterday 
afternoon. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  plant  should  be  installed  as  planned, 
but  in  view  of  the  position  taken  by  you,  has  instructed  me  to  proceed  to 
have  the  plans  and  specifications  revised  to  meet  your  wishes. 

It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  your  attitude  in  this  matter  was  not 
known  some  time  since,  so  as  to  have  saved  both  delay  and  expense. 

The  thing  now  to  do  is  to  hurry  the  matter  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
so  as  to  cause  the  contractors  no  delay,  and  I  have  urged  our  people 
to  make  the  changes  immediately. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 
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R.  No.  24936. 

Subject:     Specifications   for  mechanical  equipment,   Bushwick  H.   S., 
Brooklyn. 

August  7th,  19 1 2. 
Mr.  C  F.  Lacombe, 

Chief  Engineer  of  Light  and  Power, 

Dept,  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  yours  of  the  third  instant,  referring  to  case  No. 
1466,  wherein  you  state  that  you.  regret  to  advise  me  that  you  are  return- 
ing specifications  for  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  Bushwick  High 
School  without  approval,  on  account  of  the  clause  in  specification  stat- 
ing that — 

"The  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  having 
withheld  from  the  Board  of  Education  permission  to  install  the  pro- 
posed complete  electric  generating  equipment,  and  having  intimated 
that  such  complete  equipment  may  later  be  approved,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  these  specifications  and  the  plans  accompanying  same  to 
provide  steam  and  exhaust  mains,  grease  extractor,  etc.,  of  capaci- 
ties ample  to  suit  total  proposed  generating  plant." 

You  say  that  you  do  not  see  that  your  letter  gives  me  any  justifica- 
tion for  retaining  in  the  specifications  the  full  cost  of  this  equipment  and 
plant,  with  the  exceptions  noted  (engines  and  dynamos),  and  that  we 
should  have  consulted  you  before  amending  this  specification  and  includ- 
ing any  such  clause  in  it. 

The  clause  was  based  upon  that  portion  of  your  letter  of  June  27th 
in  which  you  state: 

*Turther,  it  appears  by  experience  that  it  would  be  a  wise  course 
to  pursue  in  this  matter  to  hold  off  the  consideration  of  the  power 
plant  until  the  actual  load  of  the  school  could  be  determined,  l)y  run- 
ning on  public  service  for  a  period  of  about  six  months.  The  power 
plant  could  then  be  calculated  on  the  exact  data.'' 

Taking  this  for  precisely  what  it  means,  we  retained  certain  piping 
which  could  be  put  in  now  at  slight  expense  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  installing  the  small  piping  which  would  later  have  to  be  torn  out  and 
replaced  with  larger  piping  in  the  event  of  its  being  decided  to  install 
the  generating  plant,  and  this  very  cost  of  replacement  would  be  used 
in  opposing  its  installation. 

Your  letter  of  the  third  instant  was  therefore  a  very  great  surprise 
to  me,  and  in  the  effort  to  stop  this  apparently  endless  delay  in  obtaining 
approval  of  these  specifications,  I  directed  our  Engineer.  Mr.  McCann, 
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to  call  upon  you  and  endeavor  to  arrive  at  some  understanding  as  to  what 
you  would  approve. 

He  states  that  his  understanding  of  his  conference  with  you  was 
that  you  do  not  expect  to  authorize  the  installation  of  any  further  gen- 
erators in  this  school,  even  after  actual  operation  of  the  school  places 
the  size  of  the  plant  necessary  to  care  for  same. 

He  has  therefore  eliminated  from  this  specification  all  matters  here- 
tofore left  therein  to  provide  for  further  generators,  and  now  forwards 
you  specifications  covering  piping,  boilers,  etc.,  only  adequate  for  heat- 
ing and  present  electric  generating  equipment. 

We  trust  that  this  will  meet  with  your  prompt  approval. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Supt.  of  School  Buildings. 

Case  1466.     No.  25333, 

Subject:    Mechanical   Equipment,    Bushwick    High    School,    Brooklyn. 

I. 

August  22,   19 1 2. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Lacombe, 

Chief  Engineer  of  Light  and  Power, 

Dept,  of  ] Voter  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

My  Dear  Sir: — The  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Y.  Young  of  August  15, 
191 2.  making  certain  criticisms  of  specifications  for  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  the  Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  was  received  at  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  20th  instant,  an  interval  of  five  days  apparently 
not  accounted  for. 

It  was  referred  to  our  Mr.  McCann,  Engineer,  who  meets  your  criti- 
cisms as  follows : 

"As  to  his  suggestions  I  wish  to  advise  you  of  our  reasons  for  not 
acting  as  suggested  by  him,  as  follows : 

*'Gal.  4 — The  main  header  was  designed  originally  to  carry  900 
H.  P.  steam  output  at  125  lbs.  pressure.  It  now  has  to  carry  675  H.  P. 
steam  output  and  as  this  amount  of  steam  may  be  used  at  a  lower 
pressure  for  heating,  the  pipe  size  is  not  too  large  for  this  condition, 
being  only  lo-inch.  If  made  next  trade  size  smaller  (8-inch)  it  would 
probably  result  in  noisy  operation  from  surging  of  steam.  The  header 
to  engine  room  and  other  lines  where  feasible,  have  been  reduced. 

**The  clause  referred  to  was  inserted  to  save  need  for  retaining  sev- 
eral drawings — sizes  have  been  remarked  thereon. 
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"Gal.  5 — House  hot  water  heater  is  to  be  connected  to  both  and 
supplied  with  either  live  steam  or  exhaust  steam,  as  shown  on  plan. 

"Specification  does  not  state  which  is  to  be  used.  Mr.  Young's  idea 
is  therefore  followed  by  us. 

"Gal.  15 — Size  of  steam  driven  boiler  feed  pump  is  left  unchanged 
as  next  smaller  size  of  this  class  of  pump  would  have  to  work  at  high 
speed  to  care  for  670  H.  P.  boiler  and  our  practice  is  to  use  pumps  large 
enough  to  work  slowly  and  thus  we  obtain  long  life,  little  wear,  and  no 
expense  for  repairs.  Smaller  pump  w^ould  run  much  faster  and  cost 
more  for  maintenance  and  possibly  need  repairs  causing  shut  down  for 
some  time.  We  have  electric  feed  pump  but  both  may  be  in  trouble  at 
once  if  not  carefully  handled.  There  would  be  little  gain  in  smaller 
piping  than  we  now  show  for  pump  lines  and  operation  would  be  more 
noisy. 

"Gal.  19 — The  types  of  engine  valves  and  the  guarantees  specified 
are  taken  from  data  furnished  by  the  specified  makers,  both  for  simple 
and  for  compound  engines  and  are  specified  as  per  requests  of  such 
manufacturers;  of  course,  with  our  own  belief  that  they  were  proper. 

"It  is  doubtful  if  we  would  have  specified  shop  tests  had  we  originally 
intended  to  specify  one  75  KW  unit  only,  but  our  past  experience  with 
generating  equipments  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  shop  tests, 
if  anything  like  economy  is  to  be  attained. 

"The  next  of  Mr.  Young's  items  refers  back  to 

"Gal.  15 — Pumps,  and  questions  pumps  being  specified  for  200  lbs. 
working  pressure  whereas  boiler  pressure  is  130  lbs.  This  is  done  to 
obtain  a  strong  construction  in  pumps,  so  that  pumps  will  remain  in 
good  order  for  years.  The  200-lb.  W.  P.  pumps  are  the  next  heavier 
pattern  than  the  150-lb.,  and  our  experience  in  Stuyvesant  High  School 
with  a  150-lb.  W.  P.  Worthington  boiler  feed  pump  used  against  130 
lbs.  boiler  pressure  was  so  disastrous  that  we  see  no  reason  for  changing 
present  specification  in  this  particular. 

"(In  S.  H.  S.  we  had  to  replace  Worthington  pump  as  it  repeatedly 
broke  down  and  was  unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  feeding  boilers  there.) 

"Gal.  20 — If  it  is  worth  while  putting  in  an  engine  generator  at  all, 
it  is  worth  doing  well,  and,  as  above  suggested,  it  was  our  intent  to 
specify  and  obtain  apparatus  of  the  best  modern  practice. 

"As  to  engine  cylinder  ratios,  one  of  the  two  types  of  compound 
engines  specified  has  ratio  of  2.7  and  the  other  3.2 ;  the  latter  type  engine 
was  added  after  the  clause  referred  to  was  written  and  the  conflict  of 
ratio  with  said  clause  was  accidentally  overlooked,  but  is  not  of  serious 
consequence,  as  specified  size  would  govern,  and,  except  for  this  one 
specified  engine,  the  specified  ratios  should  hold  good. 

"The  motor  generator  set  is  for  breakdown  and  summer  use  for  ele- 
vator, variable  speed  motors  in  shops,  laboratory  uses  of  direct  current, 
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etc.,  for  which  an  A.  C.  generator  alone,  i.  e.,  without  rotary  transformer 
or  motor-generator,  would  be  improper  and  inadequate. 

"Mr.  Young  suggests  use  of  lOO  lbs.  working  pressure  on  plant  to 
cheapen  installation,  but  as  this  would  not  appreciably  cheapen  specified 
construction  except  at  the  expense  of  life  and  safety,  we  did  not  deem 
it  wise  to  so  cheapen  and  lessen  efficiency  of  plant,  especially  as  this 
plant  is  secondarily  intended  for  demonstration  and  educational  pur- 
poses. 

"I  feel,  therefore,  that  none  of  Mr.  Young's  suggestions  are  serious 
and  for  most  of  them  there  may  well  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  engineering  practice  involved. 

**Very  truly  yours, 

Supt,  of  School  Buildings,'' 

Mr.  McCann's  Report  to  Mr.  Snyder 

On  July  1st,  19 1 2,  Mr.  McCann  reported  by  letter  to  Mr.  Snyder  that 
plans  and  specifications  have  been  disapproved  by  the  Department  o£ 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  as  per  letter  of  June  27th  and  adds 
that— 

"They  insist  that  for  such  an  installation  it  is  cheaper  to  obtain 
electricity  for  power  and  light  from  the  lighting  company  than  to 
generate  it  ourselves. 

The  said  Department  claims  the  power  to  decide  such  matters 
for  us  and,  under  the  circumstances,  we  deem  it  wise  to  change  the 
present  plans  and  specifications  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  omit  all 
generating  units  except  the  smaller  one,  which  is  needed  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  can  also  be  used  to  generate  the  direct  current 
required  for  certain  motors  which  must  be  variable  speed  direct 
current  motors.  Another  change  demanded  is  to  make  all  other 
than  the  few  motors  mentioned  above  alternating  current,  to  suit 
local  street  current. 

We  recommend  that  motor  drives,  as  now  laid  out,  for  blowers, 
etc.,  be  continued  so  that  in  case  said  Department  later  authorizes 
us  to  install  our  own  plant  as  intimated  in  their  letter,  there  will  be 
no  need  for  changes  to  blower  drives,  etc. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  boilers  and  piping,  etc..  be  left  as 
designed  for  same  reason. 

Kindly  instruct  us  in  this  matter  so  that  we  may  revise  plans 
and  specifications  as  soon  as  possible. 

Respectfully, 

Chf.  Heating  and  Ventilating  Div. 

Chf.  Electrical  Division/' 
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Information  Requested  of  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder.  Superintendent 

OF  School  Buildings^  by  Mr.  C  F.  Lacombe^  Chief  Engineer 

OF  THE  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 

Electricity^  Under  Date  of  May  29,  19 12 

With  reference  to  the  specification  number  yy  for  the  installation  of 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  electrical  generator  equipment 
in  the  Bushwiclc  High  School,  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Lacombe  requested  the 
number  of  lamps  and  motors,  and  the  approximate  hours  use  of  same. 

Extract  from  Letter  to  Mr,  Snyder  from  Mr,  Lacombe^  Under  Date  of 

June  2/,  igi2 

"Referring  to  the  matter  of  the  specification  for  Bushwick  High 
School  recently  sent  to  us,  you  advise  us  that  the  best  comparison  wc 
could  use  in  this  matter  is  in  connection  with  the  Manual  Training 
School.  Assuming  the  highest  load  accorded  for  any  one  year  in  the 
Manual  Training  School  and  assuming  a  proportionate  use  of  lighting 
and  power,  the  Bushwick  High  School  would  only  attain  a  total  kilowatt 
hour  use  of  about  4,500  kilowatt  hours  per  year,  which  would  cost  at 
the  wholesale  rate  about  $3,200  per  year. 

"The  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  cost  of  the  power  plant  going 
into  this  school,  so  nearly  reaches  the  total  cost  of  the  purchased  current 
per  year,  that  I  cannot  see  any  basis  on  which  to  recommend  putting  in 
of  the  plant  and,  in  consequence,  would  advise  that  I  cannot  do  so. 

"t'urther,  it  appears  by  experiment  that  it  would  be  a  wise  course  to 
pursue  in  this  matter  to  hold  off  the  consideration  of  the  power  plant 
until  the  actual  load  of  the  school  could  be  determined,  by  running  on 
Public  Service  for  a  period  of  about  six  months.  The  power  plant  could 
then  be  calculated  on  the  exact  data.  I  am  referred  in  this  to  the  cost 
of  dynamos,  engine  auxiliaries  and  steam  piping.  This  procedure  would 
obviate  putting  in  the  plan  on  a  basis  of  estimated  load  only. 

"My  experience  has  shown  that  involuntarily  the  use  of  kilowatt 
hours  of  electric  current  to  City  buildings  is  considered  overestimated. 

"This  school  is  in  an  alternating  current  district  and  either  two  phase 
or  three  phase  power  can  undoubtedly  be  secured,  so  that  you  may 
calculate  in  your  wiring  plans  on  whatever  proves  to  be  the  cheapest  or 
the  most  convenient  for  your  purpose. 

"I  return  herewith  specification     *     *     *" 
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A  Communication  was  Received  by  Mr.  Snyder  from  Mr.  Lacombe  Ad- 
vising that  Specification  for  Mechanical  Equipment  of  Bu^hwick 
High  School  was  Being  Returned  Unapproved  on  Account 
of  Clause  in  Same  Reading  as  Follows — 

"The  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  having  with- 
held from  the  Board  of  Education  permission  to  install  the  proj)osed 
complete  electric  generator  equipment,  and  having  intimated  that  such 
complete  equipment  may  later  be  approved,  it  is  the  intention  of  these 
specifications,  and  the  plans  accompanying  same,  to  provide  steam  and 
exhaust  mains,  grease  extractor,  etc.,  of  capacities  ample  to  suit  total 
proposed  generator  plant." 

Letter  goes  on  to  say- — 

"I  do  not  see  that  my  letter  gives  you  any  justification  for  retaining 
in  the  specification  the  full  cost  of  this  equipment  and  plan  with  the 
exception  noted.  On  your  own  showing  of  use  of  current,  much  of  this 
is  unnecessary  and  should  not  be  installed." 

Extract  from  Communication  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Young. 

The  letter  states  that  Mr.  Snyder  has  quoted  him  wrongly  and  con- 
tinuing that  Mr.  Snyder  might  have  quoted  paragraph — 

"The  interest  and  depreciation  of  the  cost,"  etc,  also  contain 
criticism  of  Gals.  4,  5,  15,  and  19. 
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EXHIBIT  "D"— PART  i 
Art  Commission 

OF    THE 

City  of  New  York 

October  23,  191 2. 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong, 

149  Broadway,  City, 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  now  prepared  in  our  office  a  complete  list  of  the 
school  buildings  and  all  data  necessary  to  explain  why,  in  a  few  instances, 
there  was  a  delay  of  two  or  more  weeks.  Many  of  the  dates  sent  us 
are  inaccurate,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  send  a  representa- 
tive to  the  office  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  me. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)  J.  Q.  Adams, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

EXHIBIT  "D"— PART  2 

August  8,  1910. 
Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 

Soo  Park  Ave,,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir  : — A  meeting  of  the  Art  Commission  was  called  for  Friday 
afternoon,  August  5th.  No  quorum  being  present,  the  four  members  in 
attendance  held  an  informal  session  at  which  they  considered  the  designs 
submitted  by  you  for  Public  School  No.  95,  Manhattan,  and  were  unani- 
mous in  their  approval  of  the  same.  They  were  likewise  unanimous  in 
their  approval  of  the  preliminary  drawings  for  Public  School  No.  168, 
Brooklyn,  and  of  the  preliminary  drawings  for  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Normal  College. 

This  action  must  be  ratified  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission, 
therefore  I  cannot  send  you  the  official  certificates  until  such  ratification, 
but  I  give  you  my  personal  assurance  that  it  is  morally  certain  that  such 
ratification  will  be  given  and  that  therefore  there  need  be  no  delay  in 
the  progress  of  your  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  Q.  Adams, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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EXHIBIT  "D"— PART  3 

Addition^  Boys'  High  School^  Brooklyn 

Preliminary  plans:     Submitted  April  8th,  1909. 

Approved  April  13,  1909. 

Action  certified  April  22,  1909. 
Final  plans :     Submitted  December  6th,  1909. 

Postponed  December  14,  1909.  Committee  reported  that  submis- 
sion was  incomplete  and  recommended  that  action  be  postponed. 
(Laid  over  for  lack  of  sufficient  information.  Committee  wanted 
a  design  of  the  present  building,  so  that  Commission  could  see 
how  it  conforms  with  the  proposed  addition.) 

Photo  of  old  building  received  December  27,  1909. 

Progress  December  28,  1909.  (Letter  from  Mr.  Snyder  dated  De- 
cember 27,  1909,  attached  was  read.) 

(Committee  postponed  action  with  request  that  Mr.  Snyder  be 
present  at  next  meeting.  Present  building  seemed  to  be  better 
than  old.  Committee  wanted  to  see  if  something  could  not  be 
done  to  reconcile  the  old  with  the  new.) 

Approved  January  11,  1910.  Mr.  Snyder  appeared  before  Com- 
mission and  explained  designs. 

Action  certified  January  17th,  1910. 

Washington  Irving  High  School 

Preliminary  plans:    Submitted  July  3,  1908. 

Approved  July  29,  1908. 

Action  certified  August  4,  1908. 
Preliminary  plans:     Submitted  May  9,  1910  (substituted  for  ethers). 

Approved  May  loth,  19 10. 

Action  certified  May  14,  19 10. 
Final  plans:    Submitted  June  30,  1910. 

Approved  July  6,  19 10. 

Action  certified  July  12,  1910. 

Public  School  No.  168,  Brooklyn 

Preliminary  plans:    Submitted  August  4,  19 10. 
Approved  August  5,  1910. 
No  quorum  was  present  at  meeting  of  August  5,  1910,  but  plans 

were  approved  and  notice  was  sent  on  August  8,  19 10  (letter 

attached). 
Action  ratified  at  meeting  on  September  13,  1910. 
Certified  September  14,  19 10. 
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Final  plans:    Submitted  September  6,  1910. 

Progress  September  13,  1910.     (Mr.  de  Forest  did  not  like  para- 
pets.    Very  little  discussion  on  this  building.) 
Approved  October  11,  19 10.    Mr.  Sjiyder  was  present. 
Action  certified  October  18,  19 10. 

Public  School  No.  171,  Brooklyn 

Preliminary  plans:     Submitted  September  6,  1910. 

Approved  September  13,  1910. 

Action  certified  September  29,  1910. 
Final  plans:    Submitted  October  10,  1910. 

Approved  October  11,  19 10. 

Action  certified  October  18,  19 10. 

Public  School  No.  47,  Bronx 

Preliminary  plans:    Submitted  November  14,  1910. 

Approved  November  15,  19 10,  with  request  that  parapets  and  top 

story  be  restudied. 
Action  certified  November  23,  1910. 
Final  plans :    Submitted  January  5th  or  6th,  191 1,  not  stamped,  but  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  6th.     (No  committee  appointed.) 
Approved  January  10,  191 1. 
Action  certified  January  18,  191 1. 

Public  School  No.  40,  Queens 

Preliminary  plans:     Submitted  November  11,  1910. 

Approved  November  15,  1910,  with  request  that  parapets  and  top 
story  be  restudied. 

Action  certified  November  23,  19 10. 
Final  plans:     Submitted  January  6,  191 1. 

Approved  January  10,  191 1. 

Action  certified  January  18,  191 1. 

Public  School  No.  61,  Manhattan 

Preliminary  plans:    Submitted  November  12,  1910. 

Approved  November  15,  1910,  with  request  that  parapets  and  top 
story  be  restudied. 

Action  certified  November  23,  1910. 
Final  plans:    Submitted  January  5,  or  6,  191 1  (not  stamped). 

Approved  January  10,  191 1. 

Action  certified  January  18,  191 1. 
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BusHwicK  High  School,  Brooklyn 

Preliminary  plans:    Submitted  September  8,  1910. 

Approved  September  13,  1910,  with  suggestion  that  central  arches 
of  second  story  and  parapets  and  roof  line  be  restudied. 

Action  certified  September  29,  1910. 
Final  plans:    Submitted  February  11,  191 1. 

Approved  February  14,  191 1. 

Action  certified  February  25,  191 1. 

Public  School  No.  132,  Addition,  Manhattan 

Final  plans:    Submitted  May  2,  1908. 

Approved  May  12,  1908. 

Action  certified  May  20,  1908. 
Final  plans:     Submitted  November  19,  1909  (substituted  for  others). 

Approved  December  14,  1909. 

Action  certified  December  27,  1909. 

Public  School  No.  20,  Bronx 

Preliminary  plans:    Submitted  April  5,  1911. 

Approved  April  11,  191 1. 

Action  certified  April  20,  191 1. 
Final  plans:    Submitted  May  6,  191 1. 

Approved  May  11,  191 1. 

Action  certified  May  22,  191 1. 

Public  School  No.  78,  Addition,  Manhattan 

Final  plans:     Submitted  November  5,  1909. 
Approved  November  9,  1909. 
Action  certified  November  19,  1909. 

Public  School  No.  45,  Bronx 

Final  plans:    Submitted  November  5,  1909. 
Approved  November  9,  1909. 
Action  certified  November  19,  1909. 

Normal  College 

Preliminary  plans:    Submitted  August  4,  1910. 

Approved  August  5,  1910. 

No  quorum  was  present  at  meeting  of  August  5,  19 10,  but  plans 
were  approved  and  notice  was  sent  on  August  8,  1910  (letter 
attached).    Action  ratified  at  meeting  on  September  13,  1910. 

Certified  September  14,  1910. 
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Final  plans:    Submitted  April  7,  191 1. 

Progress  April  11,  191 1.  Mr.  Greene  appeared  before  Commis- 
sion. On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  site  and  the  building 
the  Committee  wished  to  have  more  time  to  look  over  the  de- 
signs. Wanted  to  consider  this  building  in  relation  to  the  whole 
group  of  buildings.  Wished  that  Mr.  Snyder  had  more  time  to 
give  attention  to  details.  Wanted  to  study  the  tower  more 
thoroughly  and  also  a  question  as  to  whether  the  tower  should 
dominate  the  group.  Wanted  a  section  that  would  show  the 
actual  relation.    Mr.  Greene  is  to  submit  some  sketches. 

Approved  May  11,  191 1. 

Action  certified  May  22,  191 1. 

Public  School  No.  92,  Queens 
Final  plans:    Submitted  December  8,  1908.     (Meeting  held  same  day.) 
Approved  January  12,  1909. 
Action  certified  January  18,  1909. 
Final  plans:     Submitted  November  5,   1909   (substituted  for  others). 
Approved  November  9,  1909. 
Action  certified  November  19,  1909. 
Preliminary  plans:    Submitted  March  11,  191 1  (substituted  for  others). 
Progress  March  14,  191 1.     (Committee  thought  that  building  was 
not  up  to  standard  that  Mr.  Snyder  has  set  for  his  school  work. 
Amount  of  money  to  build  school  less  than  former  one.     Wait 
and  get  reasons.    City  can  afford  to  put  up  this  one  and  not  that 
one.) 
Approved  April  11,  191 1.     (Mr.  Greene  appeared.) 
Action  certified  April  20,  191 1. 
Final  plans:    Submitted  May  3,  191 1. 
Approved  May  11,  191 1. 
Action  certified  May  22,  191 1. 

Public  School  No.  43,  Bronx 
Preliminary  plans:    Submitted  April  7,  191 1. 

Approved  April  11,  191 1. 

Action  certified  April  20,  191 1. 
Final  plans:     Submitted  May  6,  191 1. 

Approved  May  11,  191 1. 

Action  certified  May  22,  1912. 

Public  School  No.  39,  Addition,  Bronx 
Final  plans:    Submitted  November  5,  1909. 
Approved  November  9,  1909. 
Action  certified  November  19,  1909. 
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Preliminary  plans :    Submitted  May  10,  191 1  (substituted). 

Approved  May  11,  191 1. 

Certified  May  22,  191 1. 
Final  plans:    Submitted  July  24,  191 1. 

Approved  August  8,  191 1. 

Action  certified  August  11,  191 1. 

Public  School  No.  173,  Brooklyn 

Preliminary  plans:    Submitted  July  10,  191 1. 

Approved  July  11,  191 1,  with  suggestion  that  pinnacles  be  elim- 
inated and  parapets  restudied. 

Action  certified  July  17,  191 1. 
Final  plans:     Submitted  August  3,  191 1. 

Approved  August  8,  191 1. 

Action  certified  August  11,  191 1. 

Public  School  No.  174,  Brooklyn 

Preliminary  plans:    Submitted  October  30,  19 11. 

Approved  November  14,  191 1. 

Action  certified  November  29,  191 1. 
Final  plans:     Submitted  December  i,  191 1. 

Approved  December  12,  191 1. 

Action  certified  December  26,  191 1. 

Public  School  No.  72,  Annex,  Manhattan 

Final  plans:    Submitted  December  6,  191 1. 
Approved  December  12,  1911. 
Action  certified  December  26,  191 1. 

Public  School  No.  28,  Brooklyn 

Preliminary  plans:    Submitted  December  30,  191 1. 

Approved  January  9,  191 2. 

Action  certified  January  22,  1912. 
Final  plans:    Submitted  February  6,  1912. 

Approved  February  13,  1912. 

Action  certified  February  28,  191 2. 
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EXHIBIT  "E"— PART  i 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
Borough  of  Manhattan 

November  22,  1912. 
In  replying  refer  to  No.  36945. 

Mr.  Chas.  G.  Armstrong, 

Singer  Building,  14P  Broadway,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  : — A  copy  of  your  circular  letter  of  October-7th,  inquiring- 
as  to  the  cause  of  delay  in  issuing  permits  for  vaults  and  areas  at  the 
schools  named  in  the  attached  list,  was  received  November  12th. 

The  matter  has  been  investigated  and  I  submit  a  review  of  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings : 

School  No.  61 

Under  date  of  April  3,  191 1,  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings 
wrote  to  the  Chief  Engineer  of  Highways  enclosing  two  prints  of  a 
diagram  of  vaults  and  areas  and  stating  that  if  our  rules  required  that 
the  City  pay  for  these  vault  privileges,  a  clause  would  be  inserted  in  the 
specifications  requiring  the  Contractor  to  pay  for  the  same.  The  Chief 
Engineer  of  Highways  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
on  the  matter  April  sth  and  recommended  that  the  permit  be  granted 
without  charge.  This  report  was  returned  to  the  Chief  Engineer  with 
the  Commissioner's  approval  the  same  day,  and  was  received  back  from 
the  Chief  Engineer's  office  April  6th  with  a  footnote  that  the  Department 
of  Education  had  been  notified  by  him  to  that  effect. 

No  more  was  heard  of  the  matter  until  May  3d,  when  the  Superin- 
tendent of  School  Buildings  wrote  referring  to  his  previous  letter  and 
stating  that  he  understood  unofficially  that  there  would  be  no  charge 
but  would  like  to  be  sure  that  this  information  was  correct.  The  Chief 
Engineer  of  Highways  resigned  May  ist,  and  the  letter  of  May  3d  was 
referred  to  the  Acting  Chief  Engineer  who  reported  that  if  the  Superin- 
tendent of  School  Buildings  would  apply  for  the  vault  permits  desired, 
specifying  that  the  property  belonged  to  the  City,  they  would  be  issued 
withbut  fee.  This  was  communicated  to  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  by  letter  of  May  6th  and  he  applied  May  9th  for  a  permit  for 
vaults  under  the  sidewalk.    The  permit  was  issued  May  17th. 

From  these  facts  it  appears : 

I — That  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  got  an  unof- 
ficial reply  to  his  first  letter  within  three  days. 
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2 — That  failure  to  advise  this  Department  until  May  3d  that 
the  unofficial  advice  received  was  insufficient  resulted  in  a  delay  of 
27  days. 

The  eight  days  .chargeable  to  this  Department  between  May  loth, 
the  day  the  formal  application  for  the  permit  was  received,  and  May 
17th,  when  the  permit  was  issued,  came  at  a  period  of  extraordinary 
business  in  the  Highways  Bureau  and  during  a  change  in  the  position 
of  Chief  Engineer,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  reorganization  which  was 
not  completed  until  well  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

School  No.  132 

On  May  20,  191 1,  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  applied 
for  a  permit  for  vaults  and  areas  outside  of  building  line.  This  was 
answered  May  23d  by  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
against  the  policy  of  this  Department  to  allow  an  area  to  be  constructed 
which  extended  6  feet  4  inches  beyond  the  building  line.  However,  if 
the  area  was  to  be  covered  with  a  grating  flush  with  the  sidewalk  there 
would  be  no  objections;  but  if  it  was  to  be  enclosed  with  a  railing  the 
permit  would  not  be  issued.  On  May  29th  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  replied  that  plans  for  Public  School  No.  132  were  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Buildings  and  approved  prior  to  January  i,  191 1, 
at  which  time  the  regulation  referred  to  in  the  Chief  Engineer's  letter 
of  May  23d  was  not  in  effect.  The  Superintendent  therefore  requested 
that  they  be  allowed  to  carry  out  the  work  as  contemplated  at  the  time 
of  approval.  .  The  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  Chief  Engineer,  who 
promptly  reported  to  the  Commissioner,  June  2d,  against  granting  the 
permit  except  in  accordance  with  his  letter  of  May  23d.  This  report 
was  referred  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Consulting  Engineer,  who 
took  the  matter  up  personally  with  Mr.  Green  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
as  shown  by  the  Consulting  Engineer's  letter  of  June  15th  beginning: 
"This  is  to  confirm  our  conversation  at  the  time  of  my  call  upon  you 
some  days  since." 

These  facts  show: 

I — That  the  Superintendent's  letter  of  May  20th  was  answered 
in  three  days — a  reasonable  time. 

2 — That  he  took  six  days  to  reply. 

3 — That  our  Chief  Engineer's  second  report  was  made  within 
three  days. 

4 — That  the  matter  was  then  taken  up  personally  with  Mr. 
Green  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  a  permit  issued  June 
15th,  the  earliest  date  at  which  a  decision  in  the  matter  could  be 
reached. 
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School  No.  78 

By  a  letter  dated  June  14th  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings 
made  application  for  a  permit  for  vaults  and  areas  outside  the  building 
line,  stating  that  the  areas  would  be  covered  with  gratings  flush  with 
the  sidewalk  and  the  vaults  with  vault  lights,  iron  doors,  and  brick  arches 
below  the  sidewalk  level,  thus  avoiding  any  obstruction  of  the  sidewalk. 

This  letter  was  followed  up  with  a  communication  dated  July  12th 
stating  that  no  reply  had  been  received.  The  first  letter  was  referred 
to  the  Permit  Division  June  15th  and  had  evidently  been  mislaid  as  no 
action  had  been  taken  on  it  before  the  second  communication  came  to 
hand.  On  July  20th  the  Acting  Chief  Engineer  of  Highways  recom- 
mended that  the  permit  be  issued  without  charge,  and  this  was  done 
July  24th. 

In  this  case  there  was  a  delay  of  37  days,  allowing  three  days  as  a 
reasonable  time  to  grant  the  permit.  This  is  27  days  more  than  appears 
on  your  list,  as  the  application  was  dated  June  14th — not  July  14,  as 
shown  in  your  list.  This  delay  should  not  have  occurred  and  could  have 
been  prevented  by  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  telephoning  or 
writing  a  follow-up  letter  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  application 
was  made. 

Normal  College 

Mr.  Green,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  applied  on 
July  26th  for  a  permit  for  areas,  outside  the  building  line  to  be  covertd 
with  gratings  set  flush  with  the  sidewalk.  This  letter  was  not  received 
until  July  29th,  according  to  the  official  stamp  of  this  Department.  A 
reply  was  sent  August  i  that  a  permit  was  not  needed. 

School  No.  72 

An  application  dated  December  7th  was  received  December  8th  from 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  for  a  permit  for  a  vault 
under  the  sidewalk.  Our  records  show  that  the  permit  was  mailed  De- 
cember 9th  without  a  letter  of  transmittal,  and  that  an  official  letter 
of  transmittal  followed  December  nth.  Your  list  gives  the  time  con- 
sumed as  four  days,  but  the  permit  was  issued  within  two  days  and  the 
letter  was  answered  within  three  days. 

If  permits  are  not  issued  within  three  days  in  future  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  or  his  deputy  telephone 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  who  has  charge  of  the  Permit  Division. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  E.  V.  Frothingham, 

Commissioner. 
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EXHIBIT  "E^'— PART  2 

City  of  New  York 

Bureau  of  Buildings 

October  23r(l,  1912. 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong, 

14P  Broadway,  City. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  October  14th  addressed  to  Department 
of  Highways,  Bronx,  in  reference  to  action  on  application  for  vault 
permit  for  P.  S.  No.  39,  Bronx,  has  been  referred  to  me  by  the  President 
of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  to  answer  in  connection  with  the  other  in- 
formation furnished  by  this  Bureau  in  regard  to  action  on  plans  filed 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

P.  S.  No.  39 — Alt.  543/11  N.  E.  Longwood  Avenue,  Kelly  to  Beck 
Street,  Bronx,  December  7th,  191 1,  application  made  by  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  Comm.  Whittle  of  Dept.  of  Public  Works,  Bronx,  for  vault 
permit;  referred  to  Superintendent  Henderson  of  Bureau  of  Buildings 
and  after  several  communications  between  Board  of  Education,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  and  Bureau  of  Buildings,  vault  permit  83/12 
was  granted  to  Board  of  Education,  Feb.  21st,  1912. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)  James  A.  Henderson^ 
Superintendent  of  Buildings,  Borough  of  The  Bronx. 

EXHIBIT  "F"— PART  i 

The  Bureau  of  Buildings  for  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan 

October  i8th,   1912. 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong, 

14P  Broadway,  City. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  14th  relative  to  the 
action  of  this  Bureau  on  plans  for  certain  public  schools,  I  enclose  you 
herewith  a  synopsis  of  the  actions  of  this  Bureau  on  the  several  applica- 
tions referred  to. 
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As  to  whether  we  found  it  necessary  to  advise  the  School  Board  in 
any  way  as  to  plans  and  specifications,  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  the 
function  of  thi^  Bureau  to  do  so  and  this  Bureau  at  no  time  volimteers 
information  or  advice.  We  do  not  offer  any  suggestions  for  changes 
or  alterations  unless  it  should  be  incidentally  in  the  discussion  of  an  ob- 
jection made  by  this  Bureau.  This  Bureau  is  not  concerned  except  as 
a  matter  of  record,  with  the  cost  of  buildings  or  their  usefulness  for 
the  particular  purposes  which  they  are  to  serve. 

As  to  delays  on  these  plans,  I  would  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School  and  in  the  case  of  the  Normal  College  our 
record  shows  that  there  was  unnecessary  delay  in  this  Bureau.  This  was 
due  to  several  causes  which,  however,  no  longer  operate.  In  the  case 
of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  the  plans  were  here  at  a  time 
when  the  Bureau  was  shorthanded  in  its  engineering  division.  *In  the 
case  of  the  Normal  College,  the  examiner  of  these  plans  evidently  had 
some  reason  of  his  own  for  delaying  his  action.  This  man  is  no  longer 
connected  with  this  Bureau.  In  the  case  of  the  other  buildings,  however, 
no  unusual  delay  occurred  in  examining  the  plans.  It  is  not  practicable 
to  examine  and  approve  plans  for  buildings  of  so  large  a  magnitude  as 
our  public  school  buildings  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  used  for  these 
two  buildings. 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  for  improvement  in  this  matter  so  far 
as  this  Bureau  is  concerned,  as  everything  has  been  done  here  that  possi- 
bly can  be  done  to  act  on  plans  promptly.  If  you  wish  to  look  over 
these  matters  more  in  detail,  if  you  will  call  at  this  office  by  appointment 
I  will  have  the  inspector  assigned  to  me  personally  go  over  the  matter 
with  you. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Rudolph  P.  Miller, 

Superinteitdent  of  Buildings, 
♦Item— I 

Washington  Irving  High  School  (Item  2) 

August  6th,  1910 — Application  filed. 
August  15th,  1910 — Application  disapproved. 
Objections: 

I — File  detail  of  roof  trusses. 

2 — Give  size  of  angle  iron  uprights  enclosing  terra  cotta  in  ele- 
vator shaft. 
3 — Plan  and  application  do  not  agree  as  to  thickness  of  Sth  story 

front  wall,  as  to  4th  story  rear  wall. 
4 — State  if  foundations  go  .to  rock,  if  not,  give  construction  of 
footings. 
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5 — Give  location  of  aisles,  seats,  stating  capacity,  etc. 

6 — Is  there  any  curtain  on  stage,  if  so,  it  must  run  in  metal 
grooves. 

7 — Curtain  wall  construction  must  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Bureau. 
August  20th,  1910 — Amendment  filed  covering  objections;  also  changed 

the  depth  of  foundations  from  17'  o"  to  23'  6"  and  material  of 

foundation  walls  from  brick  to  Portland  Cement  concrete. 
August  31st,  19 10 — Disapproved. 
Objections: 

8 — As  to  thickness  of  concrete  foundation  walls. 
September  2d,    19 10 — ^Amendment  filed — Contention  that   foundation 

walls  were  of  lawful  thickness. 
September  8,  19 10 — Disapproved — Objection  No.  8  repeated. 
September  12,  1910 — Objection  No.  8  waived  by  the  Superintendent  of 

Buildings — Application  reconsidered  and  approved. 

Normal  College 

(ist  Part) 

June  28th,  191 1 — Application  filed. 
July  20th,  191 1 — Application  disapproved. 
Objections: 

I — Indicate  on  foundation  plans  footings  which  are  not  to  rest 
on  rock.    Footings  apparently  overload  the  soil.    Footings 
should  be  carried  to  rock. 
2 — Rear  wall  is  of  unlawful  thickness  and  material. 
3 — Steps  extending  beyond  building  line  should  not  extend  more 
than  18  inches  and  should  be  protected  by  cheek  piece  3'  or 
higher. 
4 — Specify  construction  of  roof  covering  for  peaked  roof. 
5 — Specify  method  of  fireproofing  columns,  girders  and  trusses. 
6 — Give  typical  detail  of  stair  framing. 
July  22nd,  191 1 — Amendment  filed — Objection  No.  2  answered  "Build- 
ing is  to  be  erected  in  sections — 4"  terra  cotta  wall  is  a  temporary 
enclosing  wall  carried  on  steel  beams  at  each  story." 
July  26th,  191 1 — Memo  from  Examiner  to  Chief  Engineer  asking  if 

temporary  terra  cotta  wall  could  be  accepted. 
July  27th,  191 1 — Answer  in  the  negative  by  the  Chief  Engineer. 
July  29th,  191 1 — Amendment  disapproved — Objection  No.  2  repeated. 
Aug.  loth,  191 1 — Amendment  filed — Objection  No.  2  answered  "bride 

curtain  wall  used  in  place  of  4"  terra  cotta  wall." 
Aug.  i6th,  191 1 — Application  approved. 
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Public  School  No.  72 

Manhattan 

January  30th,  1912 — Application  filed. 
February  sth,  19 12 — Application  disapproved. 
Objections: 

I — Proposed  one-story  frame  structure  is  unlawful,  Sec.  143. 

2 — ^Walls  have  excessive  openings. 

3 — Provide  tie-rods. 

4 — Openings  to  coal  vaults  should  be  within  12"  of  the  curb  line. 

S — Show  framing  of  outside  stairs. 

6 — Lintel  beams  are  apparently  weak. 
February  loth,  1912 — Amendment  filed. 
February  i6th,  1912 — ^Application  approved. 

Public  School  No.  61 

Manhattan 

March  28th,  1911 — ^Application  filed. 
April  4th,  191 1 — ^Application  disapproved. 
Objections: 

I — Fire  escapes  required,  Sec.  103. 

2 — Construction  of  playground  walls  around  roof  is  unlawful. 
Sec.  27. 

3 — Piles  should  be  driven  to  refusal. 

4^ — Piles  should  not  be  spaced  more  than  36"  apart. 

5 — Walls  have  excessive  openings. 

6— Steps  to  street  must  have  cheek  pieces  at  least  3'  high  at  sides 
of  same. 
April  1 2th,  191 1 — Letter  from  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  to 

arrange  for  an  interview  as  to  objection  requiring  fire  escapes. 

(Had  seen  Chief  Engineer)  Explanation  of  means  of  exit. 
April  22nd,   191 1 — Chief  Inspector  withdrew  objection  requiring  fire 

escapes. 
April  26th,  191 1 — ^Application  amended. 
April  29,  1911 — ^Application  approved. 
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EXHIBIT  "F"— PART  2 

City  of  New  York 

Bureau  of  Buildings 

October  15,  1912. 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong, 

14P  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  October  14th  received  in  reference  to  the 
action  of  this  Bureau  on  plans  filed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

If  you  will  let  me  know  when  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  call  at  this 
office,  preferably  in  the  afternoon,  I  will  have  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  take  the  matter  up  with  you  for  investigation  and  I  believe  you 
will  be  convinced  that  there  is  not  any  unnecessary  delay  in  the  exam- 
ination of  the  plans  filed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)  Edward  J.  L.  Ralderis, 

Chief  Inspector  and  Acting  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  Borough  of 
The  Bronx. 

City  of  New  York 

Bureau  of  Buildings 

Borough  of  The  Bronx 

October  23,  1912. 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong, 

14P  Broadway,  City. 

Dear  Sir: — I  enclose  herewith  a  statement  of  the  action  of  this 
Bureau  on  the  following  plans  filed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  as  re- 
quested in  your  letter  of  October  14,  1912. 

Public  School  No.  20,  Bronx 

Alt.  303/11 — 4-story  and  basement  brick  extension  50'  x  75'  8"  S/S 
167th  St.  between  Fox  and  Simpson  Sts. 
Plans  and  applications  filed  July  i,  191 1. 
Approval  Topographical  Bureau  July  i,  191 1. 
Inspector's  Report  on  present  building,  July  6,  19 11. 
Plans  examined  as  to  construction  July  13,  191 1. 
Plans  disapproved  July  14,  191 1. 
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Board  of  Education  notified  of  disapproval  July  14,  191 1. 
Request  for  modification  July  24,  191 1. 
Supt.  approved  modification  July  25,  191 1. 
Construction  approved  July  2^^  191 1. 
Board  of  Education  notified  of  approval  July  28,  191 1. 
Plumbing  and  drainage  application  filed  July  i,  191 1. 
Plumbing  and  drainage  examined  July  31,  191 1. 
Plumbing  and  drainage  approved  August  i,  191 1. 

Public  School  No.  39,  Bronx 

Alt.  543/11 — 3-story  and  basement  brick  extension  57'  2"  x  138'  6*^ 
N/S  Longwood  Avenue  between  Kelly  and  Beck  Streets. 

Plans  and  applications  filed  December  i,  191 1. 

Approved  by  Topographical  Bureau  Feb.  6,  19 12. 

Inspector's  Report  as  to  present  building  Dec.  4,  191 1. 

Plans  examined  as  to  construction  Dec.  7,  191 1. 

Plans  disapproved  and  Board  of  Education  notified,  Dec.  8,  191 1. 

Letter  from  Deputy  Supt.  Green,  Board  of  Education  Dec.  12, 
1911. 

Letter  from  Supt.  of  Buildings  to  Board  of  Education  Dec.  13, 
1911. 

Amendments  filed  by  Board  of  Education  Feb.  5,  1912. 

Construction  approved  Feb.  6,  1912. 

Plumbing  and  drainage  application  filed  Dec.  i,  191 1. 

Plumbing  and  drainage  examined  Feb.   16,  1912. 

Plumbing  and  drainage  approved  Feb.  16,  191 2. 

Public  School  No.  43,  Bronx 

Alt.  302/11 — 4-story  and  basement  brick  extension  75'  6"  x  58'  (/^ 
W/S  Brown  Place  between  i3Sth  and  136th  Streets. 
Plans  and  application  filed  July  i,  191 1. 
Approved  Topographical  Bureau  July  i,  191 1. 
Inspector's  Report  on  present  building  July  3,  191 1. 
Plans  examined  as  to  construction  July  13,  191 1. 
Board  of  Education  notified  of  disapproval  July  14,   191 1. 
Letter  from  Supt.  Snyder  as  to  disapproval  July  17,  191 1. 
Letter  to  Supt.  Snyder  as  to  disapproval  July  21,  191 1. 
Request  for  modification  July  24,  191 1. 
Supt.  of  Building  approved  modification  July  25,  191 1. 
Construction  approved  July  27,  191 1. 
Board  of  Education  notified  of  approval  July  28,  191 1. 
Plumbing  and  drainage  application  filed  July  i,  191 1. 
Plumbing  and  drainage  examined  July  31,  191 1. 
Plumbing  and  drainage  approved  Aug.  i,  191 1. 
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Public  School  No.  47,  Bronx 

N.  B.  1312/10 — 4-story  and  basement  brick  school  200'  x  91'  with  ex- 
tension 74'  4"  X  S3'  2"  at  S/S  Randolph  Avenue  between  Ham- 
mond and  St.  Lawrence  Avenues. 

Plans  and  applications  filed  Dec.  31,  1910. 

Location  approved  by  Topographical  Bureau  Dec.  31,  1910. 

Plans  examined  as  to  construction  and  disapproved  Jan.  9,  191 1. 

Board  of  Education  notified  of  disapproval  Jan.  9,  191 1.  ^ 

Letter  from  Supt.  of  Buildings,  Bronx,  to  Supt.  Snyder  of  Board 
of  Education  in  reference  to  disapproval  January  12,  191 1. 

Amendments  filed  by  Board  of  Education  Jan.  20,  191 1. 

Approved  as  to  construction  Jan.  24,  191 1. 

Board  of  Education  notified  of  approval  Jan.  25,  191 1. 

Plumbing  and  drainage  application  filed  Jan.  20,  191 1. 

Bureau  of  Sewers  approved  private  sewer  Jan.  31,  191 1. 

Supt.  of  Buildings  approved  modifications  as  to  privy  vault  Feb.  i, 
1911. 

Plumbing  and  drainage  examined  Feb.  i,  191 1. 

Plumbing  and  drainage  approved  Feb.  2,  191 1. 
I  hope  above  statement  will  be  found  satisfactory  and  any  further 
information  required  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  James  A.  Henderson, 

Superintendent  of  Buildings,  Borough  of  the  Bronx. 


EXHIBIT  "F"— PART  3 

City  of  New  York 

Office  of 

The  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

FOR  THE  Borough  of  Queens 

October  22nd,  191 2. 
Messrs.  Chas.  G.  Armstrong  &  Son^ 

14P  Broadway,  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

Gentlemen  : — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  recent  date,  I  beg  to  state 
Public  School  No.  40,  situated  on  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Union  Hall  and 
Pacific  Streets,  Jamaica,  L.  L,  Borough  of  Queens,  was  filed  in  this  Bu- 
reau on  March  2d,  191 1,  and  approved  on  March  13,  191 1. 
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Public  School  No.  92,  situated  on  W.  S.  Hayes  Avenue,  between 
42nd  and  43rd  Streets,  Corona,  L.  I.,  Borough  of  Queens,  was  filed  July 
nth,  191 1,  and  approved  August  2nd,  191 1.  An  amendment  was  made 
to  the  floor  construction,  which  was  filed  October  25th,  191 1,  and  ap- 
proved on  November  i6th,  191 1. 

There  were  no  changes  required  in  these  plans  by  this  Bureau.  The 
difference  in  the  time  of  filing  and  approval  was  used  in  the  examina- 
tion and  checking  of  the  drawings  along  with  other  applications  which 
were  taken  up  and  acted  upon  between  those  dates. 

Hoping  this  information  will  prove  satisfactory  and  be  of  service 
to  you,  I  am, 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)  John  Moore, 

Superintendent  of  Buildings,  Borough  of  Queens. 


EXHIBIT  "F"— PART  4 

The  City  of  New  York 

Office  of  the 

President  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 

October  16,  1912. 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong, 

I4g  Broadway,  Manhattan. 

Dear  Sir: — ^Your  communication  to  this  Bureau,  under  date  of 
October  14th,  precipitated  by  an  inquiry  from  The  School  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Estimate  with  reference  to  alleged  delay  in  pass- 
ing upon  plans  and  specifications  for  public  school  buildings  in  this  Bor- 
ough, has  been  given  prompt  consideration,  and  I  append  herewith  a 
detailed  statement  showing  facts  and  figures,  concerning  the  propositions 
which  you  have  in  mind : 

Boys'  High  School 

Plans  were  filed  on  December  17,  1909.  They  were  examined 
as  to  construction  December  23,  1909,  as  to  plumbing  and  drainage 
December  28,  1909,  and  applicant  was  notified  December  28,  1909, 
that  the  plans  were  ready  for  correction.  The  plumbing  and  drain- 
age plans  were  approved  December  29,  1909,  but  the  structural  ob- 
jections were  not  corrected  until  January  4,  19 10,  immediately  after 
which,  on  the  same  day,  this  Bureau  issued  permit  No.  52/10 
authorizing  the  construction. 
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School  No.  168 

Plans  were  filed  November  15,  19 10,  and  they  were  examined 
as  to  construction  November  22,  1910,  and  as  to  plumbing  and 
drainage  November  26,  1910.  On  the  same  day,  November  26, 
1910,  applicant  was  notified  that  plans  were  ready  for  correction. 
TTie  plumbing  and  drainage  plans  were  approved  November  28, 
1910,  but  the  structural  objections  were  not  corrected  until  Decem- 
ber 10,  1910,'  and  immediately  after,  on  the  same  day,  permit 
5282/10  was  issued  authorizing  the  construction. 

BusHwicK  High  School 

Plans  were  filed  May  23,  191 1,  and  they  were  examined  as  to 
construction  May  31,  191 1,  and  as  to  plumbing  and  drainage  June 
5,  191 1.  While  there  is  a  stamp  date  missing  as  to  time  applicant 
was  notified  to  make  plumbing  and  drainage  corrections,  in  view 
of  the  system  followed  here  I  believe  he  was  forwarded  a  postal 
on  the  same  day,  or  the  following  morning,  to  correct  said  condi- 
tion. These  objections,  however,  were  not  corrected  in  part  until 
June  16,  191 1,  and  not  fully  corrected  until  June  27^  191 1,  which 
structural  objections,  too,  were  corrected,  and  the  plans  were  ap- 
proved (permit  No.  4084/11)  authorizing  the  construction  on  the 
same  day. 

School  No.  173 

Plans  were  filed  November  10,  191 1,  and  examined  as  to  con- 
struction November  16,  191 1.  As  to  plumbing  and  drainage,  they 
were  examined  on  November  21,  191 1,  and  on  that  date  (Novem- 
ber 21,)  the  applicant  was  notified  to  make  corrections.  The  plumb- 
ing and  drainage  was  approved  November  27,  191 1.  The  structural 
objections  were  not  corrected  until  December  4,  191 1,  and  on  the 
latter  date  permit  No.  7393/11  was  issued,  authorizing  the  con- 
struction. 


School  No.  174 

Plans  were  filed  December  30,  191 1,  and  examined  as  to  con- 
struction January  4,  1912.  As  to  plumbing  and  drainage  they 
were  examined  January  9,  1912.  Plumbing  and  drainage  was  ap- 
proved January  17,  1912.  The  structural  objections  were  not  cor- 
rected until  January  22,  1912,  on  which  day  plans  were  approved 
and  permit  No.  312/12  issued  authorizing  the  construction. 
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School  No.  28 

Plans  were  filed  May  4,  1912,  and  examined  as  to  construction 
May  7,  1912.    They  were  examined  as  to  plumbing  and  drainage 
May  13,  1912,  and  on  May  14,  1912,  the  applicant  was  notified 
that  they  were  ready  for  correction.    The  plumbing  and  drainage 
objections  were  partly  corrected  May  22,  1912,  and  not  fully  cor- 
rected until  May  31,  1912,  on  the  same  day  the  structural  objections 
being  also  corrected,  and  on  that  day  (May  31,   191 2)  the  plans 
were  approved  and  permit  No.  2861  authorizing  the  construction 
issued. 
I  have  to  submit  that  the  examination  and  approval  of  all  of  these 
plans  by  this  Bureau  was  carried  through  promptly.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  aim  to  give  a  preference  to  school  propositions,  and  the  above 
facts,  I  think,  show  that  the  construction  of  the  six  buildings  described 
above  was  not  delayed  by  the  operations  of  the  Building  Bureau. 

Answering  the  last  paragraph  of  your  communication,  I  have  to 
advise  you  that  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  at  this  office  at 
any  time  between  9  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.,  excepting  on  Saturday,  when  we 
close  at  noon,  to  look  over,  if  you  desire  to  do  so,  the  records  as  I  have 
outlined  them  above. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  P.  J.  Carlin, 

Superintendent. 


EXHIBIT  "G" 


July  31st,  1912. 


Board  of  Education, 
New  York  City. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Committee  on 
School  Inquiry  to  investigate  the  question  of  delay  in  the  planning  and 
construction  of  school  buildings. 

Pursuant  to  a  conversation  with  your  Mr.  Snyder  and  agreeable 
to  suggestion  made  by  him,  I  am  writing  this  letter  requesting  any  in- 
formation you  may  have  as  to  the  earliest  chronological  history  of  any 
school  building  now  in  the  process  of  designing  or  erection. 

The  information  sought  being  as  follows — 

Date  of  conception. 

Dates  of  progress  from  Committee  to  Committee. 

Dates  of  progress  from  Architect  to  Committee. 
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dealing  with  dates  of  transmission  and  receipt  as  far  as  may  be  obtained 
from  your  own  files. 

Progress  through  other  departments  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  pro- 
vided you  have  not  the  data  at  hand. 

Trusting  you  will  favor  me  with  this  information,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  G.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
(Signed)  Chas.  G.  Armstrong. 

EXHIBIT  "H" 

Department  of  Education 
City  of  New  York 
No.  25009.  August  8th,  19 1 2. 

Subject :  Report  and  schedules. 

Messrs.  Charles  G.  Armstrong  &  Son, 

Singer  Building,  No,  149  Broadway,  City. 

Gentlemen  : — Yours  of  yesterday,  signed  by  Mr.  Hallett,  in  which 
you  say: 

"Referring  to  our  conversation  of  this  morning  (with  Mr.  Hal- 
lett) in  regard  to  your  not  having  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arm- 
strong requesting  certain  information,  would  say  that  on  my  return 
to  the  office  I  find  a  letter  in  our  files  under  date  of  July  31st,  191 2, 
copy  of  which  I  herewith  enclose/' 

is  received. 

The  copy  of  the  letter  above  referred  to  throws  much  light  on  the 
situation.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding. 

Your  having  addressed  it  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  asked  for 
data  other  titan  that  which  you  requested  of  me,  and  which  I  cannot 
furnish,  lying,  as  it  does,  wholly  within  the  province  of  the  Secretary, 
who  is  the  custodian  of  the  records  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Local  School  Boards,  Committees  and  the  Board,  explains  why  the  let- 
ter has  not  and  will  not  reach  me. 

I  will  therefore  suspend  work  on  the  schedules  which  you  asked  for 
during  your  call  on  the  30th  ultimo. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 

Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 
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